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*Jackson,  Rev.  Canon  Vincent,  11, 
Waverley  Street,  Nottingham 

Jackson,  C.  J.,  F.S.A.,  Birchwood 
Grange,  Pen-y-lan,  Cardiff 


*Juines,   Edmund,  3,  Temple  Gardens, 

Temple,  E.G. 
James,  F.,  F.S.A.,  190,  Cromwell  Koad, 

S.W. 
Jones,  A.  W.,  Westfield  ITouse,  King- 

ston-on-Tlnmes 
*Jones,  11.,  F.S.A-,  15,  Montpelier  Eow, 

Elaekheath 
Jones,  J.  Gove,  F.S.A.,  Loxley  Welles- 
bourne,  Warwick 
Jones,  W.,  Uevou  and  Exeler  Institution, 

Exeter 
Joslin,  G.,  Beverley  Road,  Golchester 
Jourdain,  Rev.  F.,  Ashbourne  Vicarage, 

Derbyshire 

Keeble,  Henry,  10,  Coleman  Street,  E.G. 

*Kerr,  Mrs.  'A.,  19,  Warwick  Road, 
South  Kensington 

*Kesterton,  The  Lord,  Casewick,  Stam- 
ford 

*Keyser,  C.  E.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Alder- 
maston  Court,  Reading 

King,  G.  N.,  40,  Duke  Street,  Norwich 

King,  L.  B.  B.,  M.  A.,  Stanley  House, 
Queen's  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey 

*Knill,  J.,  South  Vale  House,  Black- 
heath 

*Knm,  Sir  Stuart,  Bart.,  The  Crosslets- 
in-tlie-Grove,  Blackheath 

Knocker,  E.  W.,  Castle  Hill  House, 
Dover 

Lafollye,  M.  Paul,  34,  Rue  Gondorcet, 

Paris 
*Lambert,   Lieut.-Col.    G.,    F.S.A.,    12, 

Coventry  Street,  W. 
Lambert,   Miss,   23,  Tavistock    Square, 

W.C. 
Langhorne,    J.,   B.A.,    Loretto,  Mussel- 
burgh, Edinburgh 
Laws,  E.,  F.S.A.,  Brytlion  Place,  Tenby 
*Leaf,  C.  J.,  F.S.A.,  6,    Sussex  Place, 

Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Le  Bas,  Rev.  H.  V.,  The  Charterhouse, 

E.G. 
*Legg,  J.  Wickham,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  47, 

Green  Street,  Park  Lane,  W. 
Le  Gros,  Gervaise,  Seafield,  Jersey 
*Leigh,  The   Lord,    Stoneleigh    Abbey, 

Warwick 
Leighton,    Sir    F.,    Bart.,     P.R.A.,    2, 

Holland    Park  Road,   Kensington, 

W. 
Le  Keux,  J.  H.,  64,  Sadler  Street,  Dur- 
ham 
*Lennard,  Lieut.-Col.    Sir  F.  J.,  Bart., 

F.S.A.,  Wickham  Court,  Bromley, 

Kent 
Lennon,  Mrs.,  Algoa  House,  Sherwood, 

Nottingham 
Leonard,  Miss  G.  L.,  115  W.  69th  Street, 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


*Lewis,  T.  H.,  F.S.A.,  12,  Kensington 

Gardens  Square,  W. 
Linskill,    W.    T.,    Kinness    Bank,   St. 

Andrews,  N.l>. 
Llangattock,    The    Lord,    F.S.A.,    The 

Hendre,  Monmouth 
Lloyd,  R.,  2,  Addison  Crescent, Kensing- 
ton, W. 
Long,    Col.,    Woodlands,    Congresbury, 

Somerset 
Longden,  H.,  447,  (Oxford  Street,  W. 
Longden,  Mrs.,  447,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
*Lowndes,    G.    A.,    M.A.,    Barrington 

Hall,  Harlow 
•Lubbock,   Sir  J.,    Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

F.S.A.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 
Lucovich,  Antonio,  Comte  de,  The  Rise, 

Llandaff 
*Lushington,    His   Honour   Judge,    36, 

Kensington  Square,  W. 
Lyell,  A.  H.,  9,  Cranley  Gardens,  South 

Kensington,  S.W. 


MacAlister,  J.  Y.  W.,  F.S.A.,  20,  Han- 
over Square,  W. 

*Mackinlay,  D.,  6,  Great  Western  Ter- 
race, Hililiead,  Glasgow 

Maclean,  Sir  J.,  Kt.,  F.S.A.,  Glasbury 
House,  Riclmioud  Hill,  Clifton 

*]Malcohu,  J.  (of  Poltalloch),  7,  Great 
Stanhope  Streef,  May  fair,  W. 

*Malet,  Colonel  H.,  12,  Egerton  Gardens, 
S.W. 

Manning,  Rev.  C.  R.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  The 
Rectory,  Diss 

Marlow,  T.,  Cedar  Court,  Aldridge, 
Walsall 

Marshall,  R.  D.,  Castlerigg  Manor,  Kes- 
wick 

Martin,  G.  Trice,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Public 
Record  Office,  E.G. 

Martineau,  P.  M.,  Esher,  Surrey 

Mason,  Mrs.,  Hampton  House,  xVlilverton 
Terrace,  Leamington 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert,  Bart.,  Monreith, 
Wigtonsliire 

Medlycott,  Sir  E.  B.,  Barl.,  Ven,  Mil- 
borne  Port,  Sherborne 

Michell,  W.  G.,  The  Scliool,  Rugby 

*Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  F.S.A.,  15,  Dean's 
Y'ard,  Westminster,  S.AV^. 

Middlemore-Whithiird,  Rev.  T.  M., 
M.A.,  Hawkcsley,  Douglas  Avenue, 
Exmouth 

Middleton,  J.  H.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  2, 
The  Residences,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  S.W. 

Mills,  R.,  34,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace, 
S.W. 

Mitchell,  F.  J.,  F.S.A.,  Llanfrechfa 
Grange,  Caerleon 

Montagu,  The  Lord 
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Moiilcnorc,  A.,   F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  135, 

Fiiiclilov  R()!i(l,  N.W. 
*Mooir,  J.,  JS21,  Walnut  Street,  riiila- 

dol])hia,  U.S.A. 
Morici-,  lUx.  F.  1).,  :\r..V.,  The  Sdioul, 

Ru^rby 
Morrison,  A.,  16,  Carlton  House  Terrace, 

S.W. 
*Mottrani,  J.,  Bank  House,  IS'orwieh 

ITanson,  W.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  c  o   Messrs. 

Jiimcs  and   James,  Solicitors,  Ely 

riaco,  E.G. 
Neale,  C.  M.,  38,  Tiernev  Road,  Streat- 

liani  Hill,  S.W. 
*Xesliain,  R.,  Utrecht  Honse.  Queen's 

Road,  Clapliam  Park,  S.W. 
*Niven,    W.,    F.S.A.,    Carswell   Manor, 

Farringdon 
♦Northumberland,  The  Duke  of,  K.G., 

Syou  House,  Isleworth 

*Oakcs,  H.  P.,  Nowton  Court,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds 
Oldfield,  E.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  19,  Thurloe 

Square,  S.W. 
Oliver,  A.,  7,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 


Parnell,  H.,  3,  INevv   Square,  Lincoln's 

Inn,  W.C. 
Parnell,    J.,    Hadham    House,     Upper 

Clapton 
*Peacock,  E.,  F.S.A.,  Dunstan  House, 

Kirton-in-Lindsey 
Pearce,  W.,  Pershore 
*Peckover,  Miss,  Harecroft  House,  W  is- 

becli 
Peile,  G.  G.,  Greenwood,  Shotley  Bridge, 

Durham 
*Percy,  The  Earl,  F.S.A.,  28,  Grosvenor 

Square,  W. 
Perry,    Rev.    C.    R.,    B.D.,     F.R.G.S., 

Mickfield    Rectory,  Stonham,    Suf- 
folk 
Peterborough,    Right    Rev.    the     Lord 

Bishop    of.     The    Palace,     Peter- 
borough 
*Petrie,  W.    M.    F.,   D.C.L.,  Bromley, 

Kent 
*Phelps,  Rev.L.R.,B.A.,  Oriel  College, 

Oxford 
Philipps,  Captain  F.  L.  Lloyd,  Pen-ty- 

parc,     Clarveston     Road,     R.S.O., 

Pembrokeshire 
*Pinhey,  The  Hon.    Justice,    Sylvester 

House,  Eastbourne 
Pinney,   Colonel,    M.A..  F.R.G.S.,    30, 

Berkeley  Square,  W. 
Pitt-Rivers,  Lieut.-General  A.  H.  Lane 

Fox,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Eush- 

more,  Salisbury 


*Porter,  Rev.  A.  S..  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
Claines  A'icarage,  Worcester 

Potts,  F.,  Chester 

*]'owell,  F.,  1,  Cambridge  Square,  W. 

Prall,  R.,  Town  Clerk,  KochcHirr 

Prankerd,  P.  D.,The  Knoll,  Siieyd  Paik, 
Bristol 

Price,  F.  G.  Hilton,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  17, 
Collingham  Gardens,  South  Ken- 
sington 

Prichard,  Rev.  H.,  Dinam,  Gaerwen, 
Anglesey 

Pusey,  B.  S. 

*Radford,  W.,  M.D.,  Sidmouth 

Ralph,  Mrs.,   2,  The  Hawthorns,  Bell© 

Vue,  Shrewsbury 
*Ramsden,    Sir  J.  W.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G, 

L^pper  Brook  Street,  W. 
Raven,  Rev.  J.  J.,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Fres- 

singfield  Vicarage,  Harleston 
*Read,  C.  H.,  F.S.A.,  17,  Carlisle  Square, 

Chelsea 
*Read,  General  J.  M.,  G.C.R.,  F.S.A., 

F.R.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  128,  Rue  de  la 

Boetie,  Champs-Elysees,  Paris 
Reynai'dson,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  Careby 

Rectory,  Stamford 
Rhodes,  J.  W.,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,. 

Mitre  Court,  Temple,  E.G. 
Rice,  R.  Garraway,  F.S.A.,  4.  Braun- 

ton   Mansions,    Rosebery   Avenue,. 

E.G. 
Richards,  H.,  59,  Nevern  Square,  S.W. 
Ripon,  The  Marquis  of,  K.G.,  9,  Chelsea 

Embankment,  S.W. 
Rivington,  C.  R.,  F.S.A.,  74,  Elm  Park 

Gardeire,  S.W. 
Robinson,  Rev.  E.  C,  Hanbury  Yicarage^. 

Burton-on-Trent 
Rogers,  Captain  J.  R.,  Penrose,  Helston, 

Cornwall 
Rowe,  J.  Brooking,  F.S.A.,  Castle  Bar- 
bican, Plvm])ton,  S.  Devon 
*Rowley,  WVlter,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.S.A., 

F.G.S  ,  Alderhill,  Meanwood,  Leeds 
Rudler,    F.    W.,  Museum  of    Geology, 

Jermvn  Street,  S.W. 
*Rylands,'   T.    G.,    F.S.A.,    Highfields, 

Thelwall,  Warrington 
Ryley,  T.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 

Salisbury,  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of,. 

The  Palace,  Salisbury 
Scott,  J.  O.,  F.S.A.,  Oxted,  Surrey 
Scratton,  E.  J.  B.,  Kinloch  House,  St. 

Andrew's,  N.B. 
fSeidler,    Chas.,     46,     Eyot     Gardens, 

Hammersmith,  W^. 
Selfe,    R.   Carr,    10,    Whitehall    Place, 

S.W. 
Sessions,    F.,   F.R.G.S.,    Monkleigliton, 

Alexandra  Road,  Gloucester 


§l02al  ^rcbxol0C(ital  Institute  jof  ^xmt 
§ritctnt  anb  |rcknir. 

20,  HANOVER   SQUARE,  W. 


HER   MAJESTY   THE    QUEEN. 
H.R.H.   THE    PRINCE   OF  WALES,  K.G.,   F.S.A.,   &c. 

THE   RIGHT   HON.   VISCOUNT   DILLON,   M.A.,   V.P.S.A. 


F.E.S.,  F.S.A. 


The  Right  Hox.  Sie  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P. 

E.  OLDFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 

C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  U.C.L.,  V.P.S.A. 

J.  H.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Sir  JOHN  MACLEAN,  F.S.A. 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  PERCY,  P.C.,  F.S.A. 

G.  T.  CLARK,  F.S.A. 

Lieut.-Gexeral  a.  H.  LANE  FOX  PITT-RIVERS,  F.E.S.,  V.P.S.A 

J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  F.S.A.. 

Professor  E.  C.  CLARK,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

W.  M.  FLINDERS  PETRIE,  D.C.L. 

Alderman  Sir  STUART  KNILL,  Bart. 

T.  H.  BAYLIS,  Q.C.,  M.A. 


Council. 


GEORGE  E.  FOX,  F.S.A. 

R.  WEIGHT  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

F.S.A. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  PINHEY. 
The  Rev.  R.  M.  BLAKISTON,  M.A., 

F.S.A. 
The  Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  B.  BAKER,  Bart., 

M.A. 
The  Rev.  F.  SPURRELL,  M.A. 
E.  J.  HOPKINS,  Mus.  Doc. 
SOMERS  CLARKE,  F.S.A. 
Colonel  PINNEY,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
A.  E.  COPLAND  GRIFFITHS,  M.A. 

f^onoiari)  Crtagiucr. 

JAMES  HILTON,  F.S.A. 

liJonoran)  Sircctov. 

EMANUEL  GREEN,  F.S.A. 


HELLIER  GOSSELIN. 

The  Rev.  Precentor  VENABLES, 
M.A. 

W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  M.A. 

EMANUEL  GREEN,  F.S.A. 

HERBERT  JONES,  F.S.A. 

E.  C.  IIULME. 

H.  HUTCHINGS. 

The  Worshipful  Chancellor  FER- 
GUSON, M.A.,  F.S.A. 

H.  RICHARDS. 

A.  E.  HUDD,  F.S.A. 

C.  WALDRON. 

Monorail)  Hibiaiiait. 

E.  C.  HULME, 

f^ouovan)  Sfccrrtarn. 

MILL  STEPHENSON,  B.A,,  F.S.A. 


f^onovaii)  SuTJitovg. 


ARCHIBALD  DAY. 


Rev.  E.  S.  DEWICK,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS. 
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*  Indicates  Life  Coinpov.nder.  f   I ii(llca(es  Axsociate  Memher. 

Should  (1)1  ji  error  or  omission  he  found  in  this  List  it  is  requested  that  notice 
thereof  be  given  to  the  Secretari/. 


*Ambcrst,    Tlic    Lord     (of    Iliickney), 

F.S.A.,  Didliiigton  Hall,  Bnindoii 
*Andre,    J.   L.,    F.S.A.,    llurst    Koud, 

Horsham 
♦Anthony,  J.,  M.D.,  (i,  Greenfield  Cres- 

centli  Edgbaston,  JHniiingluun 
*Ashcombe,  The  Kijiht  Hon.   i^ord,  17, 

Princes    Gate,  S.W.,  and  Denbies, 

Dorking 
Atkinson,  G.  M.,  ?8,  St.  Oswald's  Eoad, 

Brompton,  S.AV. 
Aiiden,  Ecv.  T.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Condover 

Vicarage,  Shrewsbury 

*Babington,  C.  C,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  F.S.A., 

5,  Brookside,  Cambridge 
Back,  P.,  Hayniarket,  Norwich 
Back,  P.  E.,  Hayniarket,  Norwich 
*Bagsliaw,  W.  G.,  Ford  Hall,  Chapel-en- 

le-Frith,  Derby 
Bailey,  Q-.  H.,  43,  Queen  j\iine  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  VV. 
Baker,  Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  B.,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Ranston,  Blandford 
Barbour,  H.,  8,  Melville  Crescent,  Edin- 
burgh 
Barlow,  J.  R.,  Greenthorne,  Edgworth, 

Bolton 
Bartleet,  Rev.  S.  E.,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage, 

Gloucester 
*Barttelot,  B.  B.,  Ditton,  Torquay 
*Bates,  J.  C,  Heddon-on-the-VVall, 

Wylam,  Northvimberland 
*Batten,  J.,  F.S.A.,  Aldon,  Yeovil 
Bax,  A.   Ridley,   F.S.A.,   Marlborough 

House,  Balham  Hill,  S.W. 
*Baxter,  W.  E.,  208,  High  Street,  Lewes 
*Baylis,  T.  H.,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  Kensington 

Gardens  Square,  W. 
Beck,   Rev.   J.,    M.A.,  F.S.A.,    (Scot.), 

Bildestou  Rectory,  Ipswich 
Belcher,  J.,  5,  Adelaide    Place,  London 

Bridge,  E.C. 
Bell,  W.H.,  Cleeve  House,  Seend,  Mclk- 

sham 
Beloe,  E.  M.,  F.S.A.,  King's  Lynn 
Bensly,  W.  T.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,   Diocesan 

Registry,  Norwich 
*BeiTington,  A.D.,  Pant-y-Goitre,  Aber- 
gavenny 
Bevan,  A.  T.,  Bessels  Green,  Sevenoaks 
Bevan,  B.,  Bury  St.  Edmuncls 


Biggc,    Rev.   H.  J.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  The 

Bury  House,  Cottingliam,  Upping- 
ham 
Birch,  Rev.  C.  G.  R.,  Brancaster  Rectory, 

King's  l./ynn,  Norfolk 
Blakowav,  G.  S.,  Gloucester 
*Blakiston,  Rev.  R.  M.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ,7, 

Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.V/. 
Blashill,  T.,  29,  Tavistock  Square,  "W.C. 
Boardman,  E.,  Newmarket  Road,  Nor- 
wich 
Boileau,    Sir   F.,    Bart.,    Ketteringham 

Park,  Wyniondliani,  Norfolk 
*Boldiiig,  W.  J.,  Weybounie,  Norfolk 
*  Bolton,  F.  S.,  Ashfield,  Edgbaston 
Bond,  E.  A.,  F.S.A.,  64,  Princes  Square, 

Bayswater,  W. 
Booker,  R.  P.  L.,  Eton  College,  Windsor 
Boughton,  Sir  C.  H.  Rouse,  Bart.,Down- 

ton  Hall,  Ludlow 
*Braby,    F.,    F.G.S.,    Busliey    Lodge, 

Teddington 
Bramble,  J.  R.,  F.S.A.,  Cleeve  House, 

near  Yatton,  Somerset 
Branford,     H.    M.,    3,     Broad     Street 

Buildings,  E.C. 
*Braye,  The  Lord,  Stanford  Hall,  Rugby 
*Briclger,  E.  K.,  Berkeley  House,  Hamp- 

ton-on-Thames 
*Bristol,  The  Marquess  of,  St.   James's 

Square,  S.W. 
Brooke,  The  Venerable  Archdeacon,  The 

Vicarage,  Halifax 
*Brooke,   T.,  F.S.A.,  Ai'mitage  Bridge, 

Huddersfield 
*Brooks,  Sir  W.  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  F.S.A., 

Barlow  Hall,  Manchester 
Brown,  C,  The  Folley,  Chester 
Brown,  J.,  C.B.,  Q.C,  54,  Avenue  Road, 

Regent's  Park 
*Browne,  Rev.  J.,  M.A.,  Tangley,  Lans- 

down  Road,  Bournemouth 
Buckler,  C.   A.    {Surrey),   6,    Hereford 

Square,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Bulkeley-Ovven,  The  Hon.  Mrs.,Tedsmore 

Hall,  West  Felton,  Oswestry 
Burrell,  J.  E.,  32,  Gloster  Road,  Kew 
Burrows,  Professor  Montagu,  F.S.A.,  9, 

Norliam  Gardens,  Oxford 
Bute,  The  Marquess  of,  Cardiff  Castle, 

Cardiff 
*Byrom,    J.    Woolfold,     Bury,     Lau- 

cashire 


Sibbald,  J.  G.  E.,  Admiralty,  Whitehall, 

S.W. 
*Simpson,    Rev.     W.    Sparrow,     D.D., 

F.S.A.,  9,  Amen  Court,  E.C. 
Skrine,  11.  D.,  Claverton  Manor,  Bath 
Slee,  Miss  M.,  194,  North  Brixton  Road 
Smith,    Rev.    A.    C,  M.A.,    Old   Park, 

Devizes,  Wilts 
Smith,  E.    Cozens,    Imperial  Insurance 

Co.,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Smith,  Lads,  30,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 
Soi>with,  Mrs.,  13,  York  Mansions,  Bark- 

ston    Gardens,    South    Kensington, 

S.W. 
Sparrow,    A.,    F.S.A.,    Preen     Manor, 

Shrewsbury 
*Spence,  C.  J.,  The  Bank,  If  ewcastle-on- 

Tyne 
Spencer,  R.  E.,  The  Old  House,  Llan- 

daff 
Spiller,  W.  II.,  F.S.A.,  Leaside,  Kings- 
wood  Road,  Norwood,  S.E. 
Spurrell,    Rev.  F.,   M.A.,    Faulkbourne 

Reetorv,  Witham 
Spurrell,  f!  C.  J..  Belvedere,  Kent 
Stephens,  Rev.  W.  R.  W.,  M.A.,  Wool- 

beding  Rectory,  Chichester 
Stephenson,  M.,  F.'S.A.  {Hon.   Sec),  14, 

Ritherdon  Road,  Tooting,  S.W. 
Stewart,  Rev.  D.  J.,  M.A.,  71,  Morning- 
ton  Road,  N.W. 
Swallow,  J.  H.,  Crow  Wood,  Sowerby 

Bridge,  Yorks 
*Sykes,      C,       Brantinghara      Thorpe, 

Brough,   Yorkshire 
Syms,  W.,  Rochester 


Talbot,  R.,  Rhode  Hill,  Lyme  Regis 

Tatlock,  Miss,  16,  Park  Square,  Regent's 
Park,  N.W. 

tTaylor,  H.,  F.S.A.,  Curzon  Park, 
Chester 

*Taylor,  R.  W.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A., 
Baysgarth  Park,Barton-on-Humber 

Thomas,  J.  L.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  26, 
Gloucester  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Elmer,  Leather- 
head 

Thorne,  F.,  M.D.,  21,  Waterloo  Place, 
Leamington 
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FURTHER   XOTES   OX   THE   ABBEY    BUILDINGS 
AT  WESTMINSTER.! 

By  J.  T.  MICKLETHWAITE,  F.S.A. 

It  is  the  custom  for  those  who  preside  over  the  several 
sections  of  the  Eo3'al  Archaeological  Institute  at  its 
annual  gatherings  to  open  each  his  section  with  an 
address.  This  year  I  am  honoured  by  your  choice  to 
preside  over  the  section  of  Antiquities,  but  as  we  are  to 
visit  Westminster  Abbey  to-morrow,  and  this  is  the  only 
opportunity  there  is  for  saying  a  few  things  which  I  wish 
to  say  by  way  of  preparation  for  that  visit,  I  propose  to 
do  that  instead  of  offering  you  an  address  of  wider  range. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  wrote  the  paper  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
book  called  "Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbe}^"  That 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  attempt  to  trace  the  architectural 
history  of  the  abbey  church,  and  although  much  has 
been  written  about  it  since,  the  story  of  the  building  has 
not  been  carried  further  than  it  was  by  Scott.  I  must 
begin  with  a  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  his  work. 
Further  study  of  the  building,  and  the  use  of  evidence 
which  he  had  not,  makes  it  possible  to  add  to  it  now ;  but 
I  think  the  only  point  upon  which  I  do  not  accejDt  his 
conclusion  is  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  quire,  which, 
for  reasons  to  be  given  soon,  I  put  rather  earlier  than  he 
did.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  completed  the  story.  A 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  am  content  if  I 
succeed  in  contributing  a  little  to  the  final  conclusion 
which  others  may  achieve. 

!  Eeacl   in   place   of  tlie   Presidential       qnarian  section  of  the  Institute,  at  the 
Address  at   the  opening   of   the  Anti-       London  meeting  in  1S93. 
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Thft  church  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  other 
buildings  of  the  abbey  that  their  stories  must  be  taken 
toirether,  thouixh,  to  do  so  within  the  limits  of  such  an 
essay  as  this,  nuicli  worthy  of  comment  must  be  passed 
over,  and  matters  deserving  special  treatment  be  only 
lightly  touched. 

The  accessible  written  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
abbey  buildings  are  the  same  now  as  when  Scott  wrote. 
But  his  own  later  researches  in  the  fabric  brought  to 
light  evidence,  the  value  of  which  he  knew  well,  and 
though  he  was  not  able  to  make  full  use  of  it  himself  he 
did  not  churlishly  hide  it  away  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
and  it  is  of  service  now,  many  years  after  death  has 
deprived  the  abbey  of  his  fostering  care. 

The  date  of  the  first  beginning  of  Westminster  Abbey 
is  not  known.  The  traditional  account  of  its  having  been 
founded  early  in  the  seventh  century  by  King  Sebert, 
when  Melitus  was  bishop  of  London,  is  not  impossible  in 
itself ;  but  if  it  were  true  it  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
mention  by  Bede,  who  is  so  careful  to  record  the  planting 
of  churches  whilst  English  Christianity  was  still  in  the 
missionary  stage,  and  who  does  mention  several  in  and 
near  London.  But  we  know  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
found  an  abbey  already  existing  here,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  was  then  of  very  recent  foundation.  The  writer 
of  St.  Edward's  life,  to  whom  we  shall  have  to  refer  later, 
perhaps  willing  to  make  the  most  of  his  hero's  munificence, 
says  that  it  was  poor,  and  the  monks  few.  But  at  least 
they  had  a  church  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  new 
comers,  till  the  new  one  was  built.  There  are  foundations 
under  the  turf  of  the  north  green,  some  of  which  may 
belong  to  this  earlier  Saxon  abbey,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  which  we  can  be  sure,  and  we  do  not  know  even 
whether  its  buildings  were  of  stone  or  of  wood. 

The  architectural  history  of  Westminster  Abbey  then 
begins  for  us  with  the  Confessor's  work,  and  one  object 
of  my  paper  is  to  show  that  though  he  really  did  very 
little,  and  of  that  little  almost  nothing  is  left  now,  never- 
theless its  influence  remains  in  later  and  still  existing 
buildings,  which  owe  their  form  directly  or  indirectly  to 
what  he  did. 

Nearly  all  western  monastic  orders  copied  more  or  less 
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the  arrangement  of  buildings  used  by  the  Benedictines, 
which  had  become  fixed  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  half 
•of  the  ninth  century,  for  it  appears  in  the  w^ell  known 
plan  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  of  that  date.^  And  it  was 
probably  not  new  then.  For  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  the 
idea  of  the  Benedictine  plan  seems  to  be  derived  from  that 
of  a  Eoman  country  house. 

Although  the  greater  size  of  the  church  makes  it 
appear  the  most  important  building  of  the  group,  the  real 
essence  of  the  monastic  plan,  as  it  was  of  that  of  the  Villa., 
is  the  square  enclosed  court  with  porticos  round  it,  which 
formed  at  once  the  general  living  place,  and  the  approach 
to  the  various  apartments  of  special  use  which  were 
arranged  outside  it.  And  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  monastic  offices,  which  remained 
constant  for  centuries  all  through  western  Christendom, 
had  its  origin  in  some  early  Italian  example— perhaps 
Monte  Casino — laid  out  when  the  older  civilisation  had 
not  yet  passed  away.^ 

The  buildings  of  an  abbey,  though  laid  down  from  the 
first  according  to  the  regular  plan,  often  took  many  years 
to  build.  Even  where,  as  is  often  the  case  in  houses  of 
late  foundation,  it  is  evident  that  what  now  exists  is  the 
only  permanent  building  that  ever  stood  there,  the  work 
round  the  cloister  is  sometimes  spread  over  a  century  or 
more.  And  a  comparison  of  a  number  of  such  examples 
shows  us  that  there  was  a  regular  order  in  the  work. 
There  were  constitutions  of  some  orders,  forbidding  a 
house  to  be  occupied  until  it  was  properly  furnished  with 
the  regular  buildings,  but,  all  the  same,  the  monks 
generally  came  first  and  the  buildings  afterwards.  And 
in  some  cases  the  buildings  did  not  come  for  a  very  long 
time. 

The  ordinary  course  seems  to  have  been  that  on  settling 
in  any  spot  the  monks  made  use  of  any  shelter  they 
could  get,  and  then  cleared  the  ground  and  set  out  their 
future    house    as    they   hoped    to   build   it,  and  put  up 

*  There  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  this  lias  no  chapterhouse.  This  is  remark- 
plan,  with  an  excellent  comment  on  it  able  because  the  monastic  chapterhouse 
by  the  late  Professor  Willis,  in  the  fifth  in  its  earliest  and  commonest  form, 
Tolume  of  the  Arcliceological  Journal.  separated  from  the  cloister  only  by  an 

-  The  St.  Gall  plan,  though  following  open  arcade,  is  the  old  tahlinum  quite 

the  common  arrangement  in  most  things,  unaltered. 
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temporary  wooden  buildings  in  the  places  of  the  permanent 
ones,  which  were  then  built  quickly  or  slowly  according 
to  the  means  of  the  liouse,  or  the  generosity  of  its 
benefactors. 

The  course  of  the  building  was  not  exactly  the  same  in 
all  orders  of  monks,  but  the  church  always  came  first. 
The  Cistercians  who  wanted  the  nave  for  their  lay 
brothers'  quire  built  all  the  church,  but  the  older  Black 
monks  and  some  others  generally  built  its  eastern  half 
only,  which  gave  them  sufficient  acconmiodation  for  their 
services.  Then  they  began  the  cloister  and  the  "regular" 
buildings  round  it.  If  the  nave  of  the  church  was  not 
finished,  enough  of  its  wall  next  the  cloister  was  built 
to  allow  of  the  completion  of  that  walk,  which  for 
convenience  we  will  consider  the  north,  as  it  generally 
was.  Next  in  all  cases  came  the  east  side,  where  was  the 
chapterhouse  and  the  monks'  dorter.  The  Cistercians 
then  went  on  with  the  west  walk,  and  the  cellarium  which 
was  the  dwelling  of  their  lay  brothers,  and  completed 
the  square  with  the  south  side  in  which  was  the  monks' 
frater,  and  the  kitchen.  Other  orders,  whose  lay-brothers 
were  fewer,  and  not  so  important  an  element  in  the 
community  as  they  were  with  the  Cistercians,  generally 
built  the  south  side  before  the  west. 

If  the  nave  of  the  church  had  not  been  finished  before, 
it  was  generally  gone  on  with  after  the  completion  of  the 
square  of  the  cloister.  Then  the  infirmary  was  built 
towards  the  east,  and  last  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court, 
towards  the  west,  guest  houses,  workshops,  stables  and 
the  like,  many  of  which  remained  only  wooden  buildings 
to  the  time  of  the  suppression. 

Architectural  fashion,  and  the  life  led  in  religious 
houses,  changed  much  in  England  between  the  eleventh 
century  and  the  sixteenth,  and  both  had  their  effect  in 
modifying  the  buildings.  But  as  they  always  remained 
in  use,  and  the  most  important  changes  were  carried  out 
only  a  little  at  a  time,  the  influence  of  the  earliest  work 
remained  even  in  the  latest,  and  where  the  first  building 
has  quite  disappeared,  it  is  often  possible  to  see  its  form 
through  that  of  the  later  work  which  has  taken  its  j)lace. 

Leaving  out  of  account  destruction  by  fire,  which 
happened  sometimes,  alterations  in  the  regular  buildings 
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were  made  not  so  much  because  they  needed  them  as 
because  they  were  out  of  fashion.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  earliest  buildings,  which  were  nearly 
everywhere  pulled  down  or  greatly  remodelled  after  the 
use  of  window  glass  became  common.  A  desire  for 
something  better  often  caused  the  enlargement  of 
churches,  which  was  chiefly  done  towards  the  east,  where 
the  cemetery  was,  and  there  were  no  buildings  in  the 
way.  Very  often  a  new  quire  was  built  all  east  of  the 
crossing,  instead  of  in  the  crossing  and  west  of  it  as  it 
generally  was  at  first.  This  change,  which  was  never 
made  at  Westminster,  sometimes  came  very  quickly.  For 
example,  the  quire  of  Conrad,  which  saw  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  was  added  to  the  church  of 
Lanfranc  only  about  twenty  years  after  it  was  finished. 
The  added  quire  was  often  the  beginning  of  a  rebuilding, 
which  was  continued  from  one  part  of  the  church  to 
another  till  the  whole  was  done.^ 

Where  a  building  was  not  enlarged  its  outer  walls 
were  more  often  remodelled  than  rebuilt :  and  when 
closely  examined,  the  lower  part  and  sometimes  the  whole 
height  is  found  to  be  in  substance  much  older  than  the 
doors  and  windows  and  other  features  which  give  the 
architectural  character,  but  are  all  of  them  inserted  or 
added. 

The  many  religious  houses  founded  in  England  during 
the  twelfth  century  met  a  real  want,  and  they  were 
crowded  with  monks  more  quickly  than  they  could  be 
built.  But  this  did  not  last  loner.  After  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  there  were  scarcely  monks 
enough  to  occupy  the  buildings,  and  at  the  suppression 
in  the  sixteenth  we  find  but  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  a 
house  built  for  the  accommodation  of  hundreds.  But 
with  the  decrease  of  numbers,  there  came  an  increase  in 
the  importance  of  the  individual  monk.     He  became   a 

1  Sometimes  the  development  went  on  the   regular   canons   were  begun  to  be 

quicker    than    the    first    building,    and  without  aisles,  and  the  cloisters  were  put 

chm-clies    begun    of     one     form     were  against  the  walls    of  the   naves.      But 

finished   of   another.      This   is  the  ex-  before   the   naves    were    built    greater 

planation    of     those    one-aisled    plans,  means   or  greater  ambition  caused  the 

which  seem  to  some  people  as  if  they  builders  to  desire  aisles,  but  they  could 

had    been     mutilated     or     imperfectly  not    get   them   on  the   cloister  side,  so 

developed.     Some  of  the  smaller  Bene-  tliey  had  to  be  content  with  one  on  tlie 

dictine  churches  and  most  of  those  of  other  side  which  was  free. 
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digiiitaiy,  and  liis  abbot  a  prelate.  The  life  of  a 
Benedictine  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  more  that  of  a 
canon  than  that  of  a  monk,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
earlier  times,  and  the  resemblance  was  increased  by  all 
monks  receiving  holy  orders,  which  had  not  been  the 
ancient  custom. 

This  change  in  life,  which  was  carried  furtlier  in  some 
places  than  in  others,^  showed  itself  in  the  buildings. 
The  use  of  the  "  regular "  buildings,  surrounding  the 
cloister,  to  which  in  early  times  the  life  of  the  cloysterer 
or  ordinary  monk  was  confined,  had  in  many  cases  become 
little  more  than  ceremonial.  But  they  still  remained, 
and  were  altered  when  there  were  means  to  do  it,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  users  and  their  growing  attention  to 
personal  comfort.  The  frater  was  used  on  special 
occasions,  but  we  know  that  at  Durham  the  remaining 
handful  of  monks  preferred  to  take  their  meals  in  a 
smaller  room,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  same  was 
done  in  other  houses.  The  dorter  was  most  changed, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it  later.  The  north 
walk  of  the  cloister,  where  once  the  monks  had  sat  at 
reading  time,  all  in  a  row  on  a  stone  bench  against  the 
wall,  was  now  partitioned  off  and  had  its  windows  glazed, 
and  was  fitted  up  with  book-cases,  and  made  into  a 
comfortable  library  with  a  private  study  for  every  monk. 

But  the  greatest  changes  were  in  the  buildings  beyond 
the  cloister.  The  essence  of  the  Benedictine  rule  was  the 
common  life,  but  at  last  this  was  quite  lost  in  some  places. 
As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  the  abbots  of  the  greater 
Benedictine  abbeys  lived  ajDart  in  their  own  houses,  and 
had  their  separate  property,  as  indeed  their  position  as 
great  secular  lords  compelled  them  to  do.  Then  other 
officers  in  gradually  increasing  number  had  their  separate 
apartments,  and  the  custom  which  there  was  of  assigning 
property  to  special  offices  put  money  into  their  hands, 
any  balance  of  which,  after  the  calls  of  their  office  had 
been  met,  seems  to  have  been  at  their  own  disposal.  Then 
we  find  ordinary   monks  receiving  pensions   out  of  the 

^  Amongst     the     larger     Benedictine  And   the    life   in    a    Cistercian   house, 

houses  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  though  it  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient 

the  old  discipline  was  well  kept  up  at  rigour,  was  still  by  comparison  a  strict 

Grlastonbury,    and    it    was    relaxed   as  one. 
much    at    Westminster    as    anywhere. 
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common  property,  and  owning  money  and  goods,  some  of 
them  being  rich  men  who  are  recorded  as  benefactors  of 
their  own  churches.  From  tliis  to  the  provision  of  a 
separate  dwelhng  for  each  man  is  not  far,  and  it  was 
certainly  reached  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  I 
can  not  positively  say  that  it  was  in  England  in  the 
sixteenth,  but  I  much  suspect  that  it  was  at  Westminster, 
where  there  were  many  private  apartments,  some  of  them 
being  complete  houses. 

The  provision  of  private  apartments  began  in  the 
nifirmary,  which  it  must  be  remembered  was  not  the 
place  for  the  sick  only,  but  for  all  who  by  reason  of  old 
age  or  temporary  indisposition,  or  by  the  weakness 
following  bleeding,  which  was  much  practised  by  the 
monks,  were  not  able  to  take  their  share  in  the  duties  of 
the  church  and  cloister  ;  the  feeling  of  the  time  being 
that,  if  a  man  did  not  bear  his  part,  his  presence  was  a 
distraction  to  the  others.  Some  old  men  lived  always  in 
the  infirmary,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  laxer 
monks  found  excuse  for  going  there  was  a  subject  for 
satire.  There  were  separate  rooms  for  those  who  were 
dangerously  ill,  but  most  of  those  in  the  infirmary  lived 
together  in  one  great  hall.  These  infirmary  halls  were 
sometimes  splendid  rooms.  Such  an  one  as  that  at 
Fountains  Abbey  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  hall  of  an  ordinary  manor  house,  that  the  abbey 
church  does  to  the  village  church.  But  when  monks 
became  fewer  so  vast  a  hall  was  not  wanted,  and  from  the 
fourteenth  century  we  find  that  it  was  everywhere  cut 
up  into  many  rooms,  one  of  which  in  the  middle  was 
larger  than  the  others,  and  served  for  a  common  hall  for 
those  to  whose  private  use  the  smaller  rooms  were 
assigned.  At  Westminster  we  find  the  hall  taken  away 
altogether,  and  in  its  place  a  number  of  separate  houses 
ranged  round  a  cloistered  court,  and  in  many  other 
infirmaries  we  can  trace  houses  of  considerable  size  and 
pretension,  which  must  have  been  built  there  for  the 
his/her  monastic  dignitaries  to  live  in. 

A  like  change  seems  to  have  been  made  m  the 
dorter.  Originally  it  was  a  long  open  gallery,  in  which 
the  beds  were  arranged  in  rows.  Then  it  was  partitioned 
off  into  cubicles.     Then  the  cubicles  became  chambers  ; 
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ami  at  Westminster,  and  some  other  places,  at  last  a 
niiiiiber  of  houses  and  chambers  were  crowded  round 
wherever  there  was  space  outside  the  dorter,  but  with 
doors  from  it,  which  no  doubt  satisfied  the  consciences  of 
those  who  lived  there  that  they  kept  that  clause  of  St. 
Benedict's  rule  which  says  that  a  monk  must  always  sleep 
in  the  common  dorter. 

The  buildings  of  the  outer  court  were  more  secular 
than  religious,  and  they  followed  the  fashion  of  secular 
buildings  elsewhere.  Their  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment were  not  uniform,  so  that  they  cannot  be  spoken  of 
generally. 

Now  I  will  ask  your  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
buildings  at  Westminster  Abbey,  the  architectural  history 
of  which  begins,  as  was  said  before,  with  the  work  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor,  Our  first  business,  therefore, 
is  to  inquire  what  it  was  that  he  really  did. 

We  have  two  written  descriptions  of  the  church  which 
preceded  that  which  we  see,  and  one  of  them  includes 
more  than  the  church,  The  earlier  was  written  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Edward,  when  what  he  did  was 
scarcely  finished;  and  the  other  about  1245,  when  the  work 
of  re-building  was  already  begun.  Both  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Luard's  volume  of  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the 
EoUs  series.  The  later  one  is  in  French  verse,  and  I  give 
it  with  a  translation,  which  is  mainly  Dr.  Luard's,  only  a 
few  words  being  altered  : — 

"  Atant  ad  fande  sa  iglise. 
De  grantz  quareus  de  pere  bise  ; 
A  f  undenient  le  e  parfund, 
Le  fi'uut  vers  orient  fait  rund, 
Le  quarrel  sunt  mut  fort  e  diir, 
En  miliii  dresce  une  tur, 
E  deus  en  frunt  del  Occident 
E  bons  seinz  e  grantz  i  pent, 
Li  piler  e  li  tablementz 
Sunt  reclies  defers  e  dedenz, 
A  basses  e  a  cbapitrous 
Surt  I'ovre  g-rantz  e  reaus, 
Entaileez  sunt  les  peres, 
E  aestoires  les  vereres  ; 
Sunt  faites  tutes  a  mestrie 
De  bone  e  lean  nienestrancie  ; 
E  quant  ad  aclieve  le  ovre, 
De  plum  la  iglise  ben  covere, 
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Clostre  i  fait,  chapitre  a  fraud 
Vei'a  orient  vouse  e  rund, 
U  si  ordine  ministre 
Teing'nent  Inr  secrei  chapitre  ; 
Refaitur  e  le  dortur  ; 
E  les  officines  eu  tur." 

Ill  English, 

"Now  lie  laid  the  foundations  of  the  church 
With  lari^e  square  blocks  of  grey  stone, 
Its  foundations  are  deep, 
The  front  towards  the  east  he  makes  round. 
The  stones  are  very  strong  and  hard. 
In  the  centre  rises  a  tower, 
And  two  at  the  western  front, 
And  fine  and  lai'ge  bells  he  hangs  there. 
The  pillars  and  mouldings 
Are  rich  without  and  within, 
At  the  bases  and  the  capitals 
The  work  rises  grand  and  royal. 
Sculptured  are  the  stones 
And  storied  the  windows  ; 
All  are  made  with  the  skill 
Of  good  and  loyal  workmanship  ; 
And  when  he  hnished  the  work 
He  covers  the  church  with  lead. 
He  makes  then  a  cloister,  a  chapterhouse  in  front 
Towards  the  east,  vaulted  and  round, 
Where  his  ordained  ministers 
May  hold  their  secret  chap.ter ; 
Frater  and  dorter, 
And  the  offices  round  about." 

All  this  is  clearer  than  written  descriptions  of  buildings 
generally  are,  and  the  fact  that  the  writer  erroneously 
attributed  all  that  he  saw  to  the  Confessor  does  not  lessen 
the  value  of  his  evidence  as  to  what  was  there.  We  see 
that  before  Henry  III.  began  his  work  of  rebuilding,  the 
church  had  a  central  and  two  western  towers,  which  it 
has  never  had  since,  that  it  had  an  apse,  that  there  was 
a  cloister,  and  the  usual  buildings  of  an  abbey  complete, 
and  that  the  chapterhouse  was  vaulted  and  round,  which 
may  mean  either  that  it  ended  in  an  apse,  or  that  it  was 
completely  round  like  that  at  Worcester.  I  think  the 
former  is  the  more  likely. 

The  other  description  of  the  building  is  in  a  life  of  King- 
Edward,  qui  apud  Westmonasterium  i^equiescit,  addressed 
to  his  queen,   Emma,  and  therefore  certainly  not  later 
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than  1071,  when  she  died,  ami  probably  several  years 
earlier  than  that.  Dr.  Luard  has  printed  it  from  a 
twelfth  century  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (liarl.  526), 
which  he  says  is  the  only  copy  known  to  him.  And  in 
pointing  out  the  great  value  of  this  contemporary  record 
he  says  tliat  of  modern  writers  it  has  only  been  used  by 
Stow,  and  some  who  have  copied  from  hini,^  This  is  not 
quite  true.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  in  print  the  passage 
in  which  we  are  interested  was  recoij^nised  as  the  oriijinal 
of  one  quoted  in  English  "  from  an  ancient  manuscript " 
by  Sir  Cnristopher  Wren  in  a  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  abbey  church,  which  he  made  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  1713,  and  which  has  often  been  printed.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  that  Wren  took  the 
passage  from  the  preface  of  Camden's  little  book,  Reges 
Regiiice  Nohiles  et  Alii  in  Ecdesia  CoUegiata  B.  Petri 
Westmonasterij  Sepulti,  usque  ad  annum  reparatce  Salutis 
1600.  Camden,  as  Wren  after  him,  gives  no  reference 
but  ex  antiquo  manuscriq^to,  but  the  MS.  he  used  was  a 
much  better  one  than  that  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  found,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  it  may  still  lie  hid  somewhere  in  the 
chapter  library,  I  give  here  the  two  texts  in  parallel 
columns  : — 

Harl.  526.  Camden. 

Principalis  arae  domus  altissi-  Principalis  area  domus  altissi- 

mis    erecta    fornicibus    quadrato  mis    erecta   fornicibus    quadrato 

opera    parique    coramissura    cir-  opere,  parique    commissura    cir- 

cumvolvitur;  abitus  autem  ipsius  cumvolvitur,    ambitus   autem  ip- 

a3dis    dupplici   lapidum    arcu    ex  sius    sedis  duplici    lapidum  arcu 

utraque  latere  hinc  et  inde  for-  ex     utraqiae     latere     hinc    inde 

titer    solidata     operis      compage  fortiter  solidata   operis   compage 

claiiditur.       Porro    crux    templi  clauditur.       Porro    crux    templi 

qu£e     medium     canentium     Deo  quse  medium  canentium  Domino 

choram    ambiret    et    sui    gemina  chorum   ambiret,   et    sui   gemina 

hinc  et  inde  sustentatione  medias  hinc    inde    sustentatione    mediae 

turris     celsum    apicem    fulciret,  turris     celsum    apicem    fulciret, 

humili  pi'imum  et  robusta  fornice  humili  primnm  et  robusto  fornice 

simpliciter   surgit,  cocleis  multi-  simpliciter  surgit,  deinde  cochlceis 

pliciter    ex     arte     ascendentibus  multipliciter  ex  arte  ascendenti- 

plurimis    tumescit,    deinde    vero  bus  plurimis  intumescit ;  deinceps 

simplici  muro  usque    ad  tectum  vero  simplici  muro  usque  ad  tec- 

ligneura  plambodiligenter  tectum  turn   ligneum  plumbo  diligenter 

pervenit.  vestitum  pervenit. 

^  Dr.  Luard's  preface  is  dated  March,  1858. 
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Camden's  quotation  stops  here.  The  other  text  goes 
on  : — 

"  Subter  vero  et  supra  dispositi  ediicnntiir  domicilia  memoriis 
apostolorum,  martyrum,  confessormn  ac  virginum  consecraiida  per 
sua  altaria.  Haec  autem  multiplicitas  tam  vasti  operis  tanto  spatio 
ab  oriente  ordita  est  veteris  templi,  ne  scilicet  interim  inibi  com- 
iriorantes  fratres  vacarent  a  servitio  christi,  ut  etiam  aliqua  pars 
spaciose  subiret  interjacendi  vestibuli." 

The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties.  To  the  obscurity  of 
an  uncertain  text  and  an  inflated  literary  style  must  be 
added  the  writer's  ignorance  of  the  terms  of  building, 
and  his  choice  of  words  rather  to  round  his  sentences 
than  to  convey  any  definite  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
more  than  that  the  building  which  he  professes  to  describe 
was  something  his:  and    uncommon.       Nevertheless,   we 

_        - 

have  here  a  description  of  the  Confessors  church  by  a 
man  who  had  seen  the  building  of  it,  and,  if  we  can 
understand  it  right,  we  shall  know  the  likeness  of  what 
by  contemporary  evidence  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
fashion  of  church  building  in  England.  And  it  was  from 
that  beginning  that  the  splendid  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  and  three  following  centuries  was  developed. 

As  helps  to  understanding  the  description  we  have  the 
later  one  already  quoted,  the  writer  of  which  had  seen 
the  Confessor's  building,  but  did  not  distinguish  it  from 
the  later  work  which  continued  it,  and  the  very  scanty 
remains  of  the  work  itself,  which  will  be  described  soon. 

It  is  easier  to  paraphrase  the  Latin  than  to  translate 
it  literally,  and  in  the  following  attempt  at  Englishing 
some  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  original  is  purposely 
retained.  It  may  be  rendered,  "  The  main  building  is 
rounded  and  built  with  very  high  and  uniform  arches  of 
ashlar  work.  And  the  aisle  enclosing  that  part  is  strongly 
vaulted  with  a  double  arch  of  stone  springing  from  either 
side  right  and  left.  Then  the  cross  of  the  church  which 
is  contrived  to  go  over  the  middle  of  the  quire  of  the 
singers  to  the  Lord  and  by  its  double  abutment  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  to  support  the  lofty  top  of  the  central 
tower,  starts  first  with  a  low  and  strong  arch,  then  spreads 
out  with  many  winding  stairs,  artfully  going  up,  and  is 
continued  with  plain  walling  up  to  the  wooden  roof,  which 
is  well  covered  with  lead.     Below  and  above  chapels  are 
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put  out  to  be  consecrated  by  tlicir  altars  to  the  memories 
of  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins.  All  this  vast 
and  complicated  work  was  placed  far  enough  eastwards 
of  the  old  church  for  the  brethren  using  it  not  to  be 
interrupted  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  also  that  there 
might  be  a  suiliciently  spacious  approach  between  them." 

The  Englishing  of  circumvolvitur  by  is  rounded  is 
supported  by  the  French  description,  which  says  that  the 
east  front  was  round,  and  so  we  may  begin  by  assuming 
that  the  Confessor's  church  had  an  apse.  Ambitus,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  true  reading,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
aisles  were  continued  as  a  passage  enclosing  the  apse. 
The  next  clause  is  not  so  clear.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  thought 
it  might  mean  that  the  aisles  were  vaulted  at  two  levels, 
that  is  above  the  triforium  as  well  as  above  the  ground 
story  :  and  this  may  be  right.  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
when  the  vaultino-  of  aisles  was  used  for  the  first  time  in 
Eng-land  it  should  be  used  double.  And  it  seems  rather 
that  we  have  here  a  literary  man's  effort  to  describe  an 
architectural  feature  for  which  his  vocabulary  afforded 
no  fitting  name,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  and 
the  construction  of  which  he  did  not  understand.  He 
could  see  that  the  vault  was  a  development  of  the  arch, 
and  the  doubleness  and  the  rest  was,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
his  attempt  to  raise  the  idea  of  the  arch  a  power  higher 
and  to  convey  that  it  did  not  simply  bridge  a  line  between 
two  points  but  covered  and  closed  {clauditur)  the  whole 
area  of  the  aisle. 

Going  on,  we  find  a  transept  and  a  central  tower,  which 
stood  over  the  middle  part  of  the  quire,  all  clearly 
indicated ;  but  the  architectural  description  is  confused. 
Stair  turrets  were  in  some  way  conspicuous  features  in 
the  work,  and  the  grammar  of  this  passage  makes  them 
belong  to  the  transept.  But  the  description  of  the  tower 
seems  to  have  got  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  transept, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  turrets  belonged  to  it.^ 

'  It  is  not  safe  to  quote  an  eleventh  or  Some  lower  turrets  are  also  shown, 
twelfth  century  picture  of  a  building  to  which  may  have  been  at  the  outer 
establish  any  doctrine,  but  it  is  worth  corners  of  the  transept,  but  from  the 
noting  that  in  the  representation  of  the  conventional  way  of  showing  the  build- 
church  at  Westminster  in  the  Bayeux  ing  half  in  elevation  and  half  in  section 
tapestry,  the  four  angle  turrets  of  the  this  is  not  certain, 
central  tower  are  made  very  conspicuous. 
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In  translating  educuntur  as  I  have  done  I  understand 
it  to  refer  to  chapels  built  out  from  the  transept  eastwards. 
They  were  in  two  stories,  the  upper  being  in  what  we 
call  the  triforium,  as  they  are  at  Gloucester,  and  the  use 
of  the  future  participle  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  their  altars  had  not  yet  been  consecrated,  and 
tells  us  that  the  church  itself  was  consecrated  in  a  very 
unfinished  state  as  soon  as  the  quire  was  fit  to  be  occupied. 

The  new  work  was  built  eastwards  of  the  older  Saxon 
church  which  continued  in  use  by  the  monks  during  the 
building,  and  afterwards  it  seems  they  were  joined  by 
what  is  called  a  spacious  intervening  vestibule,  so  that 
the  old  became  the  nave  and  the  new  the  quire  of  one 
church.  More  than  that  can  not  have  been  done  to  the 
church  during  the  Confessor's  life-time. 

Of  his  buildinf:^  notliin<?  is  now  to  be  seen  above  s^round. 
But  in  1866  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  found  small  fragments  in 
position  in  three  places  below  the  floor  of  the  presbytery, 
and  he  formed  pits  round  them  which  are  got  at  by 
raising  as  many  trap-doors  in  the  pavement/     They  are 


the  inner  parts  of  the  bases  of  the  piers  which  separated 
the  quire  from  the  aisle  which  went  round  it,  and  they 
were  left  when  the  rest  was  hewn  away  to  make  room  for 
the  foundation  of  Henry  III.'s  work.     The  piers  have  been 


^  I  Lave  to  thank  the  Dean  for  ordering 
one  of  the  trap-doors,  which  had  long 


been  stuck  fast,  to  be  opened  for  the 
purposes  of  this  essay. 
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such  as  we  find  in  other  churches  built  within  the  eleventh 
century,  as  for  example  at  Blytli  in  Nottinnhainshire, 
where,  as  here,  we  have  the  square  wall  pilaster  with  a 
round  shaft  in  front  of  it  and  the  base  mould  of  the  shaft 
continued  along  the  face  of  the  pilaster,  but  stopping 
with  a  section  at  its  sides.  We  have  the  width  of  a  bay 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  an  elevation  of  one 
which  must  be  approximate!}^  right.  The  position  of  the 
cloister  tells  us  that  the  crossing  must  have  been  where  it 
is  still,  but  the  transepts  were  probably  a  bay  shorter 
than  they  are  now.  The  statement  that  the  tower  was 
above  the  middle  of  the  quire  of  the  singers  shows  us  that 
the  work  was  carried  for  one  or  perhaps  two  bays  west- 
wards of  the  crossing.  The  extent  of  it  eastwards  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  I  hope  to  give  reason  presently  for 
believing  that  the  Confessor's  apse  stood  where  the  present 
one  does.  This  gives  a  length  which  a  comparison  with 
other  churches  almost  contemporary  shows  to  be  a  likely 
one.  The  centre  line  of  the  older  church  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  present  one,  and  the  total  width  west  of  the 
crossing  is  unchanged,  but  east  of  the  crossing  the  main 
span  has  been  narrower,  and  the  eastern  of  the  two  old 
bases  on  the  north  side,  though  parallel  with  the  western, 
is  twelve  inches  nearer  to  the  centre,  which  is  more  than 
could  well  come  from  mere  irregularity  of  setting  out. 

The  plan  of  the  Confessor's  church  which  I  offer  is  in 
some  degree  conjectural,  but  it  works  in  the  points  of 
which  we  have  evidence  and  may  serve  to  give  a  fairly 
correct  general  idea  of  what  the  building  was  like  and 
where  it  stood. ^ 

We  have  seen  that  in  establishing  his  new  foundation  the 
Confessor  followed  the  usual  course.  He  first  settled  his 
monks  on  the  ground  in  such  buildings  as  were  there,  and 
then  built  the  quire  of  the  church  which  they  entered  as 

^  When    this     paper    was    read    the  to  illustrate  the  story  told  in  the  text, 

gfrowth    of    the    church    building  was  Since   this   paper  was   read   some  who 

illustrated  by  a  moving  diagram,  which  have  had  the  use  of  the   material  of  it 

is  difficult  to  reproduce.     Instead  of  it  I  have  questioned  the  correctness  of  the 

now   give   two    plans   and  two    sketch  plan  of  the  older  building,  in  the  matter 

sections    scored    so    as    to    indicate    the  of  the  irregular  angle  which  the  range 

diffei'ent  dates.     These  do  not,  like  the  of  buildings  east  of  the  cloister  makes 

moving  diagram,  show  the  form  of  the  with  the  church.     J3ut  the  irregularity 

church  at  each  successive  step,  but  they  has  been  inherited  by  the  later  buildings 

contain  all  the  information  that  it  does,  and  is  there  to  this  day. 
and  I  hope  they  may  be  found  sufficient 


JU'i^  /s 


Westminstei(.  Abbey. 

SvsGESTED  Plan  of  the  older,   ChVi^cH  . 
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soon  as  it  was  ready.  Whether  when  the  quire  was  in  build- 
iii<T  other  works  were  beQ;iin  by  him  is  rather  uncertain. 
There  is  early  Norman  work  all  through  the  building 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  cloister,  and  it 
has  usually  been  attributed  to  him.  But  he  left  his  abbey 
well  endowed,  and  the  work  of  building  need  not  have 
stopped  at  his  death.  It  seems  therefore  likely  that 
the  church  was  first  of  all  got  ready,  and  then  the  other 
buildings  gone  on  with.  But  there  was  no  delay,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  there  were 
finished  the  eastern  range  containing  the  chapterhouse 
dorter  with  its  rear-dorter,  and  the  common  house  and 
cellars  below,  the  frater  which  took  up  all  the  south  side, 
and  some  considerable  part  if  not  all  of  the  cloister 
itself.  The  early  work  may  be  traced  by  its  masonry 
where  no  architectural  details  remain,  and,  where  they  do, 
they  are  such  as  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  works  done 
in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Williams.  There  is  one 
piece  of  wall  which  seems  to^have  been  cut  down  to  fit 
some  of  this  early  Norman  work,  and  if  it  has,  it  must 
itself  be  early.  It  is  in  the  basement  of  the  great  rear- 
dorter  which  it  divides  into  two  almost  equal  jDarts.  In 
it  there  is  a  window,  the  head  of  which  has  been  cut  off 
to  make  way  for  the  vault.  The  window,  which  is  figured 
in  Gleanings,  p.  12,  may  perhaps  be  even  earlier  than 
the  Confessor's  time,  or  it  may  be  the  work  of  the  monks 
after  his  death,  and  its  truncation  the  consequence  of  a 
change  of  intention  in  the  course  of  the  buildino-.  No 
part  of  the  cloister  arcade  remains  in  place,  but  some  of 
its  caps  have  been  found,  and  very  fine  ones  they  are. 
They  are  preserved  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter- 
house. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  older 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  abbot's  house  stood 
there,  as  it  probably  did  from  the  beginning.  But  from 
what  is  left  of  the  other  sides  it  is  certain  that  the  work 
begun  b}^  the  Confessor  was  so  far  carried  out  within 
thirty  years  of  his  death  as  to  fix  the  plan,  which  was  on 
the  whole  kept  through  all  the  changes  and  rebuildings 
of  the  following;  centuries. 

Meanwhile  the  church  had  been  standing  unfinished 
and  when  the    claustral  buildings    were    completed    the 
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monks,    following    the    usual    order,    gave    their    next 
attention  to  it. 

The  old  Saxon  church  was  taken  down  and  a  nave 
built  to  correspond  with  the  Confessor's  quire.  It  was 
sufficiently  old-fashioned  when  the  French  Life  was 
written  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Confessor's  own  w^ork,  but 
many  fragments,  which  remain,  though  out  of  place, 
show  that  it  was  of  the  twelfth  century  and  that  the 
cheveron  ornament  was  freely  used  in  it.  It  was  of  the 
same  width  as  the  present  nave,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
indeed  built  on  the  old  foundation,  and  I  think  it  was 
also  the  same  length.  It  had  western  towers,  and  the 
modern  towers  for  about  a  hundred  feet  up  have  so  much 
of  the  twelfth  century  form,  that  T  have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  think  that  they  inherit  it  from  their  pre- 
decessors and  even  that  some  of  the  older  work  may  still 
remain  beneath  the  later  casings. 

The  building  of  the  nave  was  a  great  work  even  for  an 
abbey  such  as  that  of  Westminster,  and  it  probably  took 
many  years  to  do.  It  seems  to  have  been  finished  about 
1150.  The  infirmary  came  next.  Considerable  ruins  of 
its  chapel  remain  and  seem  to  date  a  little  past  the  middle 
of  the  century.  There  was  probably  a  great  hall  west  of 
the  chapel,  as  at  Canterbury  and  Ely  and  other  great 
Benedictine  houses ;  but  the  alterations  of  two  hundred 
years  later  have  taken  away  the  evidence  of  it. 

I  am  purposely  passing  over  guest  houses,  farm  build- 
ings and  the  like,  as  to  the  placing  of  which  there  was  no 
fixed  rule,  except  that  they  should  be  where  they  would 
not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  life  of  the  monks  in  the 
cloister.  But  one  more  house  remains  to  be  mentioned 
before  we  go  on  to  consider  the  general  rebuilding  which 
was  begun  by  Henry  III. 

The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  did  not  absolutely  forbid  the 
use  of  flesh  meat  to  monks,  though  the  stricter  sort 
abstained  entirely  from  it,  or  used  it  only  in  the  infirmar}^ 
The  Black  Monks,  to  whom  by  modern  custom  we  confine 
the  name  Benedictine,  allowed  a  moderate  and  occasional 
use  of  it.  But  it  was  not  the  custom  to  serve  it  in  frater. 
So  another  house  was  set  apart  in  which  on  certain  days 
and  in  their  turns,  a  few  at  a  time,  they  might  eat  it.  The 
comparatively  late  date  of  the  indulgence  is  shown  by 
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there  being  no  provision  for  it  in  the  regular  plan  and  no 
one  name  by  which  the  house  was  known  everywhere. 
The  most  common  name  seems  to  have  been  JMisericorde, 
and  it  was  a  hall  or  chamber  somewhat  away  from  the 
cloister  in  any  place  which  happened  to  be  convenient, 
but  generally  near  the  infirmary,  so  that  it  could  be 
served  from  the  kitchen  there,  for  in  many  houses  llesh 
was  not  cooked  in  the  regular  kitchen. 

The  misericorde  at  Westminster  was  a  good-sized  hall 
parallel  to,  and  south  of  the  frater.  Much  of  it  still  remains 
mixed  with  later  work  in  Ashburnham  house  and  it  is 
of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  building  of  the  misericorde  brought  the  abbey  nearly 
to  the  state  in  which  it  was  seen  and  described  by  the 
writer  of  the  French  Life  when  it  was  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  Thenceforth  its  history  is  one  of  rebuildings  and 
"  improvements "  according  to  the  taste  of  successive 
ages.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  telling  of  it,  so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  church,  is  true  in  the  main,  but  later  research 
enables  us  to  add  some  things  and  correct  a  few.  Some 
of  the  corrections  made  in  his  lifetime  he  quite  accepted, 
and  it  is  now  pleasant  to  me  to  remember  that  on  what 
must  have  been  nearly  if  not  quite  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  I  talked  with  him  in  the  church  he  confirmed  the 
opinion  which  I  then  expressed,  but  I  believe  now  for  the 
first  time  put  upon  paper,  as  to  the  light  which  the 
foundations  of  Henry  Ill.'s  Lady  Chapel  throw  upon  the 
form  of  the  Confessor's  church. 

We  call  the  old  Lady  Chapel  that  of  Henry  IIL  for 
convenience,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  building  of  it,  further  than  that  when  a  boy 
of  thirteen  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone.^  The  chapel  belonged  to  the  newer  fashion  and 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  stood  as  part  of  the 
rebuilt  church,  but  its  plan  and  form  were  ruled  by  the 
old,  to  which  it  was  joined  on.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe,  as  some  have  asked  us  to  do,  that  at  a  time  when 
architecture  was  developing  more  quickly  than  it  has  ever 
done  before  or  since,  the  builders  of  1220  foresaw  and 

1  It  was  in  fact  built  by  the  abbey  and  in    wliich    Abbot     Humer,     after    the 

and  by  the  "subscriptions'"  of  outsiders,  manner  of  the  time,  grants  indulgence 

as  is   shown  by  the   existence,  amongst  to  all  who  helped  the  work, 
the  papers  of  the  abbey,  of  a  document 
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preparcnl  lor  the  very  complex  setting  out  of  the 
rebuilding  to  be  begun  a  c[uarter  of  a  century  later. 
The  truth  must  be  that  the  builders  of  1245,  finding  on 
the  ground  a  nearly  new  chapel,  which  perhaps  some  of 
them  had  helped  to  build,  managed  their  own  plan  so  as 
to  work  it  in.  We  do  not  know  how  it  was  done, 
because  the  junction  is  destroyed  or  hidden  by  the  Tudor 
work.  But  the  most  obvious  way  seems  to  be  to  have 
modified  its  western  bay  by  drawing  together  its  walls  to 
conform  to  the  radiating  lines  of  the  adjoining  chapels. 

The  old  Lady  Chapel  ended  in  a  three-sided  apse,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  brought  to  light  in  187G,  close 
by  the  great  piers,  at  the  east  end  of  the  present  chapel, 
which,  leaving  out  the  aisles  and  secondary  chapels,  agrees, 
with  it  in  plan.  It  may  have  extended  a  little  further 
westwards  where  the  steps  are,  which  would  make  it  over 
a  hundred  feet  long  inside,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
be  built  longer.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  apse  of  the 
Confessor's  church  and  the  aisle  round  it,  from  which  the 
Lady  Chapel  was  first  entered,  must  have  been  near  about 
where  the  later  ones  are. 

I  now  leave  the  Confessor's  work. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  says  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  church  by  Henry  III,  extended  over  twenty- 
four  years  1245-1269.  For  the  former  date  he  gives  good 
documentary  proof;  the  latter  is  the  j^ear  of  the  trans- 
lation of  St.  Edward's  body  to  the  new  shrine,  which  it  has 
been  assumed,  not  unreasonably,  would  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  building  was  read}^  to  receive  the  shrine.  But  it 
was  still  more  necessary  that  the  new  shrine  should  be 
ready  to  receive  the  body,  and  the  church  may  have  been 
ready  first.  I  think  it  really  was  so,  for  the  new  chapter- 
house seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  1253,^  and  although 
perhaps,  the  chapterhouse,  being  the  lower,  might  be 
finished  before  the  church,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  church 
was  behind  it  in  the  building.  Indeed  the  evidence  of  the 
fabric  itself  is  the  other  wa}^  The  chapterhouse  shows 
in  its  four-light  windows  an  advance  in  style  on  the  church, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  rather  later  date  for  the  design. 
And  there  are  indications  in  the  church   itself  that  the 

'  Canvas   was    bouglit    that   year   to       have  been  necessary  if  the  buildhig  were 
close    tlie    windows,   which   would   not       not  in  use.     Sec  Gleaiiiiigs,  p.  58. 
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north  transept  was  the  part  first  begun  and  that  the  work 
there  was  kept  well  in  advance  of  that  on  the  south  side 
where  the  chapterhouse  is/ 

This  is  indeed  what  w^e  should  expect  to  find. 
According  to  the  plan  usually  followed  in  those  times,  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  new  work  would  be  done  before 
the  old,  which  still  continued  in  use,  was  interfered  with. 
And  here  the  end  of  the  north  transept  would  be 
the  natural  place  to  begin,  because  it  stood  quite 
free  and  clear  of  the  old  work.  The  west  side  of 
the  transept  could  be  gone  on  with  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  east  side  would  only  interfere  with  a  few  chapels,  the 
loss  of  which  would  not  seriously  inconvenience  the  monks 
using  the  church.  A  good  deal  of  the  w^ork  about  the 
new  chapels  round  the  east  end  could  also  be  done,  and  it 
probably  was.  But  the  south  transept  could  not  be  begun 
till  the  okl  chapterhouse  and  part  of  the  cloister  were 
pulled  down,  which  would  disturb  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
monks  even  more  than  the  moving  of  the  quire  to  the 
nave,  as  must  have  been  done  when  the  time  came  for 
pulling  down  the  east  end  of  the  church.  Both  we  may 
be  sure  would  be  put  off  as  long  as  possible. 

Henr}^  IIl.'s  rebuilding  was  a  royal  work  magnificently 
carried  out."  I  need  not  dilate  on  the  beauty  of  the 
architecture  or  the  splendour  of  the  decorations.  x\nd  it 
does  not  seem  very  profitable  to  discuss  its  bearings  on  the 
comparative  development  of  window  tracery  in  England 
and  France  at  the  time  of  its  buildino-.  Our  business 
now  is  with  the  growth  of  this  particular  church. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  new  work  was  limited 
in  the  east  by  the  already  existing  Lady  Chapel  which 
was  retained.  The  position  of  the  transept  was  fixed  in  its 
old  place  by  the  square  of  the  cloister  which  could  not  be 
altered.  The  width  of  the  main  buildino-  was  ruled  bv 
that  of  the  Norman  quire  to  which  it  was  joined  on,  and 
this    with    the    cloister    fixed    the    width    of    the    aisles. 

^  This  shows  itself  most  plainly  in  the  tril'orium    of    the   north   transept   was 

triforium  arcade.     All  round  the  prcsby-  built. 

tery  and  tlie  south  transept  the  onter  -  In  1261  the  work  up  to  that  time 

order  of  the  arches  varies  in  a  regular  was  reckoned  to  have  cost  £29,34519*.  8f/. 

succession.       In    alternate   arclies    it    is  in    the    money  of    the   time,    which   iu 

orocketed,  and  in  the  intervening  arches  value  must  have  been  at  least  as  much 

alternately  moulded  and  diapered.    This  as  half  a  million  now. 
succession  had  not  been  fixed  when  the 

c  2 
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Nevertheless  the  new  building  was  larger  in  all  possible 
directions  than  the  old  one.  A  ring  of  chapels  was  added 
round  the  east  end.  The  transepts  are  longer  and  have 
aisles  on  both  sides,  the  west  on  the  south  being  carried 
over  the  cloister  in  a  way  which  I  believe  is  unique, 
because  it  might  not  cut  into  it.  And  the  new  work  rose 
above  the  old  by  it  seems  the  whole  height  of  the  clearstory. 

This  work  extended  from  the  Lady  Chapel  on  the  east 
to  one  bay  beyond  the  crossing  on  the  west,  thus  covering 
the  western  aisles  of  the  transepts.  But  the  last  bay  was 
carried  up  only  to  the  height  of  the  old  work,  that  is 
of  the  ground  story  and  triforium  of  the  new.  The 
clearstory  window  on  each  side  there  has,  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  pointed  out,^  the  eastern  jamb  of  this  period  and  the 
western  of  the  next.  Temporary  buttresses  were  no 
doubt  put  to  support  the  great  arches  of  the  crossing  till 
the  clearstory  was  continued. 

Outside  the  church  this  work  included  the  chapter- 
house before-mentioned,  which  was  certainly  built  on  a 
new  site,  the  revestry,  so  much  of  the  cloister  as  lay 
within  the  south  transept,  and  its  east  wall  to  beyond  the 
chapterhouse  door. 

The  next  work  was  the  rebuilding  of  that  part  of  the 
western  arm  of  the  church  which  belongs  to  the  quire,  and 
one  bay  more  in  the  ground  story  and  triforium.  The 
corresponding  bays  of  the  north  walk  of  the  cloister  were 
rebuilt  at  the  same  time. 

Ever  since  men  began  to  distinguish  the  dates  of 
different  parts  of  the  church,  this  portion  has  been 
attributed  to  Edward  I.  ;  but  several  reasons  join  to 
convince  me  that  it  also  belongs  to  his  father.  That  it  is 
a  distinct  work  from  that  east  of  it  is  quite  clear.  One 
must  have  been  finished  or  nearly  so  before  the  other  was 
bejzun.  But  the  whole  treatment  is  so  exactlv  the  same, 
that  there  can  not  have  been  any  mterval.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  few  years  would  bring  changes  of 
style  easy  to  be  seen,  whereas  the  differences  we  find 
here  are  just  such  as  might  be  made  by  men  in  the 
course  of  their  work.  The  plan  of  the  pillars  was 
improved,  bronze  bands  were  used  to  their  shafts  instead 
of  marble,  and  a  better  treatment  of  the  spandrils  of  the 

'  Qleanings,  p.  31. 
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wall  arcade  was  introduced,  but  the  general  feeling  of  the 
work  is  the  same.  There  is  a  further  argument  from 
the  shields  in  the  aisle  walls.  Although  one  or  two  are 
missing  now,  we  know  the  subjects  of  all,  and  they 
distinctly  belong  to  the  time  of  Henry  III.  rather  than 
that  of  Edward  I,  Amongst  the  foreign  shields  there  is 
that  of  Eaymond  of  Provence  as  indeed  there  might  have 
been  had  they  been  put  up  in  Edward's  time,  but  there  is 
not  Castile  and  Leon  which  would  hardly  have  been  left 
out  then. 

When  all  this  is  considered  with  the  advanced  state  in 
which  we  have  found  Henry's  first  work  to  have  been  so 
early  as  1253,  it  seems  to  show  that  the  new  church,  in 
which  we  are  told  the  monks  first  sung  the  service  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1269,^  included  the  whole  quire  as  far 
west  as  the  pulpitum  and  a  little  beyond  it. 

The  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  was  that  the 
quire  and  what  lay  east  of  it  was  new,  and  the  nave  was 
of  the  twelfth  century.  One  bay  between  them  was  new 
but  was  only  carried  up  as  high  as  the  old  part,  the  new 
clearstory  stopping  there  with  the  eastern  jambs  of  the 
windows  as  it  had  done  at  the  earlier  break.  This 
architectural  condition  corresponded  with  the  internal 
divisions  of  the  church  ;  for  the  nave  and  quire  were  each 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  intermediate  bay  was  a 
vestibule  between  them.  There  would  be  no  appearance 
of  incongruity  inside  the  building,  and  men  seem  to  have 
been  content  with  it  for  a  long  time. 

The  cloisters  had  been  rebuilt  with  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  church  so  far  as  it  lay  by  them.  But  little  more 
seems  to  have  been  done  till  the  fourteenth  century  was 
reached.  Then  the  east  walk  of  the  cloister  was  carried 
on  from  where  it  had  been  left  by  Henry  III.  to  the  corner. 
And  about  the  same  time  the  frater  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  Only  the  lower  parts  of  the  Norman  walls  were 
kept,  and  the  architectural  features  in  them  were  buried 
from  view,  so  that  all  would  seem  new.  It  was  a  grand 
hall,  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  on  the  floor,  whilst  the  roof  ran  on  some 
distance  westwards  above  a  gallery. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  frater  was  probably  not  necessary 

^  On  the  occasion  of  the  transhition  of  the  body  of  St.  Edward. 
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ill  itself,  and  the  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  changed, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  monks  in  the  fourteentli  century 
Avere  beginninii'  to  fnid  their  house  old-fashioned  and  to 
wish  for  somethino'  more  modern  to  live  in.  A  jreneral 
re-building  of  the  domestic  parts  of  the  abbey  was  begun 
when  Simon  Langham  was  abbot,  and  completed  by 
Nicholas  Litlington  his  successor.  The  cloister  was 
finished  and  the  infirmary,  abbot's  house,  cellarer's 
offices  and  many  other  places  built  new  from  the  ground. 
Much  of  this  work  still  exists,  and  we  may  note  in  some 
of  it  how  far  the  change  in  the  Benedictine  manner 
of  life  had  then  gone.  The  infirmary  was  no  longer  a 
hall  for  common  use,  but  a  number  of  separate  houses, 
ranged  round  a  court  which  can  onl}^  be  called  a 
cloister  in  an  architectural  sense,  for  it  was  a  covered 
passage,  and  not  a  place  to  live  in.  Another  change 
may  be  seen  in  the  north  walk  of  the  great  cloister 
which  was  the  monks'  place  of  study.  Two  bays  of 
this  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  work  are  well 
known  as  curious  imitations  of  the  work  of  Henry  III. 
which  they  continue.  The  imitation  is  not  only  of  the 
2;eneral  design,  such  as  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is 
carried  out  in  minute  details. 

There  is  however  one  very  marked  difference  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  work.  The  earlier  has  its  wall 
face  ornamented  M'ith  arcading  and  tracery ;  in  tJie  later 
it  is  quite  plain.  When  the  former  was  built  the  monks 
sat  in  a  row  upon  the  bench  against  the  wall,  which  being 
seen  was  ornamented.  But  before  the  two  newer  bays 
were  built  the  fashion  had  changed.  The  monks  had  each 
his  separate  study,  and  the  studies  were  ranged  on  the 
windowed  side  of  the  passage,  the  wall  opposite  being 
hidden  by  book-cases.  The  marks  of  the  book-cases 
in  these  two  and  the  earlier  ba3's  still  remain,  but  those 
of  the  studies  have  been  "  restored  "  away. 

The  actual  dates  of  the  work  done  in  the  fourteentli 
century,  and  the  continuation  of  it  later,  are  not  perfectly 
made  out,  although  a  good  deal  of  documentar}^  evidence 
remains. 

There  was  work  going  on  in  the  cloister  in  1845,  v.dien 
Simon  Byrcheston  was  abbot,  and  the  completion  of  the 
east  walk  of  the  cloister  has  been  attributed  to  him.     The 
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style  of  the  work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  in  its 
"  restored "  condition,  is  rather  earlier  than  might  be 
expected  at  that  time,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  disprove 
the  attribution,  which  receives  conlirmation  from  the  fact 
that  Byrcheston  was  buried  in  that  part  of  the  cloister. 
It  was  the  custom  to  bury  a  man  near  to  any  important 
work  which  he  had  done. 

He  died  in  1349  of  the  black  death,  of  which  also  died 
as  many  as  twentj^-six  other  monks  of  Westminster.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Simon  Langham,  who  reigned  till  13G2, 
when  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely,  Nicholas  Litlington 
followed,  and  continued  abbot  till  1386. 

The  black  death,  which  stopped  work  in  so  many 
places,  seems  not  to  have  done  so  for  A'ery  long  here. 
We  find  that  they  were  at  work  again  on  the  cloister  in 
1350.  In  1353  vaulting  was  being  done  in  it ;  in  1354 
the  foundation  of  the  south  walk  was  laid,  and  more 
vaulting  done,  and  again  more  in  1356  and  1357,  when  a 
door  was  made  in  the  south  part  of  the  cloister,  which  I 
take  to  have  been  that  of  the  parlour.  In  1363  ironwork 
was  found  for  a  window  in  the  said  parlour,  which  is 
called  neic^  and  in  1363  the  account  was  balanced  up,  as 
the  cloister  was  finished. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  cloister  was  nearly 
finished  when  Langham  was  abbot.  His  successor  went 
on  with  the  outlying  buildings,  putting  his  initials  on 
them  rather  freely,  so  that  he  has  received  full  credit  for 
what  he  did.  On  Langham's  death  he  left  a  rich  legacy 
to  the  abbe}^,  and  that  no  doubt  hastened  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  in  which  he  evidently  took  great 
interest,  and  perhaps  something  of  it  was  left  to  be  spent 
upon  the  church. 

The  storv  of  the  rebuildino-  of  the  nave  is  difficult  to 
read  because,  though  it  was  spread  over  so  many  years, 
the  design  once  laid  down  was  kept  to,  and  the  details 
not  chano-ed.  The  desi2[n  is  that  of  Henry  III.'s  work 
continued,  and  the  details  seem  to  me  to  belong  rather  to 
the  fourteenth  century  than  to  the  fifteenth. 

As  early  as  1342  we  find  a  o-ood  deal  of  work  Q-oinjj 
on  in  the  nave.  It  is  called  "  new  work  in  the  old  church," 
and  the  account  includes  for  whitewashing  the  walls. 
And  I  think  that  at  this  time  the  intention  was  rather 
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to  modernize  the  old  cliurcli,  luuch  as  was  being  done 
about  the  same  time  with  the  Norman  naves  at  Norwich 
and  Peterboroiiij;h,  and  not  to  rebuild  the  whole.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  items  seem  to  refer  to 
windows. 

But  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  corresponding  with  the 
three  western  bays  of  the  cloister,  seems  to  have  Ijeen 
rebuilt  with  them.  And  if  so,  whatever  order  we  may 
assign  to  the  rebuildinc^  of  the  cloister,  the  rebuildinc^  of 
the  nave  must  have  been  determined  on  before  1363.  It 
is,  however,  not  until  1388  that  we  fmd  any  account  for 
the  pulling  down  of  the  old  work.  And  from  that  time 
the  work  seems  to  have  gone  on  steadily  but  slowly  all 
throui?h  the  rei<?n  of  Eichard  II.  It  seems  to  have 
almost  stopped  in  Henry  IV. 's  time,  but  was  taken  up 
again  in  his  son's,  who  appointed  a  commission  to  carry 
it  on.  It  seems  then  to  have  gone  on  quickly  for 
a  time,  and  in  the  third  year  we  find  lead  bought  to 
cover  one  side  [costa),  which  probably  means  an  aisle. 
The  building  was  therefore  well  advanced,  and  I  think 
the  upper  vault  was  nearly  all  done  when,  for  some 
reason- — probably  the  king's  death — the  work  ceased, 
and  the  west  end  and  the  junction  with  quire  eastward 
were  not  made  till  quite  the  end  of  the  century,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  next. 

This  last  work  shows  itself  plainly  in  the  building,  and 
in  the  vaulting  of  the  last  bays  there  are  Tudor  badges. 
The  earlier  work  is  so  uniform  in  character  that  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  order  of  it.  But  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  carving  in  the  wall  arcade,  so  far  as  it  remains 
amongst  the  monuments,  is  quite  "  decorated "  in  char- 
acter, and  I  think  that  the  whole  of  the  outer  walls  were 
begun  and  carried  to  some  height  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  western  part,  and  the 
bay  with  the  door  on  the  north  side,  have  the  carving  left 
in  block,  which  seems  to  tell  of  a  cessation  of  the  work 
when  the  carving  of  the  part  next  the  cloister  was 
finished,  and  the  rest  only  in  progress. 

Before  the  old  nave  was  pulled  down  the  east  end  of 
the  quire  was  closed  by  a  solid  wall,  and.  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  new  nave  was  used  at  least  for  proces- 
sions long  before  it  was  finished,  the  partition  wall  seems 
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to  have  stood  for  a  century.  That  it  was  a  substantial 
wall  is  proved  by  the  later  builders  having  crot  a  little 
out  of  the  level  with  the  string  courses,  which  tliey 
would  not  have  done  if  they  could  have  ruled  them 
through.' 

The  nave  was  scarcely  finislied  before  the  thirteenth- 
century  Lady  Chapel  was  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  another,  and  the  last  royal  work — the  new  Lady 
Chapel — of  King  Henry  VII.,  which  brought  the  church 
into  the  form  it  still  has. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  had  been  going  on  in  the 
other  buildings  of  the  abbey,  which  must  have  greatly 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  place,  but  of  which  I  think 
notice  has  not  been  taken  before.  It  was  the  provision 
of  private  apartments,  and  even  complete  houses  for 
individual  monks.  The  work  was  chiefly  of  timber,  and 
within  this  century  much  of  it  has  been  destroyed.  At 
the  suppression  of  the  abbey,  the  houses  were  portioned 
out  to  the  members  of  the  new  foundation,  who  lived  in 
them,  and  altered  them  to  suit  themselves,  and  twice 
within  this  century,  first,  when  the  number  of  preben- 
daries was  reduced,  and  again  lately,  Avhen  some 
property  was  transferred  from  the  Chapter  to  the  School, 
there  has  been  general  destruction.  The  work  which 
was  evidently  addition  to  the  stone  buildings  was,  I 
believe,  thought  by  most  to  be  later  than  the  suppression 
in  date,  as  indeed  some  of  it  was,  but  a  good  deal  was 
older.  These  parasitic  chambers  were  crowded  round 
the  dorter  in  every  place  where  one  could  be  got  in. 
The  most  considerable  part  yet  remaining  is  worked  up 
into  the  organist's  house,  and  it  has  by  some  mistake, 
the  origin  of  which  I  do  not  know,  had  the  impossible 
name  of  Litlmgtou's  bell  tower  given  to  it.  It  is  a  great 
stack  of  chambers  built  at  least  a  hundred  years  after 
Litlincrton's  time  acfainst  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
dorter,  into  which  it  had  a  door.  A  little  further  north 
there  is  a  large  chamber  with  a  Tudor  fire-place  above 
the  chapel  of  the  Common  House,  and  thence  northwards 


^  Tlie   clearstory  windows  in  tlio  bay  any    reason    for    this,    but    unless    the 

of  junction   do    rot   range    either    witli  eastern    jambs    have     been     altered    a 

those  to  the  east  or  those  to  the  west  of  difference   was    made   in    Henry   III.'s 

them.     I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  work. 
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to  the  end  of  llie  dorter,  llie  outside  oi"  the  wall  is  covered 
with  evidence  of  other  such  buildings,  as  may  be  seen 
Ironi  the  present  gynuiasiuni.  On  the  other  side  there 
was  a  good-sized  house  at  the  south,  afterwards  worked 
up  into  the  east  wing  of  Ashburnham  House,  and  pulled 
down  with  much  older  work,  in  1883,  and  there  was 
another  chamber  with  a  hre-place  over  the  dark  cloister, 
where  there  is  still  a  room  with  a  good  deal  of  the  old 
work  left  in  it. 

Whether  more  chambers  were  formed  in  the  dorter 
itself  the  alterations  and  accidents  of  three  and  a  half 
centuries,  culminating  in  our  time  in  the  complete 
modernisation  of  the  great  school-room,  have  \eh  no 
evidence  :  I  think  it  likely.  But  without  them  the 
chambers  already  mentioned,  with  those  in  the  Infirmary, 
would  be  enough  to  give  his  own  apartment  to  every 
monk ;  for  there  were  in  the  later  years  of  the  abbe}' 
only  about  thirty  of  them.  Some  of  the  chambers  are 
mentioned  with  the  names  of  the  occupants  in  the 
inventory  of  goods  at  the  suppression,  from  which  we 
also  learn  that  the  prior  had  a  house  with  an  entry,  a 
kitchen,  a  hall,  a  parlour,  and  a  buttery,  and  also  a  garden. 

The  ablDot  had  his  separate  house  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  was  always  the  house  of  a  great  lord,  but  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  desire  for  privacy  and  dcmiestic  comfort 
increased,  the  house  of  the  "  religious  "  lord  improved, 
perhaps  more  quickly  than  that  of  the  secular.  Abbot 
Litlington  rebuilt  the  house  here  at  Westminster,  and  it 
seems  to  have  served  as  he  left  it  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  on  the  north  side  of  the 
court  a  stone  building  was  set  up,  and  one  of  wood  at 
the  south-east,  which  extends  partly  over  the  cloister. 
These  buildings,  which  were  probably  connected  by  a 
gallery,  are  quite  of  domestic  character.  And  it  ma}"  be 
noted  that  the  wooden  building  takes  away  the  light  of 
the  older  monks'  parlour,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
by  that  time  the  use  of  the  parlour  as  the  ante-room  to 
the  cloister,  beyond  which  strangers  who  had  business 
with  anv  of  the  monks  miffht  not  o-q,  was  no  longer  cared 
for,  as  the  common  privacy  of  the  cloister  had  given 
place  to  the  individual  privacy  of  each  monk  in  his 
chamber  or  studv. 
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Unless  this  change  is  known  it  is  impossible  to  nnder 
stand  the  later  developments  of  monastic  buildings. 
With  it  we  may  see  the  meaning  of  these  changes, 
which  the  mere  moulding-monger  despises,  and,  when 
he  can,  destroys,  to  "  restore "  the  earlier  design,  but 
which  tell  us  of  the  life  of  those  who  inhabited  the 
buildings,  and  how  it  was  slowly  altered  as  time  went 
on,  and  refinement  or  laxity — which  you  will — increased. 

I  feel  that  though  this  paper  has  run  to  some  length, 
it  is  but  a  poor  telling  of  the  story  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  is  so  much  more  that  might  have  been  said  about 
the  building,  not  to  speak  of  the  tombs  and  other 
precious  things  which  it  enshrines.  The  apology  for  the 
paper  is  that  it  is  intended  as  a  preface  to  our  visit  to  the 
abbey  to-morrow,  and  that  I  liope  then  to  point  out  the 
evidence  for  statements  which  I  have  here  only  l:)aldly 
made. 


THE  SACKING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  KINGS 

HEAD    IN    THE    JeUUSALEAI    CiIAMUER    WITIIIX 

Westminstee  Abbey 

By  J.  WICKHAM  LEGO,  F.S.A. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
honorary  Secretary  to  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Liturgical  Text  Society, 

The  king  duly  anointed,  says  Lyndewode,  the  English 
canonist,  is  no  mere  lay  man ;  but  a  persona  mixta,,  one 
in  whom  the  characters  of  clerk  and  lay  are  combined.* 
And  it  has  been  held  part  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
that  the  king  when  anointed  with  holy  oil  becomes  in- 
vested with  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;^  this  claim  to  spiritual 
jurisdiction  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  England  by  the  bearing  before  the  king  of  three 
swords,  which  we  shall  see  to-morrow  at  the  Tower ;  one, 
blunted,  is  the  sword  of  mercy;  another,  borne  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  king,  shows  his  claim  to  spiritual  jurisdiction  ; 
a  third,  borne  on  the  left,  shows  his  claim  to  temporal 
authority.  This  ceremony  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time 
of  Eichard  I.^  In  like  manner,  the  king  of  France,  before 
the  late  unhappy  troubles  in  that  kingdom,  was  the  first 
ecclesiastical  person  in  his  realm,^  And  the  chief  of  all 
princes,  the  lord  of  the  world,  the  Koman  emperor,  was 
reckoned  among  the  pontiffs.     He  was  certainly  to  be  in 

^  Gulieluii    Ljndewode,    Frorincialp,  uncti  siinfc   spivitiialiter   (sic)    Jurisclic- 

lib.  iii.  tit.  2.     Ut  Clericalis,  note  Bene-  tionis  Capaces."     Tliis  statement  is  not 

ficiati.      Oxford,  1679,  p.  126.     "  Quod  contained  in  every  edition ;  and  for  the 

Hex  unctus  non  sit  mere  pei'sona  laica,  reference  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 

sed  mixta."     Tlie  King's  Chancellor,  on  H.  S.  Milman,  Dir.  S.  A. 
the    other  '  hand,    though     often     said  ^  Chronica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  JTone- 

nowadays  to  retain  something  spiritual  dene,  ed.  William  Stubbs,   Rolls  series, 

in  his  character,  is  according  to  Lynde-  1870,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 

wode  "  mere  laicus,"  "  qid  de  necessitate  ■*  [AUetz]    Ceremonial   du    Sucre   des 

non  erit  clericus,"  though  often   at  that  Rois  de  France,  Paris,  1775,  p.  54,  note, 

time  the  chancellor  happened  to  be   a  "  Le  Roi  de  France  est  la  premiere  per- 

clerk.  Sonne  Ecclesiastique  de  son  Royaume." 

-  Sir  Anthony  Fitzhei'bert,  La  Oraimde  See  also  De  Sacris  Unctionihns,  libri  tres. 

Abridgement,  London,  Richard  Tottell,  authore  H.  Moro,  Pai'is,  1593,  p.  159. 
1577,  fo.  35.     "  Regis  (sic)   sancto  oleo 
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holy  orders,  at  the  least  a  subdeacon.^  When  he  went  to 
receive  the  golden  crown  of  the  world  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Eome,  he  was  received  by  the  canons  of  that  church  as 
one  of  their  number ;  he  was  vested  in  a  surplice  and  grey 
a  mess,  and  afterwards  he  put  on  sandals,  tunicle,  and  im- 
perial mantle.  At  the  offertory,  in  the  place  of  the  sub- 
deacon  he  ministered  bread  and  wine  to  the  pope,  mixing 
the  water  with  the  wine.^  It  would  appear  also  to  be 
part  of  his  rights  to  sing  the  gospel  at  this  mass,  the  king 
of  France  or  the  king  of  Sicily  singing  the  epistle.'^ 

Now  the  mixed  character  of  the  king  of  England,  as 
clerk  and  lay,  is  no  where  better  seen  than  at  his  corona- 
tion. The  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  show  very 
plainly  that  the  king  is  an  ecclesiastical  as  wfell  as  a 
civil  governor.  This  afternoon  I  would  treat  of  the 
ceremonies  which  show  the  spiritual  side  of  the  kingly 
office,  leaving  for  to-morrow,  when  we  visit  the  Tower, 
the  ornaments  which  belong  to  the  civil  authority. 
Standing  as  we  do  here,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  altar 
before  which  since  the  JSTorman  Conquest  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land have  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  royal  unction, 
and  to  be  invested  with  the  royal  ornaments,  it  is  only  fitting 
for  us  to  consider  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation ;  and 
on  this  occasion  we  are  specially  fortunate  in  having  the 
permission  of  The  Queen,  the  gracious  Patron  of  our 
Institute,  to  examine  the  vestments  with  which  Her 
Majesty  was  arrayed  in  this  abbey  church,  at  the  time  of 
her  coronation,  now  more  than  fifty-five  years  ago. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  this  anointing  which  gives 

^Diirandus,  Sationale,  lib.  ii.  capp.  8  I'evesque  de  S.  Jehan  de  Latran,  qui  est 

and  11.     "  Unde  et  Eomani  Imperatores  le  pape.     Le  Pape  doit  clianter  la  messe, 

Pontifices  dicebantur."     On  tbe  clerical  et  Fempereuv  doit  dire  I'evangile.  et  le 

character  of  the  emperor,  and  his  rela-  roy  de  CecUe  (sic)  I'epistre.     Mais  si  le 

tions  to  the  pope  and  the  rest  of  the  roj  de  France  s'y  troiiye :  il  la  doit  dire 

Christian   world,    vre    may    read   with  devant  lui." 

pleasure    Mr.   Brvce's    admirable  essay  This  right  of  singhig  the  gospel  at  his 

on   the  Holy  Roman  Empire,    written  coronation  must  not  be  confounded  with 

before  he  liad  left  the /)ffraf?t>K.y  of  his-  that  of  reading  the  fifth  lesson  at  the 

torical  stvidies  for  the  penal  serA^itude  of  mattius  of  Cliristmas  Day.     (I.  Mabillon 

politics.  &  M.   Germain,  JTiiseiim  Ifalicum,  Lut. 

-  Pontijicale    'secundum     ritum     SS.  Paris.  1724,  t.  ii.  p.  325.)     The  emperor, 

Somaiie   Ecclesie,    Venetiis,   L.   A.   de  or  even  a  king,  read  the  lessou  clothed  in 

Giunta,  1520,  ff.  55  and  57.  a  white  cope.     Formerly,  I  think,  the 

•'Edm.  Mai'tene,  f?e  antiquis  ecclesia  emperor   read   the    seventh    lesson    at 

ritibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  ordo  viii.     Bassani,  mattins,  which  begins  :  Exiit  edictum   a 

1788,  t.  ii.  p.  212.    "  Apre  doit  passer  les  GiBsare  Augusto,  and  he  brandished  his 

monts  de  Toscane,  et  doit  venir  a  Romme  sword  manfully  as  he  began, 
et  la  il  doit  mander  les  senat     .... 
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SO  special  a  character  to  our  kings  ?  There  were  but  few 
Christian  kings  who  had  this  privilege.  Besides  the  king 
of  England,  it  was  confined  to  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  though  afterwards,  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  given  to  the  king  of  Scotland  and 
some  others,  by  special  papal  permission.  The  Christian 
kin<TS  who  were  neither  crowned  nor  anointed  were  no 
less  than  twenty-two  m  number/  Further,  of  the  four 
kings  who  alone  had  the  right  to  be  crowned  and 
anointed,  the  kings  of  England  and  France  had  a  special 
right  to  be  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  called  the  cream, 
a  word  derived  from  ^plcr^xa,  a  scented  nnguent.  Most 
of  us  know  that  in  the  Western  Church  three  different 
oils  wef e  blessed  by  the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday,  to 
be  ready  for  the  baptisms  that  were  to  follow  on  the 
ni^lit  of  Easter  Even  :  the  oil  of  the  sick  and  the  oil  of 
catechumens  were  of  simple  olive  oil ;  but  the  cream,  the 
most  important  and  holy  of  the  three  oils,  was  com- 
pounded of  olive  oil  and  balm.  It  was  employed  in  the 
more  sacred  functions  of  the  church ;  in  administering 
confirmation,    in    ordaining    priests,-    and     consecrating 


'  I  take  this  number  from  a  rare  little 
pamphlet  of  four  leaves,  4to,  with  this 
title  :  Modus  eligendi  |  Creandi  incoro- 
nandi  Imperatore»«  cum  \  forma  iui-a- 
mewti  necnoM  tituli  omnium  |  Regum 
Patriarcharum  &  Cardinalium.  Basilete 
apud  Panipliilum  Gengeubach.  Anno 
M.D.XIX.  It  has  this  note  on  the 
recto  of  A  iij. 

•[[Sequitur  de  regibus  Christianis 
quoruw  quidew  sunt  coronandi  &  qui- 
dem  no«,  qui  aute)«,  corona«di  sunt, 
debent  invngi  &  hoc  ev  {so  for  ex) 
priuilegio  antiquis  temporibus  ipsis ' 
regibus  concesso,  quia  niillus  debet 
inungi  nisi  ex  antiqua  &  approbata 
consuetudine  Tel  ex  priuilegio  apostolieo 
speciali,  sieut  sunt  reges  Scotise  qui  ab 
ecclesiaEomauadenoiio  habuit  per  priui- 
legium,  a  papa  Joanne,  xxij.  quod  po«sit 
inungi,  uecno«  rex  Franciie,  rex  Anglia?, 
rex  Hierusale?»  &  Cicilie,  qui  inung- 
untur  &  coronantur."  I  have  taken 
Cicilia  to  mean  Sicily,  here  and  above, 
tho'  the  appearance  of  Trinacria  in  the 
list  below  may  raise  a  question. 

These  kings  are  neither  crowned  nor 
anointed  :  Aragonum,  Sardinie,  Castella? 
vtriusque,  Legionis,  Portugalia?,  Maiori- 
carum,  Vngariae,  Datia),  Noruetise,  Cipri, 
Nauarise,    Boemia?,    PoUonia?,    Swelia?, 


Trinacritr,  Armenia?.  Bctice  aut  Granatie, 
Valentirius.     Then  follows  tliis  note  : 

\Sequeutes  Eeges  sunt  in  insula 
Hibernia>. 

Rex  Catholicus.         Eex  Coleii. 

Ecx  Mirania?.       Eex  Monethatolinte." 

Cf.  Huberti  Mori  De  sacrits  unctioni- 
bus,  lib.  II.  cap.  6.  Parisiis,  1593,  jj. 
13-1.  John  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor, 
chap.  viii.  2nd  edition.  Loud.  1G31,  pji. 
143,  et  seqq. 

-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cream 
was  used  in  the  ordination  of  priests  in 
the  Church  of  England  before  the 
clianges  of  the  sixteentli  century.  In 
the  Pontifical  of  JEghert  Arclihishop  of 
York  (^Surtees  Society,  1853,  p.  21)  at 
the  consecratio  preshiteri  appears  this 
rubric  :  Faciens  crucem  sanctam  de 
chrismate  in  manihtt-i  eius  (vel  eoruni)  et 
dicis  :  Consecrentur  manus,  etc.  Later 
on  the  cream  was  mixed  with  holy  oil 
(see  W.  Maskell,  Monnmenta  Ritualia 
EcclesicB  AnglicancE,  London,  1847,  vol. 
iii.  p.  213)  aud  the  same  practice 
continued  into  the  second  decade  at 
least  of  the  sixteenth  century.  (Liber 
Pontificalis  Chr.  JBainhridge,  Surtees 
Society,  1875,  p.  40.)  With  the  practice 
enjoined  by  the  Eoman  ])ontit3cal  we  are 
_  not  at  present  concerned. 
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bishops,  and  it  was  thus  considered  a  special  vehicle  for 
the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  fact,  there  are 
traces  of  a  popular  opinion,  not  however  allowed  bv 
authority,  that  as  the  second  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
is  present  in  the  eucharist,  so  the  third  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  resided  in  the  cream.  ^  The  use  therefore  of  the 
cream,  the  compound  oil,  in  coronation  gave  a  specially 
sacred  character  to  the  person  anointed.  And  to  this 
belief  Shakspere  gives  expression  in  the  speech  of  Kino- 
Richard  n.,  lines  wliicli  have  been  often  quoted  and  which 
are  doubtless  well  known  to  all  here  present : 

N^ot  all  the  water  in  tlie  i-oug-h  rude  sea, 

Can  wash  the  balm  off  from,  an  anointed  king.- 

The  successor  of  King  Eichard  H.,  who  needed 
whatever  support  he  could  gain  from  authority  for  his 
parliamentary  title,  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
myth  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  gave  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  when  he  was  in  exile,  a  cream  for  the 
apointing  of  the  kings  of  England ;  which  cream  was 
preserved  in  a  golden  eagle,  both  remaining  unknown 
until  discovered  by  divine  revelation  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Eichard  H,  who  then  desired  to  be  anointed 
with  this  cream  afresh.  Now  from  this  it  might  be 
thought  that  it  was  Henry  IV.  who  introduced  the  use 
of  the  cream  into  English  coronations;  but  it  is  not  so. 
In  the  order  for  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  II.,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  Henry  IV.,  directions  are  given 
for  the  making  of  a  cross  on  the  king's  head  with  cream. ^ 
The  other  places  which  were  anointed  were  anointed  with 
holy  oil,  or  oil  of  catechumens,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  unction  took  place  in  this  order :  first,  the 
king's  hands  were  anointed,  then  the  breast,  and  between 
the  shoulders,  then  the  shoulders,  and  the  boughs  of  the 
elbows,  all  with  holy  oil,  then  a  cross  was  made  on  the 
king's  head  with  holy  oil,  and  finally,  a  second  cross  was 
made,  also  on  the  head,  with  the  holy  cream.  The  king 
of  France  was  anointed  in  much  the  same  places,  but  in 

'  In  some  churciies  abroad  a  relic  of       any  irreverent  handling   of   the  cream 
this  belief  may  be  found  in  the  custom       suggests  tlie  same  doctrine, 
of   biirning    a    lamp    before    the    place  -  ^i'>[l  Richard  II.,  Act   III.   Sc.  ii. 

where  the  cream  is  kept.     And  every-       line  54. 

where  the  great  care  taken  to  prevent  ■'  Th.    Eymer,    Foedera,    Lond.    1818, 

vol.  ii.  par.  i,  p.  3-i. 
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the  reverse  order :  iirst  on  the  head,  and  last  on  tlie 
hands.  The  anointing  was  with  the  holy  cream,  to  which 
was  added  a  small  particle  from  the  ampulla,  believed  to 
have  been  brought  down  from  heaven  in  a  miraculous 
manner  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis.^  The  emperor  was  only 
anointed  on  the  right  arm  and  between  his  shoulders  with 
the  oil  of  catechumens."  {oleum  exorcizatum.) 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  last  of  the  English  sovereigns 
to  be  crowned  and  anointed  with  the  Latin  service,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  since  that  time  the  kings  of  England 
have  been  anointed,  not  with  cream,  but  with  pure  olive 
oil.  But  quite  lately,  Mr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  has 
shown  that  this  is  a  misapprehension,  and  that  the 
Stewart  kings  were  anointed  with  a  true  cream,  which  in 
the  multiplicity  of  its  ingredients  recalls  the  composition 
of  the  cream  of  the  Eastern  Christians.^  It  must  have 
been  (at  least  on  one  occasion)  extremely  costly,  for  a  fee 
of  £200  was  paid  by  King  James  II.  to  his  apothecary  for 
its  preparation.*  This  cream  was  to  be  blessed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  some  bishop  who  was  a 
member  of  the  chapter  of  Westminster,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  coronation.  Archbishop  Laud,  when  only 
bishop  of  St.  David's  and  vice-dean  of  Westminster, 
hallowed  the  cream  for  the  anointing  of  King  Charles  I. 
at  the  altar  in  St.  Edward's  chapel  on  the  morning  of  the 
coronation.  It  is  thus  interesting  to  find  unbroken  in  our 
more  modern  times  the  medieval  tradition,  that  the  oil 
with  which  the  king  of  England  is  to  be  anointed  is  a 
compound  oil :  and  this  is  the  more  noteworthy,  if  we 
remember  the  special  importance  which  was  attached  to 
the  cream  as  a  vehicle  for  the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  conferring  of  a  sacred  character  on  the  person 
anointed. 

^  Edm.  Mart.ene,  De  auiiqnis  ecclesice  Giunta,  1520,  fo.  55.  The  emperor  is 
ritibus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  ordo  viii.  Bassani,  not  anointed  by  the  poi^e,  but  by  the 
t.  ii.  p.  225.  In  the  outburst  of  bar-  senior  cardinal  bishop,  usually  before 
barism  wliich  we  call  the  French  the  altar  of  St.  Maurice, 
revolution  the  aw/)«?/ff,  venerable  merely  ^  Christopher  W^ords  worth,  The  man- 
as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  was  taken  to  ner  of  the  coronation  of  King  Charles 
some  public  place  at  Rhemes  and  there  the  First,  1892.  Henry  Bradshaw 
deliberately  broken  in  pieces.  (M.  C.  Society,  p.  4,  and  Introduction,  p.  xix. 
Leber,  Des  ceremonies  du  Sucre,  Paris  •*  Francis  Sandford,  The  History  of 
et  Eeims,  1825,  p.  3-48,  note.)  the    Coronation  of  .  .  .  James  II.       In 

PontificaJe     secnndmn     ritum     SS.  the  Savoy,  1687,  p.  91,  marginal  note. 
Momane   Ecclesie,   Venetiis,    L.   A.   de 
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The  practice  of  blessing  the  oil  on  the  niorninix  ot"  the 
coronation,  immediately  before  the  Dean  and  Chapter  go 
with  the  regalia  to  Westminster  Hall,  continued  as  late  as 
the  coronation  of  King  George  11.^  if  not  after.  The  rubric 
also  which  appears  at  the  head  of  the  modern  coronation 
orders  would  suggest  that  the  hallowing  of  the  oil  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  coronation  continued  into  the 
nineteenth  century.^  Otherwise  the  appearance  of  the 
direction  in  so  prominent  a  place  is  not   easily  explained. 

I  have  arranged  in  parallel  columns  the  English 
mediiEval  service  for  the  sacring  of  a  kinir  and  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop.  It  will  be  seen  how  like  in 
structure  the  two  orders  are.^ 


Consecration  of  a  Bishop.* 

Oath  of  obedience  to  tlie  metro- 
political  see,  and  examination 
by  the  meti'opolitan. 

Litany,  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
Veni  Creator. 

One  collect. 

Preface  (like  that  of  the  Eu- 
charist.) 

Anointing:. 


Delivery  of  the  crosier,  ring,  and 
mitre    with   the    book'   of    the 


gospels. 


I'jucharist. 


Consecration  of  th"  Kivg.^ 

Oath  to  observe  the  laws  of  St. 
Edward,  and  instruction  by  the 
metropolitan. 

Veni  Creator  and  Litany. 

Fopr  collects. 

Preface  (like  that  of  the  Eu- 
charist.) 

Anointing. 

Vesting  with  alb  and  tunicle  and 
perhapf=i  with  stole. 

Girding  with  the  sword,  delivery 
of  bracelets,  (or  stole)  pallium 
regale,  crown,  ring,  sceptre,  and 
rod. 

Eucharist. 


^  Vollstandiqe  Beschreibitng 
Rrdmmgs-Fest  .  .  .  Oeorc/ii  des  II. 
Hanover,  1728,  p.  15.  "  Wenn  nun  der 
Decanus  und  die  Prffibendarii  von  West- 
minster, des  Morgens  friilie,  das  lieilige 
Ocl,  zu  S""  Maj.  Salbung,  consecrii-et 
haben  "  n.  s.  w. 

-"  In  the  Morning  iipon  tlie  Day  of  the 
Coronation  early,  Care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  Ampidla  be  filled  with  Oil,  and, 
together  with  the  Spoon,  be  laid  ready 
upon  the  Altar  in  the  Abbey-Church." 

■'Notwithstanding  tlie  clerical  char- 
acter of  the  king  of  England  in  the 
middle  ages,  yet  no  priest-like  functions 
seem  to    have   been    given    to  him  ;   no 


"  ministering  either  of  God's  word  or  of 
the  Sacraments."  The  nearest  approach 
to  such  functions  seems  to  hare  been  the 
toxicliing  for  the  king's  evil,  and  the 
blessing  of  cramp-rings  on  Good  Friday. 
(See  W.  Maskell,  3Iomimenta  Ri/natia 
Ecclesiee  AnglicancB,  London,  1847,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  3.30-340.) 

■*  In  this  AY.  Haskell,  Monitmenia 
Rifualia  EcclesicB  A/iqlicai/ce,  London, 
1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  238,  has  been  followed. 

'"  See  my  edition  of  Liber  Eegalis  in 
the  second  fasciculus  (col.  673)  of  the 
Westminster  Missal,  printed  by  the 
Henry  Bradshaw  Society  in  1893. 
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The  da}'  oi  the  consecration  of  a  bi.shop  was  anciently 
always  a  Sunday  ;  later  on,  one  of  the  greater  festivals,  as 
an  Apostle's  day,  has  been  allowed.  Precisely  the  same 
rule  has  been  observed  in  the  coronation  of  a  king, 
Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  this  solemn  service  used 
formerly  to  be  performed.  King  Edward  YI.,  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  all  crowned  on  Sunday. 
The  emperor  ought  to  be  crowned  only  on  Midlent  Sunday. 

Then  the  vestments  worn  by  the  sovereign  are  those 
worn  by  a  bishop  at  mass,  if  we  except  the  amice  and  the 
fan  on  which  do  not  appear  among  the  royal  vestments,  and 
which  are  very  ]nuch  less  ancient  than  the  others.  Of 
the  golden  ornaiiienia,  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  have 
their  analogues  in  the  crosier  and  the  mitre,  while  the  ring 
is  common  both  to  bishop  and  king,  like  the  buskins  and 
sandals,  and  the  gloves,  which  are  usually  of  silk. 

Let  us  now  go  over  the  linen  and  silken  ornaments 
which  are  put  upon  the  king  immediately  after  his 
anointing  and  which,  it  has  been  said,  are  common  to 
him  and  the  bishop. 

The  first  ornament  put  upon  the  king  after  his  anoint- 
ing is  called  in  the  Latin  rubrics  amictus,  but  in  the 
English  service  it  is  called  a  shallow  coif,  or  a  linen  coif. 
Now  does  amictus  here  mean  any  covering  for  the  head  ? 
or  is  it  to  be  understood  in  its  technical  ecclesiastical 
sense,  of  an  amice;  i.e.  a  linen  vestment,  square  like  a 
handkerchief,  which  was  the  first  of  the  vestments  put  on 
by  the  priest  wdien  he  was  to  say  mass,  and  which  in 
England  probably,^  and  France  certainly,^  he  wore  upon 
his  head  until  he  had  approached  the  altar  or  even  made 
some  progress  in  the  service?^  There  is  a  gloss  in  a 
very  important  manuscript,  the  mass  book  of  Abbot 
Lytlington,  which  you    see  here  now ;  opposite    amictus 

^  It    would    seem    from    Sir   Tliomas  covering  tlie  liead  with  tlie  exception  of 

More  that  the  English  priest  in  his  day  the  face,  imtil  they  approach  tliC  altar; 

wore  the  amice  over  his  head  while  at  while  the  rival  friars,  the  Franciscans, 

the  altar.     (Sir  Thomas  More,  WorJces,  wear  the  amice  only  over  the  back  of  the 

London,    1557,  fo.  641,  col.  ij.  F.   "the  head. 

peple  pull  the  priest  from  the  aulter  and  •*  At  Soissons  the  priest  wore  the  amice 

y"  amis  from  liis  head.")  over   his  head   until  after  the  oifertory 

-  Until  the  destruction  of  the  Fi'ench  and    before     Orafe    fratres.     {Ilissale 

diocesan  liturgies  under  Pope  Pius  IX.  Suesson.    1745,    p.    23.)      At   Paris  the 

tlie  amice  was  worn  in  the  place  of  the  amice  was  thrown  back  a  little  later,  just 

biretta  in  many  dioceses.     The  Domini-  before    the    Secreta.       (Missale    Faris. 

cans    wear    it    even    now,    completely  1739,  p.  19. 
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ill  the  margin  are  the  words  vitta  Iraea}  It  would  thus 
seem  that  in  the  middle  ages  a  mere  linen  band  was  put 
over  the  king's  head  after  he  had  been  anointed,  to 
protect  the  holy  cream  from  any  irreverence.  Such  was 
the  object  also  of  the  linen  gloves  which  were  at  this 
moment  put  upon  the  king's  hands,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  gloves  offered  later  on  in  the  service  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Worksop,  embroidered  scarlet  gloves. 
Neither  the  linen  glove  nor  the  coif  appears  to  have  been 
used  at  the  last  coronation.  They  were  used  in  all 
likelihood  as  early  in  history  as  the  coronation  of  the  son 
of  Henry  II.  who  was  buried  with  the  linen  vestments 
that  had  been  hallowed  by  the  touching  of  the  cream  in 
his  coronation,^  and  "  a  fine  Linnen  Coif  Laced  and  a 
pair  of  fine  Linnen  Gloves,  presented  him  by  the  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain"  were  put  upon  King  George  III. 
after  his  anointing ;  though  of  the  rest  of  the  usual 
coronation  robes  only  the  armil  and  the  imperial  mantle 
seem  to  have  been  worn  at  this  coronation.^  Linen  coifs 
and  linen  gloves  "  ad  praeservationem  chrismatis,"  were 
put  upon  the  English  bishop  in  his  consecration  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  of  protecting  from  irreverence  the 
holy  cream.* 

At  the  last  coronation,  then,  the  first  vestment  that 
was  put  upon  the  sovereign  after  the  anointing,  was  the 
eolohium  sindonis.  This  is  really  the  alb,  a  vestment  allied 
to  the  rochet  of  bishops  and  the  surplice  of  clerks.  Up 
to  the  coronation  of  King  James  II.  it  would  appear  to 
have  had  sleeves,  for  it  is  said  to  be  like  a  dalmatic,  of 
which  sleeves  are  an  essential  part.  The  colohiurn 
■sindonis  of  King  Charles  II.  is  represented  with  long 
tight  sleeves.^     That  of  King  James  II.   had  none,°  and 

1  See  ray  edition  of  the  Liher  Begalis,  the  silken  glores  of  the  bishop  -which  are 

just  quoted,  col.  697.  worn  for  dignity. 

^Matthtei     Paris,     Eistoria     Maior,  ^SirEdward  Walker,  ^ct>«»«5/««^«/ 

Lend.,  1684,  p.  117,  A.D.  1J83.  accoioit     .     .     .      Coronatioji     of    His 

3  College  of  Arms  MSS.,S.M.  L.  30,  ^{T'*^    ^'"^     CA«r/e*    II.     London, 

fo.  210  (;<>)■     Foranintrodiictiontothe  1820      among      the     pates.      To      the 

Library   of  the  College  of  Arms   I   am  ?^;i^"'\l.tT"'?,^'i\^  u  (-odege  of  Arms 

indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Everard  Y    {            I^'a       X      ^''^  ^""^  '  '^'^'■^'  . 

Oreen,  F.S.A.,  Eouge  Dragon.  1"'  ^^'^^  ''"'^^^^  "^  "^"^  ^f '■§'"•  ,  «o"^e  of 

°           °  the  coronation  ornaments  are  drawn  on 

•»  W.   Maskell,  op.  cit.   t.  iii.   pp.   211  leaf  458  (385)   of  Harl.    6832    (Britisli 

and  270  note.     It  may   be  that  in   this  Museum.)     They  appear  to  hare  been 

note  there  is  some  confusion  between  the  made  in  tlic  seventeenth  century, 

linen  gloves  for  preserving  the  cream  and  « Francis  Sandford,  oj).  cit.  plate  1   D 
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it  is  the  same  with  this  colobium  sindonis  from  the  last 
coronation  which  has  also  undergone  further  changes. 
In  order  to  avoid  passing  it  over  the  head  of  the 
sovereign  it  has  been  divided  at  the  side,  and  is  merely 
fastened  at  the  shoulder.  Another  change  may  be 
noticed  in  the  addition  of  lace  to  tlie  vestment.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  come  down  from  the  middle  ages  ; 
and  lace  is  now  put  upon  church  ornaments  only  by 
those  who  are  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  antiquity.  (See 
plate  ii.) 

After  the  alb  there  was  put  on  the  king  a  tunicle, 
described  by  the  mediaeval  rubric  as  long,  reaching 
down  to  the  ground,  and  woven  with  golden  figures 
before  and  behind.  This  vestment  is  the  same  as  the 
dalmatic,  for  in  the  middle  ages  tunicle  and  dalmatic 
were  only  two  words  for  the  same  thing.  Some  of  the 
later  orders  direct  that  now  a  girdle  of  cloth  of  gold  shall 
be  put  on.^  At  the  same  time  the  buskins  and  sandals, 
with  the  spurs,  were  put  on  the  feet  of  the  sovereign. 
(See  plate  iii.) 

The  tunicle  or  dalmatic  is  not  unlike  the  alb  in  shape, 
but  it  is  made  of  silk,  not  linen :  it  was  worn  by  the 
deacon  or  sub- deacon  when  serving  at  the  altar ;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  bishop.  In  the  modern 
ornament  it  may  be  seen  that  it  has  been  divided  in 
front,  as  the  colobium  sindonis  and  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury surplice  have  been  divided,  for  the  convenience  of 
putting  on.  With  the  tunicle  the  buskins  and  sandals 
were  put  upon  the  feet,  together  with  the  spurs. 
Buskins  and  sandals  are  part  of  the  ceremonial  dress  of 
bishops ;  like  gloves,  they  are  mere  symbols  of  dignity. 
The  spurs  do  not  seem  to  be  ecclesiastical,  but  to  be 
allied  to  the  sword  with  which  the  king  at  this  time  is 
now  girded.  This  sword  is  shortly  after  offered  at  the 
altar  and  redeemed  for  a  sum  of  money,  usually  a 
hundred  shillings ;  it  is  then  borne  naked  before  the  king 
during  the  rest  of  the  ceremony,  and  we  shall  see  it 
to-morrow  at  the  Tower,  with  the  three  other  swords  of 
which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper. 

Buskins  and  sandals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  worn  at 

'  For  example,  that  of  Kiug  George  I.  (MS.  College  of  Arms.) 
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the  hist  coronation,  and  tlie  spurs  were  deUvered  to  the 
Queen,  but  forthwith  sent  back  to  the  altar. 

The  next  ornament  at  the  Last  coronation  was  the 
armilLa ;  it  is  a  stole,  worn  after  the  fashion  of  a  deacon. 
It  is  arranged  in  this  way  in  the  picture  of  "  The  Queen 
receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament,"  which  is  now  in  the  gallery 
at  Windsor,  and  familiar  to  many  of  us  through  the 
engraving  which  may  be  seen  in  so  many  English  houses. 
(See  plate  i.) 

The  stole  in  most  Western  dioceses  is  now  put  on 
immediately  after  the  alb,  and  before  the  tunicle  or 
dalmatic.  In  the  coronation  service  it  may  be  noticed 
that  it  is  put  on  after  the  tunicle  or  dalmatic,  even  in  the 
earlier  books.  The  deacon  still  wears  the  stole  outside 
the  dalmatic  in  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  at  Milan,  and  the 
Greek  and  Eussian  deacon  wears  his  also  outside  the 
tunic.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom ; 
for  at  a  council  held  at  Braga  in  561  deacons  were 
ordered  not  to  w^ear  their  stoles  under  the  tunic,  so  that 
they  seem  to  differ  nothing  from  sub-deacons^ ;  but 
accordino-  to  Hefele,  the  custom  of  wearincf  the  stole 
under  the  tunic  only  came  in  with  the  twelfth  century.^ 
Thus  our  kings  in  their  coronation  ceremonies  have 
preserved  an  ancient  custom  which  the  churchmen  have 
lost. 

With  the  armilla  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  already  in 
the  middle  ao;es  some  confasion  had  arisen.  Armilla 
means  a  bracelet,  and  bracelets  were  put  upon  the  arms 
of  Eichard  II.  at  this  place  in.  the  coronation  service,  with 
the  prayer  beginning  "  Accipe  armillas."^  Bracelets  are 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  regalia  of  Sporley,  made 
about  1450,'*  and  they  are  spoken  of  among  Henry  VIII.'s 
jewels,-^  and  in  Edward  VI. 's*'  and  Queen  Mary  Tudor's'^  co- 
ronation. Garters  were  put  upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  hands 
immediately  before  the  crown  was  put  upon  the  Queen's 

^  [Labbe]  Acta  Coiiciliorum,  Parisiis,  ^  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.    129,  fo.   7, 

1714,  t.  iii.  col.  351.  verso. 

-  C.  J.  Hefele,  Be.itriige  zur  Kirchen-  ^  MS.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.  123,  in  third 

f/eschichfe,    u.s.w.  Tubingen,   1864.    Bd.  collection,  folio   marked  344  in   cotem- 

ii.  p.  191.  porary  hand  ;  41  in  pencil. 

■*  Thouioe   Walsingham  TZ'wfo/v'ff  Aiir/-  ^  J.  H.  Flanche,  Seffal  Ilecorcl'!,Ijond., 

licana,    Rolls    series,    1863,    ed.    II.    T.  1838,  p.  20,  from  MSS.  College  of  Arms, 

Riley,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  1,  7,  and  W.  Y. 

•*  British  Museum  MS.     Claudius   A. 
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head ;  ^  and  bracelets  still  exist  amongst  the  <i;olden 
ornaments  of  the  coronation,  as  we  shall  see  to-morrow 
at  the  Tower. ^ 

But  the  Liber  regalis  which  is  cotemporaneoiis  with  the 
coronation  of  Kichard  II.  ijjives  the  followiiiix  rubric  to 
explain  the  words  Accipe  armillas.  "  These  armils  hang 
in  the  manner  of  a  stole  about  the  neck  and  from  each 
shoulder  to  the  joints  of  the  arms,  where  the}''  are  tied  by 
silken  bands,  as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  their 
structure,"  This  rubric  could  be  explained  very  well  if 
we  supposed  the  armil  to  be  a  stole  put  about  the  neck, 
like  that  of  a  priest  about  to  say  mass,  and  crossed  over 
the  breast,  being  tied  about  the  level  of  the  elbows  with 
a  band  or  girdle,  just  as  we  see  in  the  chromolithograph 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  coronation  robes. ^  We 
know  that  the  stole  crossed  over  the  breast  was  a  part  of 
the  English  royal  ornaments,  for  when  the  tomb  of  King 
Edward  I.  in  this  abbey  church  was  opened  in  1774, 
they  found  on  the  king's  body  a  stole  of  thick  white 
tissue,  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  crossed  over  the 
breast,  and  extending  on  each  side  downwards,  nearly  as 
low  as  the  wrist,  where  both  ends  were  brought  to  cross 
each  other. "^  And  in  the  very  coronation  order  of  Eichard 
II.,  cotemporaneous  with  which  there  is  the  Liher  regalis, 
which  explains  the  armilla  as  a  stole,  early  in  the  service, 
as  soon  as  the  tunicle  or  dalmatic  was  put  on,  appears  the 
statement  that  a  stole  was  thrown  about  the  kino^'s  neck.'' 

o 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts ; 
how  the  armil  can  be  a  stole,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
a  pair  of  bracelets. 

When  and  how  the  coronation  stole  came  to  be  worn 
after  the  fashion  of  a  deacon's  stole,  I  cannot  say.  From 
expressions  used  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  II.  one  is 

^  Hid.  p.  44.  of  Henry  VI.  the  ting  is  said  to  hare 

-  Bracelets    were    among   the   regalia  lain  prostrate  after  the  setting  of  the 

broken   and   defaced   by   the   rebels   in  crown   on    bis    bead    and    before   the 

1649.     {Archceologia,   1806,   vol.   xv.  p.  beginning   of   mass  :    that    "  then  they 

285.)  took  him  iip  and  dispoiled  him  of  all 

^  F.  Bock,  Die  Kleinodien  des  heiligen  his  geare  again.     Then  arraicd  him  as  a 

roonischen  Reichs,  Wien,   1864,  frontis-  Bishop  that  should  sing  a  Masse  with  a 

piece.  Dalmatick  like  a  Tunicle  with  a  Stole 

■•  Sir    Joseph    Ayloffe,     Archceologia,  about  his  neck  not  Crossed  and  Gloves 

1775,  vol.  iii.  p.  376.  like  a  Bishop."     (Library  of  the  College 

^  Thoma;    Walsingham,     op.    cit.     p.  of  Arms,   MS.,  S.   M.  L.   29,  fo.    101.) 

334.      In  the  confused   account  which  The  stole,   not  crossed,  would  be  as  a 

has  come  down  to  us  of  the  coronation  Sisbop  wears  this  ornament. 
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inclined  to  think  that  so  late  as  IGGl  the  stole  may  have 
been  worn  like  that  of  a  priest.  We  may  note  in  Charles 
II. 's  stole  the  innovation  of  two  crosses  at  the  ends.  The 
English  mediaeval  stole  had  no  embroidered  crosses  ;  and 
in  the  stole  of  King  James  II.  the  crosses  have  disappeared, 
thoncjh  we  see  them  ao'ain  in  the  stole  worn  at  the  last 
coronation.  The  crosses  are  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the 
patron  of  England,  red  npon  a  white  gronnd.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  in  the  chromolithograph  of  the 
Emperor  Cliarles  V.  we  see  no  crosses  on  the  stole  of  his 
coronation  robes. 

The  last  of  the  silken  ornaments  to  be  pnt  on  is  called 
the  pall  or  the  imperial  mantle.  The  mediaeval  rubric 
describes  this  as  '*  four  square  (quadrum)  and  woven 
throughout  with  golden  eagles."  Both  of  these  characters 
may  be  noted,  if  obscurely,  in  the  mantle  worn  at  the  last 
coronation,    and  in  that    of  KincT  Charles  II.     In  Kins^ 

■'  c  CD 

Charles  II.'s  mantle  the  point  behind  is  the  only  one  of 
the  four  corners  which  is  at  all  preserved;  and  yet  in 
the  prayer  which  accompanies  the  putting  on  of  the  pall, 
the  four  corners  are  spoken  of  as  if  essential.  They 
represent  the  lour  parts  of  the  world  subject  to  the 
divine  power.  Originally  the  imperial  mantle  must  have 
been  worn  as  if  it  were  a  lozenge,  or  diamond-shaped, 
with  the  points  before  and  behind  ;  and  then,  for  con- 
venience of  putting  on,  it  must  have  been  slit  up  in 
front,  thus  destroying  in  great  measure  the  square  shape 
and  the  appearance  of  a  lozenge  or  diamond,  and  giving  it 
more  resemblance  to  a  cope  than  to  au}^  other  ecclesi- 
astical vestment ;  but  Avlien  it  had  the  shape  of  a  lozenge 
with  a  round  opening,  by  which  it  was  put  over  the 
head,  it  must  have  been  in  appearance  singularly  like  a 
chasuble  ;  and  one  is  reminded  of  the  views  of  some 
antiquaries  who  hold  that  the  chasuble  was  in  shape  a 
lozenge  with  an  opening  in  the  centre.  Whether  indeed 
there  be  much,  or  au}^,  difference  between  the  cope  and 
the  chasuble  is  a  question  which  must  have  presented 
itself  to  anyone  who  pays  attention  to  mediaeval 
antiquities ;  ^    and    it    has    been    suggested    again    quite 

'  Sir  Thomas  More  must  have  known  as    Tyndall    saytli    after,    wliyther    the 

as  well  as  any  man  the  difference  between  prieste  save  Masse  in  his  gowne  or  in 

a  chasuble  and  a  cope;  yet  in  controversy  liys   cope."      {TVorkes.   Lond.    1557,  fo. 

with  Tindall  he  says,  "  They  care  not  365,  col.  ij.   H.)     It  has  been  pointed 
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recently  by  a  distiiiguislied  Eoiuaii  Catholic  clergyman, 
Mr.  Lockliart,  who  has  written  excellently  well  upon  the 
history  of  the  chasuble,  and  who  is  inclined  to  think  that 
in  the  tweUlli  century  the  sha])e  of  the  chasuble  must  have 
been  very  much  like  that  of  the  cope.^  I  am  inclined 
to  fancy,  therefore,  that  the  imperial  mantle  may  be  a 
chasuble,  which,  like  the  other  coronation  vestments,  has 
undergone  certain  changes  to  render  it  more  easy  of 
putting  on  and  off.     (See  plates  iv.  and  v.) 

The  other  feature  in  the  imperial  mantle  is  tiie 
enrichment  with  the  eagles,  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
Charles  II. 's  and  that  of  our  Queen's,  though  somewhat 
overlaid  in  both  cases  by  more  local  emblems ;  in  one 
case  of  fleurs  de  lys  and  roses,  and  the  other  by  roses, 
thistles,  and  shamrocks.  The  ea<>Ie  is  an  emblem  of 
imperial  domination  ;  and  the  claim  of  the  king  of 
England  before  the  conquest  to  be  emperor  or  basileus 
of  Britain  has  been  in  our  times  set  forth  afresh  b}' 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,^  though  Ion"'  ai^o  Mr.  Arthur  Tavlor 
in  his  Glory  of  Regality  had  forestalled  Mr.  Freeman  in 
this  particular  teaching.^  Probably  the  golden  eagles 
on  the  imperial  mantle  are  a  survival  of  the  claim  of  the 
King  of  England  to  be  Emperor  of  Britain,  lord  paramount 
over  all  the  islands  of  the  west,  a  dominion  looked  upon 
in  those  early  ages  as  stretching  over  a  second  world, 
even  as  the  dominion  of  the  Koman  emperor  extended 
over  the  world  known  to  the  ancients.  We  may  all  remem- 
ber the  salutation  given  by  Pope  Urban  II.  to  St.  Anselm, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  Pafci  alterius  orbis.^ 
If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  a  second  pope,  the 
king  might  well  be  a  second  emperor. 

out   that   Machyn    speaks   of    a   priest  Claude  Villette  {Les  raisons  de  Voffice, 

saying  mass  in  a  cope,  but  liis  evidence  etc.     Paris,  1611,  p.   228)   that   at    one 

is    less    valuable   becavise   he   was   less  time  the  French  mantle,  like  the  English, 

educated.       {The     Diary      of     Senry  had  been  four-cornered,  tho'  at  the  last 

Machyn,   Sept.  viii.   15G2,  Camden  Soc.  French  coronation  it  was  round. 

1848,  p.  291.)  2E.     A.    Freeman,     Eis/ori/    of    fhf 

^William    Lockliart,    The    Chasuble:  Norman   Conqnesf  of  Hiu/I  and,  Oxford, 

its  genuine  form  and  size,  London,  1891.  1877,  third  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  1-43,  ei  seqq. 

The  royal  mantle  of  the  Kings  of  France,  •'  Arthur  Taylor,  The  Glory  of  liega- 

which  is  the  analogue  of   the  imperial  litii,  Lond.  1820,  pp.  4  and  9. 

mantle  of  our  kings,  is  considered  by  some  ""See   R.    W.    Church,   Saint  Anselm, 

French  authors  to  be  a  chasuble.      (M.  C.  London,  1881,  chap.  xi.  p.  230.     "  The 

Leber,   Des   ceremonies   du  Sacre,  Paris  Pope  spoke   of   him  as   his  equal,   '  t\w 

&    Keims,    1825,    p.  312.)        It  might  Patriarch,  the  Apostolicus,  or  Pope  of  u 

Beem   from    the    explanation   given    by  second  world.' " 
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There  remain  two  other  coronation  ornaments  of 
which  I  wonid  speak,  becanse  we  do  not  see  them  here, 
nor  shall  we  see  them  to-morrow  at  the  Tower  :  the  ring-, 
and  the  <>loves.  The  rino-  is  of  <2;old,  with  a  table  ruby 
marked  with  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the  patron  of 
England,  and  is  put  upon  the  king's  wedding  finger^  as 
''  a  sign  of  kingly  dignity,  and  of  defence  of  the  Catholic 
faith."  Such  a  ruby  ring  was  given  by  King  Kichard  II. 
(the  letters  patent  still  exist  in  the  muniment  room  here-) 
for  the  use  of  his  successors  in  their  coronations.  At  the 
last  coronation  we  are  told  that  instead  of  beins^  made 
for  the  wedding  finger  the  ring  was  made  for  the  little 
finger;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (knowing  better 
than  the  heralds  who  had  ordered  the  ring)  put  the  ring 
on  the  weddino'-finorer ;  and  beins^  once  on,  it  could  not 
easily  be  got  off  again. 

The  scarlet  gloves  are  put  on  just  before  the  sovereign 
receives  the  sceptres,  and  are  provided  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Worksop.  At  the  last  coronation,  these 
scarlet  gloves  were  not  worn.  Like  the  ring,  the  buskins 
and  sandals,  they  are  symbols  of  dignity,  and  we  may 
notice  that  they  also  are  parts  of  the  episcopal  ornaments. 

.Further,  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  more  modern 
coronation  orders  have  a  resemblance  to  the  early 
episcopal  consecration  service,  and  which  the  mediaaval 
coronations  have  not.  In  the  mediasval  consecration  of 
bishops  the  last  thing  given  to  the  bishop  was  a  copy  of 
the  gospels.  In  the  coronations  for  two  hundred  years  past 
a  bible  has  been  given  to  the  sovereign  after  all  the  royal 
ornaments  have  been  put  on;  a  curious  instance  of  an 
unconscious  return  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  sacrinor  of  a 
king  in  more  modern  times  to  those  once  enjoined  in  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop. 


'  In  most  coronation  orders  the  ring  is  tliat  it  was  changed  to  the  left.     Soon 

directed  to  be  put  upon  the  fourth  finger  after,  the  Koman  books  made  the  same 

o!    tlie  king's  right  hand.     The  fourtli  change. 

finger,  if  we  count  the  thumb  as  the  first,  -I  have  printed  these  letters  patenls 

issurely  what  we  call  the  ring,  or  wedding  as  one  of  the  appendices   to  the  Inven- 

finger.     In  the  pre-Eeformatiou  Sarum  tory     of    the    Vestry    in    Westminster 

ManuaJe  the  wedding  finger  is  on  the  Abbey   taken  in  1388.       {ArchcBologia, 

right   hand,   and  it  was   only  in  1549  1890,  vol.  Hi.  p.  282.) 
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Til  conclusion,  I  would  venture  (so  far  as  a  subject  in 
duty  may)  to  oiler  my  respectful  thanks  to  the  Sovereign 
Lady  who  has  so  graciously  allowed  me  to  sliow  to  the 
Institute  the  robes  worn  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and 
who  has  further  condescended  to  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  these  archaeological  studies  by  the  interest  which  Her 
Majesty  has  shown  in  the  present  work. 

To  Mr.  Arnold  Royle,  C.B.,  Keeper  of  the  Robes,  I  am 
mdebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness.  He  has  aflbrded  me 
several  opportunities  of  examining  the  robes,  and  helped 
in  ever}^  way  my  investigations  into  their  history.  The 
Institute  is,  I  am  sure,  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Royle  for  his  assistance,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  heart-felt  gratitude  to  him. 

I  owe  to  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  the  following 
careful  descriptions  and  measurements  of  the  coronation 
robes.  The  collotypes  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
W.  Griggs  and  Co. 


The  Queen,  in  Coeonation  Robes,  eeceiving  the  Holy  Communion. 
From  the  Picture  at  AVindsor  by  .Sib  George  Hayter. 

C Reproduced  from  the  engraving  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Graves,  Pall  Mall). 


Explanation  of  Plate  II. 


THE  COLOBTUM  STNDONIS. 

The  vestment  known  as  the  colohiwm  sindonis,  which 
was  worn  at  the  last  Coronation,  is  a  sleeveless  rochet  of 
fine  linen  open  np  the  sides,  where  it  is  edged  with  lace, 
and  with  a  lace  flounce  nine  inches  deep  round  the 
bottom.  At  the  neck  it  is  cut  low  and  edged  across  with 
lace.  It  is  not  made  to  put  on  over  the  head,  but  opens 
on  the  left  shoulder,  where  there  are  three  small  buttons 
to  fasten  it.  There  are  three  like  buttons,  but  shams,  on 
the  right  shoulder. — W.  H.  St.  J.  H. 


COLOBIUM    SiNDONIS. 
CAlbeJ. 


Explanation  of  Plate  III. 


THE  TUNICLE  OR  DALMATIC. 

The  tunicle  or  dalmatic  only  slightly  resembles  the 
vestment  of  that  name ;  it  has  been  opened  np  the 
front  and  otherwise  altered  in  the  fashion  of  a  woman's 
upper  garment. 

It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  long  jacket  with  pointed  sleeves, 
of  yellow  cloth  of  gold,  woven  with  green  palm  branches 
from  which  issue  pink  roses,  green  shamrocks,  and  lilac- 
coloured  thistles.  It  is  edo-ed  throughout  with  o-old  lace 
half-an-inch  deep,  and  lined  with  rose-coloured  silk. 
There  are  no  fastenings  of  any  kind,  and  the  vestment 
seems  to  have  been  worn  in  the  manner  of  a  jacket. 

The  dimensions  of  the  vestment  are  these  :  from  the 
neck  to  the  waist,  9  inches  ;  from  the  waist  to  the  hem, 
40  inches.  The  length  of  the  front  opening  is  44^  inches, 
and  of  the  sleeve  from  the  waist  to  the  point,  27  inches. 


THE  ARMILLA  OR  STO].E. 

The  armilla  is  a  band  of  yellow  cloth  ot  gold,  3  inches 
wide  and  5  feet  2  inches  long,  with  gold  bullion  fringe  at 
the  ends.  It  is  shaped  to  fit  the  figure  and  is  embroidered 
with  Tudor  roses,  shamrocks,  thistles,  and  silver  eagles, 
with  royal  coronets  between.  The  central  device  is  a 
rose.  At  each  end  is  a  square  panel  with  a  blue  and 
white  torse  above  and  below,  and  worked  with  a  pink 
cross  of  St.  George  on  a  silver  ground. — W.  H.  St.  J.  H. 


PLATE   III. 


TUNTCA   AND   ARMILLA. 
{Tunivle  and  Stole). 


Explanation  of  Plates  iV.  ani.)  V. 


THE  IMPERIAL  MANTEE. 

The  Imperial  Mamie  resembles  in  shape  the  back  of  a 
cut-down  chasuble.  It  is  6  feet  5J  inches  long,  and 
measures  in  width  across  the  top,  28  inches  ;  7  J  inches 
lower,  43  inches ;  and  at  3  feet  2  J  inches,  5  feet  4  inches. 

It  is  made  out  of  four  breadths  (each  20  inches  wide) 
of  yellow  cloth  of  gold,  woven  w^ith  a  golden  branched 
pattern  which  forms  a  series  of  pointed-oval  loops. 
These  severally  contain  a  slipped  rose  {per  f ess  argent  and 
gules)  a  slipped  thistle,  or  a  shamrock  leaf.  The  loops 
are  connected  at  the  top  by  silver  fleurs-de-lis,  and  at  the 
sides  by  royal  coronets.  The  interspaces  are  filled  with 
silver  easjles  facinsj  to  the  sinister. 

The  mantle  is  edged  throughout  with  gold  fringe,  2A 
inches  deep,  and  is  lined  with  rose-coloured  silk. 

To  the  upper  edge  is  attached  on  one  side  an  oblong 
gilt  morse,  with  an  eagle  between  two  palm  branches  in 
the  centre,  and  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  at  the 
sides.— W.  II.  St.  J.  H. 


Pallium  regale  cum  aquxlis. 
{Cope  or  Chasuble). 


u 


SEAL  OF  GILBERT  DE  CLARE,   EARL  OF  HERTFORD. 
From  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Records  Grants  in  boxes  A. 157. 


THE   INTRODUCTION   OF  ARMORIAL   BEARINGS 
INTO   ENGLAND. 

By  J.  II.  ROUND,  M.A. 

The  origin  and  antiquity  of  coat- armour  has  long  been, 
with  heralds  and  antiquaries,  a  favourite  subject  of 
inquiry.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  those  who  have 
elaborately  discussed  the  question,  Mr.  Planche,  in  his 
Pursuivant  of  Anns,  denied  an  early  origin,  and  was 
severely  criticised  by  Mr.  Smith  Ellis  in  his  clever  but 
paradoxical  work  The  Antiquities  of  Heraldry.  Again, 
an  article  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,^  on  "The  origin 
and  development  of  coat-armour,"  probably  from  the  pen 
of  Mr,  Gougli  Nichols,  summed  up  the  position  thus: — 

"  It  appears  to  be  now  unanimously  conceded  by  all  judicious  and 

unprejudiced    inquirers,    that    it    wa,s    in    the  latter  portion  of  the 

twelfth  century  that  coat-arraour  was  first  adopted,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  prevalent,  if  at  all,  before  the  year  1180"   (p.  5). 

In  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Burnett's  monumental  work 
on  Heraldry,  our  latest  and  best  authority,  we  find  the 
same  view  adopted.  Mr.  Burnett  held  that  we  "  may 
regard  the  latter  half  of  the  tAvelfth  century  as  the  earliest 
period  to  which  we  can  trace  the  use  of  arms  in  the 
proper  sense "  (I.,  32).  Mr.  Woodward,  on  a  careful 
review  of  the  seals  of  the  period,  decides  that  that  of 
Philip  d'  Alsace,  Count  of  Flanders  fll70),  is  the  earliest 
armorial  seal  known,  and  that  no  others  are  met  wiih  till 
1177  or  1178.  "We  have  then  here,"  he  writes,  "the 
first  certainly  authentic  use  of  arms  upon  a  seal  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century"  (I.,  48).  This  appears 
to  be  also  the  opinion  of  the  best  French  authorities. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  challenge  in  toto  a 
conclusion  now  generally  accepted,  and  based,  it  would 
seem,   on    exhaustive  inquiry ;    nor   would    any  but  the 

'Vol.  III.  (ISGC),  p.  1. 
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clearest  evidence  justify  one  in  so  doing.  I  am 
about,  however,  to  bring  before  you  what  I  think  you 
will  accept  as  proof  that  a  true  armorial  coat  was 
actually  borne  in  England  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  that  is  to  say,  some  thirty  years  before  an}- 
armorial  shield,  it  is  said,  is  known. 

The  coat  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention  is  that 
of  the  house  of  Clare,  and  my  conclusions  are  based,  it 
will  be  seen,  on  evidence  drawn  from  three  distinct 
quarters.  There  is  no  bearing  more  familiar  than  that  of 
the  chevrons  of  Clare.  Where  do  they  first  appear  ?  Mr. 
Planche,  discussing  in  his  Pursuivant  of  Arms  (pp.  70-1), 
the  introduction  of  armorial  bearings,  wrote  as  follows  of 
the  shield  pictured  by  Bysshe  (1654)  in  his  Notes  on 
Nicholas  Upton  (pp.  88-9),  and  thus  described  by  him  : — 

Gilbertus  de  Clare  (Gilbert!  films  Batu  minor),  cui  Stephanus  Rex 
Pembrokite  Comitis  titulum  contulit,  Scutum  capreolis  plenum  habuit. 

On  this  Mr.  Planche  thus  comments:  — 

"  Fortunately  the  seal  of  a  Clare, — tlie  family  to  wliicb  most  of  our 
English  nobility  and  gentry  are  indebted  for  their  chevrons, — enables 
us  to  answer  the  question:  it  is  that  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  therefore  of  the  ]3t?riod 
which  immediately  preceded  the  bearing  of  hereditary  coat-armour. 
Instead  of  the  three  chevrons,  so  well  known  as  the  coat  of  Clare,  we 
find  the  long  kite-shaped  shield  of  the  Earl,  divided  into  thirteen 
equal  stripes  or  bands,  which  running  upwards  parallel  to  the  line 
formed  by  the  angular  top  of  the  shield  (a  very  marked  peculiarity 
in  the  shield  of  that  period),  on  the  dexter,  or  right-hand  side, 
presented  to  us,  descended,  I  naturally  infer,  with  the  slope  of  the 
shield,  on  the  sinister  or  left-hand  side,  and  that  such  was  the  opinion 
of  Bysshe  is  evident,  as  he  blazons  the  arms,  in  Latin,  thus  :  "  scutum 
capreolis  plenum  habuit,"  considering  them  what  is  termed  chevronny, 
that  is,  composed  of  as  many  chevrons  as  could  be  jDut  of  that 
breadth,  into  the  field.  Now  it  certainly  iippears  to  me  evident  that 
this  shield  was  only  strongly  banded  according  to  its  form,  the  bands 
being  gilt  and  painted  alternately,  and  that  their  reduction  to  three, 
in  conformity  with  a  prevailing  fashion,  produced  the  coat  of  arms 
which  w^e  see  on  the  seals  of  the  later  Clares,  viz. — "Or,  three 
chevrons  gules." 

To  this  Mr.  Ellis  retorted  (1869),  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Heraldry  (p.  177),  that  "in  the  sketch  in  Lansd.  MS.,  203, 
these  stripes  are  not  drawn  parallel  with  the  shield,  but 
in  the  form  that   chevrons   would   assume  when  seen  on 
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half  only  of  its  surface."    The  accompanying  reproduction 
[iii  the  sketch  will  show  you  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  right. ^ 

But  we  are  not  dependent  on  the  evidence  of  this 
sketch,  for  I  now  produce  from  another  quarter  an 
engraving  of  the  seal  of  the  Countess  of  Lincoln.  The 
parentage  of  this  lady  was  formerly  a  subject  of  dispute, 
and  the  evidence  allbrded  by  her  arms  was  therefore  not 
understood.  Mr.  Ellis  for  instance,  discussed  it  as  "  the 
chevrony  coat  of  Rohais,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  whose 
parentage  remains  undiscovered,"  and  suggested  that  "it 
gave  the  clue  to  her  origin  by  connecting  her  with  the 
Earls  of  Chester,  who  bore,  he  held,  "five  chevrons."     He 


SEAL    OF   EOHAIS    DE    CLAKE,    COUNTESS    OP   LINCOLN. 

therefore  made  her  the  daughter  of  Hugh,  a  brother  of 
Eanulf,  Earl  of  Chester  (d.  1153).^  But  it  is  now  known 
that  she  was  a  Clare,  being  in  fact  the  niece  of  the  above 
Earl  Gilbert  of  Pembroke.  In  the  light  of  this  discovery 
I  ask  you  to  compare  the  shields  they  bore.  You  will 
find  that  the  coat  of  Eohais,  which  is  here  reproduced,  is 
absolutely  identical  with  that  of  the  Earl,  the  uncle's 
shield  giving  it  in  profile,  and  the  niece's  seal  full-face. 

'I  would  suggest  that  tlie  represen-  t'nen  famous  incident  of  the  Earl  defcnd- 

tation  of  the  Earl  fighting  on  foot,  so  ing  himself  ■when  surprised  at  niglit. 
strange    as    of  itself   to   make  this   seal  -  Antiquit iex  of  Heraldry,  pp.  185-6". 

most    interesting,    may    point    to    some 
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JUit  ohserve  that  the  coat  is  not  "chevronny,"  nor  is  it 
"five  chevrons."  The  din'erence  in  the  width  of  the 
bands,  when  you  examine  it  closely,  proves  that  the  true 
blazon  is  six  chevrons. 

Having  been  enabled  to  establish  the  coat  by  this 
singular  coincidence,  I  now  pass  to  the  third  "leg"  on 
Avliich  my  demonstration  rests. 

Among  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  charters,  preserved  in 
the  Public  Eecord  Ollice,  is  one  of  Earl  Gilbert  of  Hertford, 
nephew  to  Earl  Gilbert  of  Pembroke.'  It  is  this  charter 
that  gave  me  the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  On  glancing 
at  its  seal,  I  was  amazed  to  find  the  well-known  coat  of 
Clare  clearly  depicted  on  the  shield.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  all.  The  contents  of  the  charter  mutatis  inutandis 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  charter  transcril)ed  in  the 
Lansdown  MS.  The  two  charters  are  complementary, 
they  belong  to  the  same  transaction,  and  are  witnessed  by 
the  same  men.  Internal  evidence  enables  me  to  date  this 
transaction  as  certainly  not  later  than  1146,  while  it 
cannot  of  course  be  earlier  than  1138,  the  year  in  which 
the  Earldom  of  Pembroke  is  said  to  have  been  created. 

The  chain  of  my  evidence  being  thus  complete,  I 
append  a  pedigree  showing  the  relationship  of  the  three 
persons  to  whom  I  have  refen-ed  : — 

Gilbert  de  Clare. 

\ 

I  I 

Alice,  sister  of  ^Eicbard  fitzGilbcrt  Gilbert,  Eael  OF=p Elizabeth,  sister  of 


Eandulf,  Earl  I  Pembroke, 

of  Chester.  6  chevrons. 


Walcran,    Count 
of  Meulan. 


Gilbert,  Eael      Eohais  DEi Gilbert   (de      Gilbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
OF  Hertford,         Clare,  Gant),Earl         broke   (1149-1176), 

3  chevrons.  6  chevrons.         of  Lincoln.         3  clievrons. 

On  comparing  this  with  Mr.  Ellis's  pedigree,"  we  may 
note  that  he  assigns  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  (in 
error)  "  three  chevrons."  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the 
coat  of  the  2nd  Earl,  for  Mr.  Planche  admitted  that 
his — 

"  shield  with  the  three  chevrons  on  it  is  fortunately  plain  enough, 
and  presents  us  with  an  interesting  instance  of  the  existence  of  what 

1  Grants  in  boxes,  A.  157.  '  Anfiqicifies   of  Heraldry,   pp.    199, 

200,  Cf.  p.  177. 
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may  be  called  a  ti-uly  heraldic  sbield,  at  that  early  period,"  [i.e.  ante 
1176.]' 

Even  this  shield  of  the  2ncl  Earl  is  of  earlier  date,  you 
see,  than  any  English  one  known,  according  to  our 
authorities.  Taking  it  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  my 
evidence,  it  points  to  the  Clares  having  led  the  v^ay  in 
the  use  of  armorial  bearings,  at  least  on  their  seals. 

Among  the  points  suggested  by  the  conclusion  we  have 
reached  is  the  possible  differencing  of  the  Clare  coat  by 
doubling  the  number  of  the  chevrons  ;  some  such  dif- 
ference was  certainly  needed  to  distinguish  the  two 
contemporary  Earls  Gilbert  of  Clare.  Mr.  Ellis  pointed 
out  (p.  199),  other  developments  of  the  coat. 

The  wife  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  the  sister 
of  Waleran,  Count  of  Meulan,  a  great  noble  whose  own 
coat  may  fitly  be  included  in  this  paper.  His  descendants 
bore  "  chequy  "  or  and  pules,  his  nephew  bore  a  chequy 
coat,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  shown  on  his  seal  with 
chequy  bearings  in  the  days  of  Stephen.  There  are  two 
of  his  seals  in  the  British  Museum,  on  which  the  chequy 
design  is  still  to  be  distinguished  on  the  lance  flao-  and  on 
the  saddle-cloth.  But  according  to  a  seventeenth  century 
drawing  of  this  seal,  in  the  Lansdown  MSS.  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  distrust ;  the  surcoat  and  the  shield  were 
also  represented  as  chequy,  though  the  design  is  now 
obliterated. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  acquainted  with  the  sketch  of  this  "  most 
important"  seal  (pp.  178-9)  but  failed  to  observe  tiiat 
the  charter  to  which  the  seal  belonged  was  addressed 
to  Simon,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  could  not  therefore 
be  later  than  1150.  Thus  we  can  assert  that  this  coat 
also  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Stephen,  and  is  indeed 
virtually  contemporary  with  that  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  I  may  add  that  ihe  attribution 
of  the  Earldom  of  Worcester  to  the  Count,  on  this  seal, 
is  the  sole  confirmation  known,  I  believe,  of  the  state- 
ment (by  the  continuator  of  Florence  of  Worcester)  that 
he  had  the  style. 

Before  leaving  this   seal,  we  may  note  that  from  the 

^Joiirn.  Brit.   Arch.    Asxoc.  x,  271.       The  authority  is  a  sketch  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Brooke,  Somerset  Herald. 
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Earl  Warcniie,  lialf-l)rotlier  of  Count  Waleran,  descended 
the  bearers  of  the  well-known  Warenne  coat,  (ihequy  or 
and  azure, — another  case  of  collateral  adoption. 

According  to  Brooke's  "  Aspilogia  "  (in  the  College  of 
Arms)  the  seal  of  Gilbert  de  Grant,  Earl  of  Lincoln  temj'). 
Stephen,  showed  a  shield  barry  of  six.  But  as  the 
impressions  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  are  too  obliterated 
to  show  any  such  bearings  now,  T  have  not  included  it 
among  my  proofs.  The  evidence  adduced  in  this  paper 
agrees,  it  will  be  seen,  with  the  view  T  advanced  in  my 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  namely,  that  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  that  family 
coats  of  arms  were,  probably,  in  course  of  adoption. 

The  proved  existence  of  the  Clare  coat  at  this  early 
period  is,  in  any  case,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  existing 
theory.  But  it  may  be  said  to  go  further,  for  it  suggests 
that  armorial  bearings  may  have  been  widely  in  use 
before  it  became  the  custom  to  depict  them  on  seals.  The 
silence  of  the  latter  would  thus  be  no  evidence  that 
bearinizs  were  not  in  use.  For  this  omission  the  reason 
would  be  obvious :  armorial  bearings  were  intended  to 
distinguish  their  wearers  in  the  field.  On  seals  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  legend,  which  made  unnecessary  the 
introduction  of  their  arms.  The  practice,  therefore,  of 
depicting  the  latter  would  only  be  introduced  sub- 
sequently and  by  degrees. 


ON  IMMURIXG  NUNS  WHO  HAD  BROKPJN  THEIR  VOWS. 
By  EDWAED  PEACOCK,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

How  much  has  romance  contributed  to  history  as  it 
floats  in  the  popular  mind  ?  This  is  a  question  easy  to 
ask.  To  formuLate  a  reply  would  call  for  long  continued 
and  most  intricate  investigation. 

There  are,  we  imagine,  very  few  articles  of  historic 
belief  more  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  those  untrained 
in  modern  methods  of  investigation  than  the  notion  that, 
from  some  early  time  in  the  middle  ages  down  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  religious  changes  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  the  law,  or  at  least  the  custom,  for  the 
authorities  who  bore  rule  in  the  religious  houses  of  women 
to  put  to  death  nuns  who  had  broken  their  vows,  by 
enclosing  them  in  cavities  of  the  convent  walls,  where, 
deprived  of  food  and  air,  they  must  shortly  perish.  So 
absolutely  certain  did  this  seem  that  historians,  poets, 
and  writers  of  romance,  one  and  all,  have  thought  that  a 
simple  statement  of  a  "  fact  "  so  obvious  did  not  require 
to  be  supported  by  evidence.  We  do  not  burden  our 
pages,  or  pause  in  our  rhetoric,  to  give  proof  of  state- 
ments which  have  never  been  called  in  question.  Writers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  as  needless  to  furnish  evidence  for 
immuring,  as  it  would  be  to  prove  the  Thames  an  English 
river,  or  that  Henry  VIII.  entered  into  more  than  one 
matrimonial  contract. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  out,  the  late  Ven. 
Edward  Churton,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  an  ac- 
complished writer  on  historical  and  antiquarian  subjects, 
was  the  first  person  who  called  in  question  that  immuring 
had  been  in  former  days  a  recognised  punishment.  Some- 
where about  forty  years  ago  he  read  a  paper  before  the 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  on  the  "  Penitential  Cells 
and   Prisons    connected   with   Monastic   Houses."      This 
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paper  was  printed  in   a  local  publieation   soon   after  its 
delivery.      It  must  be   evident  to  all  who   read  it,  and 
more    especially    to    those    who    had    the    advantage    of 
personal    acquaintance    with    the    author,    that   he    had 
investigated  the  question  of  imnmring  with  great  care  and 
the  thoroughness  which  was  habitual  to  him.     His  testi- 
mony is  not  the  less  valuable  because  he  took  a  some- 
what darker  view  than  the  present  writer    does  of  the 
monastic  discipline  of  the   middle  ages.     The  conclusion 
he  had  arrived  at  he  stated  without  reserve.     "  There 
never  was  a  time"  he  said  "when  it  could  have  been 
true."     This  learned  clergyman   had  made    a   study    of 
monastic    statutes,   he    had    probably   no    English    con- 
temporary who  was  so  well  versed  in  a  kind  of  literature 
then  almost  universally  despised  by  those  who  recognised 
its  existence.     His  studies  had  produced  such  absolute 
conviction  in  his  mind  that  he  said  if  in  a  single  one 
of  these  documents  there  can  be  found  any  indication  of 
such    a   punishment,  or    from    which    such  horrors    can 
reasonably  be  inferred  "  I  will  throw  up  my  brief." 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  historic  truth  that 
this  learned  paper  was  printed  in  a  local  journal,  where 
it  attracted  little  attention.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  no  single  one  of  the  literaiy  organs  of  the 
day  drew  attention  to  it.  In  1889  the  present  writer 
published  in  The  Dublin  Review  an  article  entitled  "  Were 
Nuns  ever  Immured?"  and  in  1892  the  Eev.  Herbert 
Thurston  contributed  a  very  valuable  paper  to  The 
Montli  on  the  same  subject,  which  we  believe  has 
recently  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  Beyond 
these  things  and  a  few  articles  in  newspapers,  no  further 
attempts  to  relieve  our  ancestors  from  this  gross  calumny 
have  ever  been  made. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  and  very  difficult 
TO  disprove  statements  which  have  absolutely  no  con- 
temporary evidence  in  their  support.  Monks  and  nuns 
in  the  mediaeval  time,  as  now,  were  subject  to  the  same 
temptations  as  other  people.  That  they  may  have  some- 
times committed  murders  of  this  peculiarly  atrocious 
kind  is  conceivable,  though  before  admitting  that  they 
ever  did  so,  we  should  require  a  reasonable  amount  of 
evidence  against  them.     It  must  however  be  borne    in 
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mind  that  burial  alive  was  legal  in  some  continental 
states  for  certain  offences,  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  in  our  own  land  this  barbarity  was 
not  quite  unknown.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  at  one  time 
thieves  were  buried  alive  on  the  "  Thief-downs "  near 
Sandwich.^  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
religious  history  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  investigated 
with  most  praiseworthy  ardour  by  students  of  very 
various  theological  and  political  proclivities.  Had  any- 
one of  these  zealous  workers  come  on  evidence  of  the 
practice  of  immuring  in  religious  houses,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  he  would  have  given  his  discovery  to  the  world. 
Putting  private  murder  on  one  side,  for  which  we  have 
not  a  shadow  of  proof,  it  would  be  extremely  surprising 
should  evidence  ever  be  forthcoming  that  the  authorities 
of  any  religious  house  ever  took  upon  themselves  to 
perpetrate  an  act  of  revolting  wickedness,  which  the  men 
of  the  twelfth  century  would  have  shuddered  at  as  much 
as  we  do  ourselves. 

The  question  may  very  reasonably  be  asked,  If  these 
stories  be  not  true  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  they 
have  been  so  very  widely  accepted  ?  It  is  a  natural 
question,  and  one  which  we  feel  demands  an  answer. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  piece  of  old-time  folk-lore  which  in 
the  days  of  fierce  politico-religious  controversy  has  been 
utilized,  perhaps  unconsciously,  for  the  sake  of  attack  on 
the  religious  orders.  We  know  that  the  Eoman  vestals 
who  were  unfaithful  were  compelled  to  descend  alive  into 
the  tomb.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  distorted  memory  of  certain  liideous  customs  of 
our  own  heathen  Teutonic  ancestors.  It  is,  we  apprehend, 
quite  certain  that  when  an  important  structure,  such  as 
a  bridge  or  a  fort,  was  built  human  sacrifices  were 
offered.-  There  is  a  story  that  when  the  castle  of 
Liebenstein  was  built,  a  child  who  had  been  bought  for 
the  purpose  from  its  unnatural  mother  was  built  up  alive 
in  the  foundations^  and  there  is  a  similar  legend  as  to  the 
fortifications  of   Copenhagen.*     It   is  even  said   that  in 

1  a.  L.  Gommc,  PrimU iveYolk-Moois,  ^  Academi/,  31  July,  1886,  p.  7.1. 

p.  147.  ■'Andrew    Hamilton,   Sixteen    montJis 

-  Hehn,   Wanderings   of  Plants   and       in  the  Danish  Isles,  toI.  i,  p.  106. 
Animals,  Ed.  Stalljbrass,  p.  420. 
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Lincolusliire  in  the  middle  ages  (a  very  elastic  term)  it 
was  tlift  practice  to  build  up  in  the  sea-wall  culprits  who 
had  caused  breaches  in  the  banks. ^  The  only  witnesses 
we  have  met  with  for  this  strange  statement  do  not  give 
their  authority.  It  is  a  thing  far  too  extraordinary  to 
receive  without  a  considerable  body  of  proof. 

In  the  mediaeval  romances,  burial  alive  for  unchastity 
is  sometimes  mentioned."  Horrible  tales  of  this  character 
might  if  needful  be  greatly  multiplied.  We  have  given 
the  foregoing  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  before  the 
time  of  the  period  known  as  the  Eeformation,  the  liuman 
mind  had  been  prepared  for  horrors  of  this  kind.  We 
may  furthur  remark  that  crusaders,  pilgrims,  and  travellers 
cominof  back  from  the  East  would  add  to  tlie  stock  of 
these  grim  narratives  by  importing  those  of  Asiatic  and 
African  growth.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  from 
an  early  period  immuring  and  burial  alive  have  been 
among  the  brutalities  perpetrated  by  Oriental  tyrants. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis  in  his  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  tells 
of  robbers  who  were  walled  up  alive  at  Shiraz  when  he 
was  there^  and  Abd-er-Eaman,  the  conqueror  of  Isly  is 
reported,  we  fear  too  truly,  to  have  built  up  living  con- 
spirators in  the  walls  of  Fez.^ 

Here  it  must  be  evident  that  there  was  prepared  ample 
ground-work  for  any  amount  of  fable.  In  a  time  of 
violent  religious  excitement  the  transference  was  easy 
from  fabledom,  Teutonic  barbarism,  and  Eastern  devilry, 
to  Christian  convents.  A  people  who  had  come  to  give 
unlimited  credence  to  writers  such  as  Bale,  Becon,  and 
Eoxe,  were  not  likely  to  be  critical  as  to  historical  evi- 
dence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extreme  popularity 
of  this  gruesome  superstition  is  due  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  He  was  almost  always  fair  to  the  men  of  the 
past,  standing  in  this  respect  in  most  amiable  contrast 
with  some  so-called  historians  of  our  own  time,  but  the 
most  ardent  of  the  admirers  of  the  great  creator  of 
modern    romance    will   hardly    say    that    the    power    of 


'  Miller     find     Skerchley's     Fenland,  ^  Morocco,  ifs  People  and  Places,  by 

p.  14fi.  Eclmondo   de    Amicis.      Trans,    by    C. 

^  Ellis's  Metrical  Romances,  ed.  Bohn,  Kolin-Tilfcon,   p.    237.     See    also    Card, 

pp.  84-S6.  Manning's  Pictures  of  Christian  Heroism^ 

3  pp.  2,m   203,  20  k  1855,  pp.  181-190. 
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wei<T^liinf>'  evidence  was  a  marked    characteristic  of   liis 

no 

genius.  The  picturesque,  ahke  in  the  past  and  the 
present,  appealed  so  strongly  to  his  vivid  imagination 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  him  for  having  used  for 
poetic  purposes  any  of  those  floating  wrecks  of  old 
traditional  lore  which  he  felt  would  serve  him.  His  mind 
was  far  less  preoccupied  by  theological  and  political 
prejudices  than  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  we 
may  feel  sure  that  on  a  subject  such  as  this  he  was  not  in 
advance  of  the  educated  opinion  of  his  time. 

Marmion  is  probably  even  now  the  best  known  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  romantic  poems.  If  we  may  accept  the 
testimonv  of  those  whose  memories  stretched  back  to 
1808,  when  "Marmion,  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field"  burst 
upon  the  world,  nearly  every  one  who  had  learnt  to  read 
was  to  be  found  poring  over  its  pages,  and  the 
dullest  of  the  dull  folk,  who  had  never  in  their  lives 
committed  any  verse  to  memory,  except  a  chapel  hymn 
or  a  hunting  song,  might  be  constantly  heard  even  on  the 
most  inopportune  occasions,  quoting  long  "  screeds "  of 
his  ballad-like  descriptions.  Racehorses,  lapdogs,  and 
barges  were  named  after  the  characters,  and  in  violation 
of  the  most  certain  testimony  of  historians  it  became 
an  article  of  faith  among  the  men  and  women  of  Lincoln- 
shire, (a  superstition  by  no  means  extinct  even  now)  that 
the  hero,  whose  last  words  were — 

"  Charge,  Chester,  charge  !     On,  Stanley,  on  !" 

was  a  native  of  the  county,  who  made  his  home  at 
Scrivelsby,  and  in  the  popular  mind  it  seemed  a  gross 
assumption  for  the  Dymokes,  who  had  held  the  manor 
for  ages  ere  Flodden  Field  was  won,  to  dispossess  the 
hero  of  the  hour  of  his  local  claim  on  their  regard. 

Fashions  change,  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is,  we 
fear,  now  suffering  a  temporary  eclipse,  but  Marmion  still 
holds  its  own.  There  are  very  few  educated  people  of 
England  or  America  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  plot. 
As  a  work  of  art  it  is  far  above  any  criticism  of  ours ;  we 
are  however  constrained  to  say  that  as  a  picture  of  what 
might  have  happened,  there  are  certain  portions  of  it  as 
wildly  impossible  as  anything  to  be  found  in  those  dear  old 
romances  which  first  stimulated  its  creator's  muse.     The 
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poet  found  the  story  of  immuring  nuns  a  vague  tradition 
— a  survival,  it  may  well  be  from  heathen  times — after 
the  appearance  of  Marmion  it  became,  what  it  is  now,  the 
serious  historical  conviction  of  the  iMiglish-speaking 
world,  a  thing  no  more  to  be  called  in  question  than 
the  manner  of  death  of  the  Eegent  Murray,  or  the 
execution  of  the  regicides. 

Constance  de  Beverley,  the  nun,  wlio  is  a 

"  Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevraud," 

breaks  her  a^ows  and  follows  Lord  Marmion  about  the 
country,  dressed  in  male  attire, 

"  A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride." 

After  a  time  her  seducer  tires  of  her.  Clara  has  a  fairer 
face  and  is  moreover  the  heiress  of  broad  lands,  so  poor 
Constance  is  cast  off  and  handed  over  to  the  superiors  of 
her  order.  So  far  the  story  is  in  harmony  with  the  habits  of 
the  time,  but  after  this  point  we  are  transported  to  realms 
of  mythological  dreaming.  What,  in  such  a  case  would 
have  been  the  punishment  of  the  culprit  we  cannot 
exactly  tell,  nothing  very  severe  we  imagine,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  w^e  are  in  the  year  1513,  a  period 
when  monastic  discipline,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
friends  as  w^ell  as  foes,  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  undue 
severity.  The  probability  is  that  the  extreme  punish- 
ment that  would  have  been  meted  out  to  Constance  for 
her  breach  of  monastic  vows  would  have  been  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  a  mild  character.  This  interesting 
young  lady  had  however  done  something  else  be3'ond 
running  away  with  her  lover.  She  had  committed  an 
act  which  the  secular  authorities  of  the  Victorian  age  are 
in  the  habit  of  treating  sternly.  She  tells  her  judges  on 
her  trial,  if  trial  it  can  be  called,  that  she  had  employed 
an  ecclesiastic,  an  apostate  like  herself,  who  had  under- 
taken that 

"  He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repaii", 
And  by  his  drugs  my  rival  fair 
A  saint  in  heaven  should  be." 

To  determine  the  fate  of  these  two  murderers  in  intent, 
though  not  in  act,  a  Benedictine  chapter  was  held  on 
Holy  Island,  at  which  were  present  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
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Cuthbert,  the  Abbess  of  Whitby,  and  the  Abbess  of 
Tyneraouth.  The  ignorance  of  monastic  life  shown  in 
imagining  these  abbesses  judges  in  a  cause  involving 
issues  of  life  and  death  should  be  noted  as  we  pass 
along.  They  held  their  chapter  in  a  dim  underground 
vault,  built  for  a  penitential  abode  by  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king,  but  which  was  then  used  as  a  burial-place 

"■  for  snch  dead, 
As  havint>'  died  in  mortal  sin 
Might  not  be  laid  the  cliurch  within." 

Before  the  judges  there  stood  an  iron  table,  on  which 
there  lay  a  copy  of  the  "  statutes  "  of  Saint  Benedict. 
The  author  does  not  tell  us  so,  but  the  uninstructed 
reader  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Benedictine  rule  contains  some  sort  of  provision,  direct 
or  by  implication,  for  the  tragedy  that  followed.  Of 
course  we  need  not  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
found  therein.  Sir  Walter  Scott  must  have  known  of  the 
rule  by  name  onl}'",  yet  it  is  verv  strange  that  one  so 
deeply  interested  in  all  things  mediaeval  should  never 
have  read,  or  at  least  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  docu- 
ment which  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  call  the  text 
book  of  western  monasticism.  Numerous  essays  and  com 
mentaries  on  the  Benedictine  ruleexisted  in  his  day;  of  these 
he  seems  to  have  been  also  ignorant.  We  are  spared  the 
trial,  but  the  sentence  was  that  Constance  and  the  "  caitiff 
monk  "  were  to  be  immured  in  niches  within  the  vault. 

When  the  great  poet  drew  this  terrible  picture  we  are 
quite  sure  that  he  had  no  notion  that  he  was  guilty  of 
grotesque  misrepresentation.  The  note  he  appended  to 
the  passage  shows  how  dense  was  the  fog  of  ignorance 
which  eighty-five  years  ago  enshrouded  all  things  relating 
to  the  middle  ages,  when  the  greatest  authority  on  such 
matters  in  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe,  could  permit  him- 
self to  write  in  the  following  simple  fashion. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  religious  who  broke  their 
vows  of  chastity  were  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  as 
the  Eoman  vestals  in  a  similar  case.  A  small  niche, 
sufficient  to  enclose  their  bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive 
wall  of  the  convent ;  a  slender  pittance  of  food  and  water 
was  deposited  in  it,  and  the  awful  words  Vade  in  pace, 
were   the   sio;nal  for  immurino-  the  criminal.     It  is    not 
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likely  that  in  latter  times  this  punishment  was  often 
resorted  to,  but  among  the  ruins  of  Coldingham  were 
some  years  ago  discovered  the  remains  of  a  female 
skeleton  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  niche  and  position 
of  the  figure,  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  immured  nun." 

No  ancient  authority  is  quoted.  Xo  law  book,  coiiciliar 
decree,  monastic  rule,  or  episcopal  injunction  is  referred 
to.  We  have  not  even  a  shred  of  evidence  culled  from  some 
gossipping  chronicler  who  hated  the  religious  orders.  The 
whole  of  this  terrible  indictment  on  mediieval  society  rests, 
for  anything  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  on  vague  rumour, 
confirmed  by  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  skeleton  in  a 
wall  of  one  of  the  religious  houses  on  the  Scottish  Border. 
Yet  the  testimony  furnished  by  Sir  Walter's  poem  and  its 
accompanying  note  has  been  reproduced  in  countless 
romances,  review  articles,  and  essays,  from  his  days  to  our 
own.  And  so  the  work  of  making  history  goes  on.  One 
example  of  this  interesting  kind  of  manufacture  must 
suffice.  The  anonymous  author  of  The  Camp  of  Refuge, 
a  book  justly  popular  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  forty 
years  ago,  improves  on  his  original,  for  he  makes  one  of 
his  characters — an  abbot — threaten  this  dire  punishment, 
not  for  vow-breaking,  but  for  political  misdemeanour,  and 
Mr  Miller,  the  author  of  Fenland,  who  edited  a  new 
edition  of  this  work  in  1880,  so  far  from  entertaining  a 
doubt  on  the  matter,  informs  his  readers  in  a  note 

"  That  the  religious  (like  the  Eoman  vestals)  who  broke 
their  vows,  were  immured  in  a  niche."     p.  77. 

We  have  not  ourselves  examined  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  skeleton  at  Coldingham  to  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  made  reference  in  his  note.  That  task  has 
been  however  faithfully  discharged  by  the  Eev.  Herbert 
Thurston,  S.  J.  From  the  information  that  has  come  down 
to  us  it  is  very  doubtful  what  was  the  sex  of  the  human 
being,  and  the  only  suggestion  that  the  person  was 
committed  alive  to  the  tomb  is  the  fact  that  sandals  of 
leather  furnished  with  silken  latchets  were  found  in 
proximity  to  the  skeleton.  We  need  not  draw  the 
attention  of  an  assembly  like  the  present  to  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  many  instances  wherein  the  dead  when 
their  graves  have  been  opened  have  been  found  to  have 
shoes  on  their  feet. 
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The  difficulties  "wLicli  surround  those  would-be  inter- 
preters of  our  poets  who  try  to  explain  what  trains  of 
thought  have  produced  this  or  that  series  of  impressions  on 
the  author's  mind,  which  have  in  time  resulted  in  a  finished 
picture  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations,  are  so 
great  that  we  should  shrink  from  attempting  the  task  in  any 
case.  There  is  no  author  except  perhaps  Shakespere  with 
whom  such  a  course  would  be  more  rash  than  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  His  reading  was  so  vast  that  there  are  very  few 
of  us,  we  hope,  vain  enough  to  think  that  we  can  trace 
his  footsteps.  It  may  however  be  not  uninteresting  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Military  Memoirs  of 
Captain  George  Carleton,  a  work  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1738,  was  familiar  to  Scott.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  De  Foe  and  also  to  Dean  Swift,  In  our 
opinion,  if  by  either,  the  internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
De  Foe.  According  to  Lowndes'  Bibliographer  s  Manual 
(ed.  Bohn)  Scott  edited  an  edition  of  this  work  the  year 
after  the  publication  of  Marmion.  We  have  read  it  in 
Hazlitt's  edition  of  De  Foe's  works  1841,  vol.  II.  There 
occurs  in  this  book  (p.  36)  an  account  how  during  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  two  officers,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  eloped  with  two 
nuns  from  a  convent.  The  young  women,  We  are  told,  were 
captured  and  "  condemned  directly  to  the  punishment  of 
immuring,"  but  after  great  exertions  on  Lord  Peter- 
borough's part,  the  punishment  was  first  suspended,  then 
withdrawn,  as  in  the  end  the  young  women  were  restored 
to  their  places  in  the  convent.  .  A  noticeable  fact  about 
this  Spanish  immuring  is  that  it  difiers  in  important  points 
from  what  we  hear  of  in  this  country.  Carleton,  or  who- 
ever wrote  the  book,  describes  the  sufferers  in  such  cases  as 
"  confined  between  four  narrow  walls,  only  open  at  the 
top,  and  thence  to  be  half  supported  with  bread  and  water 
till  the  offenders  gradually  starve  to  death." 

Whether  this  story  be  true  or  only  one  of  those  romantic 
touches  which  the  writer  has  in  some  other  places  added 
for  the  sake  of  enlivening  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  but  a  dull  narrative  of  military  adventures  we  are 
unable  to  say.  If  there  be  even  a  foundation  of  truth 
therein  we  should  imagine  that  there  is  some  further 
record  of  it. 
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The  late  J\Ir.  J.  Iv.  Planclie,  in  an  early  work,  tells  his 
readers  that  Ileinrich  TuschI,  knight  of  Saldenan,  con- 
demned his  wife  to  be  inminred  for  nnchastity/  And  Mr. 
Horace  j\Iariyat  gives  an  acconnt  of  the  bnrying  alive  of 
two  little  beggar  children  at  Gudhem,  in  Sweden,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  stopping  the  ravages  of  the  JJlack  Death.-  If 
this  latter  atrocity  really  occurred,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
it  was,  as  the  author  suggests,  a  survival  of  heathenism. 

A  Provencal  ballad  referred  to  by  the  Countess  Evelyn 
Martinengo-Cesaresco,  in  her  Essays  in  the  Studi/  of  Folk- 
Songs,  tells  of  the  cruelty  of  the  mother  of  Guilhem  de 
Beau  voire,  wdio,  while  her  son  was  engaged  in  adventures 
far  away  from  his  home,  degraded  his  child-wife  into  a 
swine-girl.  On  the  husband's  return  he  discovers  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done,  and  exclaims,  "  If  j^ou  were 
not  my  mother,  I  would  have  you  hung ;  as  you  are  my 
mother  I  will  wall  you  up  between  two  walls "  (p.  199).  The 
immuring  here  threatened  cannot  have  been  of  the  kind 
imagined  by  Scott,  for  in  that  case  the  punishment  would 
have  been  s^reater  than  han2;in2,  an  extreme  of  violence 
from  which  the  enrasced  son  shrank;  what  is  no  doubt 
meant  is  that  form  of  close  confinement  which  has  been 
commented  on  by  Eev.  Herbert  Thurston  in  The  Month. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  story  of  the  immuring  of  nuns 
was  known  of  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  religious 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  exhaustive  index  to 
Seeley's  edition  of  The  Acts  and  Monuments,  of  John  Foxe, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gough's  General  Index  to  the 
Puhlications  of  the  Parker  Society,  and  in  neither  of  these 
carefully  executed  works  of  reference  have  we  been  able 
to  trace  it.  A  similar  remark  holds  good  as  to  the  index 
to  the  first  fifty  volumes  of  the  Archceohgia,  and  that  of 
the  first  twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  our  own 
body. 

^    Descent  of  the  Danube   (1828),  p.  -   One    Year    in   Sweden  (1862),  vol. 

VI.  I.,  p.  273. 
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February  7th,  1S94. 
Ema]\uel  Green,  F.S.A.   (Hon.  Director),  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  Wright  Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and 
described  a  small  box  of  cuir-houilli  work  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mr.  Taylor  thus  described  the  box  and  its  contents  : — 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  exhibiting  to  the  Institute  an  interesting' 
example  of  ruir-houilli  or  curbely  work  belonging  probably  to  the  early 
part  of  the  tifteenth  centmy. 

It  takeg  the  form  of  a  coffer  or  box,  in  shape  an  irregular  octagon, 
six  of  the  sides  measuring  1  inch  and  a  half,  and  the  remaining  two 
sides,  which  form  the  back  and  front  of  the  box,  about  6  inches.  It 
is  2  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  6  inches 
and  three-quarters  in  its  extreme  length.  The  body  is  formed  with  a 
lip  varying  from  three-eighths  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
The  cover  which  fits  over  the  lip,  was  formerly  fastened  to  the  body 
by  leather  attachments  ornamented  in  imitation  of  lunges. 

This  example  it  will  be  observed  is  covered  with  and  made  of 
leather.  The  top  of  the  cover  is  richly  ornamented  with  a  floriated 
scroll  of  great  elegance  and  beauty,  the  ground  work  being  pounced, 
the  edge  of  the  cover  has  alternate  plain  and  pounced  diagonal  lines 
running  from  left  to  right  each  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  the  body  has  alternate  leaves  and  pounced  work,  the  leaves  run- 
ning from  right  to  left. 

The  date  attributed  I  gather  as  well  from  the  style  of  the  work  as 
from  the  characters  in  which  the  words  '  +  Mercy  Jhu+  '  are  written 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover. 

Whether  these  words  are  but  the  pious  ejaculation  of  the  owner,  or 
indicate  that  the  box  was  intended  for  some  religious  or  quasi-religious 
use,  as  for  instance  a  case  for  a  reliquary,  I  leave  others  to  determine. 
More  probably  it  was  originally  intended  to  answer  the  purpose  which 
it  has  certainly  fulfilled  for  the  last  260  years,  namely  to  hold 
evidences.  I  exhibit  its  contents  which  consist  of  five  counter  bonds 
dating  from  the  13th  May  1633  to  the  18th  November,  1636,  all  given 
by  Thomas  Ellys  of  Norhill  in  co.  Bedford  to  his  brother  William 
Ellys  of  Grays  Inn  as  securities  to  William  Ellys  who  had  become 
bound  for  various  sums  owing  by  Thomas  Ellys.  All  the  bonds 
appear  to  have  been  originally  folded  so  as  to  fit  the  box  exhibited. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  view  that  this  may  have  been  a  box 
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fur  cvidencfs  is  the  presence  of  the  ri'iiiuins  of  two  seals  securing'  the 
two  pjirts  of  the  box  together.  Thouji^h  it  is  impossible  to  lix  even 
approximately  the  date  Avhen  these  seals  were  aihxed  it  seems  certain 
that  they  ai"e  not  earlier  than  1()30. 

A  liole  has  been  bored  in  the  top  of  the  cover,  possibly  to  pass  a 
strint;-  or  tape  thi'oii<^h  to  tie  I'ound  the  box. 

The  earliest  mention  of  curhch/  work  Avith  v/hich  I  am  acquainted 
occui's  in  Chaucer's  >Sir  Topas  '  His  jambeaux  were  of  quirboil}'.' 

It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  inventory  of  151;}  of  the  Apparel  for 
the  Field  of  Henry  Karl  of  Northumberland  printed  in  Arrhaulofjla, 
vol.  xxvi.  where  the  entry  occurs.  '  Item  the  iiii  Trappors  of 
Curbely  covered  wyth  blewe  velluit  embrodered  wyth  deuyseure.' 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  for  me  to  add  a  word  as  to  who  the 
parties  to  these  bonds  were,  especially  as  the  name  of  one  of  them 
occurs  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jom-ual  of  the  Institute  in  Mr. 
Scharfe's  '  Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  of  Judges  in  the  Guildhall.' 

The  family  of  Ellys  is  said  to  have  been  originally  Welsh,  but 
appears  to  have  been  settled  at  Wyham  in  Lincolnshire  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  brothers  mentioned  in  the  bonds  were  two  sons  of 
Thomas  Pollys  of  Grantham  ;  they  appear  to  have  taken  opposite  sides 
in  the  Civil  War.  Thomas,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1660  for  his  loyalty  during  the  Rebellion,  but  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct  in  1742  on  the  death  of  his  grandson  Sir  Richard 
Ellys,  of  Nocton  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  the  third  baronet. 

William  Ellys,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons,  was  born  in  1609, 
admitted  to  Grays  Inn,  November  6th,  1627,  and  called  to  bai- 
February  9th,  1639.  The  town  of  Boston  returned  him  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  he  became  Cromwell's  solicitor-general  on  May  24th, 
1654.  At  the  Restoration  he  lost  his  office  and  resumed  practice  at 
the  bar.  He  was,  however,  made  a  king's  serjeant  and  knighted  in 
1671,  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  In  October,  1676,  he  was  removed  from  his  place  which  was 
given  to  Scroggs.  In  March  1679  he  was  i-e-elected  to  Parliament  by 
his  old  constituency  of  Boston.  This  circumstance  and  the 
declining  influence  of  Danby  may  perhaps  account  for  his  being 
re-called  to  the  bench  on  the  1st  May  of  the  same  year.  He  died 
without  issue  at  his  chambers  in  Serjeant's  Inn  on  December  3rd, 
1680  ;  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Ellys,  Bart.,  inheriting  his  estate, 
which  included  the  box  exhibited." 

Mr.  C.  T.  Davis  exhibited  and  described  a  rubbing  of  the  monu- 
mental brass  to  Doctor  Duncan  Liddel,  1613,  from  St.  Nicholas, 
Aberdeen.  Mr.  Davis'  paper  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of 
the  Journal.  In  illustration  of  the  brasses  of  Scotland  Mr.  Mill 
StepuensOxV  exhibited  a  rubbing  of  that  to  the  memory  of  Regent 
Murray,  1570,  at  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  and  a  somewhat  similar  one 
preserved  in  the  ruins  of  the  Old  Kirk  at  Ormiston  in  East  Lothian 
commemorating  Alexander  Cokburn,  1564.  Both  these  brasses  have 
epitaphs  from  the  pen  of  George  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A.  (Hon.  Sec),  exhibited  and  briefly 
described  an  almost  complete  set  of  rubbings  from  the  monumental 
brasses  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  These  number  about  140  without 
including  simple  inscriptions,  and  range  in  date  from  1277  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century'.     Although  this  county  is  not  rich  in  fine 
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examples  it  contains  many  figures  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  this  class  of  memorials. 

March  7th,  1894. 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  on  taking  the  Chair,  this  being  the  first 
meeting  in  the  new  room,  made  a  few  remai'ks  hoping  the  change 
would  meet  with  approval  and  would  be  for  the  general  convenience 
of  members. 

Mr.  E.  CtRKEN,  F.S.A.  {Hon.  Director),  exhibited  and  commented  on 
the  mace  of  the  parish  or  manor  of  Marshfield,  in  Gloucestershire,  most 
kindly  sent  up  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blathwayt,  of  Dyrhara,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Canon  Trotman,  the  vicar  of  Marshfield,  who  is  now  the 
custodian,      Mar.shfield  is  an   interesting,   rather  large  village   well 
placed  on  the  old  London  road,  now  of  but  one   sti'eet   perhaps  a  mile 
in  length.     On  its  border  are  three  stones  marking  the  boundaries  of 
the   three  counties  of  Wilts,   Somerset,   and   Gloucester.     Although 
now  so  small  it  has  the  semblance  of  a  corporate  body  in  the   person 
of    a   high    bailiff,  the  mace  before  us,  and  a  mace-bearer.     When 
meeting  with  any  example  of  a  manorial  corporation  it  is  well  gener- 
ally to  assume  that  there  was  once  an  ecclesiastical  owner  or  lord,  as 
in  such  cases,  there  being  no  personality  in  the  ownership,  the   privi- 
lege   of   electing   a   bailiff    for  the   management  of  local  affaii's,  to 
supersede  the  often  unjust  steward,  was  more   easily  granted  especi- 
ally as  an  extra  fee  could  be  thus  exacted.     Tracing  then  shortly  the 
descent  of  this  manor;  in  early  titues  it  belonged  to  Bath  Monastery 
and  then  passed  to  the  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester.     Richard  de  Clare 
died  owner  in  47  Hen.  III.,  1263,  and  Gilbert  in  24  Edwd.   I.,  1296. 
From  another   Gilbert  who  died  8  Edwd.  II.,  1315,  it  seems  to  have 
passed  to  the  Abbey  of  Keynsham  in  Somerset,  and  was  so  owned  in 
4  Edwd.  III.,  1330.     By  Charter  5  July,  2  Edwd.  IV.,  1462,  the  Abbot 
of  Kaynnysham  received  a  grant  and  confirmation  of  a  weekly  market 
for  every  Friday  in  his  Vill  of  Great  Mei-sh  field  ;  as  also  for  two  fairs 
in  each  year,  one  in  the  feast  of  St.  Edward,  King  and  Confessor  (5th 
January),  the  other  in  the  feast  of  the  Apostles  Philip  and  James  (1st 
May),    This  was  witnessed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Ely,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  others. 
Probably  it  was  sometime  between  this  and  the  dissolution  that  the 
Bailiff  arose,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Valor  or  survey  of  Henry  VIII  m 
1534  a  fee  is  entered  as  due  to  the  Abbot  from  Marshfield  from  John 
Champion  the  Bailiff    there.     After  the  dissolution  the  manor  was 
granted  by  Henry  to  Sir  Thomas  Hennage  and  Lord  Willoughby  and 
was  passed  to  them  by  Patent,  17  August,  2  Edward  VI.,  1548.     It 
had   been  leased   for   a  term  at  £80  a  year  from  26  Sept.,  38  Hen. 
VIII. ,  1546,  to   William  Kingston.      Sir  Thomas  Hennage  and  Lord 
Willoughby  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  when  Sir  A.  Kings- 
ton released  to  the  Duke  the  remainder  of  his  term.     Upon  the  at- 
tainder of  the  Duke  it  reverted  to  Edward  VI.,  who  in  April  in  the 
6tli  year  of  his  reign,   1552,   leased  it  to   Sir  Henry   Sydeney  for  a 
term,    and  it  remained   with    the    Ci'own    until   granted  by   Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Sussex,      The  Earl  of  Sussex  by  "  con- 
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vcyancf  and  assurance  in  the  law,"  well  and  suflicieiitly  conveyed  it 
to'.Iolin  Goslett,  of  JJi-istol,  and  others.  It  was  now  divided,  two- 
thirds  to  Goslett  for  £5,U()0,  and  the  other  thiid  to  John  Chamliers, 
Thomas  Crips,  and  Nicholas  Webb  For  £2,")()0.  John  Goslett  died 
19  Elizabeth,  1577,  seised  of  the  manor  and  also  the  lands  of  the 
Chantry  of  St.  Clement,  formerly  in  tenure  of  John  Goslett  of  Cul- 
loiiiit,  Wilts,  and  William  his  son  aged  'A9  years,  Avas  declared  his 
heir.  The  Gosletts  seem  to  have  been  rather  sharj)  on  th(!  copy- 
holders and  several  suits  in  Chancery  ai'ose  therefrom,  from  one  of 
which  a  slight  glimpse  is  got  of  the  possibility  of  a  then  existing 
mace.  In  or  about  15G2  Goslett  conveyed,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  £80,  a  certain  house  called  the  Town  House  or  Town  Hall, 
Ellize  (Kllys)  Deacon  being  Bailiff,  to  remain  for  ever  in  trust  for 
the  town  of  Marshefeylde  to  the  use  of  the  parish  for  common  assem- 
blies and  meetings  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  said  town.  But 
there  being  some  informality  in  the  conveyance  William  Goslett  in 
1677  tried  to  get  the  house  back. 

This  William  died  in  1621,  19  James  I.,  seised,  as  the  Inquisition 
tells  us,  of  the  manors  of  Marshfeild  Magna  and  Marshfeild  Parva,  a 
thousand  acres  of  land,  seventy  acres  of  meadow,  fifty  acres  of  pas- 
ture, one  hundred  acres  of  gorse  and  heath,  ten  shillings  rent,  and 
common  of  pasture  for  all  sorts  of  cattle;  also  a  tenement  in  Thorn- 
bury,  and  a  messuage  in  Cullerne.  The  document  then  sets  out  a 
settlement  on  the  marriage  to  be  had  and  solemnized  between  Charles 
Goslett,  grandson  of  the  deceased,  and  Ursula  Bennett,  into  which 
she  brought  one  thousand  pounds.  The  jnry  finally  declared  Charles 
the  son  of  William,  defunct,  who  was  the  son  of  William  of  the 
present  enquiry,  to  be  the  next  heir  and  aged  thirty-six  years  and  more. 
To  this  Charles  must  be  attributed  the  gift  of  the  mace  before  us. 
The  mace  belongs  to  the  High  Bailiff  who  is  chosen  annually,  and  to 
the  Feoffees  who  are  the  farmers  and  tradesmen.  The  Bailifi:'  has 
some  duties  in  connexion  with  the  almshouses  and  exercises  certain 
j^owers  usual  in  a  manorial  court.  He  sees  to  the  wei^'hts  and 
measures,  acts  as  constable,  and  perhaps  once  had  at  hand  the  stocks 
or  other  means  for  short  punishments.  The  mace-bearer  is  supposed 
to  have  chai'ge  of  the  mace,  but,  a  short  time  since,  on  the  removal 
of  the  then  official  from  the  parish,  the  mace  went  witli  his  goods  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Being  recovered,  it  is  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  vicar.  As  it  is  so  seldom  used,  it  would  be  well  if  an 
official  resting  place  could  be  found  for  it.  On  examination,  it  is 
found  to  be  made  of  brass.  It  has  the  usual  poppy  head,  bearing  a 
cii'clet  of  eight  fleurs-de-lys  and  eight  crosses  pattee  alternately.  In 
four  compartments  on  the  outside  are  a  rose,  a  thistle,  a  harp,  and  a 
fleur-de-lys;  all  crowned.  The  top  is  crowned  ;  the  arches  of  the  crown 
enclose  in  the  centre  a  ball  or  mound  which  perhaps  once  bore  a  cross 
pattee.  Under  the  ball  the  flat  top  has  in  the  centre  the  royal  arms 
and  supporters,  and  the  initials  C.  R.,  marking  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
or  soon  after  1625.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  arches  of  the 
crown  and  the  ball  have  been  added,  2:)erhaps  at  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  The  base  has  four  ornamental  pieces  or  scrolls.  On  the 
point  at  the  foot  are  the  arms  of  Goslett,  —  gic.  a  chevron  engrailed  e?-m. 
between  three  pheons  or,  —  a  bad  place  to  put  them,  and  they  are 
now  much  worn  by   unavoidable  friction.       The   measurement  from 
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base  point  to  top  of  circlet  was  orig-inally  two  feet,  now  a  little  less 
the  point  being  flattened,  the  arch  oi"  the  crown  adding  another 
inch. 

Some  repairs  are  much  required,  the  stem  being  in  two  pieces. 
Also  the  top  is  loose,  and  this  has  led  to  a  tradition  that  it  was  used 
as  a  drinking  cup.  Such  might  have  been  the  case  incidentally,  but 
it  was  not  so  intended  as  the  existing  pin  holes  for  fixing  it  would 
show.  Maces  were  however  sometimes  so  ixsed.  At  Much  Wenlock 
the  toast  so  drunk  on  special  occasions  was  Prosperation  to  the  Cor- 
poration. In  other  cases  the  top  was  made  to  unscrew  from  the 
stem,  and  the  base  also,  these  being  united  formed  a  perfect  cup ; 
but  the  base  must  have  been  specially  made  broad  enough  to  enable 
it  to  stand.  This  mace  does  not  unscrew,  and  the  base  is  the 
ordinary  one,  not  wide  enough  for  a  foot.  On  public  occasions  it  is 
still  used,  being  carried  by  the  mace-bearer  before  the  High  Bailiff, 
the  last  time  was  in  the  procession  when  celebrating  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,  1887.  The  position  is  very  curious,  showing  that  with  but  a 
little  expansion  this  manorial  Corporation  might  have  given  us 
another  borough  with  its  Mayor,  duly  and  royally  incorporated. 

The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Green  for  his  exhibit  and  remarked  on 
the  interest  it  had  as  giving  an  example  of  the  arrested  develop- 
ment of  a  town.  He  could  not  forget  those  who  had  so  much 
aided  on  the  occasion,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt  and  Canon  Trotman  for  their  kindness  in  sending  the  mace  to 
London. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Davies,  M.A.,  read  a  monograph  on  the  subject  o£ 
what  is  traditionally  regarded  as  "  The  Heart  of  King  Henry  II.  of 
England."  This  interesting  relic  was  removed  from  the  great  abbey 
of  Fontevraiilt  shortly  after  its  secularisation  and  deposited  in  the 
museum  at  Orleans.  In  1857  it  was  given  by  the  municipality  to 
Bishop  Gillis,  the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  eastern 
district  of  Scotland,  for  presentation  to  the  English  government. 
Lord  Palmerston,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  having  declined  to  accept 
the  heart,  it  was  entrusted  by  Dr.  Gillis  to  the  care  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Margaret,  Edinburgh,  where  it  still  remains.  Mr.  Davies  quoted 
a  theory  to  the  effect  that  the  organ  in  question  had  not  formed  part 
of  the  body  of  Henry  II.  but  of  Henry  III.,  and  adduced  several 
arguments  against  this  view.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Davies  promised 
a  further  communication,  should  he  be  able  at  any  time  to  obtain  more 
information. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  communicated  a  short  paper  on 
"  The  Castle  of  the  Peak,  Derbyshire,"  in  further  illustration  of  a 
paper  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  printed  in  Volume  V.  of  the 
Journal. 
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LLANTWIT  MAJOR:  A  FIFTH  CENTURY  UNIVERSITY.  By  Alfhed 
C.  Fkter,  M.A.     1893.     (Stock.) 

This  is  a  reprint  enlarged  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Cardiff  Naturalists' 
Society  in  1898,  the  intention  being  to  give  some  idea  of  what  a 
university  on  the  Glamoi'ganshire  coast  with  a  fifth  century  founda- 
tion would  be  at  that  time.  With  such  an  aim  the  work  must  neces- 
sarily draw  largely  on  legendary  lore,  but  the  author  here  honestly 
and  freely  gives  his  references,  and  acknowledges  his  obligations 
without  stint.  In  Norman  times  Llantwit  suffered  with  other  places, 
part  of  its  possessions  going  to  the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbu.ry.  It  suffered 
also  from  its  own  countrymen,  and  seems  soon  to  have  fallen  low  and 
then  disappeared.  Some  photographs  of  buildings  are  given,  one 
being  a  thirteenth  century  Culverhouse  still  standing. 

The  plate  of  the  Llyfr  Pren,  an  ai-rangement  of  twelve  sticks  for 
teaching  letters,  is  very  curious.  Llantwit,  once  a  place  of  importance 
and  surrounded  with  remains  of  antiquity,  is  now  bat  little  known. 
It  is  well  that  even  so  small  a  work  as  tliis  should  be  done,  if  done 
with  care  and  affection,  so  that  nothing  be  lost  in  these  days  of  rapid 
changes. 

THE  "POET  OF  POETS."  The  love  verse  from  the  minor  poems  of  Edmund 
Spenser.  Edited  by  Alexaxdee  B.  Geosart,  EHzabethan  Library.  (Stock.) 
1893. 

Yet  another  of  the  series  of  selections  from  the  Elizabethan  poets : 
this  time  from  the  poet  of  poets,  the  grave  and  serious  Edmund 
Spenser.  The  subject  is  love,  the  waywardness  of  love.  Love  in 
peace,  in  the  court,  in  the  grove  ;  love  from  January  to  December. 
Pretty  sonnets  prettily  tell  of  a  lover,  and  the  coldness  of  his  lady- 
love, as  like  to  ice,  and  the  hai^der  grows  the  more  that  he  intreats. 
Like  a  huntsman  who  sees  his  game  escaped  he  sits  him  down  in 
shady  place  and  then  "the  gentle  deer  returned,"  fearless,  and  sought 
not  to  fly  "  till  I  with  her  own  good  will  her  firmly  tied."  The 
Epithalamion,  the  next  given,  is  almost  unrivalled  for  its  fervour  and 
has  been  called  "  an  intoxication  of  ecstacy,  ardent,  noble  and  pure." 
This  is  followed  by  the  Prothalamion,  a  spousal  verse,  equal  to  the 
last  in  structure,  symmetry,  and  melodious  cadences.  The  book  ends 
with  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again."  As  the  text  is  modernised, 
except  where  the  change  would  destroy  the  rhyme,  the  poems  can  be 
easily  read  and  understanded. 
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THE  FRENCHES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  A.  T>.  WELD  FRENCIL  Privately 
printed,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1893. 

In  tlie  last  volume  of  the  Journal  there  appeared  a  short  notice  of 
Mr.  French's  "  Index  Armorial  of  the  surname  of  French."  The 
author  has  followed  this  up  with  an  account  of  the  name  in  Scotland. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  notes  on  the  surname  in  Scotland 
generally,  the  second  and  more  important  part  contains  a  well  written 
account  of  the  family  of  French,  lairds  of  Thornydykes  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  work  is  well  printed  but  unfortunately  lacks  an 
index. 

WEST  IRISH  FOLK-TALES  AND  ROMANCES.  By  William  Laeminie. 
(Eliot  Stock,  London,  1893.) 

Another  volume  of  that  charming  series  entitled  "The  Camden 
Library."  The  tales  contained  therein  form  part  of  a  large  collection 
which  Mr.  Larminie  has  been  amassing  since  1884.  All  have  been 
taken  down  word  for  word  from  the  peasant  narrators  in  three 
districts,  from  Renvyle,  in  Connemara,  from  Achill  Island,  and 
from  Glencolumkill,  in  Donegal,  Altogether  there  are  eighteen  tales 
and  very  amusing  some  of  them  are.  Mr.  Larminie  has  added  a 
chapter  on  the  "  Phonetic  Text"  and  an  appendix  containing  speci- 
mens of  the  Gaelic  originals  phonetically  spelt. 

VANISHING  LONDON:  A  SERIES  OF  DRAWINGS  ILLUSTRATING 
SOME  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSES,  &c.,  IN  LONDON  AND  WEST- 
MINSTER. By  Rowland  W.  Paul.  4to.  London.  Published  by  the 
Author. 

In  a  series  of  forty  plates  Mr.  Paul  has  given  many  quaint  and 
interesting  bits  from  London  and  Westminster.  The  hand  of  destruc- 
tion presses  heavily  on  the  old  houses  in  our  cities  and  towns,  the 
exigencies  of  modern  development  are  fast  sweeping  away  all  the 
work  of  our  predecessors.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  and 
around  London,  the  latest  vandalism  is  the  destruction  of  the 
charming  Queen  Anne  building  known  as  Emanuel  Hospital,  situated 
in  Little  James  Street,  Westminster.  Of  this  building  Mr.  Paul 
gives  two  capital  plates  showing  the  chapel,  the  entrance  and  gable, 
and  the  courtyard.  Of  the  many  old  houses  formei'ly  in  the  Strand 
but  few  remain,  within  the  last  year  the  two  wooden-fronted  houses, 
Nos.  IG6-7  have  been  pulled  down.  The  windows  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  carving  round  the  architraves,  giving  the  whole  a  rich 
appearance,  although  the  carving  itself  was  much  dilapidated. 
Clement's  Inn  is  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  high  and  unsightly 
blocks  of  chambers  and  offices  already  occupy  the  garden,  in  a  short 
time  the  pretty  little  "  Garden  House  "  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Built  of  red  brick  with  coigns  and  moulded  cornice  of  "  rubbed " 
brick,  the  house,  although  small,  is  an  excellent  example  of  its  date. 
The  Rolls  House  will  soon  be  gone  and  the  chapel  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  extension  of  the  Record  office.  The  Temple  still  possesses  a 
few  old  buildings  but  year  l.iy  year  they  grow  less.     Hare  Court  is 
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now  i^'oiii',  Lamb  JJiiildiii^  and  the  Cloisters  art;  tlircaluned.  These 
old  buildings  with  their  small  sets  of  chambers  so  well  adapted  to 
student  or  rising  barrister  are  swept  away  by  the  governing  bodies  of" 
the  Temi)le,  and  replaced  by  palatial  buildings  with  sets  of  chambers 
only  suitable  for  bai'risters  with  large  practices.  Tlie  result  is  well 
known,  many  ai'c  enipty  or  let  to  outsiders,  whilst  the  students  and 
struggling  barristers  a  class  that  should  most  certainly  be  catered 
for — are  forced  to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere.  The  later  plates 
are  devoted  to  houses  in  the  City,  some  panels  and  signs  from  the 
Cnildhall  Museum,  and  a  fine  chimney-piece  lately  I'cmoved  from  the 
building  known  as  the  "  Palace  "  at  Brondey-by-JJow.  Mr.  Paul's 
work  will  enable  the  reader  to  pick  out  many  details  as  he  passes 
along  the  streets,  but  alas  !  many  of  the  houses  figured  have  dis- 
appeared for  ever. 
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ATHENA  AND  ENKELADOS,  AS  REPRESENTED  ON 
A  GREEK  VASE. 

By  TALFOUED  ELY,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

"  Enceladiis  mihi  carmen  erat." — Claudian. 

The  amphora  which,  through  the  kindness  of  its  owner, 
my  friend  Mr.  Gooden  Chishohu,  is  now  exhibited,  once 
belonged  to  another  well-known  antiquary,  the  late 
Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  who  for  many  years  occupied 
the  Chair  of  Architecture  at  University  College,  London. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  discovery  of  this  vase,  and  it 
may,  of  course,  like  the  vast  majority  of  its  fellows,  have 
come  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  Etruscan 
cemeteries. 

In  view,  however,  of  Professor  Donaldson's  travels  and 
researches  in  Greece  proper,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  have  been  found  in  an  Hellenic  tomb.^ 

In  any  case  an  Attic  origin  is  certainly  suggested  by 
the  brilliancy  of  the  black  glaze  and  the  bright  red  tone 
of  the  cla)^,  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  admixture  of  that 
Cean  miltos  which  was  at  one  time  an  Athenian 
monopoly.  Even  supposing  that  the  vase  started  on  its 
northern  journey  via  Etruria,  a  couple  of  dozen  centuries 
ago,  its  technique  indicates  clearly  enough  that  it 
ultimately  hails  from  the  Kerameikos  at  Athens.  It 
represents,  too,  one  of  the  most  famous  deeds  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  that  city,  Athena ;  but  of  this  more 
anon. 

The  vase  before  us  is  a  black-figured  amphora  of 
comparatively  late  style,  dating  in  my  opinion  from  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  or  even  possibly  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth.  Its  height  is  13i  inches;"  the  greatest 
circumference  is  28^  inches ;  the  diameter  of  the  mouth 

'  After    reading    this    paper    I    was  -  On    April   21st   I  I'e-measured   the 

informed   that   the   rase  was   given   to       vase  and  found  that  strictly  the  above 
Professor  Donaklsou  by  Lady  Tite.  was  too  higli  by  -^  of  an    inch  ;    the 

other  measurements  pi'oved  correct. 
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is  six  inches.     It  is  well  preserved,  and  is  a  good  specimen 
■of  the  Later  bhick-figured  style. 

Its  neck,  adorned  with  the  anthemion  and  the  lotus, 
rises  sharply  from  the  shoulder,  which  bears  the  familiar 
straightlined  decoration  called  by  the  Germans  "  Stab- 
ornament." 


riG.    II. — SCALE 


Under  the  handles  which  are  marked  with  three 
■divisions,  the  anthemion  and  lotus  appear  again. 

On  the  frieze,  or  main  field,  we  have  on  one  side  (see 
fioc.  II.)  the  bearded  Dionysos  of  early  art,  drinking-horn  in 
hand,  facing  a  female,  doubtless  Ariadne.  Behind  her, 
on  the  right,  stands  a  satyr.  Behind  Dionysos  are 
another  satyr  and  a  nymph,  both  looking  towards  the 
•central  figures. 

On  the  other  face  of  the  vase  (fig.  I.),  besides  two  rather 
uninteresting  draped  spectators  (the  German  "  Mantel- 
fioruren  "),  we  have  Athena  and  the  giant  Enkelados. 

Beneath  the  frieze    is  a   maeander  :    then   a  leaf-like 
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""  lotus-biid "  decoration ;  below  this  the  usual  rays, 
risingf  from  a  red  baud,  which  crowns  the  black  foot  of 
the  vase. 

The  group  of  Athena  and  Enkelados  is  taken  from  that 
Oigantomachia,  which,  though  deprecated  as  immoral  b}" 
the  Platonic  Socrates, ^  formed  a  favourite  motive  in 
Hellenic  art  of  every  kind,  from  the  Megarian  pediments 
and  the  metope  of  Selinus,  to  the  altar-frieze  of  Pergamon 
and  Athenion's  cameo. 

Similar  grouping  of  Athena  and  a  giant  is  found  on 
four  black- figured  amphoras  at  Berlin,  while  the  famous 
red-figured  kylix"  of  Erginos  and  Aristophanes,  in  the 
same  museum,  supplies  the  names^  of  both  goddess  and 
giant,  here  Athena,  there  Enkelados  king  supreme  over 
sons  of  Earth,  as  he  is  proclaimed  by  the  Latin  poets.^ 

The  subject  was  indeed  a  favourite  with  the  earlier 
vase  painters.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  has  kindly  supplied  me 
with  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  black-figured  vases 
and  two  of  later  style  representing  this  combat,  all  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Museum  ;  while  there  are  four  black- 
figured  and  two  red-figured  illustrations  of  it  at  Berlin, 
•and  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Athenian  Mittheilungen 
of  the  German  Institute,^  M.  Staes  describes  a  black- 
figured  lekythos  representing  Athena  spearing  a  defeated 
giant,  who  is  armed  with  helmet,  shield,  and  lance.  This 
lekythos  is  one  of  the  vases  recently  brought  to  light  from 
beneath  the  famous  mound  of  Marathon. 

Thouo;h  in  the  work  of  art  before  us  the  fissures  are 
unnamed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  attribution. 
The  type  of  Athena  herself  is  unmistakable.  As  for  her 
opponent,  though  the  giant  Pallas  is  occasionally 
mentioned,  this  unenviable  role  has  usually  been  assigned 
to  Enkelados*^  by  Greek  writers,  as  for  instance 
Apollodoros,"^    who    informs    us    that    when    Enkelados 


1  TToWoD       Sfi       yiyavTOjxaxias       Ti  Others,     however,   assigned     this    pre- 

lxv6o\oyr]T'eoi'    avrols      Kal    iroiKi\rtov.  eminence  to  Porphyrion  or  Alkjoneus. 
Plato,  Republic,  378  c.  *  p.  51. 

^  See  Overbeek,  Atlas  der griecliischeii  ^  Zeus  is  opposed  to  Enkelados  in  the 

Kunstmi/thologie,  v.,  3  a.  Bafrachomyomachia,     285.       But    this 

^  A  small  vase  is  mentioned  by  Lucien  poem   may    be   as    late   as   the    second 

Bonaparte   as    inscribed  ENKEAAAOS  century   B.C.     Cf.   Euripides,    Hercules 

and   AGENAIA,  Museum  efrusque.  No.  Furens,  908,  and  Ion,  209,  210. 
1606,  PL  XXXV.  '  I.,  6,  2. 

*  Claudian,  Maptus  Froserp.,  Ill,  351. 
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attempted   lliglit  the  goddess  hurled  on  him   the  whole 
island  of  Sicily. 

In  the  monuments,  however,  he  is  represented  as 
attacked  wath  more  ordinary  arms,  as  the  spear,  Athena'^ 
characteristic  weapon,  which  she  brandished  even  when 
first  leaping  forth  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.' 

In  earlier  forms  of  art,  among  which  our  vase  must  be 
reckoned,  the  giants  are  depicted  simply  as  heroic 
warriors,  wearing  the  usual  equipment  of  the  Hellenic 
hoplite;  a  conception  due  to  the  influence  of  Epic  poetry;^ 
thus  Hesiod  describes  them  as 

reu^ecri  Xa/x7ro/>(,eVov?,  SoXt^'  ey^ea.  y^epcnv  e^ovrrx'^.^ 

A  more  sensational  garb,  consisting  of  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  was  for  tlie  most  part  reserved  for  a  later 
time,  when  the  prevailing  passion  for  novelty  supplied 
these  sons  of  Earth  with  serpents  in  place  of  legs,  and 
provided  some  of  them  with  ample  wings.  Even  the 
conservative  Aristophanes  would  appear  to  have  coun- 
tenanced this  innovation,  to  judge  from  a  suggestion  in 
the  Birds'^  that  winged  Porphyrions  should,  be  sent 
against  Heaven,  clad  in  the  skins  of  leopards.  Perhaps 
then  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  may  be  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  conception  as  to  the  type  of  the 
giants,  especially  if  we  compare  a  gem  described  by 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,^  on  which  a  giant  wears  a  wild  beast's 
skin  in  addition  to  the  chiton  of  the  older  style. 

Even  on  one  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes  dating  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  a  giant  seems  to  be 
clad  in  both  chiton  and  beast's  hide.^ 

In  our  black-figured  vase,  however,  the  giant,  whom 
we  may  call  Enkelados,  is  of  course  represented  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  as  a  Greek  heavy-armed  foot  soldier, 
a  sober  equipment  that  reminds  us  of  Athenian  bas-reliefs 

^'2tiaaa'  o^vv  urovra,]IiimnilIomerici,  consider  tliis  liue  spurious,  as  probably 

XXVIII,  9  (Goodwin's  edition).     Later  added    by    a    rhapsodist    from    Iliad, 

writers  brought  the  Gorgon's  head  into  XVIII,  510.     I  cannot  see  the  necessity 

play  against  the  giants ;  and   Claudian  for  such  alteration  of  the  text. 

(Gigantomachia,    101-103)    by    way    of  ■*  1249,  1250. 

noTelty  mates  Damastor  use  as  a  missile  "  Introduction   to    Catalogue   of  En- 

the   body    of    a    brother    giant    whom  grained   Gems   in    the    British   Museum, 

Athena  had  thus  turned  to  stone.  p.  26  ;  and  No.  553,  Plate  F. 

^  See   Ernst    Kuhnert    in    Eoscher's  ''  Tins  metope  belonged  to  the  temple, 

Lexikoii  der griechischen  und  romischen  usually  designated  "F"  on  the  eastern 

Mgthologie.  s.\.  Giganten.  hill  at  Selinus.     See  Friedrichs-Wolters,, 

2  Theogony,   186,  Gaettling   &  Paley  Jiausteine,  p.  83. 
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of  the  sixth  century/  and  is  ahiiost  without  exception- 
adopted  by  the  vase  painters  in  their  representations  of 
giants. 

So  Enkelados  wears  a  Corinthian  hehiiet  with  lofty 
crest  and  upright  plume,  a  chiton,  and  a  cuirass.  His 
right  hand  wields  a  spear,  on  his  left  arm  he  bears  a 
large  oval  shield  decorated  with  disks  of  white. 

His  mighty  adversary  wears  ihe  close-fitting  Attic 
helmet,  above  which  towers  a  tall  crest.  Her  left  arm 
supports  an  Argolic  buckler,  adorned  with  ivy ;  her 
upiifLed  right  thrusts  downwards  the  massive  spear.  The 
aegis  with  its  fringe  of  threatening  serpents  forms  her 
breastplate,  beneath  which  a  chiton,  girt  up  for  warfare, 
reaches  but  halfway  below  the  knee,  instead  of  flowing 
down  to  the  feet,  as  in  her  more  peaceful  mood. 

Her  flesh  is  of  a  grey  tint,  the  white  having  in  great 
part  fallen  off  from  the  black  glaze  on  which  it  was  laid. 
For  in  no  Attic  ware,  except  the  famous  Francois  vase, 
was  the  white  placed  directly  on  the  clay. 

Athena  tramples  on  the  heel  of  her  kneeling  opponent, 
who  twists  his  body  round  to  deliver  an  ineffectual  spear 
thrust,  while  vainly  raising  his  shield  against  the  stroke  of 
his  resistless  foe. 

The  details  of  his  chiton,  cuirass,  and  helmet  are  care- 
fully marked  out  by  incised  lines  ;  as  are  the  scales  of 
Athena's  aegis,  and  the  chequers  and  crosses  of  her  richly 
embroidered  robe. 

Purple  is  employed  for  beards  and  some  parts  of  the 
dresses.     These  are  represented  by  dark  lines  in  fig.  I. 

The  stor}'-  of  the  contest  between  the  gods  and  the 
giants  is  most  concisely  told  in  the  Bihliotheca  of  Apollo- 
doros.^ 

"  Earth,  wrathful  as  to  the  Titans,  becomes  the  mother 
of  giants,  unsurpassed  in  size,  and  irresistible  in  strength, 
who  were  terrible  to  look  on,  with  their  full  long  hair 
hanging  down  from  head  and  jaws,  and  for  legs  had  scaly 
serpents.*  They  were  brought  into  the  world  in  Phlegrai, 
or,  as  others  tell,  in  Pallene. 

'  e.g.,  the  stele  of  Aristion.  ■'  I.,  6. 

-  A  single   instance  of  a  snake-footed  ■*  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  Apollo- 

giant  (on  a  late  oinochoe),  is  mentioned       doros  wrote  as  late  as  140  B.C. 
by      Hejdemann,      Evstes     .KaUisehes 
Winkelmannsproyramm, 
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"  They  hurled  against  heaven  rocks  and  blazing  oaks. 
Conspicuous  above  all  were  Porphyrion  and  Alkyoneus, 
who  was  immortal  if  lighting  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 
He  it  was  that  drove  oil'  from  Erytheia  the  oxen  of  the 
Sun. 

'•'Now  an  oracle  had  declared  that  no  giant  could  be 
slain  by  the  gods  unaided,  but  that  by  a  mortal's  help 
the  giants  would  meet  their  end.  Earth,  hearing  this, 
fell  to  seeking  a  potent  herb,  to  prevent  their  perishing 
even  by  a  mortal  hand,  l^ut  Zeus  forbidding  Dawn,  and 
Moon,  and  Sun  to  show  this  herb,  got  the  start  of  her, 
and  culled  it  himself.  Then,  through  Athena,  he  called 
in  Herakles  to  help,  who  in  the  first  place  shot  Alkyoneus 
with  an  arrow.  When,  however,  the  giant  fell  to  the 
ground  he  gained  fresh  strength.  Then,  at  Athena's  advice, 
he  was  drao'ged  outside  Pallene,  and  so  died. 

"Porphyrion  rushed  to  battle  against  Herakles  and  Hera. 
But  by  the  arts  of  Zeus  he  was  inspired  with  passion  for 
Hera,  and  she  invoked  aid  against  his  violence.  Then 
Zeus  struck  him  with  the  thunderbolt,  and  Herakles 
despatched  him  with  an  arrow. 

"  As  for  the  rest,  Apollo  shot  Ephialtes  in  the  left  eye, 
Herakles  shot  him  in  the  right.  Eurytos  was  slain  by 
Dionysos  with  his  thyrsus  ;  Klytios,  they  say  by  Hekate ; 
but  rather  by  Hephaistos,  striking  him  with  red-hot  iron. 

"  Then  Athena  cast  the  island  of  Sicily  on  Enkelados,  as 
he  tried  to  make  his  escape ;  and  she  flayed  off  the  skin  of 
Pallas  to  use  as  a  shield  in  the  fight.  Polybotes  again, 
chased  by  Poseidon,  made  his  way  to  Kos  ;  but  Poseidon 
broke  off  and  threw  upon  him  a  portion  of  the  island,  that 
which  is  called  Nisyros.  But  Hermes,  wearing  the  cap  of 
Hades,  fought  and  slew  Hippolytys,  and  Artemis  slew 
Oration,  and  the  Fates  slew  Agrios  and  Thoon,  whose 
weapons  were  maces  of  bronze.  As  for  the  rest,  Zeus  struck 
and  slew  them  with  his  thunderbolts  ;  and  as  they  were 
perishing,  Herakles  sent  his  arrows  upon  them  all." 

This  version  of  a  widespread  myth  was  written  by  an 
author  livinfr  late  enouMi  to  combine  various  traditions. 

Thus,   like   the   vase-painter  Nikosthenes^  and  others. 


'  See  his  Krater,  b  36i,  in  case  40  of  the  Second  Vase  Room,  British  Museum. 
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Apollodoros  represents  deities  acting  in  concert,'  and  as  a 
triad^ ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  also  gives  us  a  series 
of  metope-like  pictures  of  single  combats,  each  between 
one  deity  and  one  giant. 

An  example  of  this  last  conception  is  afforded  by  Mr. 
Chisholm's  amphora. 

Of  the  fifteen  vases  representing  Athena  and  Enkelados 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (which  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Walters  I  have  been  able  to  examine),  five  are 
amphorae,  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  these  does 
not  correspond  with  that  now  in  question. 

Among  the  rest,  in  the  black-figured  style  we  may  note, 

1.  An  oinochoe^  on   which  Athena  with   both  hands 

thrusts  her  spear  into  a  heavy-armed  opponent. 

2.  A  hydria,^  on  the  shoulder  of  which   are  no  fewer 

than  three  groups  of  a  goddess  contending  with  a 
giant,  the  group  to  the  right  being  the  most  akin 
to  the  motive  of  our  amphora.  On  this  hydria 
Athena  wears  neither  a3gis  nor  shield. 

3.  A  large   kylix^  with   a  fine  group  of  Athena  and 

Enkelados.  Here,  as  on  the  oinochoe  just  men- 
tioned, the  goddess  faces  the  spectator's  left,  a 
very  unusual  position. 

4.  On   the  outside  of  another  k3dix  (No.  432  in  the 

same  case  H),  Enkelados  is  represented  as  of 
giant  size  compared  with  Athena.  This  accen- 
tuation of  the  size  of  the  giants  as  compared  with 
their  opponents  is  very  rare  in  ancient  art. 

5.  On  the  other  hand  the  alabastos,  No.  676,  in  case  28, 

represents  Enkelados  as  a  tiny  figure. 

6.  No.    370  is  a  small  two-handled  cup  of  such  poor 

execution  that  it  is  hidden  away  in  a  cupboard 
at  the  bottom  of  case  H.  It  is,  however,  interesting 
as  representing  Athena  and  Enkelados  contending 
on  equal  terms. 
The  myth  of  Athena  and  Enkelados  did  not  so 
frequently  employ  the  pencil  of  artists  in  the  red-figured 

•  Compare    Athena,     Herakles,     and     on  three   amphorae,  Nos.  145,  208,  and 
giant  on  a  paste.       Catalogue   of   En-       251,  in  case  D. 

graved  Oems   in   the   British  Museum,  ^  No.   483    in   case   40,  Second  Vase 

1^0.  674.  Room. 

*  Thus  Athena  forms  one  of  a  triad  •*  No.  338,  in  case  44. 

*  No.  434,  in  case  H. 
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Style.  The  British  Museum,  however,  possesses  two 
examples,  both  of  first-rate  importance,  viz.,  a  hydria  of 
the  best  period,'  and  tlie  magnificent  krater,"  from 
Altamura,  in  Southern  Italy,  which  occupies  so  prominent 
a  position  in  the  Third  Vase  Room.  On  the  former, 
Athena,  while  spearing  Enkelados  with  her  right  hand, 
seizes  his  helmet  with  her  left,  an  action  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  be  found  on  earlier  vases,  but  leading  up  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Pergamene  group.  Enkelados  falls  helpless 
back,  his  right  hand  still  grasping  the  spear,  his  left  the 
shield.    His  face,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  appears  in  full. 

On  the  great  krater  also  vVthena  grasps  her  opponent 
by  the  head,  while  he  strikes  at  her  no  longer  with  the 
spear  but  with  the  sword. 

In  his  monograph  on  the  giants'  the  German  savant, 
Maximilian  Mayer,  gives  a  catalogue  of  no  fewer  than 
sixty-two  black-figured  vases  representing  Athena  and 
Enkelados,  besides  seven  in  the  red-figured  style,  and  this 
enumeration  is  certainly  not  exhaustive. 

It  will  now  be  well  to  mention,  as  far  as  possible  in 
chronological  order,  other  instances  of  the  same  general 
type,  lying  outside  the  province  of  the  vase- painter. 

The  oldest  sculptural  representations  of  the  war 
between  gods  and  giants  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
certain  specimens  of  the  Megarian  school,  belonging  to  the 
sixth  century,  viz.,  the  group  that  once  decorated  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Treasury  of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia,  and  the 
two  metopes  from  a  temple  in  the  outer  city  of  Selinus,  a 
joint  colony  of  the  Sicilian  Megara  and  its  parent  state. 
Sadly  mutilated  as  these  are,  we  can  see  that  the  combatants 
were  arranged  in  pairs,  though  we  cannot  learn  much  as 
to  Athena  and  her  opponent. 

Far  more  instructive  is  the  famous  Pergamene  Frieze, 
in  which  one  of  the  most  important  episodes  is  the 
triumph  of  Athena  over  her  earth-born  foe.  Though,  as 
Mr.  Farnell  has  remarked,^  this  is  not  a  scene  of  mere 
single  combat,  Athena  is  at  the  moment  represented  as 
subduing  a  single  giant  whom  we  may  call  Enkelados. 

The  combat  is,  however,  even  more  unequal  than  those 
we  have  considered  before. 

'  No.  1S9,  at  the  bottom  of  ease  47,  ^  Bie  Oiganten,  pp.  309-311. 

in  tlie  Tliird  Vase  Koom.  •*  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,   III.» 

2  No.  800,  ou  pedestal  8.  332. 
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Vainly  striving  to  remove  the  grasp  of  the  goddess 
from  his  hair,  the  youthful  giant  leaves  his  naked  breast 
open  to  the  deadly  fangs  of  Athena's  attendant  serpent. 
The  left  arm  of  the  goddess  supports  her  shield,  but  she 
wields  neither  thunderbolt  nor  spear. 

More  observant  of  tradition  in  this  respect,  yet  showing 
the  influence  of  the  Pergamene  school,  is  the  bronze  in 
the  Museo  Kircheriano,  published  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith,  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.^ 

Here  again  goddess  and  giant  balance  each  other  in  the 
composition  of  the  group  ;  but  her  right  hand  is  uplifted 
to  strike,  while  he  still  offers  a  bold  front  to  her  attack. 

With  this  may  be  compared  a  paste  in  the  British 
Museum  in  which  Athena  "  armed  with  helmet,  shield, 
and  short  spear,  advances,  treading  down  anguipede 
giant,  who  attempts  to  strike  up  at  her  with  a  pedum."^ 

The  story  of  Enkelados  and  his  brother  giants,  though 
a  favourite  with  the  authors  and  the  artists  of  ancient 
Hellas,  is  not  so  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  modern 
Englishman  with  his  ideas  of  fairness  in  fighting. 

The  gods  were  immortal ;  and  out  of  all  the  numerous 
representations  of  their  struggle  against  the  giants,  I 
remember  but  a  single  instance  of  a  god  even  appearing, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  This  occurs 
in  the  Pergamene  frieze,^  where  a  giant  has  seized  a  god 
round  the  waist  and  lifted  him  off  his  feet,  round  which 
serpents  coil,  while  the  giant  bites  deep  into  his  arm. 

Elsewhere  the  Olympians  are  always  the  victors,  and 
their  earth-born  opponents  have  no  chance  of  success. 

ISTow  indeed  "  Great  Pan  is  dead  !  "  But  in  the  heyday 
of  Greek  literature  and  Greek  art  there  was  no  thought 
of  a  "  Gotterdiimmerung  " — no  dread  of  a  time  when  the 
poet  of  the  Nativity  should  proclaim  the  hopeless  downfall 
and  banishment  of  the  whole  host  of  Hellenic  deities  : 

"  From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edged  with  poplar  pale. 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent."* 

^  IV,  90.  1882.     In  the  group  in  Wilton  House, 

^  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Gems  in  the  quoted    by    Dr.    Furtwiingler     in    the 

British  Museum,  p.  100.  Archiiologische    Zeitung   for    1881,   the 

■*  It  is  in  the  group  designated  by  tlie  god  is  not  in  so  helpless  a  position. 

letter   I.      I   have   described   it   in  the  ■*  Milton,  Hymn  to  the  Nativitif. 

Antiquarian  Magazine  for   September, 


MONUMENTAL   BRASS    IN    TPIE    OLD    OR    WEST 
CHURCH,  ABERDEEN.! 

Bv  CECIL  T.  DAVIS. 

In  September,  1893,  during  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  Aberdeen, 
my  attention  was  directed  to  the  brass  of  Doctor  Duncan 
Liddel  in  the  Old  or  West  Church,  a  portion  of  the 
curious  church  of  St.  Nicholas  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  This  brass,  now  placed  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  church,  consists  of  a  large  sheet  of  metal  measuring  5 
feet  5  inches  by  2  feet  lOJ  inches ;  it  is  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  eight  brass  screws  with  large  heads  projecting 
nearly  an  inch  from  the  surface. 

The  brass  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  one  of  the  few  in 
Scotland  on  which  appears  an  effigy.  Its  history  too  is 
interesting.  The  whole  memorial  is  in  a  splendid  state  of 
preservation,  the  lines  are  as  clear  as  when  the  brass  left 
the  workshop.  It  bears  no  trace  of  the  long  journey  it 
bore  when  first  made  nor  of  the  vicissitudes  it  afterwards 
suffered. 

Dr.  Liddel  died  17  December,  1613,  aged  51,  and 
unmarried.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month  he  had 
executed  a  Deed  of  Mortification  in  which  "  he  directed 
that  two  monuments  should  be  erected  by  his  executors, 
one  on  the  lands  of  Pitmedden,  and  the  other  "  within  the 
Kirk  of  New  Aberdeen,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson 
[executor]  and  the  Counsell  of  i^.berdeen,  shall  think 
expedient."  No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  his 
wishes  for  five  years  until  2  September,  1618,  when  the 
Council  took  action  in  the  matter  by  referring  the  wish  of 
the  "  said  defunctis  "  to  his  brother  John,  and  asking  him 
to  attend  to  it  "  with  all  possibill  diligence." 

It  is  hardly  a  question  to  be  considered  here,  whether 

^  The    Institute   is   indebted   to   the       permission  to  reproduce  this  brass. 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  for 
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Jamesone,  the  "  Scotch  Vandyke,"  made  the  portrait  from 
which  the  brass  was  engraved,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  supporters  of  this  statement  have  not  proved  their 
case.  However  the  executors  decided  on  erecting  a  brass 
to  Dr.  Liddel,  and  from  the  Inventory  of  Writs  in  the 
Burgh  of  Aberdeen  the  following  is  copied : — 

"  The  compt  off  the  pleitt  off  bress  bocht  and  traBsportit  be  Johne- 
Liddell  from  Antverp  to  Abd.  as  followis — for  the  buriall  place  of 
his  brother  Doctor  Liddell. 

Item    the    said    pleitt    off'    brass   veying 

219  lb  at  17  sts.  ye  pund  is  ...  ...       31  Zt  6  (Zflemis. 

Item    mair    payet    Jaspert   brydegrowme 

citicen  in  Antverp  fox  workmanschip 

yroff hOlls 

Mair   giffin    to  him  in  buntey  2  kinkins 

salmond  ...  ...  ...  ...  3  Ihs 

Mair    for    transpoiting'   ye    same    out   of 

Machlein    custom  is     thair    and    the 

charges  of  the  craftisman  wrocht  the 

pleitt    his    going    thair    and    back- 

cnming  be  vaofone       ...  ...  ...  30  s 

Mair  for  the  pass  and    cnstiime    yrof   in 

Antverp  &  Lille  40  s 

Mair  for  fraucht  yroff  and  my  avi^in  pas- 

sadge  to  middilbnr*^     ...  ...  ...  16  s  8  f? 

Mair     for     careing     betnixt     Middlebiir* 

and  Campheir...  ...  ...  ...  3  s  4  cZ 

Mair  Lost  in  difference  off  silver  betnixt 

zelands  and  brabantis  money  on  eurie 

albertus  4  stsye  peice  qlk  will  extend 

to  ...  ...  ...  ...         ...         Slbs       5  s 

Mair  for  my  charges  thrie  voadges  out- 

Yart  and  hamvart  extendine-  to         ...        30  lbs 


S^  in  all       121  lbs    15  s  6  d 


Quhilk  extendis  in   Schottis  money  as   I 

pay  it  my  selff  for  the  same  at  14  nobles 

is  825  lbs    8s  6  d 

Mair  for  twa  zeiris  pi'offeitt  of  1000  merkis 

yroff      133  lbs     6  s  8  d 

Mair  for  sinking  the  same  in  ye  steane 

and     Laying     yroff     to      Alexander 

Wyismau  10  lbs 


S^  off  all     995  lbs  15  s  " 
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From  this  it  may  be  gatlierod  that  Joliii  Liddel  made 
three jourrie3's  to  Aiitweip  ;  these  may  have  been — lirst,  to 
find  an  engraver  and  to  get  a  design  from  him  ;  second,  to 
take  the  design  wheji  the  execntors  and  possil)ly  the  Town 
Conncil  had  approved  of  it ;  and  third,  to  bring  the  monu- 
ment home.  Gaspar  Bruydegoms  was  employed  at  the 
mint  at  Antwerp  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
wife  Anne  was  daughter  of  Gaspard  Jonghelinck,  warden 
of  the  mint,  and  grand-daughter  of  Jacques  Jonghelinck 
the  sculptor  of  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  Bruges. 

Few  instances  are  to  be  found  of  an  account  for  the 
ordering  and  payment  of  a  brass,  and  fewer  still  in  which 
the  name  of  the  engraver  also  appears. 

John  Liddel  on  his  third  journej*  to  Antwerp  brings  the 
"  brass  "  home  with  him.  He  has  a  matrix  or  indent  made 
— as  per  this  item  "  Mair  for  sinking  the  same  in  ye  steane 

&  Laying  yrofF  to  Alexander  Wyisman 10  lbs." — 

the  brass  is  fixed  to  the  stone  and  put  in  the  pavement 
over  Liddel's  grave.  But  evil  times  fell  on  the  West 
Church  1732-50,  it  became  ruinous,  yet  fortunately  one  of 
its  guardians  caused  the  brass  to  be  put  into  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  where  it  was  preserved  from  the  melting  pot. 
When  the  church  was  restored  the  brass  was  recovered 
and  put  on  the  wall,  where  it  now  is. 

The  half  effigy  occupies  the  upper  portion  of  the  plate, 
and  represents  an  elderl}^  man  seated  at  a  table  in  a 
thoughtful  attitude  with  hand  poised  in  the  act  of 
writing.  His  hair  is  closely  cropped  and  covered  by  a 
cap  with  a  flap  reaching  half  over  the  ears.  The  beard  is 
trimmed  to  a  point  flowing  and  of  moderate  length,  the 
moustache  is  drooping  and  covering  the  mouth.  He 
wears  a  furred  robe  open  from  the  shoulders.  His 
doublet  has  five  rows  of  braid  with  a  button  in  the  centre 
on  each  arm  and  braided  across  the  chest.  Above  it  a 
limp  moderately  wide  collar.  Hanging  loosely  around 
his  neck  is  a  ribbon,  tucked  in  below  the  fourth  button. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  quill  and  on  the  forefinger  of 
his  left  is  a  jewelled  ring.  His  hands  rest  on  a  MS.  book 
with  parchment  leaves.  To  his  left  is  a  pouch  containing 
paper  and  a  seal  with  what  apparently  appear  to  be  the 
letters  D.D.L.  (Dominus  Duncanus  Liddel).     Close  by  the 
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book  is  the  sand-pot,  used  before  blotting  paper  was 
invented.  In  front  are  a  pair  of  pince-nez,  with  wide  rims 
possibly  of  horn,  a  skull,  a  scroll  partially  open,  and  a  deed 
to  which  is  appended  two  seals.  On  his  right  is  an  ink- 
stand, in  front  a  knife  or  eraser  lying  across  a  quill.  A 
globe  mounted  with  the  equatorial  band  stands  on  the 
further  corner  of  the  table  and  on  the  opposite  corner  is 
an  hour-glass.  The  table  is  covered  with  a  cloth  with 
embroidered  fringe.  Above  are  books  on  a  shelf,  with 
broad  clasps  and  all  except  one  with  fore-edge  to  the 
spectator,  just  the  reverse  from  the  present  fashion. 
Hanging  from  pegs  are  a  round  woven  basket,  and  some 
narrow  tape  or  laces,  also  what  is  probably  a  portable 
ink-stand  and  pen-case.  The  chair  with  carved  back 
stands  before  a  piece  of  plain  cloth  pegged  up,  and  above 
are  his  arms  on  an  escutcheon  hanging  from  a  peg  in  the 
wall.  The  arms  are : — arg.,  on  a  bend  between  a  mastiffs 
head  in  chief  and  a  greyhound's  head  in  base  couped  qu.. 
three  stars  of  the  field.  The  motto  is  "  Leid  Weil."  In  a 
niche  in  the  wall  under  the  shelf  is  an  alembic.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  side  table,  on  which  is  a  candle  in  a  turned 
wooden  candlestick,  and  there  are  also  on  the  table  four 
books,  one  of  which  is  fastened  by  a  strap  and  buckle. 

This  plate  affords  us  a  very  good  insight  into  a  study  of 
olden  time. 

The  epitaph  is  in  Latin,  the  first  sentence  is  round  the 
edge  and  the  second  is  beneath  the  e^gy.  It  may  be  thus 
rendered  into  English  : — 

Here  rests,  in  hope  of  a  happy  resurrection,  Duncan 
Liddel,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  son  of  John  Liddel,  citizen  of 
Aberdeen.  He  died  17th  December,  mdcxui,  in  the  52nd 
year  of  his  age. 

To  the  eternal  memory  of  Duncan  Liddel,  Doctor  of 
Medicine — whom  virtue  took  possession  of  at  his  birth  ; 
whom,  as  he  grew  up,  profound  skill  in  medicine  and  in 
all  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,^  adorned, 
and  generosity  exalted  above  his  contemporaries,  to  whom 
the  public  professor  of  Mathematics^  in  the  College  of 
Aberdeen  owes  his  yearly  salary,  and  six  students  of  the 
same  College  owe  their  maintenance — posthumous  fame, 

'  It  may  be  well  to  notice  the  Greek  form  of  Genitive  matheseCs. 
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the  peniKiiieut  attestor  of  merit,  has  dedicated  and  conse- 
crated this  monument." 

Professor  Stuart  in  1700  issued  a  sketcliof  hisUfe.  In 
his  own  work  Ars  medica  is  a  letter  from  CaseUus  to 
John  Craig  giving  an  account  of  some  of  his  early  days ; 
and  the  Ivev.  C.  Platts  has  contributed  to  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  a  memoir  of  Liddeh 

To  Mr.  Alex.  M.  Munro,  of  Aberdeen,  the  writer  is 
much  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  about  Dr. 
Liddel.  Mr.  Munro  has  written  an  article  on  Dr.  Liddel 
in  the  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,  December,  1887,  giving  in 
the  same  work  an  illustration  of  the  brass  by  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Gibb.  Illustrations  of  this  brass  may  also  be 
found  in  The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiqumnes  of 
Scotland,  vol.  XI,  pi.  xix,  p.  450  (complete)  and  pi.  xxii. 
p.  456  (effigy  and  surroundings  only),  also  in  The  Memorial 
Catalogue,  Ileraldic  Exhibition,  Edinburgh,  1891,  pi.  CIV. 


ON  REMEDIES  IN  THE  SLOANE  COLLECTIONS,  AND 
ON  ALCHEMICAL  SYMBOLS. 

By  F.  C.  J.  SPURRELL. 

The  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  wliicli  formed  the 
'Commencement  of  that  national  collection  called  the 
British  Museum  were  very  numerous  and  the  individual 
objects  multitudinous.  Together  with  books,  pictures, 
and  objects  of  art  were  mathematical  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  odd  and  pretty  things  from  everywhere. 
The  natural  history  specimens  were  innumerable  if  we 
include  the  Hortus  Siccus,  in  which  every  page  of  every 
volume  was  crowded  as  full  as  possible  with  plants. 
Most  of  these  things  have  found  their  proper  places,  in 
the  improved  classification  of  to-day.  But  there  was 
one  collection  or  set  of  things  for  which  the  nation  has 
provided  no  proper  home,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has 
suffered  severely  ;  this  is  the  collection  of  Materia  Medica 
and  the  chemical  preparations  used  in  the  arts  of  the 
time,  such  as  salts,  colours,  metals,  &c.  The  greater  part 
of  this,  consisting  of  roots,  fruits,  and  leaves  of  plants, 
went  bodily  to  the  herbarium — the  herbarium,  however, 
being  scientific  and  taking  little  heed  of  economic  pre- 
parations found  it  an  encumbrance  and  so  the  things  have 
been  stowed  away  in  the  smallest  space  for  generations 
and  many  are  looked  on  now  as  having  no  business  there, 
and  many  are  lost. 

Lately  I  have  been  examining  the  gums  and  resins 
found  among  them.  In  search  of  these  I  had  to  overhaul 
the  greater  part  of  the  miscellaneous  mass  of  specimens 
which  had  become  confused  and  mixed,  and  I  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Carruthers  for  the  facilities  which  he  gave  me. 
While  doing  this  I  took  a  few  notes  of  the  trays  contain- 
ing the  curious  remedies  and  preparations  met  with. 
This  especial  collection  is  the  earliest  Sloane  made,  and  is 
undoubtedly  most  interesting  from  that  point  of  view. 
He  entered  as  medical  student  in  1679  and  from  the  dates 
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of  some  of  his  acquisitions  it  is  seen  tliat  he  Leijan  collect- 
inii  at  once,  lie  also  boiij^ht  collections  of  this  nature 
from  the  executors  of  the  gatherers  before  his  time  and 
from  contemporary  collectors.  There  is  evidence  that 
not  a  few  of  the  objects  were  gathered  together  in  the 
sixteenth  century.^ 

Consequently  in  looking  at  them  we  find  ourselves 
among  the  relics  and  works  of  the  alchymists  with  their 
mystical  symbols  in  actual  use.  The  older  preparations 
belong  to  a  period  older  than  Sloane's  time.  Sloane 
himself  was  not  untouched  by  the  opinions  astrological 
and  mystic  held  by  his  contemporaries.  A  few  prepara- 
tions mentioned  in  his  catalogues  clearly  show  this,  and 
occasionally  the  money  value  of  his  faith,  thus  we  find 
"  790  A  penknife  the  end  of  which  is  gold,  pretended  to 
be  made  so  by  dipping  it  so  farr  into  the  Great  Elixir 
£1  Is.  &d."  There  are  numerous  entries  of  charms  some 
of  which  still  remain,  even  the  philosopher's  stone  itself 
occurs,  Dr.  Dee's  famous  crystal,  elfs'  arrows,  spiritus 
phlegmaticus,  the  arcanum  duplicatum,  and  elixir  vitse ! 
But  Sloane  knew  too  much  to  believe  all,  and  in  his 
catalogues  his  entries  are  made  without  bias  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  name  received  with  the  object ;  they 
are  very  amusing.  A  large  number  of  the  substances 
remain  in  their  proper  places  and  can  be  readily  identified, 
but  some  have  been  disturbed  and  removed,  with  which,, 
however,  their  labels  often  remain  and  to  which  the 
catalogue  number  is  frequently  found  attached.  I  have 
taken  the  names  in  the  accompanying  list  from  the  labels 
and  placed  a  star  against  all  the  substances  which 
answered  to  the  names  if  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
collection. 

I  have  identified  the  substances  by  means  of  the  recog- 
nised authorities  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, this  is  necessary,  as  frequently  substances  differed 
so  greatly  from  the  names  they  go  by  now  as  to  suggest 
accidental  displacement.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through 
the  whole  list,  which  would  be  very  long,  but  to  remark  on 


^  Some  of  the  labels  are  of  that  date,  have  still  adhering  to  them  the  pages  in 
one  is  1568.  Some  are  mentioned  of  -which  thej  were  ■wrapped— vellum  choir 
lliat  date  in  the  catalogue.     Some  resins       books  Mitli  music  as  old  or  older. 
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a  few  as  they  come — omitting  the  botanical  things  and  the 
resins  and  gums. 

Sloane  appears  to  have  arranged  some  of  the  drugs 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Pharmacologia  of  S.  Dale,  of 
which  valuable  work  he  had  a  copy,  thus  described  in  the 
MS.  catalogue  of  B.M.  :— 

"  Samuelis  Dale   Pliarmacologia  interfoliat  cum  plurimis  adcli- 
tamentis  auctoris  nieuni  scriptis  in  4  vols.  8vo." 

The  original  work  was  in  one  volume  and  first 
belonsfed  to  Petiver.  It  is  not  now  in  the  Museum  and  is 
a  great  loss  to  students. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  medical  books  of 
the  period  will  have  read  with  amusement  how  this  and 
that  is  prepared  or  collected,  at  what  hour  and  with  what 
ceremonies,  and  what  things,  rich  or  rare,  filthy  or  dis- 
gusting, are  good  for  various  ailments  or  conditions  of  life; 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  to  be  administered  ;  they 
will  perhaps  have  thought,  all  this  is  very  fine  in  books 
and  plays  but  I  do  not  believe  such  nastiness  was  ad- 
ministered or  these  mysteries  were  really  enacted.  Here, 
however,  such  things  may  be  seen  in  reality.  It  is  a 
collection  of  simples,  for  none  of  the  compounds  now 
remain. 

The  use  of  "  simples,"  that  is  the  simple  herbs  or 
natural  productions  of  the  earth,  as  medicines  by  them- 
selves, was  rare.  This  is  the  way  that  compound 
medicines  grew: — Everything,  however  much  it  was 
extolled  as  a  remedy,  was  liable  to  failure  at  times  ;  as 
an  outcome  of  this  was  the  compilation  of  lists  of  simples, 
one  or  more  of  which  was  used  as  an  alternative  in  the 
case  of  failure  to  benefit  or  inability  to  procure  it.  Then 
to  secure  success  these  alternatives  were  given  together, 
Also  many  simples  were  given  with  materials  to  make 
them  palatable  and  as  vehicles. 

Eemedies  were  dignified  with  certain  qualities,  they 
were  hot  or  cold,  debilitating,  astringent,  cephalic,  or 
hepatic,  and  such  like.  Each  quality  was  divided  into 
degrees,  and  each  degree  into  parts.  Galen,  and  his  works 
were  recently  closely  followed,  tells  us  that  if  a  remedy  is 
<3old  in  the  fourth  degree  a  medicine  of  corresponding 
warmth  must  be  given  with  it  to  correct  its  excessive 

H 
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coldness.  That  a  shiiplo  remedy,  of  great  credit  theo- 
retically, should  not  fail  it  was  not  left  unguarded ;  as 
Beckmann  says  of  such — "  that  their  force  might  not  be 
impaired  by  digestion,  remedies  were  defended  by  some 
ingredients  from  the  action  of  the  stomach,  to  those  that 
operated  too  quickly  they  added  something  to  occasion 
delay,  to  others  rather  sluggish  they  added  a  stimulant, 
and  others  that  were  to  act  on  certain  parts  were  accom- 
panied by  some  medicine  that  was  to  perform  the  oflice  of 
a  conductor."  These  and  other  reasons  together  added 
greatly  to  the  number  of  ingredients,  it  was  a  sort  of 
hedging — if  one  failed  another  of  the  party  would  be  sure 
to  hit  the  trouble. 

All  the  old  physicians  were  prone  to  this  compilation; 
Paul  of  u3^gina  gives  numerous  remedies  composed  of  4 
or  5  dozen  simples.  Beguinus  at  this  period  (Sloane) 
ridicules  some  remedies  and  says  of  one  that  it  was 
"laboriously  concocted  according  to  a  description  (pre- 
scription) of  I  know  not  how  many  feet  long."  (J.  Beguinus, 
Tyrocinium  Chymicum,  1669)  and  this  habit  did  not 
decrease.  A  physician  of  note  not  very  long  ago  com- 
pounded sundry  prescriptions  each  consisting  of  over  400 
ingredients.     [Paris'  Pharmacologia]. 

Among  the  remedies  in  the  collection  are  some  which 
are  not  dogmatic  nor  empiric  but  held  their  place  by 
"  signature,"  the  idea  embodied  by  which  word  w^as,  that 
very  many  things  carried  in  their  form,  appearance, 
colour  or  other  quality,  a  mark  called  the  "  sign,"  by 
whicli  they  could  be  identified  as  good  for  certain  ail- 
ments. 

Precious  stones,  hard  rocks,  bezoar,  magnes,  and  other 
inert  things  were  mostly  applied  externally  to  wounds  or 
worn  as  charms,  they  were  administered  internally  in  the 
hope  that  if  the  trouble  was  internal  they  would  come  in 
contact  with  it.  Emerald,  gold,  &c.,  were  given  as 
tinctures  and  it  was  really  believed  that  spirit  of  wine 
dissolved  such  things  even  if  the  amount  could  not  be 
perceived  by  the  eye  of  man.  Powdered  garnet,  glass, 
and  other  sharp  stones  were  given  by  the  faculty,  the 
harsh  results  of  which  could  have  been  of  no  advantage 
to  the  persecutor  or  patient. 

I  have  omitted  mention  of  what  the  things  were  good 
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for — such  was  the  variation  in  practice  that  it  would  take 
too  much  space/ 

FiarEE  I. — Alchemical  Signs. 
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ooo0Oo<\§Qv^<^  Gold 

t^J  ElectTUTn 
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«>^     -K>-K>+o-»o-0'^-0  copper 
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K> 
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c>C 

I 

A  A 

A 

1 

<-» 

0 

5(e 

^€  4^    40    ^  ^  •'^H  Lime 

P     U     o  ®  Alum 

^      ^     ^  "*  Sal  ATTimon 

e    f?   e         Xf        xt        Vitriol 

4]  d        ^Q      O  ^  TaTTar 

This  table  of  symbols  is  not  intended  to  give  more  than 
a  slight  idea  of  some  of  the  chano^es  in  the  sims  and  the 
want  of  accord  among  writers  using  them.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  signs  in  printed  books  were  fmuch 

^  Ancient  and  medipeval  works  on  drugs  L'Eniery,  and  Pomet.  The  introduction 
are  innumerable,  those  of  this  period  of  Paris'  Pharmacologia  is  an  interesting 
which  may  be   consvdted   are  S,  Dale,       sketch  popularly  written  on  the  subject. 

II  2 
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the  same  as  at  present,  but  the  symbol  for  gohl  had  l)oth 
the  flame  and  the  dotted  circle.  I  have  confined  the 
•examples  to  those  used  in  the  list  of  Materia  Medica  of 
Petiver  and  Sloane  as  sufficient  for  illustration. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  change  seen  in  this  table 
is  that  of  electrum.  At  first  that  metal,  originally  found 
native,  was  assigned  to  Jupiter.  But  the  early  manu- 
facture of  it  was  known,  and  in  time  doubtless  caused  its 
deletion  from  so  noble  a  list.  Tin  was  assigned  to  Jupiter 
then,  and  quicksilver,  which  was  recognised  as  no  longer 
liquid  silver,  was  appropriated  to  the  mobile  god  Mercury. 

The  alchemic  signs  for  the  third  century  were  placed 
there  on  the  authority  of  Berthelot,  Introduction  a  I' etude 
de  la  Chimie,  but  I  find  the  authority  he  gives  is  doubtful. 

The  lists  of  signs  are  chronologically  very  imperfect, 
but  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  following  works  were  used  in  compiling  figure  I,  but 
symbols  have  been  collected  from  many  other  works  as  well: 

III  century.  From  Berthelot  Coll.  des  Anciens  Alchemistes.  On 
comparing  Berthelot's  remarks  with  Wessely's  publication  I  find 
the  symbols  magic  not  alchemic. 

X  and  XV  centuries.     Berthelot  Collection  des  Anciens  Alchemistes. 

XITI  and  XIV  centuries.  MS.  Sloane  976.  This  contains  a  few  old 
signs  and  others  explaining  them  in  XVth  or  XVIth  century  hand. 

XV  century.     MS.  Sloane  830.     Alchemic  alphabets  and  signs. 

XVI  century.     MS.  Sloane  2.327,  and  others. 

XVII  century.     MS.  Sloane  997,  and  the  Materia  Medica  collection. 

XVII  century.     Lemery  Cours  de  Chimie. 

XVIII  century.  Macquer  Elemens  de  Chimie,  Bergmanu  Elective 
Attraction. 

The  alchemical  symbols  are  adaptations  of 

I.  Older  signs  and  ciphers  used  in  astronomy,  astrology, 

and  magic,  with  the  last  two  of  which  alchemy  was 
always  closely  connected. 

II.  The  contractions  of  written  names  of  substances. 

III.  Arbitrary  marks. 

They  were  not  at  their  earliest  originated  for  or  by 
the  art ;  nor  were  they  exclusively  used  for  its  pur- 
poses at  any  time  or  place  when  the  things  they 
meant  were  required  to  be  symbolised  elsewhere. 
For  instance  the  alchemical  signs  for  the  sun,  heaven, 
earth,  the  moon,  a  stone,  and  others  are  found  in 
Psalters  of  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.^ 

^  See  Astle  on  writing. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  particular  chemical  signs  were 
needed  for  several  centuries  after  Christ.  At  first  they 
were  comparatively  few  in  number  and  partook  of  the 
nature  of  alphabets  which  varying  amongst  each  other 
necessitated  the  collection  of  many  such  by  the  student 
for  comparison ;  and  it  was  long  before  anything  like  a 
general  system  prevailed. 

The  selected  signs  by  degrees  became  specially  adapted 
to  the  art,  increasing  in  number  and  complexity  until  it 
was  possible,  by  their  aid,  to  construct  diagrammatic 
representations  of  the  interaction  of  substances,  which 
remind  us  somewhat  of  the  methods  in  use  by  chemist& 
to-day  ;  and  to  write  whole  formula. 

Contracted  symbols  were  used  for  the  names  of  metals 
and  chemical  products  and  for  any  name.  Contractions 
were  formed  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  EngUsli 
languages.     Some  Greek  contractions  follow  : 

FiGTTEE  II, — Contractions. 

R       s   KPOKOC 

C     sCOOpT 

iTtTsTTYliTKC 

A  «-  Aieoc 
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The  symbols  are  here  formed  from  the  black  letters,  the 
fainter  ones  being  omitted  in  contraction. 

Bad  copyinpr  and  ignorance  of  Greek  gradually  caused 
many  signs  to  be  modified  and  become  incomprehensible 
even  to  adepts  ;  then  the  changed  form  had  to  be  retained 
or  a  new  one  invented — this  was  done  freely,  thus  the 
older  sign  (6  v)  for  sulphur  had  the  triangular  one 
substituted  for  it.  Other  substances  lost  their  proper 
sim  which  became  attached  to  somethinf?  else,  as  that  for 
pyrites  to  alum  and  to  vinegar,^  a  change  which  shows 
that  the  original  meaning  was  utterly  lost. 

The  loss  of  the  original  meaning  of  a  contraction  brought 
it  to  the  category  of  arbitrary  marks.  In  this  category  I 
include  all  those  which  are  not  astrological  or  reducible 
to  contractions.  It  was  very  numerous,  and  the  symbols 
having  no  meaning  were  peculiarly  liable  to  go  astray, 
especially  when,  as  was  generally  the  case,  they  were  ill 
conceived  and  carelessly  written.  One  sign  sometimes 
stood  for  two  and  even  three  utterly  different  things  in  the 
same  list ! 

The  symbols  of  the  seven  metals  are  mythological 
adaptations.  The  earliest  purely  alchemic  and  complete 
table  of  them  we  have  is  given  in  a  papyrus  of  the  tenth 
century  a.d.  from  Thebes,  it  is  at  Venice.  [Berthelot, 
Collection  des  Anciens  Alchemistes.] 

In  the  relative  position  of  these  four  columns  is  seen 
the  true  connexion  of  the  symbols.  They  are  placed  first, 
next  to  the  gods  to  which  they  belong.  The  asteroid  names 
are  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  names  of  planets  derived 
from  their  qualities  of  shining.  These  last  are  said  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  names  of  the  Greek  gods,  this, 
however,  could  only  be  so  as  far  as  that  they  were  represen- 
tative of  planets,  they  are  said  to  be  older  than  the  names 
in  the  first  column.  It  is  noticeable  that  Apollo  and 
Artemis  are  not  included  as  standing  for  the  sun  and 
moon. 

In  the  third  column  are  the  metals. 

It  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  names  in  the  three 
columns  are  reducible  to  literary  contractions,  resembling 
those  of  the  metals,  with  perhaps  a  partial  exception  in 
the  Z  of  Zeus. 

'  MS.  Sloane,  976. 
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Tliei'efore  in  (lefault  of  a  derivation  from  contraction, 
or  any  other  plausible  source  ;  and  settint^'  aside  the 
chance  of  their  being  arbitrary  marks  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  the  S3'mbols  were  really  accepted  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  made  to  do  duty  by  their  emblems 
for  the  metals. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  whether  rude  or  relined,  relied 
largely  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  personages 
represented,  on  the  presence  of  certain  attributes,  the 
ruder  the  work  the  more  necessary  the  sign  until  the  sign 
is  equal  to  the  god.  According  to  the  numerous 
characters  which  a  god  fulfilled  he  had  appropriate  sym- 
bols, but  each  god  had  one  particular  symbol  by  which  he 
was  best  known,  and  it  was  by  these  that  the  presence  of 
a  god  was  shown  or  his  aid  sought,  on  coins,  in  sculptures, 
on  magic  hands,  terra-cotta  plaques,  and  gems. 

For  the  purposes  of  ready  representation  these  symbols 
were  robbed  of  ornament  and  expressed  simply,  and 
reduced  in  size  from  want  of  space.  ^ 

The  alchemic  signs  have  suffered  still  further  and 
become  attenuated,  linear,  and  adapted  to  use  along  with 
the  letters  employed  in  writing. 

Some  symbols  also  were  unsuitable  for  writing,  as  the 
best  known  sign  for  Venus,  the  dove,  which  necessitated 
a  special  selection  capable  of  ready  representation,  though 
not  the  best  known. 

Tlie  Stm  (Fig.  3). — The  Sun  as  a  crown  to  Helios  or  Apollo  was 
many  rayed,  often  seven,  in  magic  two  or  three  were  shown. 
Only  one  ray  is  retained  in  alchemy,  this  ray  was  retained 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  but  before  this  had  given  place  to 
a  dot  very  often. 

The  Moon  (Fig.  8). — The  crescent  is  obviously  natural. 

Saturn  (Fig.  3). — This  is  the  reaping-hook  or  sickle  with  which 
Kronos  performed  a  notorious  operation.  He  is  represented 
with  it  on  coins  of  Tarsus  and  Corinth,  on  paintings  and 
many  gems.  This  is  his  only  distinctive  sign.  The  dot  in 
the  centre  and  the  hook  to  the  right  are  superfluities.  It  is 
not  the  scythe  of  Saturn. 

Zens  (Fig.  3). — This  symbol  is  a  squared  form  of  the  thunder- 
bolt, the  horizontal  bar  is  the  bolt,  the  Z  is  a  combination  of 

*  Collections    of   these   simple    signs  liandl.  d.  K.  S.  Gesell.  1885,  pi.  5.     See 

are  found  on  Mitbraic  gems  such  as  the  also    Lajard,    Culte    de    Mitlira,    Gori 

famous   one  in    Montfaucon   Antiquite  Thesaurus  Gem,  Astriferarum  and  other 

JExpL,  T.  I.  pt.  IT.,  pi.  217,  a  plaque  in  like  works  innumerable. 
S.M.  figd.    Jahn  Berichte  iiber  d.  Ver- 
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the  lightniug  or  tlie  wings  and  the  name  of  Zeus.  The  later 
form  still  retains  the  small  zeta  for  Zeus,  but  the  cross  bar 
has  changed  its  place  and  become  vertical,  that  it  may  be 
more  like  a  Christian  cross.  The  eagle  symbol  was  unsuit- 
able for  writing. 

Mars  {Fiy.  3). — This  is  irresistibly  suggestive  of  the  shield  and 
spear  by  which  nearly  the  whole  figure  of  a  warrior  was 
hidden.  Ares  was  so  represented  and  there  is  no  other  sym- 
bol for  him. 

Note. — If  Thonros  were  accepted  as  a  name  alone  standing 
for  Ares,  the  Theta  might  well  be  the  symbol,  as  suggested 
by  Saumaise,  Berthelot,  and  others  (but  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  the  contraction  for  lifhos,a,  suitable  conjunction  Avhen 
we  recall  the  meaning  of  sideros)  ;  but  Thonros  is  not  a  name 
and  the  derivation  is  unsupported. 

Aphrodite  (Fig.  3). —  It  is  obvious  that  the  dove  was  u^nsuitable 
for  wi'iting,  consequently  another  symbol  was  sought  that 
was  convenient.  Of  the  numerous  signs  atti'ibuted  to  this 
goddess,  those  which  resemble  the  sign  are,  the  mirror,  myrtle 
wreath  and  flower.  In  the  Asiatic  representations  which 
preceded  those  of  Greece,  the  latter  is  distinctive  and  was 
never  superseded  altogether  in  Greece  or  Rome,  the  eai'ly 
and  late  representations  accord  well  with  the  sign.  The 
mirror  also  was  suitable  and  resembled  the  flower  in  outline. 

Hermes  (Fig.  3). — The  caduceus  of  Hermes,  The  sign  closely 
resembles  the  simple  herald's  wand  of  early  representations, 
before  the  transformation  of  the  two  upper  branches  into 
serpents  ;  which  old  form  was  retained  on  magic  plaques 
and  gems,  also  in  a  scriptive  form  in  papyri.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  sign  is  the  caduceus. 

The  Christian  element  which  has  been  added  may  be 
traced  in  these  symbols  in  the  cross  bars  of  lead,  copper, 
iron,  and  quicksilver.  The  cross  of  tin  is  changed  in 
position  and  emphasised.     It  is  wanting  in  early  examples. 

I  add  notes  on  the  opinions  of  three  authors  holding 
different  views  on  the  origin  of  the  signs  and  on  Beckmann's. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  writers 
commonly  attributed  the  symbols  to  those  of  the  gods. 

Fayus  gives,  for  instance,  the  symbols  as  we  use  them 
and  places  the  meaning  opposite,  thus  to  that  of  Saturn, 
falx;  Jupiter,  fulmen ;  Mars,  hasta  cum  clypeo ;  Sol, 
rota ;  Venus,  speculum ;  Mercury,  caduceum ;  Luna, 
semicircular  is  lucis.  M.  Fayus,  Manilii  Astronomicon, 
note  to  lib.  I,  line  809. 

Salmasius  has  an  article  on  the  origin  of  the  signs 
directed  against  the  opinion.  He  finds,  after  giving 
sundry  quotations  showing  that  thouros  and  thouras  is  an 
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epithet  of  Ares,  but  not  independent  of  his  name,  that  the 
simi  is  contracted  from  the  lirst  letter  and  a  somethincr 

o  o 

else  which  he  does  not  understand.  That  Venus  is 
represented  by  a  Phi.  Kronos  is  represented  by  tlie  first 
two  letters  of  his  name,  and  the  sign  lor  Mercury  he 
gives  as  an  upright  stroke  with  a  modern  letter  S  wound 
round  it  which  stands  for  the  Sii^ma  of  StUhon  and  so  on. 
The  symbols  he  employs  in  illustration  he  says  are  early 
and  later  Greek,  and  for  the  remarkable  examples  on 
which  he  founds  his  opinion  he  gives  no  authority  or 
reference !  But  these  examples  are  all  meditcval  and 
some  which  he  takes  to  be  early  are  but  little  removed 
from  his  own  day  and  cannot  be  considered  ancient.  See 
■Salmasius'  Pliniante  Exercitationes,  p.  874. 

Boerhaave  attempted  their  elucidation — but  he  rejects 
Greek  contractions  from  a  belief  in  their  purely  alchemical 
origin.     Boerhaave  Elementa  AlchemiEc. 

Beckmann  considers  the  matter  but  sums  up  by  saying 
that  none  of  the  suppositions  are  of  any  value. 

He  uses  for  the  purpose  the  symbolic  forms  in  vogue  in 
his  time.  In  that  for  lead  there  is  certainly  no  resemblance 
to  the  scythe  of  Saturn  and  he  omits  to  consider  Kronos 
whose  harpe  is  the  real  instrument.  Neither  was  it  possible 
for  him  to  see  in  that  of  tin  any  resemblance  to  the 
thunderbolt  of  Zeus.  These  obvious  difficulties  probably 
made  him  distrust  the  remainder. 

His  origin  from  contractions  is  clever,  he  certainly 
succeeds  in  showing  that  his  contractions  have  no  resem- 
blance to  the  actual  symbols,  but  whether  this  misrepresent- 
ation was  intentional  or  no  is  doubtful.  J.  Beckmann 
Eeytrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Erfindungen. 

The  astrological  signs  are  practically  the  same  from 
the  earliest  time  they  appear  and  are  still  used  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack. 

They  may  still  be  seen  in  chemists'  and  apothecaries' 
shop  windows  together  with  other  bastard  signs ;  as, 
however,  they  are  not  understood  through  ignorance,  they 
are  considered  silly  and  are  going  out  of  fashion. 

There  is  one  point  indirectly  connected  with  the  signs 
deserving  a  word.  The  mark  which  English  physicians 
place  at  the  commencement  of  their  prescriptions  is  an  R 
with  a  dash  through  the  tail.     I  have  examined  a  large 
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number  of  English  prescriptions  for  this  letter  and  find  no 
variation  of  importance  for  over  500  years.  It  is  always 
an  R  with  a  flourish  or  an  e  after  it,  which  is  the  contracted 
form  of  the  word  Recipe,  often  also  written  in  full.  Dr. 
Paris  claimed  that  the  downstroke  was  an  innovation  and 
that  without  it  the  R  becomes  the  symbol  for  Jupiter.  In 
the  first  place,  he  does  not  show  that  such  was  the  case  by 
authorities,  and  in  the  second,  the  omission  of  the  down- 
stroke  has  not  the  result  he  claims.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Continental  custom  as  now  in  use  was  employed 
here.  I  have  seen  in  a  German  prescription  of  old  date 
the  sign  for  Mercury,  and  an  English  one  by  R.  Skelton, 
sixteenth  century.  The  French  use  the  sign  for  Jupiter 
where  we  write  Recipe. 


List  of  Drugs. 

The  following  list  of  Materia  Meclica  is  made  out  from  the  labels 
attached  to  the  compartments  of  drawers,  and  from  loose  labels  with 
the  substances.  It  very  often  happens  that  the  substance  is  far  from 
its  right  place.  I  have  taken  all  the  names  and  the  star  signifies  its 
presence  somewhere.  The  substances  at  the  end  were  found  without 
labels. 

It  is  noticeable  that  very  many  specimens  are  wanting  to  a 
collection  of  this  kind  for  its  completion  and  according  to  the 
catalogue.     Cat.  means  an  extract  from  Sloane's  Catalogue. 

The  letter  (S)  means  that  the  symbol  was  used  instead  of  the 
name  I  have  given,  such  as  a  circle  and  dot  instead  of  "  Sol  "  for 
Gold. 

These  symbols  are  given  in  the  line  marked  "  Sloane"  in  fig.  III. 

The  letter  (D)  stands  for  Samuel  Dale,  on  whose  pharmacologia 
"the  things  wei-e  ordered.     (L)  is  for  Lemery. 

*  Flos  Sulphuris  (S)         ....       Sublimed  sulphur. 

*  Sulphur  (S)  Trans.  Ind.  Crystalline  transparent  Native  of  a  greenish  colour. 

Cat.  lyo.     Grreeu  Brimstone  from  the  East  Indies. 

*  Sulphiir  (S)  Citrinum  ....  Bar  sulphur. 

*  Sulphur  ViTum  ....         ....  Cafe  ati  lait-coloxwed  raasseB, 

*  Alum  (S)  Plumosum     .... 

*  Alum  (S)  Kupeum         ....  Common  or  Rock  Alum. 
Alum  (S)  Ustum           ....  Burnt  Alum. 

*  Tartarum  Vinis  ....         ....  White  and  red.     Ai'gol. 

*  Chrystall  Tartar  (S)      ....  Cream  of  Tartar. 

*  Vitriol  (S)  Roman         ....  Cat.  1.36  Chalcantum  Vitriolum  Cerulseum  Eomanum 

off.  Colcothar  is  made  from  this,  which  is  the 
caput  mortuum  of  Vitriol  or  Chalcitis.  D.  This 
is  called  Hed  Vitriol  by  J.  Beguinus.  Tyrocin. 
Chym. 

*  Green  Aitriol.     Cat.  Chalcantum   Vitriolinu   Viride 

off. 

*  Vitriol  (S)  Album Cat.  Chalcantum.     White  Vitriol  off. 
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*  [Star   Symbol.]   Siil  Ar- 

mon 

*  Vitriun    .... 

*  Poniplioli.x  sivi"  Albanil. 


Mercury  (S)  Vivum 
*  Ciunabaris  N 


*  Mercury  (S)  Dulcis 

*  Mercury  (S)  Sublimatus 
Mercury  (S)  Precipitats. 

roliafcum 

Sol  (S)  Fulminaus 


*  Saturn  (S)  Calcinatum. 

Calx  (S)  V 

*  Calx  Extinct 

*  Cerussa   .... 

Cotes 

*  Marchasita 


*  (S)  Tutia 

Crocs.  Veneris  (S) 

*  Chalybs  Cruds 

(S)  Magnes 


Aquila,  hijiis  Aquiliiiis,  Cancer,  Sal  Alocopli,  See. 

Brown  pot  metal.     Drunk  witli  wine  for  the  Stono. 

i'oinpholix  sive  Nil,  Niiiil,  Niliili  Album,  Tutia 
prei)iiruta,  Capnites,  ouychnitis,  ostracitis,  &c.  L. 
a  late  preparation. 

Quicksilver. 

A  label  has  Ciniiiibaris  factita.  It  is  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury.  Aivanum  C'oralliiium  I'aracelsi.  Red 
precipitate.  It  gels  tiie  name  ciuMabar  because 
the  mercury  used  was  previously  (obtained  from 
native  cinnabar  before  treatment  with  aqua  fortis. 
Lemery. 

Calomel.     Invented  by  Crollius  1G09. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

A  neighbouring  compartment  to  that  marked  "  Cinna* 
baris  N."     This  was  probably  white  precipitate. 

Symbol  uncertain,  appiirently  that  of  Mercury. 

Fulminating  Gold.  Calx  or  Crocus  of  Gold.  This 
was  discovered  apparently  in  the  15th  century;  as 
it  brought  itself  uito  notice  by  blowing  out  doors 
and  windows,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  a  power- 
ful medicine.  Ett'orts  were  made  to  render  it 
manageable  by  mixing  it  with  dry  salts  and  pow- 
ders, sulphur,   &c.,  it  was  then  administered  in- 

,  ternally,  in  doses  of  3  or  -i  grains  with  powerful 
effect.  T.  Bergmann,  Essays  II.,  142,  the  result  of 
which  is  however  not  detailed. 

Litharge,  carried  further  the  roasting  produced 
minium.     Lemery. 

Calx  Yiva,  Quicklime.     Titanos  of  the  Greeks. 

Friable  limestone,  an  Mortar. 

Cerussa  et  Sandyx  off.  Plumbum  Album.  D. 
])simuthion. 

Lapis  olarius,  the  whetstone.     D. 

Iron  and  Copper  Pyrites.      Marcasite  is  ill  defined. 

There  were  marcasites  of  all  the  metals.  Lemery 
says  that  all  stones  which  contain  metal  are  mar- 
casites. Native  Bismuth  was  the  marcasite  par 
excellence,  until  the  metal  was  made  known  by 
J.  H.  Pott.  There  is  a  specimen  of  manufactured 
metal  in  this  collection  labelled,  "  Bismuth,  Sept. 
6th,  1682."  Marcasite  is  now  Iron  pyrites  and 
finally  the  Rhombic  variety  of  that. 

Tutty  or  Zinc  oxide.  Lemery  has  "  Pompbolix  sive 
Tuthia  preparata." 

Cat.  545.     "  Crocus  Veneris  (S)  Comburend." 

Ferric  Carbonate.     "  Chalybs  oS".  Steel,"  D. 

The  symbol  is  that  of  Arsenic  of  the  period.  In 
the  catalogue  of  minerals.  Loadstone  is  the  regular 
name  given  to  Magnetic  Iron,  never  Magnes. 
Magnes  was  anciently  given  to  all  things  brought 
from  places  of  that  name.  Magnes  arseuicalis 
was  invented  by  Angelus  Sala  for  which  he  gives 
a  formula,  and  asserts  that  it  will  defend  the  body 
from  poison,  but  will  also  draw  out  the  venom  from 
an  affected  person.  It  was  composed  of  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  sulphur.  Dr.  Paris  says  that  amulets 
of  arsenic  were  worn  on  the  head  during  the  plague. 
It  was  supposed  to  act  after  the  manner  of  the 
Loadstone  and  Baily's  Diet,  says  magnetism  is  a 
certain  virtue  whereby  one  thing  becomes  affected 
at  the  same  time  with  another,  and  by  this  virtue 
'    the  arsenic  acts.    Lemery  calls  it  Aimant  ArsenicaL 
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*  Lapis  Ilsematitis 

*  Scales  of  Mars  (S) 

*  Limat.  Chalybis.... 

*  Crocus     .... 

*  Ochra  Prussiac  .... 

*  Oclira  Ai)gl 

*  Ocbra  Rub 

*  Creta  Alb. 

*  Creta  Gallic 

*  Ter.  Ciraolia 

*  Bols.  Vulg 

*  Bols.  Vers. 

*  Terra  Samias 

*  Terra  Silesiac     .... 


*  Argilla    

*  Terra  Sigillata  Lemnia , 


*  Lap.  Judaic 


*  Lap.  Lincis 

(?)  Lap.  Nephrit 

*  Lap.  Lazuli 


.     Sappbirs. 
Smaragds. 

*  Cbrystalls 

*  Hyacinths 

*  Granati    .... 

*  Topasis    .... 

*  Beryllus  .... 

*  Amethyst 
Sardius  Cup. 


*  Amber     

*  Rubes      , 

*  Gagates 

*  Sal  fossile 

*  Hy hemic  Lapis  .. 

Heliotropius 

*  Lapis  Calam 
Onyx       

*  Bitumen  Judaic. 

*  Lap.  Bezoari 

*  Lap.  Bezoari  Oc. 


Haematite  or  Bloodstone. 

Scales  of  Black  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Iron  filings. 

Crocus  Martis,  Saffron  of  Steel,  Fei-ric  Oxide. 

Cut.  140.     "  Ochra  lutea  off.  Ochra  Prussiaca." 

"  Terra  Tripolitana,  Tripoli.     English  oker,"  D. 

Red  ochre. 

White  clialk  rock. 

Cat.    "  Creta  Vindis  Gallica   off.    Spanish    Chalke, 

Marking  Stone." 
Mottled  Clay,  "White  Lumbarstone,  Simolia  Alba, 

also  Cimolia  purpurasceus  Fuller's  earth."  D. 
Common  bole — it  is  a  red  clay,  probably  French,  see 

Pomet. 
Bole. 

Yellow  sealed  pellets. 
A  pellet  is  marked  with  a  coat  of  arms  having  a  key 

on  it.     Cat.    148.      Terra  Silesiaca  off.  Axungia 

Solis.     St.  Paul's  earth  or  Adam's  earth.     Andrew 

Berthold,   London,    1587,  says   that    this    uuper 

Germania   repertur,  is  an  antidote  to  vegetable 

and  mineral  poisons. 
Pipe  clay. 
The    regular   stamped   cakes.     There    were   endless 

frauds  of  all  colours  ;  this  is  genuine. 
Cidaris  Spines  from  the  Eocene  of  Syria.     "  Lapis 

Judaicus  hath  circular  lines  in  length  all  down  its 

body  and    equidistant."      Sir  T.    Browne,  Vulg. 

Errors,  I.,  S  1. 
Small   Belemnites.     Tliese  were  the  "  Lap.-Lyncis." 

D.     CerauniiK. 
Lapis  Nephriticus.     Dale  does  not  describe  this. 
There  were  two  sorts.     "  Fixus  colorem  in  igne  non 

mutans   et    non  fixus  in    Germania   reperietur." 

D. 

Tincture  of  Emerald  is  mentioned  by  Boyle  as  of 

great  value.     Scept.  Chymist.,  p.  260. 
Quartz  crystals. 

Black  Garnets,  used  in  the  Confectio  Hyacinth] . 
Reddish  yellow  garnets. 
Small  pieces. 
A  piece. 
Poor  specimens. 
This  was  placed  among  the  Materia  Medica  as  being 

the  correct  substance  out  of  which  potions  were 

to  be  administered. 
There  was  a  cup  used  for  the  same  purpose,  now  in 

another  part  of  the  museum. 
Crimson  Hungarian  Garnets.     "  Rubinas  off.      No- 

biliores  in    insula   Zeilan   (Ceylon  ?)   nascuntur." 

D. 
Jet.    "  Gagates  et  Succinum  nigrum."     D. 
Selenite.     Lapis  Specularis. 
Pieces  of  dark  shale.      "  Lapis   Hibernicus,    Irish 

slate."     D. 
"  Heliotropius  2s,  6d. "  on  label. 
Native  Calamine. 
"  Onyx  2*. "  label. 
Soft  Asphalt,  but  keeping   its  shape.       Asphalt  or 

Jew's  pitch. 
One  of    these  varieties  of  Bezoars  is  apparently   a 

fossil  palate  bone  of  shark. 
One  gilt  ?     Concretions  from  the  stomach. 
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*  Bc/.oiir  Oricntalis 


*  Bufoniiis  Lapicles 


*  Dentaliuru 


*  Mater  Perlarum 

*  Lumbrici  Terr. ... 

*  Cantharides 

*  Os  Sepise.... 

*  Seric  Crudiini    .. 


Ilngula  Alois 
*  Oculi  Cancrorutn 


*  Spodiura ... 


*  Cormi  Ceryi  Yst, 
Zibetlium 

*  Castoreum 
Mel  -virginicimi 

*  Ichtliiocolla 

*  Cera  Alba 

*  Cera  Citriiia 

*  Moschus.... 


Coiioretiou,  llni>  qiiiility.  'J'licro  is  an  extensive 
liti'i-atiire  ('(iiic'eniiiifi  these  concretions  from  the- 
stonuu-lis  ut'  viiriuiis  rinninants,  whicli  it  is  iiiipoB- 
sible  even  to  enunuMute.  The  stones  were  greatly 
sought  alter,  ami  great  prices  being  paid  for  tlieni, 
there  was  an  extensive  sale  of  factitious  ones. 
They  were  apjilied  externally  and  internally.  W. 
Gaitskell  [Gents.  Mag.  6G,  p.  5t,  179G]  says  they 
were  introduced  as  medicine  in  the  11th  century. 
Ikv.oai's  are  still  exported  from  British  Guiana. 

The  price  given  for  these  was  2.t.  (Ul.  They  consist 
of  the  worn  teeth  of  an  old  seal.  "  Lui^us  marinus 
Dentes  molaris  Lapis  Bufonites  ofScina  dicta.  The 
Toadstone."     D. 

As  there  never  was  a  toad  which  had  a  stone  in  its- 
head,  these  strange  fraud.s  must  have  early  been 
recognised  by  the  faculty  as  necessary. 

In  the  next  comi)artinent  is  the  Otolith  of  a  large 
Cetacean — perhaps  this  was  also  a  Bufonius  Lapis, 
it  is  broken  up.  See  Cli.  Merrett's  Pinax  ;  and 
Phil.  Trans.  I.,  3G4. 

Shells  of  SerpuUu.  Poniet  says  these  are  used  falsely 
for  the  true  dentalium  ;  as  were  also  the  ear  bones- 
of  cod,  two  of  which  are  in  a  near  compartment. 

Pearl  oyster  shell. 

Dried  worms. 

Dried  whole. 

Label  "  Scuttle  bone." 

There  are  two  sorts  of  cocoons,  the  common  and 
another  diffei'ently  prepared  and  whiter.  There 
are  two  labels  "  Seric  Crud."  and  one  "  bags  of 
rare  silk  "  in  much  earlier  writicg,  they  are  in  two- 
compartments. 

Good  against  Epilepsy.     Pomet. 

Circular  stones  from  Astacus  fluviatilis,  very  highly^ 
esteemed  as  lithontriptic.  See  Phil.  Trans.  XLV. 
p.  174. 

A  label  "  Ebur  Vst."  here  it  is  a  broken  Ivory 
Cup  burnt.  Spodos  is  by  some  writers  used  for  any 
ash  or  odd  substance  found  in  a  smelting  fur- 
nace. E.  Boyle,  Scept.  Chymist.  p.  60,  says  that 
Pompholyx  is  found  in  the  upper  part  and 
Spodos  in  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces  in  which 
copper  ore  and  cadmium  are  treated  for  making 
bi'onze. 

Burnt  harts  horns.  » 

Civet. 

In  "  pods." 

Small  bottle  only. 

Coarse  swimming  bladder  of  fish. 

Very  hard  and  brittle. 

With  this  was  a  portion  of  Honey  Comb. 

Instead  of  Musk  in  tliis  compartment  were  portions 
of  human  skull  and  pelvis  covered  with  moss. 
Cat.  410-t  "  Usnea  a  cranio  humano,  Muscus  B." 
The  moss  is  of  two  species  as  determined  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Murray — Homalothecium  Sericeum,  the 
larger  mass — the  smaller  Bryura  capillare.  The 
moss  was  not  always  the  same.  See  Parkinson's 
figure.  Pomet  says  these  were  not  uncommon 
things  in  the  shops  of  London.  There  are  other 
specimens  mentioned  in  the  Cat.  of  Sloane  Coll. 
Boyle  much  extols  the  salt  of  man's  skull, "  Scept. 
Chymist.   p.  250.     An  astonishing  prescription  of 
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*  Sang  Hirci 


*  Os  de  Corde  C.  ... 


*  Ebur  Crudum    .... 

*  Cornu  Cervi  C 

Troscbisci  de  Viperis 


Pulmones  Vulp. 

*  Scinei  Marini     .... 

Seta  e  bombico  ..  . 

*  Cbelse  Cancrorum 

*  Denies  Apri 


Cornu  Rbenoeerotis 

*  Mandibula  Lucij 

*  Mumia    .... 


*  Terra  Japonica  .... 


*  Ext.  Mort.  of  S  .... 

*  Goa  or  Groar  Stones 


great  lengtb  and  complexity  of  healtby  human 
blood  is  given  by  Boguinus  in  bis  Tyrocinium: 
Cbymicum.  Eating  these  things  is  an  attenuated 
form  of  cannibalism  which  may  be  detected  in 
the  next  substance.  Sentimental  cannibalism  is 
still  in  vogue  with  us. 

A  specimen  of  moschus  (true)  is  in  tlie  collection  ;  it 
is  very  small  and  has  no  smell. 

Dried  Clots  of  Blood,  considered  a  very  valuable 
remedy. 

Sir  T.  Brown  says  this  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
Stone,  &c.,  and  traces  this  opinion  to  the  belief 
that  in  the  goat  the  Blood  of  Christ  was  typified, 
&c.     Vulg.  Errors  II.,  Ch.  V. 

There  is  also  a  label  Os  e  Corde  Bovis.  They  are 
ossified  valves,  but  of  which  beast  I  cannot  tell. 
Nor  does  Dr.  Chr.  Merrett  enable  us  to  distinguish 
although  he  complains  that  the  apothecaries  sub- 
stituted the  latter  for  the  former.  See  his 
"Frauds  and  Abuses  of  Apothecaries,"  1669. 

Raw  Ivory  Turnings. 

Unburnt  tines  of  Deer.  "C"  is  perhaps  a  mistake 
here  (for  Calcinatum). 

This  was  a  complicated  preparation  of  Snakes.  It 
forms  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the  famous 
Theriacum  consisting  of  96  to  100  medicines  com- 
bined. 

Paris  says  that  it  was  given  because  the  fox  is  long- 
winded.  Signatures.  Introduction  to  his  Pharm a-- 
cologia. 

Dried  lizards.  Pomet  figures  some  like  these,  and 
says,  "  The  Sea  Skink  is  found  in  the  Nile." 
They  are  amphibious  lizards,  it  is  the  Crocodilus 
Terrestris  of  Kay.  Used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
famous  Mithridatic  antidote. 

These  may  have  been  the  silk  glands  of  the  silk 
worm  drawn  out.     Now  used  by  anglers. 

Claws  of  Crab. 

Cetacean  bones  (of  the  head  ?)  Pomet  gives  a  figure 
of  the  "  Sea  Hog,"  calling  it  "  Delphinus  or  Porcus 
Marinus,"  but  the  bones  are  not  Dolphins'. 

Mandibles  with  teeth,  of  perch. 

A  mummied  finger  fi'ora  Egypt.  Also  a  piece  of 
human  skull  to  which  an  entry  in  the  Catalogue 
may  ajjply,  thus,  "  Mumia  from  Persia."  There  is 
no  asphalt,  therefore  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  specimen  for  virtue. 

Catechu.  Cuchu.  This  is  the  modern  Catechu  and  the 
name  Cachou  now  given  to  lozenges.  Pomet, 
Lemeiy,  and  Tournefort  agree  that  the  nature  of 
Catechu  is  difficult  to  determine,  or  its  origin.  It 
is  said  by  them  to  come  from  the  East,  and  from 
the  Levant.  It  is  very  bitter.  It  is  "  pounded 
and  when  mixed  with  ambergrease  and  fraga- 
earth  is  formed  into  little  pellets,  the  smaller  the 
better."  Pomet  says  "  it  was  one  of  the  best  of 
drugs,  and  yet  the  least  used,  which  proceeds  from 
the  great  use  of  tea  and  coffee."  Pomet,  Pharma- 
copie  Universelle  II,  414. 

Succinum  undei'stood.  It  is  a  black  mass.  Cat. 
2657  has  "  Caput  mortuum  of  Amber." 

Cat.  "  Made  of  five  ingredients,  peai'l,  bezoar,"  the 
rest  omitted.     They  were  often  mere  rubbish. 
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The  following;  nro  among  the  spccIiTieiis  without  labels  : — 


*  Lead 

*  Tin 

*  Iron 

*  Realgar   .... 

*  Orpinient 

*  White  Marble 

*  Taleose  Koek 

*  Alabaster 

*  Ja9)ier 

*  Coal,  mineral 

*  Minium  .... 

*  Fluor       .... 

*  Antimony 

*  Verdigris 


Natire  and  factitious. 


Calcium  Sulphate. 
Green. 

Red  lead. 

Green. 

Sulpliide. 

This  is  the  French  preparation — from  the  marc  of 

grapes  and  copper  foil  which  lie  in  it. 
This  is  not  officinal.     D. 


Graphite 

*  Borax 

*  Saltpetre 

Tliere  are  many  other  salts  and  minerals  which    I  was  unable    certainly  to 
.determine  without  testing. 


AN     ITALO-GREEK    TERRA-COTTA     LAMP 
FOUND    AT    VICO    EQUENSE. 

THE   ANTIQUE  ORIGINAL,   FROM   THE    BAS-RELIEF   OF   WHICH   ONE   OF  THE   HALF   FIGURES 
OF   THE    "MARTELLI    Ml  RROR, "  ASCRIBED   TO   DONATELLO,  HAS   BEEN    DERIVED. 


ON  AN  ITALO-GREEK  TERRA-COTTA  LAMP. 

The  antique  original  from  the  bas-relief  of  which  one  of  the  half  figures 
of  the  '"''  Martelli  Mirror,''''  ascribed  to  Donatella,  has  been  derived. 

By  C.  D.  E.  FORTNUM,  D.C.L.,  V.P.S.A..,  AND  HON.  V.P.R.A.I. 

The  well  known  bronze  preserved  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  known  as  the  "  Martelli  Mirror  " 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Martelli  family  of  Florence  for  many  years,  is  one  of 
those  numerous  imitations  of  classic  objects  which  were 
produced  by  the  artists  of  the  later  fifteenth  and  earlier 
sixteenth  centuries.  The  Martelli  family  were  friends 
and  patrons  of  Donatello  in  his  younger  days,  and  it 
was  always  believed  that  the  mirror  in  question  was  a 
highly  elaborated  work  by  that  great  sculptor ;  executed 
by  him  for  that  family,  but  probably  at  a  later  period 
than  when  he  was  under  their  immediate  protection. 

As  such  it  was  purchased  by  Mr,  now  Sir  J.  C.  Eobin- 
son,  from  the  Martelli  in  the  year  1863,  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  was  then  considered  by  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  belief  of  that  family  and  the 
statement  of  Cicognara,  to  be  a  most  carefully  executed 
work  by  Donato  di  Belto  di  Bardi,  of  about  tJie  year 
1450  to  60.  As  such  it  was  described  by  the  present 
writer  in  his  catalogue  of  the  bronzes  in  that  Museum, 
under  No.  8717-63,  on  pages  58-9,  and  an  illustration 
accompanied  that  description. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  more  of  that  description  than  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  It  is  a  mirror 
of  silvered  bronze,  the  back  of  which  is  ornamented  by  a 
bas-relief,  "  an  allegorical  representation  of  fruitfulness  in 
which  are  half-length  figures  of  a  satyr  and  a  bacchante." 
He  is  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  vine  or  ivy  and  draped  in 
goat's  skin ;  his  right  hand  holds  a  drinking  cup  in  form 
of  the  classic  carchesium,  and  with  his  left  he  points 
upwards,  extending  the  first  and  fourth  fingers,  as  towards 
the  smaller  figure  of  a  priapic  Term  or  Hermes  placed 
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upon  a  pedestal  above.  The  iiaecliaiite  faces  him  and 
with  her  left  hand  milks  her  abundant  breast  into  a 
rhyfoii,  -which,  terminated  as  a  griflbn,  is  held  by  her  right. 
She  also  has  goat-skin  clothing  and  is  vine-crowned  ;  each 
has  a  thyrsus,  and  below  is  a  bust  of  an  aged  female, 
on  the  base  of   which  is  inscribed  NATViiA.  fovi5T,  qvae. 

NECESSITAS.   VKGET. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  this  admirable  work,  other, 
perhaps  cotemporary  replicas  or  surmoulages  of  the 
whole  of  the  bas-relief  have  come  to  light/  and  i)laquettes 
of  the  two  principal  figures  have  long  been  known,  some 
probably  of  the  period  of  the  original,  others  of  later 
and  inferior  casting.  The  more  exact  and  scientific 
study  of  renaissance  sculpture,  which  has  occupied  many 
investigators  since  the  period  when  this  bronze  was 
acquired  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  has  led  to 
another  verdict  in  respect  to  its  attribution,  and  the  now 
generally  accepted  opinion  of  connoisseurs  is  that  it  is  of 
subsequent  date  to  the  period  of  Donatello  (in  circa  1383 
to  146(5),  and  the  work  of  some  unknown  Florentine 
sculptor-goldsmith  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Bode,  M.  Emile  Molinier,^ 
M.  Eugene  Muntz,^  M.  A.  Armand,  and  other  investigators 
are  agreed,  following  the  suggestion  advanced  by  Signor 
Lazari  in  his  Notizia  della  raccolta  Correr  at  page  201, 
who  doubted  the  attribution  of  the  Martelli  mirror  to 
Donatello  which  was  accepted  by  the  historian  of  renais- 
sance sculpture,  Cicognara,  in  his  Storia  della  Scultura 
(Vol  4,  p.  121). 

It  is  not,  however^  upon  the  period  or  the  authorship  of 
this  beautiful  work  that  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Institute  this  afternoon,  but  upon  the  source  from  which 
at  least  one  of  the  principal  figures  has  been  derived.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  fashion  of 
these  renaissance  metal  mirrors  was  derived  from  those 
used  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  in  Etruria,  the 
reverses  of  which,  or  their  cases,  are  frequently  enriched 
with  subjects  in  bas-relief,  or  incised  upon  the  mirror's 
back ;    but   it  is    extremely  interesting  to  discover  the 


1  One  is  in  the   Pourtales   collection,  -  Les  Flaqvettes,  vol.  i,  pp.  15,  16. 

now  at  St.  Petersburg.  ^  Bonaiello,  p.  92. 
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antique  originals  from  which  the  artists  of  the  bd  ciiKiae 
cento  derived  so  many  of  their  subjects.  Donatello  himself 
copied  from  an  antique  intaglio  on  calcedony,  then  in  the 
Medici  cabinet,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  the  subject 
of  one  of  those  roundels  which  adorn  the  architecture  of 
the  cortile  to  the  Riccardi  Palace  at  Florence  ;  the  subject 
is  the  theft  of  the  Palladium,  Diomedes  seated,  holding 
the  sacred  figure.  It  is  figured  by  M.  Eugene  Muntz  in 
his  work  Les  precurseurs  de  la  Renaissance,  at  page  143, 
and  on  the  plate  opposite  page  192.  On  the  same  plate 
will  be  seen  a  representation  of  an  intaglio,  the  subject  of 
which  is  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  presumed  to  be  that  which 
was  also  copied  by  Donatello  for  one  of  the  roundels 
in  that  cortile.  It  also  has  been  reproduced  in  the  form 
of  bronze  plaquettes,  an  example  of  which  I  have  laid 
before  you  from  my  collection  now  at  Oxford. 

There  are  five  variations  of  this  plaquette  described  by 
Molinier  in  his  work  [Plaquettes,  pp.  2  and  4).  Another  so 
imitated  rather  than  actually  copied  by  Donatello  is  an 
antique  gem,  now  also  in  the  collection  at  Naples,  repre- 
senting Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (see  Muntz,  Donatello,  pp. 
53-4,  and  also  figured  in  the  precurseurs  on  the  same 
plate)  on  a  car  drawn  by  two  winged  females,  and  driven 
by  Cupid.  We  have  this  also  reproduced  in  the  form  of  a 
plaquette  described  by  Molinier,  under  No.  8  at  p.  6  of 
Les  Plaquettes. 

I  will  only  allude  to  one  other  which  is  figured  by 
Muntz  on  the  same  plate — an  antique  gem  on  which  is 
engraved  the  subject  of  Neptune  and  Pallas  holding- 
argument.  This  gem  Donato  also  used  as  his  model 
for  another  of  the  roundels  at  the  Palazzo  Eiccardi 
formerly  Medici  in  the  Via  Larga.  The  other  seven 
corresponding  roundels  which  were  also  the  work  of 
Donato  and  his  pupils  are  all  derived  from  classic  origi- 
nals, gems,  terra-cottas,  &c. 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  more  examples  of  the 
adaptation  of  antique  models  or  designs  by  the  sculptors 
of  the  earlier  renaissance  in  Italy,  and  I  will  therefore 
proceed  to  a  description  of  the  chief  object  of  my  paper. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  this  afternoon  two 
early  examples  of  the  probably  cotemporary  plaquettes 
representino-  the  Satyr  and  the  Bacchante  of  the  Marteili 
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mirror,  as  also  of  some  other  plaquettes  evidently  derived 
from  antique  gems.  I  am  not  aware  whether  any  antique 
work  has  been  discovered,  or  is  now  known,  whicli  could 
have  been  the  original  from  which  the  fine  figure  of  the 
bacchante  has  been  derived ;  neither  have  we  hitherto 
known  any  original  from  whicli  the  satyr  could  have  been 
copied.  The  late  Baron  H.  de  Triqueli,  writing  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Journal  for  May,  18G4,  refers  to  a 
statement  made  by  Gori,  in  his  description  of  the  antique 
gems  of  the  Medici  cabinet,  that  among  them  were  two 
antiques  representing  these  two  figures,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  these  gems  have  since  been  traced. 

It  was,  however,  the  good  fortune  of  that  assiduous 
collector  and  eminent  antiquary,  our  member  Mr.  Arthur 
Evans,  last  year  to  meet  with  and  secure  for  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  an  Italo-Greek  terra-cotta  lamp,  on 
whicli  this  identical  figure  is  somewhat  rudely  modelled. 
We  there  see  the  same  bearded  head,  vine  or  ivy  crowned  ; 
the  right  hand  holding  the  cup  ;  the  left  raised  upward 
with  the  first  and  fifth  extended  fingers  ;  the  thyrsus  and 
a  tree  stem  are  behind,  and  the  general  pose  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  figure  in  approximate  agreement  with  that  we 
have  upon  the  plaquette  and  the  Martelli  mirror.  A  piece 
of  drapery  drawn  upwards  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  Dryad, 
is  the  only  object  which  we  do  not  find  on  the  bronzes. 

That  the  subject  on  this  terra-cotta  lamp  was  derived 
from  some  more  important  antique  work  in  marble  or 
terra-cotta,  or  from  some  cameo  or  intaglio  of  antique 
workmanship,  there  can  be  no  question,  and  that  the 
bronze  mirror  was  a  combination  of  copies,  probably  from 
antique  gems,  the  whereabouts  of  which  is  now  unknown 
to  us,  or  which  may  have  since  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  although  even  the  comparatively 
coarse  rendering  upon  our  lamp  would  afford  a  sufficient 
model  for  the  clever  renaissance  artist  to  adopt  and 
refine  upon,  in  all  the  details  of  a  more  studied  and 
elaborated  copy. 

The  body  of  this  lamp  is  circular,  barely  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  diameter  ;  having  the  usual  pro- 
jecting burner,  with  voluted  sides  ;  the  nozzle  has  been 
broken  off,  and  is  wanting. 

It   was    recently    found    at    Yico    Equense    betw^een 
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Castellamare-di-Stabia  and  Sorrento  where  an  ancient 
cemetery  has  lately  been  discovered,  dating  from  early 
Oscan  to  late  Greco-Campanian  times.  This  lamp  was 
derived  from  one  of  the  later  tombs  and  belongs  perhaps 
to  the  third  century  b.c. 


THE  TOMB  OF  ST.  HUGH  AT  LINCOLN. 
I3y  T.  J.  WILLSON. 

Ill  vol.  1.,  p.  37,  of  tliis  journal,  which  appeared  last 
summer,  Precentor  Venables,  the  skilled  antiquary  and 
accomplished  ecclesiologist,  whose  words  always  deserve 
attention,  has  unfortunately  adopted,  as  though  it  con- 
tained a  fact,  an  erroneous  statement  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  Magna  Vita  (Rolls  series,  No.  37),  and  has 
therefore  impaired  the  credit  otherwise  so  obviously  due 
to  his  most  interesting  essay  on  The  shrine  and  head  of  St. 
Hugh  of  Lincoln.  The  Precentor  is  not  the  first  to  have 
been  misled  by  the  marginal  note  on  p.  377,  stating 
that — "  he  was  buried  ...  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  church,"  for  we  read  in  what  Canon,  now  Archdeacon, 
Perry  tells  us  of  the  burial  in  his  well  known  Life  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Avalon,  and  elsewhere,  that  he  places  the 
tomb  on  the  northern  side  of  the  church. 

The  lengthened  researches  of  the  learned  editor,  the 
late  Canon  Dimock,  his  pains  and  minute  observations  in 
elucidating  obscure  words  and  passages,  render  it  painful 
to  raise  an  exception,  when  it  is  probable  that  fatigue 
consequent  on  failing  health  is  the  true  reason  for  any 
lapse  of  critical  attention. 

It  is  however  time  that  a  protest  should  be  made 
against  what  bids  fair  to  become  the  adopted  view,  and 
lest  the  old  traditions  which  assigned  dedications  to 
certain  altars  being  ignored,  the  entire  plan  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  church  should  become  vague,  instead  of 
gaining  the  certainty  we  all  desire. 

Three  short  passages  in  the  Magna  Vita  containing 
all  that  refers  to  the  site  of  the  burial  may  be  noticed  as 
most  pertinent.  On  pp.  338-9,  the  author  gives  St. 
Hugh's  words,  where  he  is  to  be  buried  in  the  mother 
church  of  his  diocese  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  not 
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far  from  the  altar  of  St.  John  Baptist.  Again,  at  p.  340, 
he  points  out  once  more  his  hol}^  patron's  altar  as  the 
place  of  his  burial,  with  a  caution  lest  his  tomb,  as 
too  often  occurs,  occupy  too  much  of  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  (loci),  and  be  a  stumbling  block  and  a  danger 
to  those  approaching,  therefore  he  was  to  be  placed  where 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  space,  near  to  some  wall. 
Again,  at  p.  377,  occur  the  words: — "He  was  buried 
as  he  had  instructed  us,  near  the  wall,  not  far  from  the 
altar  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  as  seemed  most  fitting, 
because  of  the  people  coming  in  crowds — a  horeali  ijysius 
aedis  regione — that  is  to  say,  on  the  gospel  side  of  the 
altar,  or  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chapel  itself;  so 
may  we  conclude  certainly  that  the  northern  side  of 
the  church,  2.e.,  of  the  edifice  at  large,  is  never  in 
question. 

Before  speaking  of  the  northern  apse,  it  may  be 
remarked  of  the  entire  eastern  transept  and  choir — barely 
completed  in  the  year  1200 — how  striking  is  the  entire 
work  and  as  to  the  former  especially,  how  suggestive. 
Its  north  and  south  arms  bear  marks  of  more  than  one 
successive  change  and  alteration,  and  all  leads  to  the  idea 
that  Gilbert  de  Noiers  was  an  architect  of  genius  wrestling 
with  new  ideas  as  they  crowded  upon  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  after  the  final  abandonment  of  the  round 
arch  to  hasten  the  new  style  in  its  progress,  in  its  aspiring 
outline  and  its  subordinate  parts,  by  designing  piers, 
arcades,  windows,  buttresses  and  the  sculpture  and 
mouldings  adorning  them,  with  originality  and  consistence. 
The  ground  plan — all  we  have  left  to  us — of  the  eastern 
end  was  probably  a  novelty  and  unique  in  its  day :  there 
need  be  no  difiiculty  in  attributing  it  exclusively  to  the 
mind  of  St.  Hugh's  architect.  Should  a  resemblance 
however  close  be  found  to  exist  elsewhere,  the  claim  of 
originality  may  nevertheless  be  bestowed  equally  on  each 
of  two  artists  working  in  parallel  lines  from  similar  points 
of  departure. 

The  novel  assumption  that  the  northernmost  apse  must 
be  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  considered  whether  as 
possible  or  probable,  seems  equally  without  warrant. 
No  record  tells  us  it  was  so  and  looked  at  structurally, 
it  appears  more  than  doubtful  if  it  ever  could  have  been  a 
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cliapel :  a  glance  at  tlie  plan  is  enongli  to  confirm  this. 
An  important  doorway  willi  many  shafted  jaml)s  enters 
into  it  from  the  "common  room"  immediately  to  the 
north,  so  that  clerks  and  choristers  coming  thence  to 
choir,  would  of  necessity  make  a  sort  of  vestibule  of  this 
apse,  and  perhaps  a  "vestiarium"  as  well;  while,  for 
an  altar  there  seems  no  sufficient  or  reverent  space,  and 
a  tomb  of  course  would  add  seriously  to  the  dilliculty. 

Whatever  purpose  this  apse  was  put  to,  it  lasted  but 
for  a  short  period ;  we  fnid  the  doorway  walled  up  with 
careful  masonry  characteristic  of  the  earliest  decades  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  perhaps  executed  when  the  curved 
wall  was  removed  and  the  deep  rectangular  chapel  carried 
out  eastward,  as  is  conjectured,  not  later  than  1220. 

This  larger  chapel,  described  by  Bishop  Sanderson  and 
others  as  the  cajjeUa  beatae  Mariae  Virginis,  and  thus 
figured  on  Hollar's  plan,  doubtless  had  this  dedication:  it 
was  reputed  to  have  been  fitted  with  stalls  and  was  known 
continuously  by  its  title  until  the  "improvements  of  the 
period"  required  its  destruction,  more  than  a  century  ago. 
It  is  true  the  phrase  "  Lady  chapel "  is  not  seldom  applied 
by  writers  to  the  eastern  portion  behind  the  high  altar  of 
most  of  our  large  churches — at  times  correctly,  but  not 
so  in  regard  to  Lincoln,  and  the  words  must  often  be 
taken  to  have  no  special  or  accurate  meaning,  but  rather 
as  convenient  where  definite  information  is  wanting.  The 
identity  of  the  Lady  chapel  being  so  well  known  that  of 
the  Baptist  is  now  equally  so  :  it  needed  only  the  discov- 
eries of  November,  1886,  to  demonstrate  palpably  wdiat 
tradition  had  told  us. 

The  place  of  honour,  the  high  altar  of  course  excepted, 
given  to  St.  John  was  the  central  eastern  chapel,  until  its 
removal  down  to  its  foundations  when  the  new  presbytery 
was  completed,  after  which  we  naturally  find  that  this 
altar  again  occupied  the  chief  position  under  the  great 
window  of  the  new  square  east  end,  as  is  recorded  in  the 
book  of  chantries  (Liber  Cantariarum).  Here,  to  its  left 
hand,  stood  not  many  years  later  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Eleanor ;  and  at  the  altar  itself  were  founded  chantries  for 
her,  for  Edward  XL,  his  Queen  Isabella,  and  for  various 
lesser  personages. 

Thanks    to    the    action   of  the  Dean   and   Chapter  in 
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having  the  pavement  taken  up,  and  the  consequent 
discovery  among  the  exposed  foundations  of  Gilbert  de 
Noiers'  design  in  the  "  capicium,"  the  head  or  termination 
of  St.  Hugh's  church,  the  massive  stone  coffin  with  its 
inner  one  of  lead  was  laid  bare  and  all  doubt  of  what  we 
are  to  understand  in  reading  the  Magna  Vita  disappears. 
The  coffin  occupies  the  very  place  of  its  original  situation 
where  the  bishop's  body  was  deposited  at  the  funeral,  and 
where  after  an  interval,  being  inspected,  both  lead  and 
stone  were  solidly  sealed  up  to  protect  the  contents  from 
curiosity  or  theft,  although  these  precautions,  as  we  learn, 
were  forestalled  by  the  eagerness  of  those  who  snatched 
pieces  of  the  vestment  as  the  funeral  was  on  its  way  to 
Lincoln.  A  few  years,  or  perhaps  months  only,  seem  to 
have  elapsed  before  the  venerated  remains  were  taken  up 
from  their  double  coffin,  leaving  those  where  they  still 
are :  the  body  being  then  newly  enclosed  and  placed 
within  a  tomb  of  marble  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 
Thus  the  first  translation  would  virtually  have  been  effected 
and  the  injunctions  of  the  papal  bull  anticipated  by  the 
ardour  of  the  faithful. 

Though  the  dates  of  the  miracles  recorded  seem 
wanting  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dimock  for  pointing  out 
that  the  cure  of  John  Burdett,  following  upon  many  other 
instances,  occurred  in  J  206  ;  it  is  not  therefore  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  shrine,  or  a  costly  chest  of  some  sort  was 
early  in  existence,  and  before  the  canonization  in  1220. 
As  to  its  position  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  it 
never  varied ;  such  seems  to  have  been  the  regard  paid  to 
the  saint's  dying  injunctions  that,  instead  of  being  placed 
centrally,  as  in  man}'-  notable  instances  the  shrine,  even 
wheti  adorned  with  the  costliest  art,  still  stood  over  tiie 
original  grave;  thus  it  would  seem  the  "translation"  was 
not  a  removal  from  one  part  to  another,  but  merely 
raising  the  remains  vertically  above  the  site  of  the  coffin. 
The  cramps  which  showed  where  the  iron  trellis  was 
attached  to  the  floor  no  lomxer  exist,  but  the  ens^raved 
plan  and  the  words  "north  of  Dallison's  tomb"  remain  as 
evidences,  a  part  only  it  may  be,  of  such  as  satisfied  the 
pious  Bishop  Fuller  when  he  erected  the  marble  cenotaph 
over  the  spot  where  the  massive  stone  coffin  reposes  to 
this  dav. 
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It  may  in  conclusion  be  satisfactory  to  the  many  wlio 
are  attracted  Ijy  whatever  concerns  our  cathedral 
churches  and  their  uses,  to  iind  there  is  less  complication 
surrounding  the  facts  of  St.  Hugh's  obsequies  and  the 
translation  of  his  remains,  than  seemed  to  be  likely, 
owing  to  the  difliculty  of  reconciling  certain  local  facts 
with  an  unintentional  literary  error  affecting  the  narrative 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Adam  ihe  biographer. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LITHOGRAPHY. 
By  EMANUEL  GKEEN,  E.S.A. 

The  process  known  to  us  as  Lithography,  the  art  of 
drawing  on  stone,  was  early  described  as  based  on  the 
dishke  which  water  has  for  grease  and  the  affinity  which 
calcareous  stones  have  both  for  water  and  grease  or  greasy 
substances.  As  with  other  important  inventions  it  was 
discovered  by  accident,  by  one  Aloysius  Senefelder,  who, 
born  at  Prague  the  son  of  an  actor  in  the  Munich  theatre, 
was  destined  for  the  law,  but  all  cash  supplies  being 
stopped  by  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  studies  and  in  turn  joined  the  theatre  as  a  singer  in 
the  chorus.  After  enduring  for  some  time  the  usual 
poverty  in  this  position  he  gave  it  up  to  tempt  fortune 
with  his  pen.  The  result  was  another  failure,  but 
durinfT  this  time  he  was  brouf^ht  into  contact  with  the 
printing  press  and  learned  something  thereby  :  especially 
was  he  bitten  with  the  desire  for  some  form  of  cheap 
reproduction.  Having  no  means  to  buy  a  press  he  made 
many  experiments  in  engraving ;  thus  it  happened  while 
so  employed  that  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  stone  he 
had  purchased  on  which  to  grind  some  colours,  it  occurring 
to  him  that  by  writing  on  it  backwards  and  biting  in  with 
aqua  fortis  he  could  print  by  pressure  with  but  little 
trouble  and  multiply  at  no  cost.  The  attempt  was  so  far 
encouraging  that  he  bought  a  stronger  or  thicker  stone, 
and  having  settled  on  the  quality  or  sort  of  ink  to  be  used 
he  was  preparing  this  stone  for  an  etching  when  his 
mother  entered  his  workroom  and  desired  him  to  write  a 
list  for  the  laundress  who  was  waiting.  Not  a  slip  of  paper 
nor  a  drop  of  ordinary  ink  was  at  hand,  so  the  list 
was  written  with  the  prepared  ink  on  the  stone  and 
left  to  be  copied  at  leisure.  When  about  to  wipe  this 
writing  off  the  idea  struck  him  to  try  what  the  effect  would 
be  if  an  impression  were  taken  direct.  This  was  tried 
accordingly,  and  encouraged  by  the  result  of  various  other 
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trials  he  began  to  foresee  the  probal)ility  of  a  new  invention. 
Determined  to  follow  up  his  experiments  but  being  with- 
out money  he  adopted  a  curious  plan  and  enlisted  as  a 
substitute  in  the  artillery  for  the  sake  of  the  premium  of 
two  hundred  florins,  but  on  presenting  himself  for  admission 
he  was  rejected  as  not  being  a  native  of  Bavaria.  With 
ever)^  feeling  of  despair  he  was  obliged  to  return  home 
wdthout  his  cash.  Next  by  chance  a  badly  printed  piece 
of  music  attracted  his  attention  and  as  this  sort  of  work 
seemed  exactly  suited  for  his  new  method  he  arranged 
with  a  musical  friend  who  was  about  to  publish  some  pieces, 
that  they  should  publish  on  a  joint  account,  and  this  they 
did  with  fair  success.  This  was  in  1796.  Experiments, 
difficulties,  and  failures  followed  amidst  great  opposition 
and  ridicule,  until  by  the  adoption  of  improvements  and 
an  improved  press  confidence  in  success  was  restored.  By 
the  year  1800  the  process  was  so  fairly  established  that  a 
Mr.  Andre,  a  music  seller  of  Offenbach  gave  Senefelder 
two  thousand  florins  to  learn  the  business  and  to  have  a 
press  of  his  own.  Andre,  assisted  by  his  three  brothers, 
then  established  presses  in  the  principal  capitals,  and  came 
to  London  with  Senefelder  in  1800,  partly  on  business  as 
his  son  Philip  was  settled  there,  and  in  part  to  learn  how 
to  obtain  a  patent.  They  deposited  a  caveat  or  circum- 
stantial description  of  the  invention  at  the  Patent  office, 
and  then  returned  to  Germany.  These  caveats  seem  not 
to  have  been  preserved.  There  is  no  record  of  this  act 
in  any  form  in  the  Patent  office.  No  actual  patent  was 
obtained.  Andre,  senior,  came  again  to  London  in  1801, 
and,  with  the  help  of  Philip  his  son,  started  a  press,  and 
then  returning  home  left  the  son  to  manage  the  new 
venture. 

The  English  name  given  to  the  new  art  was  Polyauto- 
graphy,  the  especial  idea  being  the  multipljdng  actual 
writins^  or  drawinn^  in  facsimile.  There  was  of  course 
plenty  of  opposition,  especially  fr(mi  the  engravers.  It 
was  called  a  mean  art  and  failures  were  dubbed  greasy 
daubs.  Further  an  almost  prohibitory  import  duty  of 
twenty  shillings  per  cwt.  was  put  on  the  stQne,jind  this  with 
the  heavy  duty  on  paper  made  success  almost  impossible. 
Costly  experiments,  subject  to  often  failure  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  art,  could  not  be  made  on  the  bare  possibility 
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of  a  perfect  impression.  The  duty  on  the  stone  was  said 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  search  in  England  for 
a  similar  or  equally  suitable  quality,  and  a  reward  w^as 
offered  for  such  a  discovery.  None  such  being  found,  the 
duty  was  removed  after  three  years.  From  the  strong- 
opposition,  the  many  difficulties,  and  many  fiiilures  the 
consequence  often  of  want  of  skill,  the  art  failed  and 
Mr.  Andre  gave  up  the  struggle  and  left  England.  His 
position  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Volweiller,  his  assistant. 
Andre  had  projected  a  work  as  containing  specimens  of 
his  process  and  had  collected  for  the  purpose  drawings 
done  by  the  best  and  most  influential  artists  of  the  time, 
and  parts  one  and  two  had  been  issued  in  1803  before 
he  left  the  country.  Mr.  Volweiller  keeping  to  the  plan 
issued  the  following  circular,  itself  very  neatly  litho- 
graphed, and  perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind.  As  it  must 
be  unique  it  is  given  in  full  as  showing,  better  than  any 
epitome  could  do,  the  ideas  of  the  time  and  the  plan  pur- 
sued to  obtain  patronage. 


G.  J.  Volweiller,  No.  9,  Buckingham  Place,  Fitzroy 
Square,  most  respectfully  informs  the  nobility  and  gentry 
that  he  has  undertaken  the  management  of  the  art  of 
printing  from  stone  called  Polyautography,  lately  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Andre  and  continues  (sic)  the 
publication  of  specimens  of  Polyautography  commenced  by 
him. 

This  work  consisting  of  impressions  taken  from  original 
drawings  made  on  stone  claims  the  attention  of  the  lovers 
of  the  art  in  a  two-fold  respect ;  in  the  first  place  it 
furnishes  very  excellent  studies  by  the  best  artists  of  this 
country,  in  every  kind  and  in  every  style ;  secondly,  it 
shows  the  true  and  unmixed  style  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists,  the  impressions  being  taken  from  the  drawings 
themselves  they  are  but  multiplied  originals.  Mr. 
Volweiller  has  had  the  high  honour  of  laying  the  work. 
before  Her  Majesty  and  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the 
Princesses  who  honoured  it  most  graciously  with  their 
patronage.  It  is  published  by  subscription  in  numbers 
containing  six  drawings  each,  price   IO5.   6d.  a  number 
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and  six  numbers  will  Ibnn  a  book.  The  fourth  number, 
M-hich  has  just  been  published,  accompanies  this  advertise- 
ment as  a  specimen,  and  the  editor  flatters  himself  that 
the  lovers  of  the  art  will  kindly  encouraiie  him  in  his 
undertaking  by  favouring  him  with  iheir  subscriptions  for 
the  publication  of  so  valuable  a  work ;  to  whose  praise  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  the  artists  who 
have  already  been  so  kind  as  to  honour  it  with  their 
drawings,  viz.,  Messrs.  B.  West,  P.E.A.,  T.  Barker,  J.  Barry, 
H.  W.  Chalon,  R.  Cooper,  R.  Corbould,  W.  Delamotte, 
H.  Fuseli,  E.A.,  C.  Gessner,  W.  Hawell,  T.  Hearne,  Ch. 
Heath,  R.  Ker  Porter,  W.  H.  Pyne,  J.  T.  Serres,  T.  Stothard, 
B.A.,  H.  Singleton,  E.  L.  West,  and  some  distinguished 
dilettanti.  The  four  numbers  already  published  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  Volweiller  and  the  principal  print-sellers,  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  numbers  which  close  the  first  book  shall 
appear  without  delay. 

Those  who  will  encourage  the  work  by  their  subscrip- 
tions please  to  put  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  this  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  two  days  it  shall  be  called  for. 

Those  who  already  had  knowledge  of  this  art  whilst 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andre  will  find  it  considerably 
improved  by  its  application  to  letter  and  music  printing 
of  which  the  present  advertisement,  as  well  as  the  title 
page  and  the  enclosed  sheet  of  music,  are  specimens. 

For  those  who  are  not  j^et  acquainted  with  this  art  the 
following  short  description  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
great  usefulness  of  this  invention.  A  drawing  or  any 
other  subject  intended  to  be  printed  is  made  on  a  stone 
with  a  pen  and  a  particular  ink  or  with  a  kind  of  chalk, 
which  may  be  done  with  the  same  facility  as  on  paper, 
and  every  person  who  can  draw  on  paper  may  draw  on  this 
stone.  By  a  simple  chemical  process  this  drawing  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  printed  off  in  any  number  of  copies 
without  the  least  alteration  of  any  stroke  or  dot  on  it,  so 
that  the  impressions  are  perfectly  like  the  original,  and 
by  means  of  this  invention  the  art  obtains  an  advantage 
never  known  till  now,  both  in  preserving  and  multiplying 
the  works  of  great  masters  in  their  perfect  originality. 

In  the  application  to  letter-press  printing  this  art  may 
be  likewise  highly  useful,  as  circular  letters,  &c.,  &c., 
written  on  this  stone  may  be  printed  in  any  number  and 
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one   hundred  fair  copies  ready  for    circulation   may  be 
taken  in  an  hour. 

Amateurs  and  artists  who  wish  to  multiply  their 
drawings  may  have  them  printed  by  j\[r.  Volweiller  who 
furnishes  a  stone  and  the  necessary  materials  for  drawino- 
and  of  whom  further  particulars  may  be  had. 


Having  completed  the  volume  by  the  issue  of  parts  4,  5, 
and  6  the  title  of  the  published  work,  in  folio,  ran  :  — 

By  His  Majesty's  Eoyal  Letters  Patent ;  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  their  Koyal 
Hiii'hnesses  the  Princesses. 

Specimens  of  Poly  autography  consisting  of  impressions 
taken  from  original  drawings  made  on  stone 
purposely  for  this  work. 

London,  published  May  1806,  by  G.  T.  Volweiller  ; 
patentee,  successor  to  Mr.  Andre,  No.  9  Buck- 
ingham Place,  Fitzroy  Square. 

The  first  plate,  by  Benjamin  West,  is  dated  1801,  and 
thus  must  be  the  very  earliest :  the  plates  by  Eic.  Cooper, 
R.  Corbould,  W.  Delamotte,  and  R.  L.  West  are  dated 
1802.  The  plate  by  Thomas  Barker  of  Bath,  a  full 
length  figure,  is  not  dated,  but  it  may  be  placed  as  done 
in  1803.  Notwithstanding  that  the  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  appeared  as  a  contributor  and  that  the  critics 
considered  the  volume  a  proof  of  the  accuracy,  distinct- 
ness, and  minuteness  with  which  this  work  could  be  done, 
the  opposition  of  the  engravers  was  too  strong,  and  the 
trade  could  not  be  induced  to  take  up  the  new  art. 
Persevering  efforts  however  were  continued  especially 
directed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  amateurs.  From  the 
Polyautographic  office  was  issued  another  circular,  which 
shows  us  how  this  was  done  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  process  was  pushed.     It  is  entitled  : — 

Terms  for  amateurs  who  wish  to  draw  on  stone  and  to 
have  impressions  taken  from  it,  Mr.  Volweiller  lends  a 
stone,  gives  the  ink  and  chalk  necessary  for  drawing, 
and  delivers  fifty  impressions  of  the  drawing  made,  at 
£1  lis.  ijd.  ;  or  twenty-five  impressions  at  £1  1.5.  If 
more  impressions  are  ordered  the  price  of  one  hundred 
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copies  of  drawings  in  chalk  is  £1   lis.  (Jd. ;  fifty  copies 
I65. ;  twenty-live  copies  ds.  ; 

100  copies  of  drawings  in  ink  £1     Is, 
50  „  ,,  ,,  1_6". 

25  „  „  „  7.. 

The  paper  to  be  charged  extra. 

The  stone  with  the  drawing  must  be  returned  in  a 
fortnight's  time ;  if  kept  longer  it  will  be  charged  wdtli 
lialf-a-crown  per  week. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  first  twenty-five  or  fifty 
impressions  the  stone  remains  eight  days  for  further 
orders  and  if  these  are  not  given  within  that  time  the 
drawini?  is  erased.  If  it  is  desired  to  let  the  drawincp 
remain  longer  on  the  stone  five  shillings  per  month 
will  be  charged.  If  a  single  or  a  few  prove  impressions 
are  desired  they  will  be  charged  one  shilling  a  piece. 


The  patronage  resulting  was  again  so  small,  and  the 
sales  continued  so  few,  that  Mr.  Volweiller  to  avoid 
further  loss  than  he  had  already  incurred  closed  his 
establishment  and  left  England  in  1807.  Besides  the 
other  difficulties,  there  w^as  at  this  time  but  little 
appreciation  of  art  in  any  form.  The  best  engravings 
were  looked  upon  as  simply  a  lot  of  black  lines  on  white 
paper.  Mr.  Landseer  too,  in  his  Lectures  on  Engraving, 
wdiilst  willing  to  allow  there  were  some  possibilities  for 
the  new  art,  warned  his  auditors  "  not  to  be  led  away 
by  the  false  lights  of  a  specious  prospectus." 

In  1806  one  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  process  in  a 
book  illustration,  viz.,  by  J.  T.  Smith  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Westminster,  published  in  1807.  This  "new  mode  of 
producing  prints "  is  minutely  described,  and  besides 
the  author,  there  were  present  two  eminent  medicos 
and  a  scientist  to  watch  the  process.  The  plate  was 
drawn  with  a  common  quill  pen  dipped  in  the  prepared 
ink,  which  was  the  trade  secret  long  closely  kept. 
The  great  advantages  expected  were  frustrated  by  a 
misfortune  or  accident,  as  after  printing  off  three 
hundred  copies  the  stone  was  laid  aside  for  the  morrow 
and  when  then  worked,  the  drawing  being  dry  stuck  to 
the  paper  and  was  drawn  away  from  the  stone.     Con- 
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ficlence  being  thus  lost  the  attempt  was  not  repeated,  a 
copper-plate  being  substituted.  Thus  some  volumes  of 
this  work  have  two  plates,  others  only  one.  This  accident 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  blow  the  new  invention  could 
have  met  with. 

After  Volweiller's  departure  the  art  ceased,  was  entirely 
neglected,  and  seemed  likely  to  be  lost,  had  not  Mr. 
Eedman,  one  of  his  assistants,  been  discovered  and 
employed  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  1811,  for  printing 
plans  of  battles,  circulars,  &c.,  but  not  getting  here 
sufficient  pay  he  left  the  work,  and  so  lithography  again 
ceased  to  be  practised  in  London. 

Mr,  Eedman  next  moved  to  Bath,  where  he  started  for 
himself  in  1813.  Probably  more  than  one  reason 
influenced  this  move.  Mr.  Tliomas  Barker  may  well  be 
considered  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Bath, 
too,  was  a  literary  centre,  the  only  provincial  place 
where  an  artistic  coterie  could  be  found ;  and  where 
some  good  letterpress  work  could  be,  and  was,  executed. 
Further  the  stone  required  was  supposed  to  have  its 
counterpart  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  stone  brought 
from,  and  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to,  Germany,  as  in 
fact  it  still  is,  was  thought  to  be  "  precisely  the  same 
as  the  White  Lias  or  Layer  found  in  such  great 
abundance  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
being  the  stratum  lying  under  the  Blue  Lias,  used  for 
burning  into  lime,  paving  the  streets,  and  for  coarse 
walUng."  For  the  purpose  of  lithography  no  other 
stone  was  considered  so  eligible,  as  it  took  a  very  good 
polish,  was  compact,  fine  grained,  and  absorbed  water, 
and  it  could  be  procured  of  any  superficial  dimension 
required.  The  "  immediate  neighbourhood "  here  was 
Corston,  but  this  encomium  did  not  hold  good  as  in 
the  end  this  stone  was  found  to  be  too  soft  and  porous 
and  had  to  be  abandoned.  As  showing  how  an  error 
may  creep  into  a  statement,  either  from  want  of  know- 
ledge or  careless  inexactness,  a  writer,  writing  on  this 
subject  some  years  later,  in  1829,  says,  "  The  stone 
used  is  not  unlike  Bath  stone,  the  best  substitute  hitherto 
discovered  in  England."  So  that  here  the  White  Lias 
has  quickly  become  Bath  stone  ;  hardly  acknowledged 
to  be  the  same  thino'. 

E 
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Mr.  Eedman  being  in  JJatli  the  new  art  was  briskly 
pushed,  especially  as  Ijefore  amongst  amateur  draughts- 
men. In  this  year  was  printed  at  Bath  in  octavo,  the 
very  hrst  pamphlet  on  the  subject  ever  printed.  It  is 
entitled  : — 

Lithography,  or  the  art  of  making  drawings  on 
stone  for  the  purpose  of  being  nmltiplied  by 
printing.     With  two  drawings.     By  Henry  Bankes. 

This  very  interesting  pamphlet  consists  of  twenty-three 
pages,  and  is  dated  September,  1813.  It  gives  full 
particulars  of  the  process,  and  the  author  in  his  eagerness 
writes  : — "  What  a  rich  inheritance  might  have  descended 
to  us  if  the  old  masters  had  possessed  this  art.  The 
rapid  effusions  of  the  imagination,  the  spirited  sketches 
and  brilliant  first  thoughts,  never  perhaps  realised  eveix 
in  the  finished  painting  might  have  been  given  to  the 
world  with  unlimited  liberality.  Whatever  the  poet 
has  effected  by  means  of  the  press,  the  painter  would 
have  achieved  with  the  same  facility.  How  many  works 
of  topographical  description  or  discovery  in  natural 
history  have  been  imperfectly  illustrated  for  want  of 
drawings  which  this  art  might  have  afforded  at  an 
expense  no  longer  an  objection."  The  specimen 
drawings  given  are  not  signed  or  initialed,  but  in  style 
they  closely  resemble  thai  of  Mr.  T.  Barker.  One, 
an  old  woman  seated  and  wearing  a  large  slouched  hat, 
is  almost  the  same  figure  as  one  by  him.  This  pamph- 
let has  another  interest  as  it  tells  us  that  this  process 
was  first  called  Lithography  at  Bath ;  in  fact  the  title 
page  gives  the  first  example  of  the  use  of  that  name. 
On  page  8  the  author  says,  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  change  the  name  to  Lithography  with  a  view  to 
confine  the  invention  to  drawing  as  strictly  the  first 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  never  can  equal  an 
engraving  on  copper  or  indeed  answer  any  purpose 
to  which  the  graver  is  appendix.  It  has  a  higher 
destination  from  which  it  ought  never  to  be  diverted." 
The  author  a]*c  says  that  the  stones  of  Poly  autography 
had  passed  into  his  possession  and  that  he  proposed  to 
republish  in  parts,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
done. 
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Mr.  T.  Barker  was  early  busy  with  the  new  art,  and 
besides  some  single  impressions,  in  this  year  1813,  he 
published  a  folio  volume  at  "  the  flattering  solicitation 
of  friends "  which  is  the  first  private  venture  in 
En^yland :  Polvautosjraphy  being^  a  trader's  issue  and 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  advertisement.  The  work  is 
entitled  : — 

Forty  Lithographic  impressions  from  drawings  by 
Thomas  Barker  selected  from  his  studies  of  Eustic 
Figures  after  nature.  Published  by  subscription 
at  Bath,  December. 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  first  printed  use  of  the  word 
lithographic.  The  plates,  all  figures,  are  mounted  in 
the  folio  and  are  all  good  ;  some,  being  on  toned  paper, 
are  especially  strong.  The  volume  as  a  whole  must 
have  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  intention,  as  being  the 
reproduction  of  drawings  exactly  showing  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  artist.  No  more  than  two  hundred  copies 
were  promised  at  a  subscription  price  of  £3  os.,  non- 
subscribers  £5  55.,  and  had  the  work  been  a  success 
this  would  have  produced  a  good  profit.  The  list  of 
subscribers,  however,  shows  but  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen for  one  hundred  and  eighteen  copies,  and  probably 
there  were  no  other  sales. 

Mr.  Barker  also  planned  the  issue  of  a  volume  of 
sketches  from  Italian  peasants,  but  this  was  never  done. 
Mr.  Barker  next  issued  in  folio,  in  1814,  another  volume 
differing  in  style,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the 
art  could  be  applied.     This  work  is  entitled  : — 

Thirty-two  Lithographic  impressions  from  pen  draw- 
ings of  Landscape  scenery.  Published  at  Bath. 
Printed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barker  by 
D.  Redman. 

Fifty  copies  only  were  printed.  The  title  cover  is 
lithographed,  the  etched  part  being  by  Mr.  Barker  and 
the  written  part  by  C.  Marsh.  The  plates  are  land- 
scapes, some  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  others 
from  Wales.  They  are  drawn  with  a  pen  as  free  etchings 
without  shading.  Close  examination  shows  them  to  be 
good  and  pleasing.     Four  numbers  was  the  issue  origin- 
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ally  planned  at  one  o-ninea  and-a-hall"  each  number,  but 
this  phm  was  changed  and  the  whoh'  was  put  into  one. 

Several  amateur  attempts  also  were  at  this  time  done  at 
Bath.  ]\lr.  Kichard  Warner  the  historian  did  a  sketcli 
portrait  of  Jedediah  Buxton.  8ir  Bicliard  Iloare  did  a 
large  landscape,  and  there  were  others  by  other  local 
celebrities.  The  local  activity  i-csulted  in  the  production 
of  a  little  collection  of  drawings  in  small  quarto  size, 
undated,  but  probably  1814,  called: — 

Eight  Lithographic  impressions  by  the  following 
gentlemen  artists  of  Bath : — Mr.  J.  Ilibbert,  Mr. 
Hulley,  junr.,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Marsh, 
Mr.  Hayes.  Printed  from  stone,  and  published  by 
D.  Eedman. 

The  title  cover  is  by  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Morgan  gives  a 
view  at  Hampton.  Mr.  Marsh  two  views  of  Hampton 
ferry,  one  being  in  chalk;  and  Mr.  Lowther  also  gave  one 
in  ink  and  one  in  chalk. 

But  after  all,  Eedman's  attempt  to  establish  himself  and 
the  new  art  at  Bath  proved  a  failure,  and  he  returned  to 
London,  where  he  is  found  in  November,  1815,  at  15, 
Bishop's  Walk,  Lambeth.  He  here  issued  a  card  pro- 
spectus, which  reads  :■ — • 

D.  Eedman,  Poly  autographic  printer. 

Ladies    and    Gentlemen    may    have    their    original 
drawings  multiplied  to  any  extent  on  reasonable  terms. 

100  impressions  from  a  ])en   drawiiio-,  including  use  of 
the  stone  for  ons  week       ...  ...  ...  ...     8/- 

50  ditto  6/- 

25  or  less  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     5/- 

100    impressions    from    chalk    drawing-,    including 
prepared  crayons  and  use  of  stone  for  one  week    10/6 

50  ditto  8/- 

25  or  less  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     6/- 

Larger  numbers  a  liberal  allowance.  Paper  charged 
extra,  but  may  find  their  own. 

Stones  may  be  purchased  for  exclusive  property  at  10/6. 

For  the  execution  of  drawing  and  return  of  stone  one 
week ;  beyond  that  1/6  a  week  charged  until  amounts  to 
10/6,  when  the  stone  will  be  considered  paid  for. 

Entire  strangers  will  not  be  offended  at  a  deposit  of 
10/6  being  required  from  them. 
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By  his  zeal  and  determination  and  by  forcing  public 
attention  Eednian  just  kept  the  thing  alive  for  a  short 
time,  but  with  no  successful  result  to  himself,  and  so  he 
too  disappeared.  Failing  trade  support,  the  appeals  had 
always  been  made  to  private  artists.  This  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  produce  a  great  profit,  as  but  few  could 
have  any  reason  except  curiosity  for  producing  their 
drawings  in  any  numbers.  Eventually  Mr.  Ackerman,  a 
printseller,  interested  himself,  and  started  a  trade  press  in 
1817.  An  amateur  however  had  the  first  attempt  with  it. 
There  were  extant  in  1851  the  following  lines  by  the 
author  of  Dr.  Syntax  :  — 

I  have  been  told  of  one 
Who  being'  asked  for  bread, 

In  its  stead 
Returned  a  stone. 
But  here  we  manage  better 
The  stone  we  ask 
To  do  its  task, 
And  it  returns  us  every  letter. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Combe,  January  23,  1817. 
Underwritten  :  This  is  the  first  impression  of  Ackerman's  Lithographic 
press. 

Ill  1819  Ackerman  printed  a  book  entitled- — ^1 
complete  course  of  Lithograjjhy,  cj'o.  Herein  he  expressed 
an  anxious  wish  to  see  the  process  naturalized.  Some 
specimen  plates,  not  good,  are  given,  and  these  were  the 
next  issue  after  the  Bath  volumes.  Thus  at  last  taken  up 
by  the  trade,  slow,  very  slow  progress  was  made.  The 
next  worker  was  one  Hullmandel,  who  printed  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject.  In  1824  his  name  appears  in  the  volume 
of  the  Geological  Society's  Transactions  to  some  plates  of  the 
Eadstock  coal  field,  with  the  editorial  announcement  that 
for  the  first  time  lithographic  plates  had  been  substituted 
for  engravings  on  copper.  Some  good  work  was  now 
done.  In  1829  a  writer  notes  :  this  is  an  age  of  wonders, 
of  gas,  steam,  and  lithography ;  yet  nevertheless  some 
years  passed  before  the  plan  became  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. About  or  a  little  before  1840  the  applications  for 
patents,  for  some  slight  difference  in  working,  show  that 
by  then  it  was  fully  used. 

The  first  fears  of  the  engravers  have  been  realized,  as  at 
the  present  time  their  art  has  almost  ceased,  being  ousted 
by  the  newer  one  or  the  various  improvements  upon  it. 

K  2 
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INVENTORY    OF  JEWELS  AND   PLATE   AT  ALL  SOULS'    COLLEGE, 
OXFORD,  1148.     Communicated  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A. 

I  ;\m  indebted  to  Sir  William  Anson,  Bart.,  warden  of  All  Souls', 
for  an  opportunity  of  transcribing  the  following  interesting  inventory 
of  the  goods  and  jewels  of  the  College  in  1448.  The  first  twelve 
items  refer  to  pieces  of  secular  plate  not  in  ordinary  use.  The 
remainder  are  such  ecclesiastical  ornaments  and  jewels  as  were  not 
daily  occupied  in  chapel. 

Hec  indentura  facta  tertio  die  Novembris  anno  rcgni  i-egis  Henrici 
sexti  vicesimo  septimo^  testatur  ista  bona  et  jocalia  foi'C  incistata  in 
una  camerarnm  turris. 

Videlicet  inprimis  unum  bowle  continentem  .xiii.   ciplios  cum  uno 

coopertorio.'- 
Item  unum  ciphiTm  deauratum  enbossatum  cum  nno  coopertorio. 
Item  .j.  ciphum   stantem  deauratum  habentem  .iij.  folia  claudencia 

.j.nodulum  blodium  in  suo  coopertorio. 
Item  .j.  salarium  deauratum  et  quadratum  cum  coopertorio. 
Item  .ij.  pecias  argenteas  stantes  coopertas  unius  facture  cum  pom- 

ellis  in  coopertorio  et  rosis  in  eisdem  pomellis. 
Item  .xviij.  coclearia  unius  forme  et  .xij.  antique  forme. 
Item  .ij.  oil  as  lagenales  unius  forme  deauratas. 
Item  .viij.  ollas  petelloruiia  argenteas. 

Item  .ij.  bassa  candelabra  argentea  cum  .iiij.  snoffeffers  mobilibus. 
Item  .ij.  pelves  argentee  in  margiue  deaurate. 
Item  .ij.  lavacra  argentea  parva. 
Item    .j.murram   maguam  coopertam  cum  armis  T.    Ballard  armi- 

geri.^ 
Item  .vj.  calices  deauratos  totaliter  et  .vj.  argenteos  non  deauratos. 
Item  .j.  calicem  grandem  deauratum  ex  dono  Wellys. 
Item  .j.  tecam*  cum  armis  domini  gemmis  textam  ex  ejusdem  dona- 

cione  cum  duobus  corporalibus  in  eadem. 
Item  .j.  calicem  parvum  argenteum  ex  dono  J.  Drwett. 
Item  .ij.  paria  violarum  ex  dono  Penwortham. 
Item  .ij.  turribula  argentea  deaurata. 
Item  .iiij.  cuprea  deaurata. 
Item  .j.  crncem  cupream  portabileni  cum  baculo  deaurato. 


1  "  Octavo  "  erased.  is  still  preseryed.     For  an  engraving  and 

■-*  Probably  a  "  nest "  or  set  of  beakers  description  of  it  &ee  ArcJiceologia,  xlix. 

fitting  within  one  another  or  in  a  larger  150-152. 

bowl,  with  one  common  cover.  "*  A  corporas  case.     The  Lord's  arms 

•*  This  "  great  covered  maser  with  the  were  probably  a  shield  of  the   Instru- 

arms  of  T.  Ballard,  Esq."  in  the  print  ments  of  the  Passion. 
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Item  .j.  oruopiii  ni'i^cntpam    doanratani  cum   3'ma,£i^ini1)ns   Marif  cf 

Joliauiiis.' 
Item  .j.  baculuiii  argcntenni  propter  eandein  crueeni. 
Item  .j.  pedem  argenteum  dcanratum  pro  eadem. 
Item  paria  candelabrorum  argentea  deaurata. 
Item  .j.  soket  argenteum  deauratum  pro  cruce  argentea. 
Item  .ij.  crismatoria  argentea  efc  deaurata. 
Item  .ij.  pelves  argenteas  parte  exteriori. 
Item .]'.  crucem  parvam  argenteain  deauratam  stantem   garnaslnd 

cum  gemmis. 
Item  .j.  tintinabulum*  parvum  argenteum  et  deauratum. 
Item  .j.  osculatorium  pacis'  cum  ymagine  beate  Marie  lamentantis 

filium  suuni. 
Item  .j.  ymaginera  beate  Marie  virginis  tenentis  filium  suum  manu 

I  sinistra. 
Item  ymaginem  Vincencii  cum  reliquiis  ejusdemet  saneti  Stephani.* 
Item  ymaginem  divi  Johannis  Baptiste  tenentis  quoddam  vexilluui 

in  manu  sua.'^ 
Item  ymagiuem  saneti  Jacobi. 
Item  .j.  tabernaculuni  argenteum  deauratum  cum  ymagine   Chi'isti 

in  medio. 
Item  parvum  tabernaculuni  cum  reliquiis   et  cum  ymagine  beate 

Marie  in  altero   latere  ex  dono  prioris  ecclesie  Christi  Cantu- 

ariensis. 
Item   .XV.    (?)    cruces    parvas   cum    .j.    baculo    pastorali    argenteo 

parvo. 
Item  .j.  par  calapodium. 
Item  .]'.  par  de  sabbatins. 
Item   .j.   textum''  argenteum  deauratum  cum  reliquiis  saneti   Pauli 

secundo  folio  habebat. 
Item  .].  osculatorium  latum  argenteum  et  deauratum  cum  ymagine 

ti-  Marie. 

Item  .j.  pelvem  deauratum  intra  et  extra. 
Item  .j.  crucem  cupream  cum  crucifixo  argenteo  in  medio. 
Item  .j.  calicem  sculptum  in  circuitu  patene  miserere  Iliesu." 
Item  .ij.  calices  albos  et  minores.'' 
Item  .ij.  paria  violarum  deaurata. 
Item  .j.  par  violarum  argenteum  tantum.* 
Item  .j.  tintinabulum  argenteum  non  deauratum. 
Item  .ij.  paria  candelabrorum  argenteorum  non  deauratorum. 
Item  .j.  tabernaculum   vetnstatum   argenteum    et   deauratum  cum 

crucifixo  et  pinnaculo. 

'  This  cross  had  a  staff  and  a  foot,  so  the   more    usual    one    with    the    Holy 

that  it  could  be  used,  as  was  often  the  Lamb. 

custom,  botli  to  carry  in  processions  and  ''  A  Book  of  the  Gospels  with  jew- 
to  stand  on  the  altar.  elled   or  ornamented  covers  wliich  was 

"  A  sacring  bell.  laid  on  the  altar  at  mass. 

^  A  pax  for  the  kiss  of  peace  in  the  '  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  word 

mass.     This  one  was  wrought  with  an  "  chalice  "  also  includes  "  paten." 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Pitj.  '^  "  White  chalices  "  are  those  with- 

■•  "Vinci"  erased.  out  any  parcel  or  other  gilding. 

"  Representations  of  St.  John  Baptist  '-'  The  cruets  for  the  wine  and  water 

liolding  a  banner  are  not  so  common  as  at  mass. 
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Ttoiu  .)'.  c)S(!iiIatnrinm  psicis  ciiamolcd  oiiiii  aziD'O. 

1  torn  . j.  p^i'aiule  osculatorinin   pads   cum    iiimiaculis  ct  paiibiilo  in 

modio. 
Item  alme  taboi-naculuiu  graiulo  altuin  ciiiii  .j.  ))ciilla  in  medio  pro 

Sacramento.' 
Item  aliam  yma<jjinem  sancte  Marie  cum  filio  in  sinistro  Lrachio  et 

tlowre  de  lyce  in  circuitu  pedum  ejusdem. 
Item  .j.  limpbatoriunr  cum  ysopo  pro  aqua  benedicta  de  argento. 
Item  .j.  crucem  argenteam  cum  salutacione  Marie  in  pede. 
Item  .ij.  mos'  argenteos  cum  ymagine  Marie  et  Katerine. 
Item  .j.  parvum  shiyne  cum  rebquiis  Jeronomi  etc. 
Item  dentem  sancti  Jobannis  Eaptiste  tentum  inter  .ij.  angelos. 
Item  .j.  pixidem  oWongam  cum  rebquiis  divei-sorum  sanctorum   de 

ai"gento. 
Item  .j.  candelabrum  argenteum   deauratum  cum   longo  manubrio 

pro  die  pnriticationis  beate  Marie, 
Item  ymaginem  sancti  Ursele. 
Item  .j.  parvum  soket  argenteum  et  deauratum. 
Item  .j.  cistula  modica  texta  ex  serico  cum  ymagine  agnina  desnper 

cum  sudario. 
Item    .j.    crucem    delatam    ab    Alburbury   continentem   portionem 

sancte  crucis.^ 

Endorsed : 

An  Indenture  about  the  jewels  etc.  in  the  tower  27  Hen.  VI. 

'  A    monstrance    for    exhibiting   the  '^  A  morse  or  clasp  for  a  cope. 

Host  in  Corpus  Christi  processions,  &c.  ■*  From  the  original  penes  All   Souls' 

-  A  somewhat  unusual  name  for  the  College,  Drawer  36,  214. 
holy  water  bucket. 


^DiocrrDtnas  at  ittmings  of  tijc  itvoynl  ^vcl)<TologicaI 
Institute. 

May  2nd,  1894. 
EiMANUEfi  Grkkn,  F.S.A.  {Hon.  Director),  in  the  Cliair. 

The  Long  Island  (U.S.A.)  Arch^iological  Club  sent  for  exhibition 
a  large  nninber  of  photographs  of  prehistoric  objects  found  in  the 
Drift  Deposits  of  Long  Island  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Doughty,  of  Brooklyn.  The  claim  made  for  these  objects  is, 
briefly  stated,  that  they  are  prehistoric  art  objects  and  not  accidental 
forms  i-esultiug  from  ice  action  or  concretion  ;  presumably  the  work 
of  pi-e-glacial  man;  that  they  bear  no  affinity  to  the  ice  or  water- 
worn  pebbles  and  clay  nodules  of  the  drift,  with  which  similar  objects 
have  hitherto  been  classed,  other  than  that  of  kindred  geological 
position.  These  objects  may  be  divided  thus  : — •(!)  representations 
of  the  human  head  ;  (2)  of  the  human  form  ;  (3)  of  existing  and  pre- 
historic animal  forms ;  (4)  pierced  objects,  presumably  Aveights ;  (5) 
impressions  of  human  fingers  made  upon  the  objects  whilst  yet  soft. 
These  objects  mostly  consist  of  clay  iron-stone,  red  sand-stone,  granite, 
hard  baked  clay,  slate,,  white  quartz,  and  argilite.  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  the  general  opinion  was  that  these  objects  Avere  of  natural 
and  not  artificial  origin. 

Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A.  (Hon.  Sec.)  exhibited  a  rubbing  of 
the  unrecorded  brass  to  Arthur  Vernon,  rector  of  Whitchurch,  from 
Tong  church,  Shropshire.  The  effigy  represents  Arthur  Vernon  in  the 
dress  of  a  master  of  arts  and  is  a  valuable  additio.a  to  the  series  of 
figures  in  academical  costume. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

(©rate  iSpfftalttcr  pro  aia  tint  ^Hrtljuri  l''fnton 

in  ^rti'fcu^  magri  untb'^ttatisj  Cantibvtgic  q[Ut  ohti't 

yh"  "ait  ^ucjus'ti  'H°  tini  n\°.(£ccc°y^ii  cuC  ate  pptct'rt'  tic'. 

Above  the  head  of  the  figure  is  a  fine  chalice  with  conical  bowl, 
ojDen  work  knop  and  spreading  base  with  small  knops  at  the  points 
of  the  feet.  Above  this  again  is  the  wafer  with  a  rayed  edge  and 
inscribed  in  the  centre  with  "Ihc."  At  the  four  corners  of  the  stone 
are  shields  chai'ged  with  the  arms  of  Vernon  and  the  various  quarter- 
ings  belonging  to  the  family. 

The  effigy  is  42  inches  in  height  and  the  size  of  the  slab  about 
8  feet  by  4  feet. 

ArthiTr  Vernon  Avas  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  loi-d  of 
Haddon  and  Tong,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Governor  and  Treasurer  to 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Anne,  his  Avife,  daughter  of  John  Talbot, 
2nd  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy.      Sir  Henry  died  in  1515,  his  lady  in  1494, 
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there  is  a  fine  tomb  in  tlie  eliureh  to  their  memory.  Arthur  Vernon 
dietl  on  the  15th  of  August,  1")17,  and  was  buried  in  the  Vernon 
chantry  built  by  his  father  in  1515,  according-  to  an  inscription  still 
remaining'  on  the  east  wall.  In  the  .same  chapel  is  yet  another  monu- 
ment to  the  same  Arthur  Vernon,  consisting  of  a  stone  half-length 
figure  in  the  attitude  of  jireaching-,  a  book  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
finsrers  of  his  left  hand  raised.  This  figure  rests  on  a  bracket  with 
a  gilded  canopy  above,  beneath  the  crockets  of  the  canopy  are  four 
shields  Avith  the  Vernon  arms. 

Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Sin:nni:Lr,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  linen  bandings 
and  also  a  photograph  of  the  mummy  of  Ra  Nefer,  a  personage  of 
the  court  of  Senefru,  first  king  of  the  foni'th  dynasty,  found  by  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  at  j\Iedum,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  the 
body  had  been  damaged  by  ancient  riflers  of  the  tomb.  It  lay  hitched 
up  against  the  wall  on  its  left  side  ;  the  head  had  been  broken  off, 
but  replaced  and  held  in  position  by  the  aid  of  a  loose  stone.  The 
Avrappings  on  the  body  had  been  torn  and  there  was  no  trace  of  a 
coffin  either  of  stone  or  Avood.  The  neck  Avas  throttled  by  an  extremely 
tight  bandage  of  fine  linen  which  completely  crushed  the  Avindpipe 
and  soft  tissties,  so  that  it  fits  tightly  even  now.  The  head  AA-as  not 
emptied  as  the  heavy  bi^ain  still  rattles  Avithin  the  cavity.  The 
abdomen  was  opened  and  cleared  of  its  contents  ;  an  incision  in  the 
diaphragm  allowed  the  lungs,  &c.,  to  be  compressed  by  inserting  a 
quantity  of  sand  and  pledgets  of  fine  linen.  Pledgets  of  fine  linen 
Avere  also  inserted  in  the  abdomen,  each  as  large  as  conld  be  held  in  a 
good-sized  hand.  The  abdomen  Avas  very  tightly  packed,  but  there 
Avas  no  trace  of  resin  or  spice  inside.  It  appears  that  the  body  was 
dried,  then  AA'rapped  abundantly  in  fine  linen  bandages,  Avhich,  how- 
eA'er,  showed  no  particular  art  in  their  arrangement  and  folding, 
until  the  size  of  the  limbs,  &c.,  Avas  regained,  then  fine  linen  was 
Avrapped  over  all,  and  a  coat  of  resin  mixed  with  sand,  smeared  OA'^er 
then  more  linen,  another  smear,  mostly  repeated  four  times.  On  the 
head  were  six  or  seven  applications  of  thin  layers  of  resin  and  over 
all  was  finely  Avrapped  very  fine  linen.  The  bandages  and  the  resin 
preserve  a  plump  podgy  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  the  man,  the 
features  and  limbs  being  roughly  modelled.  OA'cr  the  head  a  wig  is 
painted  in  black.  The  eyes  and  mouth  are  indicated  in  blue  chessy- 
lite  colour,  Avhich,  hoAveA'er,  looks  green  by  admixture  with  the  emana- 
tions from  the  resin.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  unpainted.  It  AA'as 
dressed  ajiparently  in  its  clothes.  He  Avas  an  elderly  man,  for  the 
hair  was  grey  and  cropped  close.  The  resin  is  coniferous  or  a  tur- 
pentine, and  Avas  mixed  with  sand  to  give  it  consistency,  for  it  was 
not  a  hard  colophony.  The  position  in  Avhich  the  body  first  lay  is 
still  recognizable  from  the  floAviug  of  the  resin,  and  a  second  position 
is  also  recognizable  from  the  same  cause.  The  linen  is  not  all  of  the 
same  fineness,  but  the  greater  part  is  fine.  The  finest  is  about  236  by 
170  strands  to  the  inch.  The  coarsest,  of  Avhich  only  a  stray  piece  or 
tAvo  was  seen,  is  much  coarser  than  the  other,  and  is  a  kind  of  fine 
sacking.  In  a  recess  of  the  mastaba,  Mr.  Petrie  says  there  Avere  parts 
of  the  internal  organs  embalmed  forming  lumjDS  of  resined  matter 
wrapped  round  in  linen.  There  Avas  no  sign  of  these  organs  having 
been  in  jars  or  enclosures,  and  it  seems  as  if  these   recesses  in  the 
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tomb  Avcro  intended  to  lay  the  internal  p.arts  in  after  embalming, 
before  the  use  of  jars  for  such  was  introduced.  This  and  another  were 
the  only  bodies  not  buried  in  a  contracted  position  at  this  place, 
Medum,  and  of  the  same  date. 

With  the  mummy  of  Ra  Nefer,  Mr.  Petrie  pi'ocured  from  tombs  of 
the  same  age  at  Medum  twelve  skeletons  and  several  separate  skulls. 
The  skeletons  were  all  found  in  a  contracted  position,  with  one  excep- 
tion, but  all  Avith  faces  to  the  east.  Though  all  were  undoubtedly 
poorer  people,  and  inferior  in  position  to  Ra  Nefer,  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  i-emarkable  absenc(>of  vases  and  other  objects  with 
the  bodies,  which  with  the  contracted  position  indicates  a  different 
religious  belief. 

The  skeletons  have  been  very  carefully  measured  and  examined  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Garson,  who  has  published  an  account  of  these  figures  in  the 
British  Association  report  for  1802.  He  has  summarized  general 
points  thus  : — 

Stature,  about  5  feet  4^  inches. 

Length  of  limbs. — The  proportions  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
limbs  agree  closely  with  those  of  the  Negroes,  and  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  Europeans. 

The  pelvic  characters  ai-e  more  Negro  than  European. 

The  characters  of  the  skull  agree  genei-ally  with  Egyptians  of  later 
date. 

Dr.  Garson  adds  in  a  letter  to  me:  "From  the  above  chai'acters  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  at  this  early  age  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  were 
a  mixed  race,  there  is  evidence  in  their  physical  characters  which 
would  point  to  their  being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a  Negro  race 
and  some  other  race.  If  the  aboriginal  people  of  Egypt  were  Negroes, 
the  people  represented  by  these  Medum  specimens  were  probably  a 
cioss  between  them  and  some  other  race  coming  in  from  the  east  or 
the  Avest,  more  probably  the  former." 

This  anatomical  evidence  is  in  accord  with  Avhat  is  known  of  the 
antiquai'ian. 

Mr.  Spurrell  also  read  a  paper  "  On  Remedies  in  the  Sloane 
Collections,  and  on  Alchemical  Symbols."  This  paper  will  be  printed 
in  the  Journal. 

June  (ith,  1894. 

EMA>fCEL  Green,  F.S.A.  (Eon.  THredor),  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Hopkins  read  a  paper  on  "  An  early  seventeenth  century  con- 
tract for  building  an  organ  in  the  Chapel  of  Chirk  Castle,  North 
Wales,  by  a  hitherto  unrecorded  organ  maker."  This  contract  bears 
date  the  last  day  of  February,  1631.  The  parties  thei-eto  being 
Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  of  Chirk  Castle,  and  John  Burward,  organ 
maker,  of  London.  Tlie  price  agreed  upon  is  £150  and  in  addition 
Sir  Thomas  presented  the  builder  with  £10  by  Avay  of  gift.  John 
Burwai'd  undertook  to  finish  the  organ  before  the  next  Christmas, 
providing  all  materials,  &c.,  at  his  own  cost.  The  contract  gives  the 
dimensions  of  the  organ  according  to  the  "  moddell  subscribed  by  the 
said  parties  handes,"  it  also  provides  for  "  two  settes  of  keyes  and 
two  sound  boordcs  and  tenne  steppes,  all  good  mettall  pipes,  &c.,  &c." 
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The  org"an  to  be  placed  where  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  shall  direct. 
Sir  Thomas  on  the  sealing  of  the  contract  to  pay  £40,  the  recei])t 
whereof  John  Burward  doth  acknowledge.  A  further  sum  of  £30  to 
be  paid  on  the  least  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  next  to  come,  upon  llie 
request  and  demand  of  the  said  John  Burward.  The  remainder  to 
be  paid  in  one  lump  sum  on  the  conipkition  of  the  work.  The  work 
was  completed  in  the  specified  time  and  the  money  duly  paid  accord- 
ing  to  a  receipt  endorsed  on  the  contract. 

By  favoui-  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Myddelton,  the  present  owner,  the  original 
contract  was  e.xhibited  and  is  here  printpd  in  full  : — 

^rticlciS  of  agreement  Indented  concluded  and  agreed  upon  the 
last  dale  of  ffebruarie  1031.  In  the  seaventh  yeare  of  the 
raigne  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  England  Scotland  Fraunce  and  Ireland  defender  of 
the  faith  &c.  Betweene  John  Burward  of  London  Organ 
maker  of  the  one  partie  And  Sir  Thomas  Middelton  of 
Chirke  Castle  in  the  Countie  of  Denbigh  Knight  of  the  other 
partie  in  manner  and  forme  following 

Ifnprtmt:^  it  is  concluded  and  agreed  by  and  betweene  the  said 
parties  and  the  said  John  Burward  for  and  in  consideracion  of  the 
somme  of  one  hundred  and  fiftie  poundes  of  lawfull  money  of 
England  to  be  to  him  paid  as  is  herein  lymited  doth  for  himself  his 
executors  and  administi-ators  and  for  every  of  them  covenaunt 
promise  and  graunt  to  and  with  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Middelton  his 
executors  and  administrators  and  to  and  with  everie  of  them  by  these 
presentes  That  hee  the  said  John  Burward  betweene  the  date  of 
these  presentes  and  the  ffeast  of  the  Nativitie  of  our  Lord  commonly 
called  Chi-istmas  next  to  come  after  the  date  hereof  and  att  his  owne 
propper  costes  and  charges  as  well  for  all  stuli'e  and  material  Is 
necessarie  as  for  workeraanshipp  and  all  other  things  and  Implementes 
whatsoever  thereunto  belonging  shall  and  will  trulie  and  sufficientlie 
make  furnish  and  fynish  for  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Middelton  one  good 
and  j)erfect  Organ  of  such  proporcion  trymming  and  scantling  as  is 
hereafter  mencioned  That  is  to  say  The  case  of  the  said  Organ  to 
be  in  height  twelve  foote  and  a  halfe  In  breadth  nyne  foote  and  in 
thicknes  sixe  foote  and  a  half  having  nyne  Towers  vizt  att  each 
end  one  round  Tower  One  square  Tower  in  the  middle  one  half 
I'ound  on  each  side  the  said  square  Tower  and  fovver  flatt  Towers 
according  to  a  moddell  or  draught  now  shewed  forth  by  the  said  John 
Burward  unto  the  said  Sr  Thomas  Middelton  (which  Moddell  sub- 
scribed with  the  said  parties  handes  is  hereunto  annexed)  with 
decent  and  fitting  carved  worke  pendentes  fynishinges  guildinges 
and  payntinges  and  all  other  thinges  fitting  for  the  same. 

latent  the  said  John  Burward  is  to  place  and  for  him  his  executors 
and  administrators  doth  covenaunt  promise  and  graunt  to  and  with 
the  said  Sr  Thomas  Middelton  his  executors  and  administrators  to 
place  within  the  case  of  the  foresaid  Organ  two  settes  of  keyes  and 
two  sound  boordes  and  tenne  stoppes  all  of  good  metall  pipes  namelie 
to  the  upper  sett  of  keyes  to  be  fitted,  one  stopt  diapason,  one  open 
diapason  from  gamut  upwaixls  one  principall  for  the  fore  front 
paynted,  and  guilded  workmanlike,  and  inwardlie  a^  Recorder,  a  small 
px"iucipall,  a  fifteenth  and  a  two  and  twentith :   for  the  lower  sett  of 
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kejes,  three  more  of  mettall,  one  diap;ison,  ti  priiicipall  and  a  small 
principall,  And  that  the  said  Oro;aii  shall  have  three  bcUowes  with 
two  sound  boordes  conveyaunces,  Conduittes  Ironworke  and  all  other 
thinges  fitting  for  such  an  Organ  well  and  workmanlike  wrought  and 
performed. 

Jtcm  it  is  concluded  and  agreed  betweene  the  said  pai-ties  and  the 
said  John  Burward  doth  further  covenaunt  promise  and  graunt  for 
him  his  executors  and  administrators  to  and  with  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
Middelton  his  executors  and  administrate  is  That  hee  the  said  John 
Burward  att  his  owne  costes  and  charges  will  carry  and  convey  the 
said  Organ  and  all  the  Implementes  and  furniture  thereof  whatsoever 
from  the  Cittie  of  London  unto  the  said  Castle  of  Chirke  And  the 
said  Organ  well  and  sufficientlie  furnished  fynished  carved  guilded 
paynted  towred  and  in  all  poyntes  compleated  as  is  aforesaid  att  the 
only  costes  and  chai-ges  of  the  said  John  Burward  shall  and  will 
place  and  sett  upp  within  the  said  Chappell  in  Chirke  Castle  where 
the  said  Sir  Thomas  Middelton  his  executors  or  administrators 
shall  direct  and  appoynt  before  the  said  fTeast  of  Christmas  next 
after  the  date  of  these  presentes  without  any  fraud  covyn  or 
further  delay  according  to  the  effect  and  true  meaning  of  these 
presentes. 

Iftfin  in  consideracion  of  all  the  premisses  which  on  the  part  of  the 
said  John  Burward  are  to  be  donne  and  accomplished  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Middelton  hath  paid  to  the  said  John  Burward  att  the  sealing 
of  these  presentes  the  somme  of  fforty  poundes  of  lawf  ull  money  of 
England  the  receipt  whereof  the  said  John  Burward  doth  acknow- 
ledg  and  doth  hereof  acquite  and  dischardge  the  said  Sir  Tliomas 
Middelton  his  executors  and  administrators  And  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
doth  covenaunt  and  promise  for  his  executors  and  administrators  to 
and  with,  the  said  John  Burward  his  executors  and  administrators 
well  and  trulie  to  content  satisfie  and  paye  to  him  or  them  atfc  or 
before  the  ffeasb  of  Saint  John  Baptist  next  to  come  the  somme  of 
thirtie  poundes  more  of  lawfull  money  of  England  uppon  the  request 
and  demaund  of  the  said  John  Burward  And  also  to  content  satistie 
and  paie  to  the  said  John  Burwai'd  his  executors  and  administrators 
ymmediatlie  uppon  and  after  the  setting  upp  and  fynishing  of  the 
said  Organ  within  the  said  Chappell  in  the  Castle  of  Chirke  aforesaid 
the  somme  of  Ifower  score  poundes  of  lawfull  money  of  England  in 
one  entire  payment  without  fraud  or  covyn.  in  full  payment  of  the 
said  somme  of  one  hundred  and  fiftie  poundes  before  mencioned  and 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  said  John  Burward  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaneing  of  these  presentes. 

\\n  luitllf^  whereof  the  pai'ties  aforesaid  to  these  present  Articles 
of  agreement  intex"changeably  have  sett  their  handes  and  scales  the 
day  and  yeare  first  above  written. 

THOMAS  MYDDELTON. 


(with  (r)  shield  of  arms,  obliterated  by  pressure) 
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Kiidorscd  : 

(Sealed  and  delivci-ed    in   the  presence  of    (I frre  follow  the   four 
sifinatiires  of)    KIcliard  Na])er  TliDnias  Peers  John  PJdwards 
Samuel  Myddleton. 
Also: 

31  Jan.  1 032. 
Charges  of  the  Organ 
at  Chirke  Castle 
and  :   M''.  that  I  John  Burward   have  receaved   the  sunime  of   one 
hundred    and    fiftie    poundcs   w*^''    were   (?)   due    to    me   and    tenne 
poundes  more  by  the  guift  of  the  within  named  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton 
soe  I  have  receaved  in  all  Clx'^'^  pou.ndes  before  this  31st  of  January 

In  wittnes  my  hand  hereto  subscribed 

JOHN  BURWARJ). 
Wittnes  hereof 

JOHN  EDWARDS. 

The  oi'gan  was  probably  destroyed  during  the  civil  war,  as  Chirk 
Castle  was  first  in  the  hands  of  the  one  party  and  then  of  the  other. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1613,  and  brother  of  Sir  Hugh,  of  New  River 
fame.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  of  Luton 
Hoo,  Beds,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Sir  Thomas  took 
an  active  part  in  the  civil  war,  and  at  the  Restoi-ation  was  offered  a 
peerage,  Avhicli  he  declined.  He  died  in  the  year  1660  aged  80.  Of 
John  Burward  no  details  are  known. 

Mr.  Myddelton  also  exhibited  four  manuscript  music  books  con- 
temporary with  the  organ.  On  these  Dr.  Pierce  made  some  remarks. 
Dr.  Hopkins  also  exhibited  some  painted  and  gilded  organ  pipes  of 
about  the  same  date. 

Dr.  WiCKHAM  Leog,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  constitution  Quia 
prompter  which  governed  canonical  elections  in  the  middle  ages  :  they 
were  (1)  by  way  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (2)  by  scrutinj',  and  (3)  by  com- 
promise ;  instances  of  the  survival  of  these  practices  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  given. 
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Considering  tlie  long  and  intimate  commercial  relations 
between  England  and  Florence,  dating  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  of 
ihe  more  adventurons  spirits  amongst  the  Florentine 
artists  would  find  their  way  to  London,  if  not  in  the 
fourteenth  and  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  at 
least  in  the  stirring  times  which  followed  upon  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world.  None  of  the  sculptors  or 
painters  of  the  earlier  Eenaissance,  however,  seem  to  have 
penetrated  so  far  north ;  and  none  of  the  four  world- 
famous  artists  of  the  so-called  golden  age  of  Julius  II  and 
Leo  X  set  his  foot  in  England  or  ever  executed  any  work 
intended  for  an  English  King,  save  only  Kaphael,  whose 
beautiful  little  picture  of  St:  George,  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  to  lienry  YII,  has  found  what  is  probably 
its  last  resting-place  in  St.  Petersburg.  If  London  cannot, 
like  Bruges,  boast  of  a  work  made  for  it  by  the  greatest 
genius  of  modern  art,  it  can  show  the  masterpiece  of  a 
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Florentine  artist,  commissioned  and  made  in  London  at  the 
very  time  that  Michel  Angelo  was  Ijc^uiiming  his  own 
greatest  work,  the  painting  of  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  splendid  monument  of  PTenry  VII, 
by  Torrigiano,  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Westminster  Abbey 
Church,  a  tomb  called  by  Lord  Bacon,  with  singularly 
appropriate  words,  "  the  stateliest  and  daintiest  in 
Europe."  Of  another  fine  work  by  the  same  hand,  the 
High  (or  Lady)  Altar  of  the  same  chapel,  we  possess  only 
scanty  relics ;  but  happily  we  have  much  fuller  informa- 
tion about  it  than  can  commonly  be  given  of  destroyed 
works  of  art.  No  less  beautiful,  although  less  sumptuous 
than  the  monument  of  Henry  VII  and  his  Queen,  is  that 
of  his  mother,  the  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  liichmond; 
undoubtedly  designed  and  wrought  by  the  same  hands  as 
that  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Just  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Torrigiano  has  failed  generally  to  be  duly  appreciated, 
owing  to  its  being  hidden  from  sight  behind  an  extremely 
elaborate  and  very  beautiful  bronze  screen,  so  has  his 
fame  as  an  artist  been  obscured  by  the  evil  reputation  he 
has  gained  from  having  disfigured  Michel  Angelo  for  life 
by  an  unlucky  blow,  given  in  a  moment  of  violent  passion, 
when  the  two  artists  were  working  together,  as  youths,  in 
Florence.  Vasari  ascribes  the  act  to  Torrigiano's  jealousy 
and  envy  of  Michel  Angelo's  superior  attainments ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  had  a  sharp  tongue, 
and  sometimes  gave  way  to  a  gibing  spirit  only  too  likely 
to  provoke  a  fiery  youth  like  Torrigiano  beyond  endu- 
rance. The  exact  date  of  this  unfortunate  affray  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  probably  in  1492,  when  Michel  Angelo 
would  have  been  about  seventeen  and  Torrigiano  about 
twenty.  The  latter  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Florencft 
at  once,  and  he  was  employed  on  stucco  work  in  the  Torre 
Borgia  in  the  Vatican  during  the  years  1493  and  1494. 
After  this  he  appears  to  have  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  to 
have  served  in  the  wars  till  1503  ;  having  been  present, 
according  to  Vasari,  at  the  affair  of  Garigliano  in  that 
year,  when  Piero  de'Medici  was  drowned.  He  did  not 
succeed,  as  he  had  hoped,  in  attaining  the  command  of  a 
company ;  and  so  he  became  disgusted  with  military  life 
and  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  made  some  small  figures 
in  bronze  and  marble  for  certain  Florentine  merchants. 
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These  merchants,  or  some  of  them,  brought  him  to 
Enoland,  and  here,  accordinsf  to  Vasari's  account,  he  did 
an  infinite  number  of  things  for  the  king  in  marble, 
bronze  and  wood.  We  have  no  information  of  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  England.  It  may  well  have  been  as 
early  as  1509,  the  year  of  the  decease  of  both  Kenry  VII 
and  the  Lady  Margaret;  especially,  if  my  views  are 
correct,  that  the  countess's  tomb  was  made  before  that  of 
the  king.  All  that  can  be  said  for  certain  is,  that  he  w^as 
in  England  before  October,  1512  (see  p.  ]-41). 

Tomb  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Eichmond. 

In  looking  at  the  monuments  of  Henry  VII  and  his 
mother,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  student  familiar  with 
Italian  precedents  is  the  fact  that  the  favourite  English 
form  of  the  free-standing  altar-tomb  (ver}^  rare  in  Italy) 
has  been  adopted,  and  that  the  main  idea  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  tomb  of  Henrv  V,  or  of  the  kinijs 
and  queens  in  the  Confessor's  chapel.  The  sculptor  of  the 
Lady  Margaret's  tomb,  which  is  entirely  of  black  marble  or 
touchstone,  and  gilded  bronze,  was,  however,  no  doubt 
guided  mainly,  not  only  as  regards  form  but  also  as  to 
the  use  of  black  and  sfold  (instead  of  the  rich  colourinji; 
of  earlier  monuments)  by  the  contemporary  fashion  for  the 
tombs  of  Imperial  and  Eoyal  personages  on  the  Continent ; 
and  he  may,  for  example,  very  well  have  seen,  on  his  way 
to  England,  the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
at  Brug^es,  erected  14:95-1502.  The  gjeneral  scheme  of 
his  design  is  simple  yet  rich  in  effect.  It  is  merely 
a  plain  altar-tomb,  decorated  with  shields  of  arms, 
which  are  surmounted  by  crowns  and  wreathed  in 
garlands  of  fruit  and  fiowers.  Three  of  these  wreathed 
shields,  divided  b}^  pilasters,  decorate  the  north  and 
south  sides,  whilst  a  single  one  serves  for  each  of  the 
ends  facing  east  and  west.  The  corners  between  the 
wreaths  and  the  pilasters  are  filled  with  roses.  The  whole 
of  this  decorative  work  is  carved  out  of  the  black  marble, 
«ave  only  the  blazons  on  the  shields,  which  are  on  thin 
plates  of  bronze  inserted  into  a  space  left  for  them  in  the 
marble  shields.  It  would  have  been  so  much  simpler  to 
have  cast  the  whole  shield,  and  its  surmounting  crown,  in 

L  2 
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bronze,  and  to  have  gilded  only  the  blazon,  that  one  is 
Jed  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the 
course  actually  adopted ;  and  I  believe  the  reason  to  be 
that  the  heraldic  work  was  entrusted  to  an  English  workman 
and  therefore  necessarily  executed  separately.  I  think  I 
see  in  this  arranc^ement  a  stronpj  argument  in  favour  of 

O  CO 

the  view  that  the  Lady  Margaret's  lonib  is  earlier  than 
her  son's.     When  we  come  to  the  kini^'s  tomb  we  shall 
find  that  the  gilded  medallions  with  figures  of  saints  are 
executed  in  l)ronze,  whilst  the  wreaths  which  surround 
them,   and  seem  to  form  part  of  them,   are    carved    in 
marble.     It  is  so  natural  to  assume  that  the  medallions 
and  their  framing  are  worked  in  the  same  material,  that 
Mr.    Burges  in  his    notes    published   in    Gleanings  front 
Westminster  Abbey,  actually  describes  them  as  so  w^orked. 
In  the   case  of  the  king's   monument  both  wreaths  and 
medallions  are  undoubtedly  Italian  work ;  and  the  reason 
I  have  given  for  the  small  separate  bronze  castings  for  the 
Lady  Margaret's   tomb   certainly  does  not  apply  to  her 
son's  tomb.     But  if  the  former  monument  was  the  earlier 
work,  and  was  so  highly  approved  that,  after  three  years 
of    delay    over    the    earlier    schemes   for    the   tomb    of 
Henry  VII,  the  king's    executors  determined  to  entrust 
that  work  to  Torrisiano,  it  is  in  the  natural   course   of 
things  that  the  marble  wreath  of  the  original  tomb  should 
be    repeated    by    Torrigiano    in    the    more   magnificent 
monument,  although  there  was  no  technical  necessity  for 
employing  that  material.     There   can   be  no  manner    of 
doubt  that  the  hands  that  carved  the  wreaths  on  the  one 
tomb   carved  those  on  the  other  also ;   but  there  is   no 
certain  test  as  to  which  work  is  the  earlier,  in  the  absence 
of  the   papers  of    the  executors   of  Henry  VII  and  his 
mother. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  fine  recumbent  effigy  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
which  surmounts  her  tomb  :  they  at  once  attract  attention 
and  speak  for  themselves. 

Eealistically  as  the  head  and  hands  are  rendered, 
the  general  treatment  of  the  figure  is  one  of  great 
nobility.  I  do  not  think  that  the  hands,  which  are 
separate  castings  from  the  rest  of  the  effigy,  are  cast  from 
moulds  taken  from  the  life,  although  no  doubt  such  a  cast 
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ma}^  have  been  made  use  of  by  tlie  artist  as  a  ,^uide,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  modelling  the  wax  or  clay/ 

One  curious  point  about  this  monument  is  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  hands,  face,  hood,  wimple  and  the  inner  lining 
of  the  robe.  On  all  these  parts  over  the  black  surface 
may  be  seen  remains  of  painting  in  oil  colours,  but 
whether  this  is  sixteenth  century  work  I  cannot  say.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  tiie  treatment  of  bronze  in 
Italy,  if  those  parts  of  the  figure  which  were  not  gilded 
were  covered  with  a  composition,  of  which  pitch  seems  to 
have  been  an  integral  part.  Perhaps  the  painting  in 
colours  was  applied  at  the  time  over  the  black  composi- 
tion, but  if  so  it  must  surely  have  been  a  piece  of  English 
taste :  Torrigiano  at  all  events  can  hardly  have  had 
anytlnng  to  do  with  it.  The  bronze  effigy  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  in  the  Baptistry  of  Florence  is,  I  believe,  an 
example  of  the  face  being  covered  with  black  composition 
or  artificial  patina,  the  rest  of  the  figure  being  gilded. 
The  Gothic  canoj^y  above  the  head  of  the  Lady  Margaret 
presents  some  difficulty.  The  tracery  looks  far  too  good 
for  an  Italian's  imitation  of  Gothic,  and  seems  to  be 
French  or  Netherlandish  in  style.  The  general  shape 
(which  is  like  that  of  the  so-calied  type  or  cupola-roof  of  a 
turret)  is  however  distinctly  Tudor  in  character.  May 
not  the  designer  of  the  closure  round  Henry  VII's  tomb, 
if  he  was  a  Fleming,  have  had  a  hand  in  the  design  for  the 
Countess  of  Richmond's  canopy  ? 

A  fragment  of  gilt  bronze,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Countess's  figure,  near  the  shoulder,  shows  that  the  effigy 
was  intended  to  be  represented  as  lying  upon  cloth  of  gold 
with  the  device  of  the  Beauforts,  the  Portcullis,  woven 
into  it.  In  this  feature,  as  also  in  the  form  of  the  pillows, 
without  tassels  at  the  corner,  the  Italian  artist  has  copied 
the  early  monuments  in  the  Confessor's  chapel.  The  two 
long  pilasters  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  tabernacle-work, 
which  lie  each  side  of  the  effigy,  marked  the  borders  of 

^  lu  the  liglit   of    the    information   I  or    terra-eotta  originals   or  "  patterns," 

publish     in    Appendix    VI,    respecting  without  the  use  of  wax,    and  that  the 

Ttlie    statues    for    the    tomb    of     Henry  latter    material    was   confined    to    small 

VIII,  it  would  seem  jn-obable   that  the  decorative  objects  that  could  not  readily 

effigies  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  Henry  VII,  be  cast  from  piece  moulds.     Torrigiano 

and  Elizabeth  of  York  were  all  cast  in  was  famous  for  his  skill  as  a  worker  iii 

piece  moulds  taken  from  either  wooden  clay. 
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the  clotli  of  L!olcl.  Although  tliey  are  an  attempt  to  copy 
Northern  work,  they  show  one  characteristic  ItaHan 
Ivenaissance  feature  in  tlie  rows  of  little  discs  threaded  on 
a  string  ;  and  their  Gothic  character  generally  is  extremely 
superficial.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  what  I  have 
called  the  pilasters  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the  canopy 
without  being  thrown  out  of  the  parallel  with  the  sides 
of  the  tomb.  The  canopy,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  too 
small.  It  should  be  explained  that  neither  canopy  nor 
pilasters  are  fixed  to  the  slab  on  which  they  rest.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  antelope  at  the  Countess's  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head,  carrying  the  ears,  seems  to 
iiave  been  a  separate  casting,  and  has  unfortunately  been 
lost.  The  head  and  neck  were  also  cast  separately  from 
the  body  of  the  animal. 

Tomb  of  Henky  VII  and  his  Queen. 

Henry  VII  had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  his  new 
Lady  Chapel  at  Westminster  in  January,  1503;  and,  from 
the  terms  of  his  will,  dated  twelve  days  before  his  death  on 
the  22nd  April,  1509,  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  bare 
fabric  was  substantially  finished ;  as  the  instructions 
therein  given  relate  to  the  fitting,  glazing  and  painting  of 
the  chapel.  The  £5,000  which  the  king  paid  over  to  the 
Abbot,  Prior  and  Convent  of  Westminster  on  the  13th 
April,  must  have  been  intended  to  cover  these  expenses, 
and  also  those  of  the  tomb,  as  well  as  the  "  grate  in 
manner  of  a  closure "  which  had  already  been  begun. ^ 
The  will  directs  that  the  tomb  be  "  in  the  myddes  of  the 
same  chaDell,  before  the  hisch  aultier,  in  such  distaunce 
from  the  same  as  is  ordered  in  the  plat  made  for  the 
same  chapell  and  signed  with  ourhande."^  This  direction 
as  to  the  placing  of  the  tomb  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel 
and  before  the  high  altar  was  not  carried  out ;  and  the 
explanation  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
chevet  or  apse  was  designed  to  hold  the  shrine  of 
Henry  VI,  after  his  canonization.  With  the  death  of 
Henry  VII,  however,  the  project  of  transferring  Henry  VI's- 

'  See  the  terms  of  the  will  iu  Neale  -  Do.  p.  7. 

and   Bay  ley's  Westminster  Abbey,  vol.  i. 
(Henry  "Vll's  Chapel),  p.  8. 
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bones  from  Windsor  to  Westminster  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned;  and  it  was  a  natural  idea  of  Henry  YIII  to 
place  his  father's  tomb  in  the  position,  behind  the  high 
altar,  originally  intended  for  Henry  VI,  Mr.  Mickle- 
thvvaite  has  pointed  out  to  me  an  excellent  reason  for  his 
view  that  the  altar  in  the  easternmost  of  the  chapels  round 
the  apse  was  in  all  probability  the  altar  of  Henry  YI,  and 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  shrine  was  intended  to  be  within 
the  same  subordinate  chapel.  To  me  this  does  not  seem 
probable,  bearing  in  mind  the  great  importance  that  Henry 
VII  would  naturally  wish  to  give  to  Henry  VI's  tomb,  if 
his  canonization  had  been  carried  out,  as  was  intended. 
The  matter  is,  however,  one  which  does  not  very  inti- 
mately concern  my  present  subject. 

Passing  on  now  to  examine  Henry  VII's  tomb,  or  rather 
the  double  tomb  of  himself  and  his  Queen,  Ehzabeth  of 
York,  we  find  that  it  is  essentially  a  glorified  version  of  his 
mother's.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct  departure  from 
the  simple  altar  tomb.  We  notice  at  once,  in  what  may 
be  called  the  upper  stage  of  it,  some  reminiscence  of  the 
Italian  shaped,  sarcophagus  (or  possibly  of  the  bier  on 
which  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  often  represented  in 
Italy  as  lyiug,  above  the  sarcophagus).  The  old  English 
rule,  which  limited  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  tomb  by  the 
length  of  the  life-sized  recumbent  effigy,  including  its 
supports  at  head  and  foot,  is  nominally  observed.  But, 
by  the  use  mainly  of  a  bold  and  richly  decorated  cavetto 
moulding  of  white  marble,  the  sculptor  has  given  a 
spreading  form  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb,  and  has 
thus  united  the  ordinary-sized  upper  slab  to  a  main  body 
of  magnificent  dimensions,  such  as  the  luxurious  taste  of 
the  sixteenth  century  demanded. 

The  retention  of  the  altar  form,  with  only  a  slight 
modification,  was  probably  due  not  merely  to  the  admira- 
tion which  the  Countess  of  Eichmond's  tomb  had  excited, 
but  also  to  the  desire  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  executors  to 
observe  the  directions  given  in  Henr}'-  VII's  will,  which 
had  apparently  not  been  closely  followed  in  an  earlier 
scheme  invented  by  "  Master  Pageny,"  but  never  carried 
out,  as  it  was  (very  properly)  "  disliked  "  by  Henry  VIII. 

I  must  here  mention  the  fact  that  Henry  VII  had 
liegun  to  construct    a    tomb   for  himself   at  Windsor  as 
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early  as  1501,  in  whic-li  year,  on  the  2->r(l  of  .Inly,  a 
payment  of  £10  was  made  "  to  Master  Esterfelde  for  the 
Kinges  toumbe."  Another  payment  of  the  same  amount 
was  made  to  Esterfelde  "for  the  Kinges  toumbe  at 
Windsor"  on  the  19th  March,  1501-2.  On  the  13th 
January,  1502-3,  he  was  paid  the  like  sum  "  for 
conveying  of  the  Kinges  toumbe  from  Windesor  to  West- 
minster." This  information  is  derived  from  the  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry  VII,  as  printed  in  Bentleys  Excerpta 
Historica  (pp.  125,  127,  129),  where  there  is  a  note 
that  Esterfelde  received  at  various  times  the  considerable 
sum  of  £68  35.  2d. — equal  to  something  like  £700  in 
modern  money.  The  comparatively  large  amount  allowed 
for  the  transport  from  Windsor  to  Westmhister  shows 
that  a  good  deal  of  work  had  been  done ;  and  taking 
into  account  the  statement  in  Henry  VH's  will  that  "  the 
grate  in  manner  of  a  closure,"  which  he  had  begun,  was 
to  be  fully  "  accomplished  and  performed,"  we  are  led  to 
conjecture  that  the  magnificent  screen  in  Henry  YIPs 
Chapel  was  originally  begun  for  the  Lady  Chapel  or  so- 
called  Tomb-House  at  Windsor,  and  that  the  maker  of  it  was 
Esterfelde,  who,  judging  from  his  name  and  his  work,  may 
have  been  an  Englishman,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  more 
probably  a  Fleming.  The  screen  would  very  well  have 
stood  on  the  platform  subsequently  occupied  by  the  tomb 
of  Henry  VIII  at  Windsor,  but  the  space  within  the  screen 
of  the  latter  monument  was  longer,  as  it  was  intended  to 
include  a  free-standing  canoi^ied  altar. 

If  Esterfelde's  work,  transferred  from  Windsor  to  West- 
minster, included  a  tomb  proper,  and  not  merely  a  screen, 
all  trace  of  it  has  been  lost ;  but  we  have  a  very  interesting 
set  of  estimates  of  the  cost  of  making  the  tomb  designed 
by  the  above-mentioned  Master  Pageny  (who  it  will  be 
presently  seen  was  a  well-kno^vn  Italian  sculptor),  printed 
in  Neale  and  Brayleys  Westminster  Abbey  {Henry  VH's 
Cha])el,  p.  55),  from  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  {Bihl. 
IJarl.  Xo.  297,  p.  28).  The  original  is  in  the  Eecord 
Office,  and  a  full  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  State  Papers. 
Henry  VIII,  Vol.  I.,  p.  109,  No.  775.  Separate  estimates 
were  furnished  by  the  carver,  who  was  to  make  the 
patterns,  by  the  founder,  by  the  coppersmith  and  gilder, 
by  the  painters,  by  the  masons,  and  by  the  marble  mer- 
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chants.  From  these  we  learu  the  general  character  of  the 
design.  There  were  to  he  recumbent  statues  of  the  k'mtl 
and  queen  lying  within  the  tomb  ;  and  upon  the  top  of  it 
there  were  to  be  kneehng  statues  of  the  king  and  also  of 
four  of  his  lords.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  to  be 
twelve  small  images  on  every  side  about  "  the  tomb."  A 
monument  of  almost  exactly  the  same  design  will  be  found 
figured  in  the  bird"s-eye  view  of  the  rombs  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Denis,  at  p.  550  of  the  Histoire  de  I'Abhaye  Royale  de 
Saint-lJeiii/s  j^cli'  Dom  Michel  Felibien,  Paris,  1700.  The 
tomb  in  question  was  that  of  Charles  VIII,  and  is  marked 
in  Felibien's  p]ate  with  the  letter  P.  In  the  centre  the 
king  kneels  at  a  prie-dieu,  and,  at  each  of  the  four  corners, 
there  is  a  kneeling  angel  supporting  a  shield  of  arms. 
The  author  of  this  monument  Avas  the  Modenese  sculptor, 
Ouido  Mazzcni,  who  accompanied  Charles  YIII  to  France 
after  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  remained  in  France 
from  1495  to  I5I6.  He  is  well  known  in  Italy  for  his  life- 
sized  groups  of  painted  terra-cotta  statues,  most  of  them 
kneeling  figures  {e.g.,  those  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of 
Monte  Oliveto  at  Naples) ;  and  he  introduced  his  favourite 
kneeling  attitude  into  France,  Avhen  designing  the  sepul- 
chral effigy  of  Charles  VIII,  an  ugly  precedent  followed 
on  the  monuments  of  Louis  XII,  Francis  I,  and  Henry  II 
He  was  sometimes  called  Paganino,  after  his  grandfather, 
and  Felibien  {loc.  cit.)  states  that  the  tomb  of  Charles  VIII 
was  signed  opus  Paganini  Ahitinensii  (sic).  The  similarity 
of  the  name,  thus  recorded,  with  that  of  Master  Pagen}' 
was  recently  pointed  out  to  me  by  that  acute  antiquary 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.  ;  and  the  identification  is 
made  certain  by  the  practical  identity  of  design  between 
the  tomb  of  Charles  VIII  and  that  of  the  projected  tomlj 
for  Henry  VII.  The  French  tomb  was  of  black  marble 
with  oilded  bronze  fiii^ures,  includino-  statuettes  round  the 
sides.  These  latter  were,  however,  female  figures  repre- 
sentino-  virtues,  and  not  saints  as  in  the  desio-n  for  the 
English  tomb.  The  directions  in  Henry  VII's  will  as  to 
the  material  of  which  his  tomb  was  to  be  made,  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  he  knew  of  the  French  tomb,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  Master  Pageny's  design  was  received  two 
or  three  years  before  the  king's  death,  because  the  manu- 
script above-mentioned  contains  an  alternative  estimate  by 
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"  Drawswerd,  Sherifl"  of  Yorke,"  for  the  making  of  the 
wooden  "patterns  "  for  the  futures,  and  Thomas  Drawswerd 
was  Sheriff  of  York  in  loOd-?  (21  and  22  Henry  VII). 
(See  note  by  Dr.  Brewer,  State  Pa/fcrs,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  lOU.)   ^ 

It  is  true  that  the  form  of  the  tomb  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  will ;  but  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
follov.ing  words  : — "In  which  place  {i.e.,  the  chapel  which 
he  had  begun  to  build  anew  in  the  honour  of  our  Blessed 
Lady)  we  wol,  that  for  the  said  sepulture  of  us  and  our 
derest  late  wif  the  Queue,  whose  soule  God  p'done,  be 
made  a  towmbe  of  stone  called  touche,  sufficient  in  lar.frieur 
for  us  both  ;  and  upon  the  same  oon  ymage  of  our  figure, 
and  an  other  of  hers,  either  of  them  of  (^opure  and  gilte, 
of  such  faction,  and  in  such  maner,  as  shall  be  thought 
moost  conyenient  by  the  discrecion  of  our  executours,  yf 
it  be  not  before  doon  by  our  self  in  our  dales.  And  in  the 
borders  of  the  same  towmbe,  bee  made  a  conyenient 
scripture,  conteignying  the  yeres  of  our  reicjne  and  the 
dale  and  yere  of  our  decesse.  And  on  the  sides,  and 
booth  ends  of  our  said  towmbe,  in  the  said  touche  under 
the  said  bordure,  wee  wol  tabernacles  bee  grayen,  and  the 
same  to  be  filled  with  ymages,  sp'cially  of  our  said 
avouries  of  coper  and  gilte."  The  executors  were  not 
left  in  doubt  as  to  the  ayouries,  or  patron  saints,  to  be 
represented  in  the  niches  round  the  tomb.  In  another 
part  of  the  will  the  king  states — "  I  trust  also  to  the 
singular  mediacions  and  praiers  of  all  the  holie  company 
of  lieayen  ....  and  sp'ially  to  myne  accustumed 
ayouries  I  call  and  cry,  Sainct  Michaele,  S.  John  Baptist, 
St.  John  Ey.,  S.  George,  S.  Anthony,  S.  Edward,  S.  Vincent, 
S.  Anne,  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  S.  Barbara." 

All  these  saints  are  duly  figured,  on  the  sides  of  the 
existing  tomb,  in  copper  (or  rather  bronze)  gilt,  as  directed 
by  the  will ;  but  the  system  of  small  tabernacles  would 
haye  been  entirely  repugnant  to  the  breadth  of  effect  aimed 
at  by  Torrigiano.  He  was  able  to  repeat  the  large  panels, 
and  wreaths  and  flowers,  of  the  Lady  Margaret's  tomb, 
by  grouping  the  saints  in  pairs  and  designing  the  groups 
as  bronze  medallions,  entirely  filling  up  the  central  space 
of  the  wreaths.  Under  this  arrangement  two  additional 
figures  were  required  beyond  those  prescribed  by  the  will ;. 
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and  the  popular  saint  St.  Cliristoplier,  too-etlier  with  the 
virgin  and  chikl,  were  accordingly  added.  The  central 
medallion  oii  the  south  side  contains  the  two  St.  Johns',, 
and  it  has  on  our  right  a  medallion  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Anthony,  and  on  our  left  one  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and 
St.  Michael.  The  centre  medallion  of  the  north  side  has 
St.  Christopher  and  St.  Anne.  The  one  on  the  right 
(which  comes  under  the  head  ol  the  Queen  Elizabeth)  has 
the  Confessor  and  St.  Vincent,  and  the  one  on  the  left  the 
Magdalene  and  St.  Barbara.  These  figures,  without  l^eing 
consummate  works  of  art,  are  finely  designed,  expressive 
and  varied  in  pose,  and  well  fitted  to  the  circular  space 
they  occup3^  The  relief  although  high,  is  not  forced  or 
exaggerated.  I  know  of  no  similar  arranoement  of  saints 
in  pairs,  except  in  the  fine  bronze  doors  by  Donatello  iu 
the  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  wreaths,  which  in 
Henry  VH's  monument  are  confined  to  the  long  sides  of  the 
tomb,  are  carved  out  of  the  black  marble  or  touch  and  are 
often  mistaken  for  dark  bronze.  The  pilasters,  which  come 
between  them,  and  at  each  end  of  the  sides,  are  not  cut 
out  of  the  marble,  as  in  the  Lady  Margaret's  tomb,  but 
are  of  gilded  bronze,  very  elaborately  ornamented  with 
foliage.  Similarly  the  spaces  between  the  wreaths  and  the 
pilasters,  have  the  sprays  of  roses  in  gilded  bronze,  and 
not  carved  in  black  marble  as  is  the  case  on  what  I 
suppose  to  be  the  earlier  tomb  of  the  king's  mother.  I 
do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  heraldic 
devices  and  supporters  at  the  north  and  south  ends  ;  but 
I  must  specially  mention  the  large  rose,  supported  by  a 
greyhound  and  dragon  which  together  fill  up  the  whole 
of  the  west  end.  They  are  in  very  high  relief,  in  fact 
almost  in  the  round ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  English 
and  not  Italian  works.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  person  to  point  out  this  interesting  fact.  He 
also  ascribes  the  heraldic  work  at  the  east  end  to  English 
hands,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  the  "naked  children"  or  ^?z<i!^/  who  act  as 
supporters  to  the  lower  shield.     They  are  obviously  Italian. 

Of  the  merely  decorative  work,  whether  in  metal  or 
marble,  I  will  say  nothing  more,  except  to  call  attention 
to    the     exceptional    beauty    of    the    terminal    figures. 
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arabesques  and  birds  on  the  broad  white  marble  cavetto, 
which  I  have  ah'eady  inentiuiied  as  a  coiistriictive  feature. 
No  liner  work  of  the  date  can  be  seen  in  Italy,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  Tliere  remains  to  be  mentioned  tlie  most 
important  work  of  all,  the  extraordinarily  iine  recuniljent 
effigies  of  the  king  and  (jueen,  and  also  the  four  angels 
seated  on  the  four  corners  of  the  tomb.  These  are  all 
in  gilded  Ijronze  and  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation. 
The  pose  of  the  figures,  with  the  hands  raised  in  suppli- 
cation, is  the  same  as  in  the  efhgy  of  the  Lady  Margaret. 
The  style  is  particularly  broad,  and  yet  the  personal 
characters  of  both  king  and  queen  are  powerfully 
indicated,  not  only  in  the  faces  but  in  the  hands  also, 
which  are  of  an  astonishing  perfection  of  modelling.  The 
disposition  of  the  robes  is  simple  and  not  wanting  in 
grandeur,  and  the  lions  on  which  the  king  and  queen 
rest  their  feet  are,  in  spirit,  worthy  of  the  hnest  periods 
of  the  sculptor's  art.  In  Sandford's  cut  of  the  tomb,  the 
mo'iarchs  are  represented  with  crowns  on  their  heads.  If 
they  really  existed  they  were  probably  added  by  English 
hands,  as  they  obviously  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
design.  The  angels  (or  putti  as  they  are  called  in  Italian), 
who  sit,  in  a  highly  supernatural  fashion,  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  monument,  may  be 
regarded  as  Kenaissance  versions  of  the  ano;els  who 
commonly  support  the  pillow  or  canopy  at  the  head  of  a 
mediaeval  effigy.  Here  they  turn  their  backs  on  the  king 
and  queen,  but  serve  to  proclaim  the  royal  honours  to  the 
world.  The  two  at  the  feet  held  banners  in  their  outer 
hands  ;  those  at  the  head  held  apparently  a  sword  and 
balance,  if  we  may  trust  the  earliest  prints  of  them.  The 
inner  hands,  which  are  particularly  beautiful,  were  designed 
to  support  some  smaller  object  than  the  shield  behind 
which  they  now  pass  (in  the  case  of  the  pair  at  the  foot 
or  east  end  of  the  tomb).  Those  at  the  west  end  now 
support  nothing  ;  but  a  rough  gash  in  the  marble  below 
shows  the  place  where  a  shield,  or  some  similar  object, 
rested.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  in  locks  ending  in 
little  whirlpools  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  manner  of 
Eossellino.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  these  putti^  which  in 
Italy  would  certainly  have  been  entirely  nude,  are  here 
fully  clothed,  whether  in  deference  to  Enojlish  notions  of 
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modesty,  or  in  ti^sthetic  consideration  of  the  English 
climate,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  south-west  figure 
has  lost  its  forearm.  This  is  almost  the  only  injury  the 
monument  has  sustained,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
forearms  of  these  child  angels  are  separate  castings  from 
the  rest  of  the  figure. 

The  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  tomb  of  Henry 
VII  is  surrounded,  and  more  or  less  hidden  from  sight, 
by  an  elaborate  "  saceUum  "  or  screen,  no  less  remarkaljle 
in  its  own  way  than  the  monument  itself,  has  preserved 
Torrigiano's  work  to  us  in  a  rare  state  of  perfection.  But 
the  same  circumstance  has  tended  to  prevent  the  excellence 
and  completeness  of  the  work  from  being  connuonly  known, 
so  that  so  distinguished  a  writer  on  Italian  art  as  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Addincfton  Svmonds,  in  a  note  to  his  admirable 
translation  of  Cellini's  autobiography,  could  dispose  of 
Torrigiano's  English  labours  by  a  note  stating  that  he 
worked  for  Henry  VIII  and  that  "  some  fragments  of 
his  bronze  "  exist  in  London. 

The  contj-act  for  the  monument  of  Henry  VII  was 
made  on  the  26th  October,  1512,  on  which  day 
Torrigiano  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  kin2:"s 
executors  "  to  make  and  worke,  or  doo  to  be  made  and 
wrought,  well,  surely,  clenly,  workemanl}^  curiously  and 
substancyally,  for  the  sum  of  £1,500  sterling,  a  tombe  or 
sepulture  of  whit  marbill  and  of  black  touch-stone  w*^ 
ymags,  figures,  beasts  and  other  things  of  coppure  gilt  . 
.  .  togedir  w\  other  dyv'se  ymags  epitaphies  and 
other  things. "1  The  tomb  was  finished  some  time  before 
the  5th  January,  1518-19,^'  i.e.^  in  a  little  over  six 
years  at  the  most ;  no  very  long  period  considerino- 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  work,  and  that  the  tomb  of  Dr. 
Young,  in  the  Eolls  Chapel,  falls  within  the  same  time. 
Moreover,  Torrigiano  had  bound  himself  on  the  11th 
March,   1516-17,  to  construct    the  high  altar  of  Henry 

*  Tlie    original    indenture     docs     not  -  Tliis  is  shown  by  the  draft  contract 

appear  to  be  extant,  but  full  particulars  for  the   ^irojected  tomb  of    Kenry  VIII 

are  given  in  the  draft  indenture  for  the  and   Queen   Katharine   (see   note   '),   in 

proposed      monument    of    Heury    VIII  whieh    mention  is    made    of    "the  said 

and    Queen    Katharine,   found  amongst  tombe    which    the    same    Petre  before 

Cardinal    Wolsey's  papers,   now  in  tlie  made  and  fi/niisshcd  for  the  same  Kyng 

Public  Eecord  Office,  see  ArchcEologio,  Henry  the  rij."    The  cost  of  the  (filctin^- 

vol.  xvi.,  p.  84,  from  which  the  extract  of  Henry  Anil's  tomb  was  £200.     See 

above  is  taken.  Appendix  III,  p.  202. 
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VII's  Chapel ;  hut  after  tlie  lapse  of  two  years  lie  seems  to 
have  made  little  or  Jio  progress  with  that  undertakirifj.' 
We  learn  from  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Wolse}^  about  the 
•end  of  the  year  1518,  that  he  had  Gciveii  notice  tiiat  it 
would  be  necessary  for  liim  to  i^o  to  Florence,  in  order  to 
enal)le  him  to  complete,  "  pro  illustrissimo  defuncto  rege," 
certain  unfinished  work,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
high  altar  referred  to.  The  letter  in  question  is  a  holo- 
graph preserved  in  the  Cottonian  volume,  Titus,  B.  VII  in 
the  British  Museum,  and,  as  it  is  of  considerable  interest, 
and  has  only  been  publislied  in  the  Athenceum  (see  No, 
2743,  22nd  May,  J  880),  I  print  it  in  Appendix  I. 
Torrigiano  makes  a  ver}^  urgent  appeal  to  the  Cardinal, 
and  states  that  for  several  months  he  lias  been  putting  off 
his  voyage,  for  no  other  reason  than  his  desire  to  come  to 
some  settlement  before  lie  goes,  as  to  the  ivork  that 
Wolsey  had  promised  to  get  him  from  Henry  VIII.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  work  he  had  hitherto  dons 
liad  been  for  the  executors  of  the  king's  father  and  grand- 
mother, respective^,  and  not  for  the  king  himself.  He 
professes  his  willingness  to  undertake  anything  within  the 
compass  of  his  art  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  and 
he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding ready  money  might  be  an  obstacle  to  his  getting 
any  important  commission ;  he,  therefore,  offers  to  accept 
payment  in  the  form  of  "'  so  many  obligations  or  bonds  of 
Florentine  merchants  by  which  the  said  merchants  are 
bound  to  repay  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  king."  This 
appeal  to  Wolsey  was  not  without  result.  An  indenture 
was  drafted  on  5tli  January  1518-19,"  for  a  tomb  for 
Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Katharine,  to  cost  £2,000,  and  to 
be  of  white  marble  and  black  touchstone  like  Henry  VII's 
monument,  but  "  more  grettir  by  the  iiij'''  parte."  There 
is  every  probabilit}^  that  this  scheme  was  one  of  Wolsey's 
own  magnificent  ideas,  because  it  is  stipulated  in  tlie 
draft  indenture,  that  "  the  tombe  was  to  be  after  such 
manner  and  form  as  may  be  ordered  and  assigned  by  the 
most  Eev'end  ffader  in  god  Thomas  by  goddes  p'mission 

1  See  below,  page  143.  It  is  now  in  the  Kccord  Office  and  is 

*  This      document      was      preserved  indexed  in  the  State  Papers  of  Henry 

amongst  Wolsey's  papers,  and  is   pub-  YIIl,  toI.  iii.,  part  1,  p.  2. 

lished  in  Archceologia,  vol.  xvi,  p.  8-4. 
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of  the  lioly  churclie  of  Eome  of  the  title  of  Saint  Cicile 
beyond  Tybre  Prest  Cardynall  and  Archbishop  of  Yorke." 
Wolse}'  had  also  the  control  of  the  financial  arranuements. 
One  curious  point  about  the  scheme  is,  that  it  wab  left  for 
the  king  to  decide  where  the  tomb  M^as  to  be  set  up,  after 
it  should  be  finished,  for  which  a  period  of  four  years  was 
allowed.  If  no  place  was  assigned,  then  the  sculptor  and 
his  representatives  were  to  be  acquitted  and  discharged. 
Torrigiano's  own  suggestion  of  payment  by  means  of 
Florentine  merchants'  bonds,  instead  of  ready  money,  was 
adopted  in  the  draft  indenture ;  but,  owing  to  some 
reason  or  other — most  probably  because  the  king  was  still 
too  young  to  take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  building  his  own 
tomb — the  indenture  was  never  proceeded  with;  and, 
exasperated  by  the  delay,  Torrigiano  started  for  Florence, 
without  leave,  some  time  before  June,  1519. 

The  worst  possible  construction  was  put  upon  the 
sculptor's  unceremonious  departure,  as  we  gather  from 
a  note  on  p.  262  of  the  4th  volume  of  Milanesis 
Vasari : — 

"In  the  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Florence  (filza  37,  a.c. 
108  delle  Lettere  esterne  alia  Signoria)  is  a  letter  from 
London,  written  to  the  Signoria  by  Einaldo  de'  Pdcasoli, 
consul  of  the  Florentine  nation  in  London,  on  18th  June, 
1519,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Torrigiano  had  under- 
taken, about  two  years  ago,  to  make  for  King  Henry  an 
altar  and  other  works  of  bronze,  at  the  price  of  £1,000 
sterling ;  and  that  this  sum  had  been  paid  by  His 
Majesty  a  long  time  ago  into  the  hands  of  a  Lucca 
merchant,  who  was  Torrigiano's  surety  to  the  king,  the 
mone}'  to  be  disbursed  by  the  merchant  to  the  sculptor  as 
the  work  advanced.  Out  of  the  £1,000  the  Lucca 
merchant  had  paid  for  Torrigiano  into  the  hands  of  Pier 
Francesco  Bardi,  in  London,  the  sum  of  £240  sterling  for 
the  purpose  of  buying,  in  Florence,  some  sound  property 
as  a  security  for  the  said  Lucca  merchant.  Eicasoli  begs 
the  Signory  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  money 
comimx  into  the  hand  of  Torrioiano,  who  has  not  finished 
nor  even  commenced  the  work,  and  had  left  England 
insaJutato  liospite  and  without  His  Majesty's  permission, 
with  a  deliberate  intention  of  not  returning  and  not 
finishing  the  said  work,  which  has  been,  and  is  a  very 
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sjreat  dislioiiour  and,  perhaps,  injury  to  the  Moreutine 
Colony.'" 

It  must  liave  been  at  some  time  during  tlie  year  1519, 
that  the  famous  meetln<j  between  Torrimano  and  CelUui 
took  place,  whicli  is  so  graphically  described  in  the  won- 
derful autobiography  of  the  latter  artist.  Cellini,  himstjlf, 
was  barely  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  already  an  entlmsi- 
astic  admirer  of  Michel  Angelo,  when  Torrigiano,  now  a 
man  of  forty-six  or  forty-seven,  told  him  the  story  of  his 
early  quarrel  with  the  great  master,  and  so  excited 
Cellini's  disgust  and  aversion  that  he  immediately  gave  up 
the  idea  of  a  visit  to  England,  an  idea  which  had  evidently 
appealed  strongly  to  his  natural  love  of  adventure.  With 
some  allowance  for  the  horror  in  which  he  held  the  man, 
for  his  brutality  to  Michel  Angelo,  we  niay  accept  the 
vivid  sketch  Cellini  has  handed  down  to  us  of  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  Torrigiano,  who  for  some  years  must 
have  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  precincts  of  Westminster. 
I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  reprinting  the  well-known 
passage — -"  About  that  time  there  came  to  Florence  a 
sculptor    named   Torrigiano  ;  he  arrived  from  England, 

where  he  had  resided  many  years This  man 

had  a  splendid  person  and  a  most  arrogant  spirit,  with 
the  air  of  a  great  soldier  more  than  of  a  sculptor,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  his  vehement  gestures  and  his  resonant 
voice,  tooether  with  a  habit  he  had  of  knittino-  his  brows, 
enough  to  frighten  any  man  of  courage.  He  kept  talking 
every  day  about  his  gallant  feats  among  those  beasts  of 
Enoiishmen."'^ 

It  seems  pretty  clear,  that,  whatever  was  the  cause 
that  made  Torrigiano  run  away  from  England,  the 
Florentine  Signory  took  the  necessary  means,  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  Eicasoli's  letter,  to  make  him  return  to 
London.  On  the  28rd  and  28tli  September,  1519, 
being  still  in  Florence,  he  entered  into  an  agreement  Vvath 
Antonio  di  Piergiovanni  di  Lorenzo,  sculptor,  of  Setti- 
gnano,  and  Antonio,  called  Toto'^  del  Nunziata,  painter. 


^Milanesi's  Vasari.  vol.  iv.,  p.  262.  See  Mr.  Ernest.  Law's,  History  of  that 

^Sjmond's  i{/eq/"Ce//i«i,  vol.  i.,p.  27.  jialace,  vul.  i.,  1855,  pp.  129  and  363; 

•*  Toto  lived  for  many  years  in   Eng-  also    Milanesi's    Vasari,  vol.  v.,  p.   590 ; 

land,    and   was   much    employed    as    a  vol.  vi.  pp.  535  and  543. 

painter,  particularly  at  Ilampton  Court. 
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who  bound  themselves  to  work  with  him  for  four  and-a- 
lialf  years,  and  practise  their  arts  in  Italy,  France,  Flan- 
ders, England,  Germany,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  with  a  salary  of  three  gold  florins  a  month  for  the 
lirst  year,  and  forty  ducats  a  year  afterwards,  besides  the 
cost  of  food,  lodging,  and  horse  hire.  On  26th  October, 
of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  similar  contract  with  Gio. 
Luigi  di  Bernardino  di  Maestro  Jacopo  da  Verona,  living 
in  Florence." 


High  Altar  of  Henry  VII's  Chapel. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Torrigiano, 
accompanied  by  his  three  assistants,  returned  to  London 
in  the  latter  part  of  1519,  or  the  beginning  of  1520,  and 
ill  once  set  to  work  upon  the  high  altar  for  which 
£1,000  had  been  advanced,  as  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  143).  This  advance  was  made  by  the  executors  of 
Henry  VH,"  and  not  by  Henry  VIH  as  stated  in 
Ricasoli's  letter  to  the  Florentine  Signory.  In  the 
original  bond,  of  the  11th  March,  1516-7,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  garnishment  or  baldacchino  of  the  altar,  and 
various  images,  should  be  set  up  in  the  chapel  before 
1st  November,  1519.  The  work,  actually  begun  at 
about  the  time  when  it  ought  to  have  been  linished 
according  to  the  agreement,  can  liardty  have  been  com- 
pleted before  1522,  the  year  in  which  Torrigiano  died  in 
Spain,  according  to  Vasari,  after  executing  many  works 
in  that  country.  The  real  date  of  his  death  has,  however, 
been  shown  by  Milanesi  to  be  about  July,  1528.  A 
petition  from  his  widow,  addressed  to  one  of  the  Floren- 
tine law  courts,  states  "Piero  mortuus  est  et  decessit  jam 
sunt  tres  menses  et  ultra."  The  date  of  the  petition  is 
not  given,  but  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  favour  of  the 
widow  is  dated  5th  November,  1528.^ 

If  Torrigiano  left  England  for  Spain  in  1522  or  1523, 
he  would  have  had  ample  time  to  carry  out  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  in   the  latter   country,  assuming  that  he 


^  Milanesi's,  J'asari,  vol.  iv.,  p.  262.  min.tfpr    Af/hej/,    vol.     i.,    Henri/     Til's 

-  See  the  account  of  the  indenture  as        Chapel,  p.  58. 
given   in   Neale    and   Brajley's     West-  ^  Milanesi's  J^asarl,  vol.  iv.,  p.  26-t. 
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died  there  in  1528.  The  stoiy  which  Vasari  tells  of 
Torrijjiano    haviiif^j    starved    himself    to    death    in    the 

o  ... 

dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
signed upon  a  charge  of  heresy — on  account  of  his 
having,  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  broken  up  a  terra- 
cotta group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  for  whi(ih  a  Spanish 
nobleman  had  sent  him  a  trifling  sum  in  brass  coins  of 
small  denomination  called  maravedis — has  Ijeen  dis- 
credited but  not  disproved. 

Three  very  beautiful  pieces  of  Torrigiano's  high  altar 
have  been  preserved  and  were  restored,  as  near  as  may  be, 
to  their  original  place  by  Dean  Stanley  when  he  erected 
the  present  Communion  Table,  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  altar.  A  glance  at  these  remains  will, 
I  think,  dispose  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Burges's  assertion  that 
the  art  of  the  altar  and  its  belongings,  compared  with 
that  of  Henry  VII's  tomb,  was  of  "  a  very  different  and 
coarser  description."  Upon  the  strength  of  the  purely 
conventional  representation  in  Sandford's  "  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Kings  of  England  "  he  supposed  that  Tor- 
rigiano  changed  his  style,  as  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
Florence ;  and  Mr.  Burges  pronounced  the  '*  details  and 
members  "  to  be  "  coarse  and  heavy. "^  Although  it  must 
not  be  taken  as  any  guide  whatever  as  to  the  character 
of  the  details  and  members,  and  should  only  be  looked 
at  as  a  diagram,  Sandford's  engraving  (of  which  a  repro- 
duction is  given  for  the  reader's  convenience  in  Plate 
No.  I)  is  a  most  valuable  guide  to  the  understanding 
of  the  interesting  particulars  given  in  the  contract 
for  the  altar,"  and  in  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  Eoyal 
Tombs  made  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  (printed  in  Appendix  VII  from  Lansdowne  MS., 
Brit.  Mus.,  No.  116-13).  From  the  contract  we  obtain 
the  following  details  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  work  : 
— The  height  of  the  baldacchino,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  upper  member  of  the  cornice,  was  nine  feet,  and  the 
widths  of  the  front,  or  western  aspect,  was  of  the  same 
dimension.  The  square,  black  marble  bases  on  which  the 
supporters   of  the  canopy  rested  were  one  foot  square  at 

*  Gleanings  from  West  minster  ALhei/,       AJihey,    vol.    i.,    Henry    VlVs     Cltapel, 
p.  84.  '  p.  58. 

^  Keale    and    Brajlej's   Westminster 
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From  the  Print  at  page  471  of  Sandford's  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  of 
England.     London,  1683. 
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the  bottom  and  one  and-a-lialf  feet  high,  and  the  kneehng 
angels  of  terra-cotta  on  the  top  of  the  bakhicchino  were 
two  feet  high.  The  altar  proper  was  six  feet  long,  three  feet 
high,  and  three  feet  four  inches  wide.  The  proportions  of 
Sandford's  engraving  agree  almost  exactly  with  these 
dimensions.  As  regards  materials  the  information  in  the 
contract  is  very  complete,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Eeport 
to  Lord  Burghley  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  canopy  of  the 
baldacchino  was  of  white  marble  (with  apparently  a  frieze 
and  other  garnishments  of  gilt  bronze^).  The  support- 
ing pillars,  with  their  capitals,  were  of  gilt  bronze.  The 
triple  bases,  on  which  they  rested,  were  of  black  marble 
in  the  lowest  section,  and  of  white  marble,  with  gilt  bronze 
enrichments,  on  the  two  upper  sections.  The  basement  of 
the  altar  was  of  black  marble  (or  touchstone),  and  upon  it 
rested  "  four  square  pillows  {sic)  of  white  marble,  with  levys 
and  crests  with  their  proportions  all  coloured  as  app'teyneth 
to  the  work."  These  pillars  were  rectangular  posts, 
of  which  two  have  been  preserved  and  now  support  the 
present  Communion  Table.  Their  dimensions  are  two 
feet  seven  and-a-quarter  inches  in  height  and  eight  and-a- 
half  inches  square  at  the  top  and  base.  The  massive  black 
marble  slab  whichrested  upon  these  piers  was  also  borne  by 
sixteen  gilded  bronze  balusters,  five  of  which  are  clearly 
shown  in  Sandford's  engraving.  Dr.  Eyves,  in  his  Anglice 
Riiina,  states  that  the  altar  stone  was  of  touch,  "  all  of  one 
piece,  a  raritie  not  to  be  matched,  that  we  know  of,  in  any 
part  of  the  world.""  Under  the  altar  was  a  "  bakyn  image, 
of  erthe  coloured,  of  Christ  dede."^  At  the  back  of  the  altar, 
framed,  between  two  square  pillars  of  gilt  bronze  was  a 
dosel  of  the  same  material,  with  two  base  reliefs,  the  one 
in  front,  facing  west,  having  for  its  subject  the  Eesurrec- 
tion,  and  the  other,  at  the  back,  having  a  representation 
upon  it  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  The  relief  with  the 
Eesurrection  is  shown  in  Sandford's  illustration  (see  Plate 
I)  and  also  in  Plate  II,  where  a  reproduction  is  given  of 
part  of  a  rare  print  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,   showing  the   meeting   of  the  Upper  House 

^  See     Eeport     to    Lord     Treasurer,  "Neale    and    Braylcy's    We-sfmhufi  r 

printed  in  Appendix  VII,  and  Indenture  Abhei),  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 

of  11  March,  1516,  Neale  and  Bradey,  ^Contract  of  1516-17,  already  cited. 
loc.  cit.,  voL  i.,  p.  58. 
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of  Convocation  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel  in  1(;23-1G24.  The 
representations  of  tlie  angels  agree  accurately  with  the 
description  in  the  indenture,  and  are  much  better  than 
the  figures  in  Sandford's  engraving.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  whether  the  moulded  base  on  which  the 
bronze  panel  rested  was  of  bronze  or  marble.  It  has 
been  su])posed  to  be  of  the  latter  material,  and  that  the 
carved  frieze  which  rests  in.  a  similar  position  on  the 
present  communion  table  is  the  identical  piece  of  marble. 
Dean  Stanley  figured  it  (upside  down)  in  the  Memorials  of 
Westminster,  as  a  portion  of  the  baldacchino ;  but  its 
small  size — only  three  feet  eight  inches  long —  makes  this 
impossible,  and  also  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  it 
can  have  supported  the  base  of  the  bronze  reliefs,  which 
must  have  been  nearly  five  feet  wide  according  to  Sandford's 
engraving.  After  careful  consideration,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  base  or  rest  for  the  Eoyal 
Arms  (in  marble)  which  we  know,  from  the  contract  and 
from  Sandford,  surmounted  the  canopy.  The  length  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  \\\e  indication  in  the  engraving ;  and 
altliough  the  height  is  nearly  double  the  apparent  height 
in  the  cut,  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  rest  for  the  arms  was  set  back  some  way 
from  the  edge  of  the  canopy  and,  therefore,  half-hidden 
from  view.  The  iron  bar  which  was  found  with  the  piece 
of  marble,  as  mentioned  in  the  Memorials  of  Westminster, 
probably  supported  the  arms  from  behind.  From  the 
character  of  the  delicate  carving  of  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis, 
on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  base  which  supported  the  Eoyal 
Arms,  the  workmanship  may  certainly  be  pronounced  to  be 
Italian  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  piece 
was  discovered,  at  the  entrance  of  Henry  YIII's  vault,  in 
the  excavations  made  by  Dean  Stanley  when  searching  for 
the  body  of  James  I.  The  square  piers  or  posts  of  white 
marble  whichsupported  the  altar-stone  are  lovely  examples 
of  Italian  decorative  carving  (very  like  Benedetto  da  Eovez- 
zano's  work  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita  in  Florence)  and 
the  device  of  the  Portcullis  upon  them,  shown  in  the  same 
position  in  Sandford's  cut,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  their 
identity.  Dr.  J.  H.  Middleton,  now  Director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  was  the  first  to  recognise  them 
amongst  the  marbles  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
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where  they  were  preserved  until  they  were  restored,  in 
Dean  Stanley's  time,  to  the  Abbey.  The  four  angels 
bearing  the  instruments  of  the  passion,  who  knelt  at  the 
four  corners  on  top  of  the  canop}^  were  (according  to  the 
contract  of  1516-17)  to  be  of  "ertlie  baked  in  an  oven  after 
the  colour  of  white  marble,"  This  expression  I  take  to 
indicate  that  they  were  to  be  of  glazed  terra-cotta,  like 
the  famous  Delia  Eobbia  ware.  On  the  top  of  the  cornice 
of  the  baldacchino,  in  the  central  space  between  the 
angels,  both  on  the  east  and  west  aspects,  were  to  be — as 
I  have  already  indicated — groups  of  the  arms  of  England 
and  Spain,  properly  coloured,  all  on  "  scochyns,  of  white 
marble  surmounted  by  a  crown  Imperial,  and  having  rose 
branches  in  marble  at  the  sides."  Everything  tends  to 
show  that  the  high  altar  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
was  a  work  of  exquisite  taste.  It  was  of  modest  dimen- 
sions ;  the  cornice  of  the  baldacchino  reaching  no  higher 
than  the  cornice  of  the  closure  round  Henry  VH's  tomb.and 
its  width  beincf  not  so  oreat  as  to  hide  the  fitie  towers  at 
the  corners  of  the  closure.  From  the  inventory  relating 
to  Wolsey's  tomb,  at  Windsor,  which  I  shall  refer  to 
further  on,  we  learn  that  the  bronze  pillars  shown  in 
Sandford's  cut  are  not  the  original  ones.  They  proved 
insufficient  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  canopy,  and  they 
were  removed  by  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano,  in  whose 
possession  they  were  at  the  time  that  artist  furnished 
his  report  on  Wolsey's  tomb.  (See  Appendix  IV,  p.  205.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  alteration  in  the  matter  of  the 
pillars,  Torrigiano's  high  altar  and  baldacchino  remained 
unchanged  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  fanatics  of  the  civil  war  destroyed 
them.  Dr.  Eyves,  in  his  Anglice  Ruina,  ascribes  the  act 
of  profanation  to  Sir  Eobert  Harlow,  in  1643.  After 
describing  the  position  of  the  altar,  before  the  "  goodly 
monument "  of  Henry  VII,  he  pathetically  adds  "There 
it  stood  for  many  years,  not  for  use,  but  only  for  orna- 
ment ;  yet  it  did  not  escape  the  frenzy  of  this  man's 
ignorant  zeal,  for  he  broke  it  into  shivers."^ 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  other  remains  of 
Italian  art  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Westminster  Abbey 
than  those  I  have  mentioned.     Certain  fragments  of  terra- 

'  Neal  and  Brayley's  Tf 'est minster  Abbei/,  toI.  i.,  p.  59. 
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cotta  figures  were  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the 
pockets  of  the  vault  in  the  S.W.  tower,  and  they  are 
sometimes  shown  as  havini^  belonjxed  to  Torrigiano's 
altar;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mistaken  supposition,  as 
they  evidently  belong  to  an  earlier  date.  They  are  now 
preserved  in  the  south  triforium   of  the  nave. 

To  JIB  OF  Dr.  Young,  Master  of  the  Eolls. 

We  must  go  into  the  City  of  London  or,  rather,  into  the 
Liberty  of  the  Eolls  for  further  materials  for  our  subject. 
In  the  Eolls  Chapel,  we  shall  find  a  monument,  undoubtedly 
Italian  of  the  early  sixteenth. century,  and  in  all  probability 
designed  by  Torrigiano  (see  Plate  III).  This  is  the  tomb  of 
Dr.  Young,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  where  it  exactl}'  fdls  a  rather  low  arched  recess, 
presumably  made  for  it  when  the  chapel  was  reconstructed 
by  Inigo  Jones.  In  its  general  design  it  conforms  to  one 
of  the  two  principal  types  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centur}^  Florentine  tombs,  that  of  a  sarcophagus  under  an 
arch ;  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  here  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  sarcophagus  rests  has  ceased  to  have  the 
connection  with  the  pilasters,  or  sides  of  the  arch,  which 
it  had  in  earlier  tombs ;  and  that  the  lower  part  of  these 
pilasters  now  appears,  in  a  modified  form,  on  the  pedestal 
itself,  where  it  serves,  as  it  did  in  its  original  position,  to 
bear  escutcheons  with  the  armorial  devices  of  the  deceased. 
In  the  central  space  between  the  pilasters  of  Dr.  Young's 
tomb,  is  a  framed  panel,  bearing  the  inscription  and 
flanked  by  arabesques  in  relief  Upon  the  pedestal, 
which  is  of  stone,  there  is  a  shaped  sarcophagus  of  the 
same  material,  with  a  recumbent  efiigy  of  the  deceased 
upon  it  in  terra-cotta.  The  sarcophagus  rests  on  lion's 
paws.  At  its  lower  part  it  has  a  wide  ogee  moulding, 
with  acanthus  leaves  at  the  corners.  Across  the  middle  of 
the  sarcophagus  a  cavetto,  of  equal  width  with  the  ogee, 
divides  the  two  main  groups  of  narrow  mouldings  in 
relief  The  two  wide,  hollow  mouldings  are  ornamented, 
with  excellent  effect,  b}^  a  simplified  egg  and  arrow 
decoration.  Between  the  lion's  feet  runs  a  naturalistically 
treated  scroll  or  ribbon  with  the  incised  inscription 
*'  Dominus  Jirmamentum  meiu/i."     The  recumbent  effigy  is 
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designed  with  great  simplicity  and  dignit5\  The 
evident  fidelity  and  extraordinary  refinement  of  modelling 
in  the  features  are  enhanced  by  the  broad  massive 
treatment  of  the  drapery, — a  long  cloak  with  tippet, 
— the  folds  arranged  chiefly  in  horizontal  lines  in  accor- 
dance with  the  best  traditions  of  mediseval  art.  The  hands, 
which  are  admirably  posed,  are  crossed  on  the  breast, 
and  the  head  rests  on  two  small  cushions.  Allowing 
for  the  thicker  ermine-lined  robes  of  the  king,  the  cast  of 
drapery  is  so  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Henry  VII's 
monument  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
either  designed  b)""  the  same  person  or  copied  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  intelligent  differences  between  them, 
however,  preclude,  in  my  opinion,  the  idea  of  a  mere  copy 
by  an  inferior  artist. 

Affixed  to  the  wall,  in  the  lunette  between  the 
efBgy  and  the  arch  above  it,  is  a  bust  of  our  Lord 
with  a  cherub  on  each  side.  The  type  of  the  Christ 
is  a  common  one  in  the  Florentine  art  of  the  period  ; 
several  examples  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensington.  The 
brows  are  knit  and  the  expression  severe.  The  very  formal 
pancake  clouds,  which  terminate  the  bust,  are  anything 
but  happy  ;  and  the  cherubs,  with  their  artificially-curled 
hair,  have  a  somewhat  vulgar  look,  much  enhanced  by 
coarse  modern  paint.  The  inscription  on  the  central 
panel  at  the  base  of  the  monument  is  as  follows  :  — 

10.  YONG   HL   DOCTORI    SACROR,- 
SCRINIOR;  AC    HVIVS    DOMVS 
CVSTODI    DECANO    GLIM    EBOI^ 
VITA   DEFVNCTO    XXV   APRILIS 
SVI   FIDELES    EXECVTORES 
HOC    POSVERVNT.    M.D.XVI. 

from  which  it  appears  that  Dr.  Young  was  Master  of  the 
Eolls  and  Keeper  of  the  Eolls  Chapel,  that  he  had  been 
Dean  of  York,  that  he  died  25th  April,  1516,  and  that 
his  faithful  executors  erected  the  monument  in  the  same 
year.  It  was  not  till  the  11th  March,  1516-7,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  Torrigiano  undertook  the  high  altar  of 
Henry  VII's  Chapel,  which  he  had  not  even  commenced 
two  years  later;  and  the  delay  in  carrying  out  that  com- 
mission would  not   appear  to  be  due  to   the    work   for 
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Dr.  Young's  monument.  My  own  impression  is  that  we  can- 
not assign  any  part  of  that  monument, except  the  terra-cotta 
figure,  to  the  hand  of  Torrigiano  himself.  It  is  incrediljle 
that  the  author  of  the  charming  boy-angels  in  Westminster 
Abbey  can,  at  the  same  period,  have  executed  the  c]ierul)S 
of  the  Eolls  Chapel.  Xo  douljt  the  latter  were  the  work 
of  a  pupil,  whose  hand  may,  I  think,  be  also  traced  in  some 
of  the  subordinate  fi<]jures  at  Westminster.  That  Torriujiano 
specially  practised  terra-cotta  work  appears  from  a  notice 
of  him  in  the  writings  of  Francesco  d'Olanda.  He  places 
amongst  the  celebrated  sculptors  who  were  his  own 
contemporaries  "  Maestro  Pietro  Torrifjiano^  modellatove 
di  terra"  and  he  mentions  especially  that  Torrigiano 
made  a  portrait  in  clay  of  the  Empress  (of  Portugal).^ 

It  is  possible  that  something  may  be  learnt  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Dr.  Young's  Tomb  from  his  will,  an  abstract 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Testamenta  Eboracensia 
(Publications  of  the  Surtees  Society,  1884,  p.  72).  The 
will  is  dated  the  day  of  his  death,  and  prescribes  the  place 
of  his  burial,  and  that  a  tomb  was  to  be  erected  over  his 
remains.  He  bequeathed  a  standing  cup  with  a  cover, 
clean  gilt,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Dr.  Young  was  a  scholar, 
and  a  friend  of  Erasmus,  who  dedicated  a  book  to  him.- 
The  "  Master  of  the  Eolls "  was  one  of  the  very  few 
persons  present  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of 
Henry  VII's  Chapel,  and  it  seems  possible  that  Dr.  Y^oung's 
duty  as  Master  of  the  Eolls  may  have  brought  him  into 
contact  with  Torrigiano  as  sculptor  of  the  King's 
monument. 


The  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

My  readers  wdll  remember  the  draft  indenture  of  the 
5th  January,  1518-19  (see  p.  142),  according  to  which 
Torrigiano  was  to  have  erected,  within  the  space  of 
four  years  and  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  a  monument  for 
Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Katharine,  one  fourth  part  larger 
than  that  of  Henry  VII's.  This  project,  in  which  Wolsey 
was  intimately  concerned,  came  to  nothing,  as  we  have 

1  See  Raczynski,  Lex  Arts  en  Porfvgaly  -  See  note  in  Testamenta  Eboracensia 

Paris,  1846,  8vo.  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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seen ;  but  a  few  years  later  tlie  Cardinal  resolved  to 
build  for  himself  a  not  less  magnificent  monument. 
Some  writers  have  said  that  he  erected,  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  it,  the  small  ])uildin^<'  adjoining  the 
east  end  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  formerly 
called  Henry  VII's  Chapel  or  Wolsey's  Chapel,  or  the 
tomb-house  of  Henry  VIH,  and  now  known  as  the  Prince 
Consort's  Memorial  Chapel ;  but  this  is  without  doubt  an 
error.  Leland^  rightly  states  that  Henry  VII  built  the 
tomh-house  (which  was  obviously  meant  to  be  primarily  a 
Lady  Chapel).  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  has  shown  me  a 
copy  of  an  indenture  of  the  ord  year  of  Henry  VIII  for  the 
vaulting  of  the  building,  and  we  may  therefore  assum.e  that 
Henry  VIII  granted  the  chapel  to  Wolsey."  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  in  his  Life  of  Wolsey  (London,  1G22),  has  the 
following  passage  on  the  subject  of  Wolsey's  tomb. 

"He  (Cardinal  Wolsey)  died  and  was  buried  there  (at 
Leicester)  in  the  Abbey  Church,  30th  November,  before 
day,  and  not  where  he  had  begun  a  monument  for  himself 
long  since  (wherein,  as  cif pears  by  our  Records,  he  had 
not  omitted  his  own  image),  which  one  Benedetto,  a 
statuary  of  Florence,  took  in  hand,  1524,  and  continued 
until  1529,  receiving  for  so  much  as  was  already  done 
4,250  ducats.  The  design  whereof  was  so  glorious,  that 
it  exceeded  far  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Nevertheless 
I  find  the  Cardinal,  when  this  was  finished,  did  purpose 
to  make  a  tomb  for  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  dying  in  this 
manner,  King  Henry  made  use  of  so  much  as  he  found  fit, 
and  called  it  his." 

The  Benedetto  of  Florence  mentioned  by  Lord  Herbert 
is  the  well-known  Florentine  artist  Benedetto  da  Eovez- 
zano,  who  was  born  in  1474,  one  year  before  Michel 
Angelo.  He  came  from  Pistoja,  and  was  called  da 
Eovezzano  because  he  settled  and  bought  property  in  that 
place,  about  1505,  on  returning  to  Tuscany  from 
employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Amongst  the  first  of 
the  many  fine  things  he  did  in  Florence  is  the  chimney 
piece  of  "  macigno,"  made  for  the  house  of  Pier  Francesco 

^  See     Lelaml's     Comments     on     the  -  Wolsey   had   held    a    canonry   and 

Cygnea     cantio,     published     with     bis  prebend  at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  from 

Itinerary    by    Eearue    (Oxford,    1769),  1511    to    1514.       State   Papers,  Henry 

vol.  ix,  p.  105.  VIII,  vol.  i,  Nos.  1506  and  4856. 
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Borgherini,  but  now  in  the  museum  at  the  Barirello.  In 
l.")12  he  received  a  commission  to  erect  the  toml)  of  the 
ex-g-onfaloniere  Piero  Soderini,  which  still  stands  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine 
in  Florence.  It  is  of  touchstone,  and  Vasari  praises  very 
highly  the  skill  with  which  the  stone  was  polished,  so  that 
it  looked  like  black  satin.  In  this  monument  we  see  one 
of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  detestable  custom  of  orna- 
menting tombs  with  skulls  and  cross-bones,  but  happily 
they  do  not  much  obtrude  themselves.  This  system  was 
further  extended  in  the  perhaps  fmer  tomb  of  Oddo 
Altoviti  in  the  church  of  the  SS.  Apostoli.  But 
Benedetto's  greatest  work  in  Florence  was  the  chapel  and 
tomb  for  the  bod)^  of  San  Giovanni  Gualberto  for  the 
church  of  the  Trinity,  which  belonged  to  the  Vallombrosan 
monks.  He  worked  at  it  for  ten  j^ears  (probably  from 
1505  to  1515).  According  to  Vasari  it  was  completed, 
but  never  set  up ;  and,  owing  to  changes  and  disputes  in 
the  governing  body  of  the  Vallombrosan  order,  it  remained 
in  a  house  belonging  to  the  monks,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Florence  (where  it  was  worked),  until  1530,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Papal  and  Imperial  soldiers  during  the 
siege  of  Florence,  There  were  many  life-sized  figures  in 
the  round,  which  stood  in  niches  divided  by  pilasters ; 
also  a  base  or  plinth,  an  ell  and  a  half  in  height,  with 
reliefs  illustrating  the  life  of  the  saint.  (Some  remains  of 
these  reliefs  are  in  the  Bargello  Museum.)  There  was 
also  an  infinity  of  ornament  about  the  sarcophagus.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  a  perverse  fate  has  deprived  us  of 
both  of  the  ambitious  works  on  which  Benedetto  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  that,  owing  to  the  loss  of  his 
principal  Florentine  work,  we  are  deprived  of  one  of  the 
best  means  of  realizing  what  was  the  result  of  his  years  of 
labour  at  Windsor.  It  is  sad  to  learn  that  he  spent  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  in  total  blindness  ;  but 
the  liberal  payments  he  is  said  to  have  received  from 
Henry  VIII  seem  to  have  provided  amply  for  his 
material  necessities.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  in 
Florence  is  not  recorded;  but  it  was  about  the  year  1554, 
when  he  would  have  been  eighty  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extract  I  have  given  from  Lord 
Herbert's  History^  that  he  refers  to  the  Public  Eecords  as 
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the    authority   for   his   account  of  Wolsey's  monument. 
Copies  of  the  documents  in  question  have, fortunately,  been 
preserved,  and  are  calendared  in  the  Letters  and  Papers, 
Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  Ilennj  VIII.    I  have  printed  them 
at  full  length  in  Appendices  III  and  TV  for  convenience  of 
reference.     The  first  one  is  reprinted  from  vol,  iv,  part  3, 
p.  2544  of  the  Calendar,  and  is  of  first-rate  importance. 
lu  is  a  long  letter  in  Latin  from  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  is  dated  30th  June,  1529,  about  four 
months  before  the  Cardinal's  fall.     From  the  earlier  part 
of  the  letter  we  learn   that  Thomas   Cromwell,  acting  on 
behalf  of  Wolsey,  had  ordered  the  artist  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  his  agreement  with  a  certain  Antonio  Cavallari 
as   to    the   erection   of  the  Cardinal's  tomb,  and  also  a 
statement  of  moneys  received  and  owing.     Cavallari  was 
a   wealthy   merchant   of   Lucca.     His    letters   patent   of 
denization,  dated   21st    November,   1509,  are  printed  in 
Mr.  WilUam  Page's  Denizations  and  Naturalizations,  1509 
to   1603,  pubhshed  by  the  Huguenot  Society  in    1893, 
Preface,  p.  2.     He  held  the  appointment  of  Purveyor  of 
Gold  and  Silver  Cloths  to  the  King,  and  is   several  times 
mentioned  in  the  State  Papers.    In  one  place,  for  example 
{Henry  VIII,  vol.  iv,  part  2,  p.  1557),  there  is  a  note  of 
an  acquittance  of  £60,000  sterling  in  which  John  and 
Anthony    Cavallari  had  been  bound,  at  the  instance  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.     (This  was  dated   at  Compiegne,  17th 
September,     1527.)      At     the     time     Benedetto    wrote, 
Cavallari  had  recently  died,  and  this  must  have  been  one 
reason  wh}^  the  artist  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  the  financial  arrangements  Cavallari  had  made  with 
him  ;  another  reason  may  have  been  the  necessity  which 
Wolsey  foresaw  of  beginning  to  arrange  his  own  affairs,  in 
view  of  his  growinfj  disfavour  with  the  Kinir.     Benedetto 
explains  that  there  had  been  very  great  mutual  confidence 
between  himself  and  Cavallari,  and  that  their  agreement 
was  a  verbal  one,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  make  a  tomb 
which   should    not  be  inferior  in  workmanship,  magni- 
ficence, and  cost,  to  the  tomb  of  Henry  YII.     Money  was 
to  be  advanced  to  him,  as  he  might  require  it,  for  the 
purchase  of  materials,  payment  of  workmen,  and  other 
expenses ;  and  when  the  work  was  finished,  it  was  to  be 
valued  by  experienced  and  trustworthy  persons,  upon  the 
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basis  of  tlie  cost  of  [Tenry  VII's  monument,  regard 
being  had  to  the  superior  size  of  Wolsey's.  The  amount 
given  by  Lord  Herbert  as  the  sum  received  by  Benedetto 
(4,250  ducats)  is  literally  correct  according  to  the  artist's 
own  statement ;  but  he  asserts  that  he  had  paid  more 
than  this  amount  out  of  his  own  money,  and  that  he  owed 
an  almost  equal  sum  in  Florence  and  London  for  materials 
employed,  fie  further  states  that  if  all  his  arrangements 
for  founding,  carriage  of  materials,  &c.,  had  not  met  with 
unusual  good  luck,  the  cost  would  have  been  far  greater 
still.  He  mentions  incidentally  that  Cavallari  had  been 
very  much  surprised  at  the  amount  of  gilding  required : 
£200's  worth  had  sufficed  for  Henry  VH's  tomb,  but  the 
Cardinal's  would  cost  about  £800.  He  affirms  that  the 
tomb  is  more  than  twice  as  splendid  as  Henry  VII's ; 
that  Cavallari  knew  all  this,  and  had  promised  that  he 
should  go  to  Oxford  to  make  an  altar  there  in  Cardinal 
College  (now  Christ  Church),  and  further,  that  he  should 
have  the  commission  for  a  tomb  for  Henry  VIII  himself. 
He  says  he  is  most  anxious  to  undertake  all  this  work, 
but  he  feels  compelled  to  go  and  see  his  wife  and  children, 
from  whom,  he  is  ashamed  to  say,  he  has  been  separated 
ten  complete  3'ears.  In  giving  the  sum  of  money  (4,250 
ducats)  he  had  received,  he  states  that  this  amount  was 
for  the  period  from  the  1st  June,  1524,  to  the  3rd 
May,  1529.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  authority  for  Lord 
Herbert's  statement  that  the  work  was  taken  in  hand  in 
1524.  As  he  had  left  Florence  in  1519,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  he  probably  arrived  in  England 
before  1524. 

I  think  I  have  given  all  the  main  points  of  Benedetto's 
letter.  There  is  however  another  document  with  it 
amongst  the  Masters  MS.  at  Cambridge, ^  an  abstract 
of  a  letter  of  unknown  date,  but  earlier  than  29  th 
June,  1529,  as  it  is  from  Cavallari,  who  had  died 
before  then.  He  informs  the  Cardinal  that  he  had  laid 
out  £380  135.  Od.  sterling  for  the  gilding  of  the  part  of 
the  tomb  already  done  (being  the  half).'"  This  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  Benedetto's  estimate  that  the  total 

•  I  liave  reprinted  an  abstract  of  it  in       equal  to  about  £4,000  spent  for  gilding 
Appendix  III.  only. 

-  In  modern    money   this    would  be 
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cost  of  the  gilding  would  be  about  £800.  Cavallari 
*'  seems  to  doubt  whether  the  Cardinal  mean  to  have 
the  rest  of  his  tomb  perfected,  which  if  he  do  not  he 
would  have  him  fjive  the  cilder  leave  to  ^o  home  to 
Antwerp,  and  also  to  Benedict  the  carver  to  return  into 
Italy." 

[In  Wornum's  edition  of  Walpole,  the  absurd  mistake  of 
supposing  that  Cavallari  was  the  gilder  of  the  tomb, 
instead  of  the  financial  agent,  is  apparently  taken  from 
Dr.  Fiddes's  Life  of  WoIsey.~\ 

There  are  two  other  documents  now  in  the  Eecord 
Office  relating  to  Wolsey's  monument,  and  they  are  at 
least  as  important  as  Benedetto's  letter.  A  short  abstract 
of  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  his  Calendar  {Letters 
and  Papers,  Henry  VILL,  vol.  iv,  part  2),  but  they  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time  (see  Appendix  IV),  and  the 
two  papers  are  printed  side  by  side,  in  order  that  the 
differences  between  them  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  They 
are,  evidently,  two  versions  of  the  inventor}^  wdiicli 
Benedetto  had  been  called  upon  to  draw  up,  after  Wolsey's 
disgrace  or  death,  showing  what  work  had  been  executed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  tomb,  and  how  far  it  could  be 
made  available  for  a  tomb  for  the  King.  Although  the 
two  documents  cover  the  same  ground,  they  are  by  no 
means  duplicates.  The  one  marked  5113  II  is  written  on 
a  single  sheet,  of  two  sides,  and  appears  to  be  the  first 
draft  of  the  artist  himself,  not  only  from  the  fact  that 
it  contains  much  fewer  particulars  than  the  other 
list,  but  because  the  language  sufficiently  shows  that 
it  was  written  by  an  Italian  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
English.  The  other  document.  No.  5113,  is  written  on 
a  double  sheet  of  four  sides,  and  is  in  a  different,  but  con- 
temporary, handwriting.  Probably  it  is  an  expansion  of 
Benedetto's  own  list ;  the  additional  particulars  it  gives 
relate  chiefly  to  the  gilding  of  the  bronze  work,  a  matter 
which  we  know,  from  Benedetto's  letter  to  Wolsey  (see 
Appendix  III),  was  no  affair  of  the  sculptor's.  The  order 
of  the  items  in  the  two  lists  is  the  same  throughout,  and 
all  the  numerous  measurements  in  the  one  are  repeated 
in  the  other  with  absolute  accuracy.  As  regards  other 
details,  the  two  lists  correspond  precisely,  so  far  as  tliey 
go,  except  that  paper    5113  gives  14  as  the  number  of 
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small  scutcheons,  whilst  paper  5113  II  gives  it  as  10 
Paper  5113  also  gives  particulars  as  to  four  small  pillars 
for  the  altar,  whilst  the  list  in  5113  II  is  confined 
absolutely  to  the  tomb.  The  latter  document,  however, 
repeats  the  information  given  in  Ijenedetto's  letter 
(Appendix  III)  as  to  the  money  received  from  the 
Cardinal ;  and  it  enables  us  to  express  the  amount  in 
English  money,  as  the  value  of  the  ducat,  45.  Qd., 
is  mentioned.  The  amount  paid  would  therefore  be 
£956  55.0c/.,  or  more  than  £10,000  in  modern  money.  The 
precise  object  with  which  the  inventories  were  drawn  up 
is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  version  in  paper  No.  5113, 
the  main  part  of  which,  comprising  the  first  eleven  items, 
is  headed,  Foj'  the  King's  Highness;  whilst  the  rest, 
comprising  the  remaining  eight  items,  is  marked  off  with 
the  words.  Things  to  he  ordered  at  the  King's  i)leusure^  or  in 
modern  English,  "  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  King  may 
direct."  These  "  things  "  have  all  personal  reference  to 
Wolsey.  Eirst  of  all,  his  recumbent  effigy  with  two 
grifons  at  his  feet,  then  his  Cardinal's  hat  with  twelve 
buttons  and  silken  strings,  two  scutcheons  with  his  arms, 
ten  (or  fourteen)  scutcheons  with  his  arms  and  those  of  his 
churches,  twelve  small  images  of  saints  (one  foot  high), 
and  lastly  a  cross  and  two  pillars,  the  emblems  of 
archiepiscopal  and  legatine  authority,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey^  one  of  the 
first  and  most  fascinating  biographies  of  a  great  English- 
man. 

The  information  given  in  the  inventories  printed  side  by 
side  in  Appendix  IV,  pp.  203-205,  affords  ample  materials 
for  a  conjectural  restoration  of  Wolsey 's  monument,  which 
must  have  been  in  a  condition  closely  approximating 
completion  when  it  was  taken  over  by  Henry  YIII. 
The  elevations  and  plan  given  in  Plate  VI  (opposite 
p.  162),  have  been  worked  gut  from  the  inventories 
with  the  co-operation  of  my  accomplished  friend  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  and  they  will,  at  least,  serve 
as  a  help  to  the  reading  of  the  following  descriptive 
matter.  They  may  also  possibly  lead  to  the  identification 
of  some  contemporary  representation  of  the  work.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  dimensions  marked  on  the  plate 
are  all  taken  direct  from  documentary  evidence  and  are  not 
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inferential,  except  as  regards  the  diameter  of  the  pillars 
(12  inches),  a  dimension  mainly  derived  from  the  scheme 
for  Henry  VIlI's  tomb  printed  in  Appendix  V, 

The  evidence  before  us  proves  that  Wolsey's  monument 
consisted  of  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble  (touchstone), 
and  that  upon  it  there  was  a  recumbent  statue  of  the 
Cardinal  in  gilded  bronze,  lying  upon  bronze  drapery 
made  to  imitate  cloth  of  gold  ;  his  feet  supported  by  two 
grifons,  also  in  gilded  bronze.  The  sarcophagus,  which 
was  made  in  four  pieces  and  measured  seven  feet  in  length, 
four  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  and  a-half  in  height,  was 
supported  by  a  base  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  four 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  in  height,  (consisting  of 
twelve  pieces  of  black  and  eight  pieces  of  white  marble, 
and  this  base  again  rested  upon  a  platform  of  black 
marble,  whereon  stood  also  four  great  pillars  of  bronze, 
nine  feet  high,  supporting  on  their  capitals  four  angels  bear- 
ing candlesticks.  The  angels  were  three  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  the  total  height  of  the  Dillars  and  angels  was 
therefore  twelve  feet  four  inches.  The  platform  was  nine 
feet  long  by  eight  feet  broad ;  and,  as  the  base  of  black 
and  white  marble  which  rested  upon  it  was  eight  feet  long 
by  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  it  necessarily  follows  (see 
ground  plan,  Plate  VI)  that  the  four  great  pillars  must 
have  stood  at  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagus  and  base,  where 
the  available  space  was  one  foot  ten  inches  on  each  side, 
whilst  the  space  at  each  end  of  the  base  was  only  six 
inches  wide.  The  four  angels  of  gilded  bronze,  which  we 
are  told  knelt  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  tomb,  could  not 
have  been  placed  at  the  ends  (E.  and  W.)  as  there  was  no 
room  for  them  there,  either  upon  the  top  of  the  base  or 
upon  the  platform  :  moreover,  the  six  inches,  which  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  platform  there  extended  beyond  the 
superincumbent  base,  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  "four 
naked  children,"  two  feet  nine  inches  high,  which  stood  at 
the  head  and  foot  of  the  tomb  to  hold  the  shields  of  arms 
(see  end  elevation,  Plate  VI).  The  four  kneeling  angels, 
two  feet  eight  inches  high,  bearing  the  legatine  pillars,  the 
archbishop's  cross  and  the  cardinal's  hat,  must  therefore 
have  been  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  base,  towards  the  east 
and  west  ends,  where  also  stood  the  four  great  pillars. 

Prom  the  wording  of  paper  5113  II  (^see  Appendix  IV) 
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it  -seems  certain  that  tlie  sarcophagus,  base  and  pkit- 
form,  were  actually  placed  in  ])osition  in  the  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  and  also  the  four  columns  which  stood  on 
the  platform.  The  parts  of  the  Ijronze  work  expressly 
stated  to  be  "  gilded  and  burnished "  were  probably 
also  in  their  places.  They  are  as  follows  : — The  four 
kneeling  angels  and  the  emblems,  which  they  carried, 
two  shields  of  arms  and  the  four  p?////  su]:)porting  them, 
the  recumbent  statue  of  Wolsc}'  with  the  two  grifons  at 
his  feet,  the  seven  pieces  of  copper  wrought  like  cloth  of 
gold,  and  the  twelve  small  figures  of  saints.  The  pillars 
were  probably  to  be  parcel  gilt.  It  is  stated  that  five 
pieces  com])rising  half  of  one  of  the  pillars  was  already 
gilt  and  burnished.  The  parts  mentioned  as  not  gilt  are 
the  four  angels  with  candlesticks  to  stand  on  the  pillars, 
the  two  pieces  of  copper  for  epitaphs,  the  four  leaves  of 
copper  for  the  corners  of  the  tomb,  and  the  four  small 
pdlars  for  the  altar  canop3^  It  is  possible  that  these  parts 
were  not  intended  to  be  gilded.  With  regard  to  the 
fourteen  small  scutcheons  or  shields,  there  is  no  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  they  were  gilt  or  not. 

My  readers  have  no  doubt,  like  myself,  frequently  met 
with  the  assertion  that  the  sarcophagus  now  surmounting 
the  tomb  of  Lord  Nelson  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, is  the  one  which  was  prepared  for  the  body  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
tlie  Cathedral  library,  or  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Fabric,  M'ould  contain  information  on  this  point ;  but,  upon 
enquiry.  I  find  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  I  have  also 
ascertained  that  no  particulars  whatever  with  regard  to 
Nelson's  tomb  exist  amonsj  the  records  of  H.M.'s  Office  of 
Works,  From  a  document  in  the  Eecord  Office  marked 
*•  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts,  Eoll  452,  Bundle  2501," 
I  find  that  between  5th  July,  1814,  and  5tli  January,  1815, 
a  sum  of  £1,033  Os.  3Jc?  was  imprested  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  George  Saunders,  Esq.,  "  for  the  payment  of 
tradesmen's  bills  for  executing;  Lord  Kelson's  tomb  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  the  years  1806, 1808, 180J),  and  1810," 
the  said  George  Saunders  having  been  specially  appointed 
by  the  Treasury  '*  to  investigate  the  unsettled  accounts  of 
the  late^  James  Wyatt,  Esq.,  for  several  public  works  and 

'  Mr,  James  Wyatt  held  tlic  appointmcut  of  Surreror  to  H.M.'s  OfRce  of  Works. 
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To  follow  next  Plate  IV.  PLATE  V. 
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buildings  placed  under  his  superintendence."     I  regret  to 
say  that  the   bills   of  particulars,  which  must  have  been. 
produced  to  the  Audit    Office,   and  which  would   have 
shown  in   detail  the  materials  used  for  the  tomb,  are  not 
annexed  to  the  declared  account,  and  have  probably  been 
destroyed.     The  account  itself,  however,  shows  that  no  less 
a  sum  than  £713  55.  7jd.  was  paid  to  Henry  Westmacott, 
mason,  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  any  materials 
obtained  from  the  Tomb  House  at  St.  George's,  Windsor, 
must  have  required  to  be  extensively  supplemented  and 
re-worked.     One  thing  at  all  events  is  certain,  that  any 
transfer  from  Windsor  must  have  taken  place   between 
1808   and   1810.     In   a  petition   to   the  Treasury,  dated 
May   16th,    1814,  Westmacott,  writing  from   28,  Mount 
Street,  states  that  in  1808  he  received  instructions  from 
the    Surveyor-General    of    H.M.'s    Office    of    Works    to 
execute  the    tomb  of  Lord  Nelson  in  St.   Paul's.      The 
earliest    published   statement    on    the   subject,   so  far  as 
I  can  trace,  is  to  be  found  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Dugdale's 
St.    Paurs.       At    p.     213    of     that    book,    which    was 
published    in  1818,   Ellis  states    that   "  the    sarcophagus 
and   pedestal   were   brought   from  Wolsey's    tomb-house 
at  Windsor.     They  were    the    same  which    the  Cardinal 
had    prepared   for    the    reception    of   his    own    bod}"  in 
the  time    of   Henry   YIII."      The   plate   given   by  Ellis 
shows  that  Nelson's  tomb,  as  it  now  exists,  was  complete 
at  all  events  before  September  1st,  1817,  that  being  the 
date  of  the  formal  publication  of  the  print. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wolsey  monument  was  re- 
modelled and  greatly  enlarged  for  Henry  VIII,  it  was  not, 
antecedently,  probable  that  Ellis's  assertion  could  be  put 
to  the  proof ;  but  the  minute  details  given  in  the  inven- 
tories I  have  printed  in  Appendix  IV,  when  compared  with 
the  measured  drawings  of  Nelson's  tomb  which  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  has  kindly  had  prepared  for  me,  and  which  are 
reproduced  in  the  adjoining  Plates  IV  and  V,  show  con- 
clusively that  Ellis's  statement  is  quite  accurate,  with  the 
reservation  that,  of  course,  the  body  of  Wolsey  would  rest 
in  a  vault  under  the  tomb,  as,  in  point  of  fact.  Lord  Nelson's 
body  does,  and  not  in  the  sarcophagus  itself.  It  will  be  seen 
that  not  only  does  the  Nelson  sarcophagus  agree  in  its 
dimensions  with  the  particulars  given  by  Benedetto  da 
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Rovezzaiio  in  liis  inventories  printed  in  Apjxindix  IV,  but 
the  number  of  pieces  of  wliicli  it  consists  (four)  is  also 
the  same.  As  regards  the;  base,  there  is  an  agreement  as 
to  the  number  of  pieces  of  Avhite  marble  (eight)  of  which 
the  mouldings  are  nuide  up,  but  there  is  a  discrepancy  as 
to  the  number  of  pieces  of  black  touchstone,  there  being 
only  seven  now  visi])le  in  >St.  Paul's,  instead  of  the  twelve 
mentioned  in  Benedetto's  inventories.  The  dimensions 
agree  as  regards  width  onlj^ ;  the  height  of  the  existing 
base  being  two  inches  less,  and  the  length  six  inches  less 
than  Cardinal  Wolsey's. 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  base,  as  made  for 
Cardinal  Wolsey  (eight  feet  by  four  feet  four  inches  by 
two  feet),  are  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  ones,  and  have,  of  course,  been  used  in  the  con- 
jectural restoration  in  Plate  VI,  I  may  here  mention 
that,  after  a  careful  examination,  I  have  failed  to  discover 
any  traces  of  marks  for  the  attachment  of  bronze  enrich- 
ments on  the  existing  marbles  ;  and  this  alone,  indepen- 
dently of  other  considerations,  points  to  some  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  base,  but  the  mouldings  in  white  marble 
are  clearly  original,  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  very 
characteristic,  closely  resembles  a  guilloche  ornament  on 
the  St.  Bavon  Candlesticks,  which  I  shall  have  to  deal 
with  further  on.  The  base  of  the  sarcophagus  may  not 
improbably  have  been  reduced  in  size  when  re-adapted 
for  the  monument  of  Henry  VIII,  and  the  small  step  of 
black  marble  below  it  may  also  be  derived  from  the  same 
monument;  but  the  slab  which  now  closes  the  sarcophagus 
above  was  doubtless  made  expressly  for  Lord  Nelson. 
Certainly  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Wolsey  tomb,  as 
neither  it  nor  the  small  step  below  is  included  in  Bene- 
detto's inventories  (see  Appendix  IV). 

I  cannot  say  for  certain  who  was  the  author  of  the  brilliant 
idea  of  marking  the  o-rave  of  our  national  hero  under  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  by  transporting  to  it  the  remains  of 
the  tomb  original^  designed  for  Wolsey,  which  were  no 
doubt  very  much  in  the  way  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor, 
owing  to  the  excavations  that  were  being  carried  out 
there  by  George  III  for  the  royal  vaults.  Probably 
James  Wyatt,  as  Surveyor  to  H.M.'s  Office  of  Works,  was 
entrusted    with  the  w^orks   at  Windsor  as  well  as  those 
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in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paiil's,  and  may  have  suggested  the 
transfer  to  the  King.  We  need  not  enquire  too  curiously 
whether  an  additional  honour  to  Nelson,  or  only  a  petty 
piece  of  economy,  was  intended  ;  but  Wyatt  contrived  to 
run  up  the  expenses  for  Nelson's  tomb  to  more  than  £1,000, 
as  is  shown  by  the  Audit  Office  account  mentioned 
above.  ^ 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  payment  to 
Benedetto  da  Kovezzano  of  the  laroje  outstandinof  debt 
due  to  him  by  Wolsey  ;  but  the  following  extract  from  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Titus  B.,  i,  446),  dated  1533, 
shows  that  the  matter  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  Thomas 
Cromwell. 

"  Parliament^ 

"  Things  to  be  moved  on  the  King's  behalf  unto  his 
attorney  .  .  .  against  the  next  assembly  of 
Parliament     . 

"  .  .  .  Benedic,  the  carver,  to  have  recompense 
for  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  Cardinal. 

"  MS.  partly  in  Cromwell's  hand." 

[Printed  in  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  vi,  p.  549.) 

I  will  conclude  my  account  of  the  Cardinal's  tomb  by 
the  following  interesting  entry  from  the  collection  of 
original  authorities  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Fiddes's  Life  of  Wolsey 
(London  1726),  p.  206,  under  the  heading  Transcripts 
from  Mr.  Master:  "  255. — The  Cardinal  sendeth  Ealph  Sad- 
ler to  Cromwell  with  instructions  how  the  said  Cromwell 
shall  deal  for  him  being  now  in  disgrace  ;  amongst  other 
things  to  procure  the  sending  hither  {i.e.  to  York)  of  mine 
image  with  such  part  of  the  tombe  as  it  shall  please  the 
Kino-  that  I  shall  have,  to  the  intent  that  now  beincr  at 
my  church  of  York  I  may  order  and  dispose  the  same  for 
my  Burial  which  is  like  by  reason  of  my  Heaviness  to  be 
shortly." 


^  Such  is  the  condition  of  disgraceful  -white  marble  is  as  dirty  and  dingy  as 

shabbiness    into    which    Nelson's    tomb  the    touchstone,  and    Mr.   Penrose,  tlie 

has  fallen  (in  spite  of  the  careful  dusting  learned  surveyor  of  St.  Paul's,  was  not 

it  periodically  receives  from  the  cathe-  even  aware  that   the  mouldings  are  of 

dral  authorities),  that  it  almost  looks  as  white  marble,  until  he  tested  them  with 

if  it  were  made  of  painted  deal.     The  a  knife  at  my  suggestion. 
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The  Tomb  of  Henry  VIII. 

If  the  cappcal  inentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  ever 
reached  the  King,  he  must  have  rejected  it ;  and  he  had 
a])parently  no  more  liesitation  in  making  use  of  the 
material  prepared  for  the  Cardinal's  tomb,  than  he  had 
sho'vvn  in  taking  possession  of  York  Place,  or  in  accepting 
Hampton  Court  as  a  free  gift.  A  considerable  amount  of 
evidence  exists  for  tracing  the  further  history  of  the 
monument,  which  wo  must  now  call  the  Tomb  of  Henry 
YIII.  Payments  to  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano,  Giovanni  da 
Maiano,  his  assistant,  and  others,  for  labour  and  expenses 
for  the  tomb  during  the  years  I5o0  to  1536,  are  recorded 
in  the  State  Pcvpers  calendared  in  the  Roll  Series.  I  give 
the  details  of  them  in  Appendix  VI,  and  they  will  be 
discussed  later  on.  The  last  payment  seems  to  have  been 
after  August,  1536.  The  troubles  connected  with  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace "  may  have  induced  Henry  to 
discontinue  the  expenditure  on  his  monument,  or  the 
failing  health  of  Benedetto,  who  is  stated  by  Vasari  to 
have  suffered  in  his  eyesight  from  his  labours  in  con- 
nection with  the  furnace  in  England,  may  have  caused 
him  to  return  to  Italy.  Anyhow  the  fact  remains  that 
the  monument  was  never  completed,  although  Benedetto 
was  employed  upon  it  for  at  least  eleven  years  altogether, 
i.e.  from  1524  to  1529  by  Wolsey,  and  from  1530  to  1536 
by  the  King. 

Henry  VIII  died  on  the  2Sth  January,  1547:  in  his 
will,  dated  the  80th  November,  1546,  he  had  given  the 
following  directions  with  regard  to  his  burial,  and  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  himself  and  Queen  Jane 
Seymour.  See  Tighe  and  Davis'  Annals  of  Windsor,  p.  555 
(London  1858).  ".  .  .  and  also  by  these  presents,  our 
last  Will  and  Testament,  doe  will  and  ordaine,  that  our 
bodie  be  buried  and  enterred  in  the  quire  of  our  College 
of  Windsor,  midway  between  the  stalls,^  and  the  high 
altar  ;  and  there"  be  made  and  set,  as  soon  as  convenientlie 

^  This  -ivord  is  printed  halls  by  Tigbo  -  The  word  "  there  "  obyiouslj  does 

and  Davis,  but  the  correct  reading  has       not  mean  "in  that  place." 
recently  been  verified  by  a  reference  to 
the  original  will  in  the  Record  Office. 
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niaie  be  donne  after  our  descease,  by  our  executors,  at 
our  costs  and  charges  (if  it  be  not  donne  by  us  in  our  life 
time),  an  honourable  tombe  for  our  bones  to  rest  in, 
which  is  well  onward  and  almost  made  therefore  already, 
with  a  fair  grate  about  it,  in  which  we  will  alsoe,  the 
bones  of  our  true  and  loving  wife  Queen  Jane  be  put 
alsoe."  The  will,  after  providing  for  the  erection  of  an 
altar,  at  which  masses  were  to  be  said  for  the  King's  soul 
"  as  long  as  the  world  shall  endure,"  further  prescribes 
that  "  the  said  Deanne  and  Channons,  and  their  suc- 
cessors for  ever  shall  find  two  priests  to  say  masses  at  the 
said  altar  to  he  made  where  we  have  appointed  our  tomb  to 
be  made  ami  stand."  The  words  "  which  is  well  onward 
and  almost  made  therefore  already,"  and  perhaps  also  the 
reference  to  the  fair  grate,  and  the  order  to  transfer  the 
bones  of  Queen  Jane  from  the  vault  in  the  choir  [where, 
however,  they  still  rest]  to  the  tomb  in  the  Lady  Chapel, 
read  as  if  they  were  an  addition  to  the  original  draft  of 
the  will.  It  would  seem  that  the  King  in  giving  instruc- 
tion for  the  draft  had  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  the 
costly  tomb  which  he  neglected  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  reim. 

The  injunctions  of  the  will,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
adjuration  which  Henry  addressed  to  his  successors  on 
the  throne,  were  practically  utterly  neglected,  although 
his  son  remembered  them  when  he,  in  his  turn,  came  to 
make  his  will.  In  the  Chronicles  of  Queen  Jane,  c^c, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  1850,  we  find  at  p.  102 
the  following  entry,  under  the  heading  (p.  101)  of  Kinj 
Edward's  minute  for  kk  Last  Will,  as  transcribed  by 
Secretary  Petre  :  "  The  King  my  father's  tomb  to  be  made 
upp."  Queen  Mary  too,  according  to  Fuller  {Church 
History,  London,  1655,  p.  25-4),  who  quotes  Sanders,  IJe 
Schis.  Angl.,  p.  216,  as  his  authority,  had  a  great  mind  to 
make  up  her  father's  tomb,  but  durst  not,  for  fear  a 
Catholic  should  seem  to  countenance  the  memory  of  one 
dying  in  schism  with  the  Church  of  Eome.  After  Eliza- 
beth had.  been  on  the  throne  some  years,  she  also  appears 
to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  completing  her  father's 
tomb,  and  according^  a  survey  was  made  of  the  in- 
complete monument  b}^  direction  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
(Lord  Burghley),  to  whose  department  the   care  of  the 
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Chapel  ill  ^vllicll  it  stood  belonged.'  This  report  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum  [Lansdon-ne  MS.,  llG-13), 
and  a  copy  of  it  is  printed  in  Ap})endix  A''II  to  this  paper. 
AValpole's  Anecdotes  of  PiiiutiiHj  states  that  it  is  dated 
1579,  but  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  document  (in  itis 
present  slightly  mutilated  condition)  to  indicate  its 
precise  date.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  now  printed  for 
the  first  time,  except  the  part  relating  to  the  tombs  in 
Henry  Vllth's  Chapel  at  Westminster.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  who  were  the  authors  of  the  report.  They  state 
that  they  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  at  Windsor,  and 
had  taken  a  note  of  the  special  things  there  wanting,  and 
a  note  of  the  weight  of  old  metal,  i.e.  the  amount  of 
unused  metal  available  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
An  interesting  "  gesse  "  or  estimate  is  also  given  of  the 
temporary  buildings  which  would  be  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  masons,  carvers,  moulders,  gilders, 
and  other  artificers.  The  amount  of  '^  old  metal  and 
new"  (which  I  take  to  mean  metal  already  used  for  the 
discarded  parts  of  the  Wolsey  tomb,  and  raw  material)  is 
reported  as  twenty  cwt.  ;  but,  singularly  enough,  this  is 
almost  exactly  the  weight  of  the  last  purchase  of  copper 
bought  for  the  work  forty-three  years  before,  in  153G, 
when  the  works  seem  to  have  ceased. 

As  the  report  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  only  notes  the 
parts  wanting  to  complete  the  tomb,  it  does  not,  of  course, 
go  very  far  towards  enabling  us  to  form  a  conception 
of  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano's  design  in  its  final  shape 
as  a  monument  for  Henry  VIH  ;  but  nevertheless,  very 
valuable  help  is  afforded  to  us.  We  learn  that  there 
were  figures  of  brass  (/.<?.,  gilded  bronze),  four  and  a 
half  feet  high,  that  they  stood  on  great  capitals  ;  that 
there  was  an  upper  and  lower  story  to  the  tomb,  and 
that  the  lower  story  reached  to  about  half  the  height  of 
certain  pillars,  which  we  might  safely  assume  bore  the 
great  capitals  supporting  the  bronze  figures  four  and  a 
half  feet  high,  even  if  we  had  not  direct  evidence  (which 
I  shall  presently  produce)  on  this  point.  We  find  further 
that  the  lower  story,  or  podium  as  it  may  conveniently  be 
called,had  an  upper  frieze,  consisting  of  panels  two  feet  long 

^  See  entry  from  the  miuutes  of  tlie       iirintod  in  Appendix  IX,  especially  that. 
Chapter     of     St.     George's,    Windsor,       of  May,  1613. 
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and  seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  a  lower  frieze,  made 
up  of  panels  two  feet  nine  inciies  in  length.  Each  panel 
of  this  lower  frieze  belonged  to  a  base  which  was  only  two 
feet  six  inches  long,  i.e.  three  inches  shorter  than  the  panel 
itself,  a  peculiarity  which  clearly  indicates  the  construction 
of  the  base  of  the  podium,  as  is  shown  in  Plate  VIII  (oppo- 
site p.  190).  It  is  clear  also,  that  one  end  of  the  podium, 
was  not  closed,  the  lower  panels  noted  as  wanting 
having  been  left  out,  probably,  in  order  to  afford  access  to 
the  interior  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  other  panels.  Only 
the  central  portion  of  the  podium,  which  had  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  sarcophagus  and  base,  would 
be  solid.  We  learn  further  that  there  were  to  be  upwards  of 
twenty-five  images,^  each  twenty-five  inches  high,  "  to  stan 
in  the  petistales,"  no  doubt  the  pedestals  or  bases  of  the 
pillars  which  surrounded  the  tomb.  The  four  doors 
opening  in  the  middle  ("  brekinge  in  the  middest "),  five 
feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  were  obviously 
the  entrance  gates  to  the  screen  or  closure.  The 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  gates  (each  leaf  only  twenty- 
one  inches)  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  closure  was 
necessarily  very  close  to  the  monument,  and  that  the  gates 
must  open  inwards. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  report  to 
Lord  Burghley  are  materially  strengthened  by  another 
document  which  I  print  in  Appendix  V ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  use  this  document  with  due  caution.  As  a 
mere  scheme,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  approved, 
it  stands  upon  a  very  difi'erent  footing  from  Benedetto's 
inventories  of  work  done  for  Wolsey  or  the  report  to  Lord 
Burghley  on  the  parts  wanting  to  complete  Henry  VIII's 
work.  It  is  a  MS.  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  George  Pritchard,  of  Connaught  Lodge,  Lower  Cam- 
den, Chislehurst,  and  is  apparently  a  copy,  made  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  original 
paper.  The  heading,  it  will  be  seen,  is  as  follows:  "  The 
weight  of  copper  and  other  things  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided for  a  Tombe,  Chappell  and  Altar  to  be  made  for  ye 
King's  highness,"  and  there  is  also  the  following  memo,  at 
the  head  :  "  On  the  backside  in  the  corner  is  written  (it 

-  Small  figures  similarly  placed  were       porting   the    canopy   of   the   altar    (see 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  pillars  sup-       Plate  YH,  opposite  p.  172). 
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seemelli  with  llie  King's  own  IkukI,  this  ('  ;i  luenioriall  for 
my  Tomb)  II.  7.'  "  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark 
tliat  King  Henry  VII  would  not  sign  himself  11.  7: 
certainl}-  the  7,  and  probably  also  the  IJ.,  were  added  when 
the  seventeenth  century  copy  was  made,  or  even  a  little 
later,  for  they  appear  to  be  in  a  different  hand  from  the 
rest  of  the  paper.  Anyhow  they  are  absolutely  valueless 
in  estimating  the  question  whether  the  original  document 
referred  to  the  well-known  tomb  of  Henry  A^II,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  competent  persons,  or  to  the  com- 
paratively unknown  tomb  of  Henry  VIII,  as  I  confidently 
believe. 

Even  at  the  first  blush  one  would  be  justified  in  con- 
cluding, from  the  vast  quantity  of  metal  estimated  for, 
that  the  Windsor  tomb  is  in  question  and  not  that  at 
Westminster.  The  former  is  referred  to  by  contemporary 
writers  as  of  solid  brasse,^  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Journal 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  under  date  10th  April,  1646,  as 
the  "  broken  brass  tomb." 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  Mr.  Pritchard's  MS.,  we  find 
that  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  items  only  relate  to  the 
tomb,  that  the  third  deals  with  the  closure,  surround- 
ing the  whole  chantry  chapel  (i.e.  the  tomb  as  well  as 
the  altar),  and  that  the  remaining  six  items  refer  solely  to 
the  altar-canopy  and  its  supports,  the  altar  itself  being 
no  doubt  of  marble  or  touchstone.  First,  then,  we  learn 
that  there  were  to  be  eight  pillars,  ten  feet  high  and  twelve 
inches  about,  "  according  to  the  'p^^^ern  already  madeT 
This  I  take  to  mean,  "  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the 
four  pillars  made  for  Wolsey,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, supported  four  angels  bearing  candlesticks.  Wol- 
sey's  pillars  were  marked  off  in  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano's 
report  to  Henry  (Appendix  IV)  as  available  for  the 
King,  but  they  were  only  nine  feet  high  instead  of  ten 
and  must  therefore  have  been  either  lengthened  or  dis- 
carded altogether.  In  any  case  they  were  probably 
square  in  section,  so  that  the  phrase  "  twelve  inches 
about,"  would  mean  one  foot  square. 

The   second   item   in   Mr.    Pritchard's   MS.    is    twelve 
figures  or  images  of  Apostles,  five  feet  high,  eight  of  which 

'  See,      e.g.,     Annales     of    England       Mary),  by  Morgan  Godwyu.     London, 
(Henry  YIU,  Edward  VI,  and  Queen       1630,  p.  113. 
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were  to  stand  on  the  pillars  above  mentioned,  and  four 
upon  the  closure.  The  height  of  the  images  as  given  in 
the  report  to  Lord  Burghley  is  only  four  feet  six  inches, 
but  this  need  cause  no  misgiving  with  regard  to  the 
relevancy  of  the  Pritchard  MS.,  because  the  figures  of  the 
smaller  dimension  would  give  such  a  very  much  better 
effect  when  standing  upon  a  pillar  ten  feet  high,  that  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  an  improvement  in  this  particular 
was  made  upon  the  original  design.  It  is  to  be  noted  too 
that  the  weight  of  the  figures  of  five  feet  was  estimated 
as  five  hundred  pounds  each,  whereas  the  figure  of  four 
feet  six  inches  weighed  by  Lord  Burghley's  surveyors  was 
eight  hundredweight,  see  Appendix  VII,  p.  216  ;  but  the 
original  estimate  was  probably  based  upon  Benedetto's 
experience  of  fine  Florentine  bronze  casting,  and  it  may 
not  have  been  possible  to  execute  the  casting  so  skilfully 
in  England.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  from  the 
State  Papers,  which  I  print  in  Appendix  VI,  that  Benedetto 
da  Rovezzano  had  to  make  use  of  founders  who  were  not 
Italians  as  assistants  in  his  casting  operations.  It  is 
moreover  very  probable  also  that  the  figure  weighed  for 
Lord  Burghley  contained  the  core,  and  this  would  of 
itself  account  for  the  difference  of  weight.  The  eight 
pillars  which  were  to  surround  the  tomb  according  to  the 
scheme  in  the  Pritchard  MS.  were  to  have  had  twenty - 
eight  candlesticks  affixed  to  them,  each  weighing  fifty 
pounds.  These  must  have  been  intended  to  branch  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  pillars,  as  there  were  statues 
standing  on  the  capitals.  The  distribution  of  the  can- 
dlesticks or  candelabra  is  quite  clear  from  the  number 
stated  :  each  of  the  four  corner  pillars  would  have  four 
free  sides,  and  the  four  middle  pillars  would  eacli  have 
three  free  sides.  If  we  assign  one  candelabrum  to  each 
side,  the  total  number  of  twentj^-eight  is  made  out.  We 
shall  see  further  on  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  these 
branching  candelabra,  which  must  have  been  unsatis- 
factory features  from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  were 
replaced  by  candlesticks  nine  feet  high,  standing  centrally 
between  the  pillars  (see  diagram,  Plate  VIII,  opposite 
p.  190). 

The  third   item  of   the    Pritchard  MS.   relates  to   the 
closure  or  grate  which  enclosed  the   chantry  chapel,  i.e. 
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both  the  tomb  and  Its  aUar.  This  closure  was  to  be  four 
and  a  half  feet  high,  partly  of  metal,  and  partly  of  black 
and  white  marble  (like  the  base  of  the  sarcophagus  now 
in  St.  Paul's),  and  the  weight  of  bronze  was  to  be  no  less 
than  1(),()0()  lbs.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  from  the 
eighth  item  in  the  Report  to  Lord  Burghley  (see  Appendix 
VII)  that  the  closure  was  completed  except  as  regards 
the  ^'fuur  doarcs  brehimje  in  the  middest  anitainiiuj  in. 
height  jive  foote  in  hredth^  three  foote  di."  The  height  thus 
given  for  the  doors,  or  gates  as  we  should  now  call  them, 
agrees  with  the  height  of  the  closure  as  speciiied  in  the 
Pritchard  MS.,  if  we  allow  half  a  foot  for  the  marble  base 
to  the  bronze  work  of  the  closure.  Speed's  History  of 
England  {Lovidiow.  1627),  p.  79G,  may  also  be  quoted  as 
showing  that  the  closure  was  actually  made,  as  he  refers 
to  the  monument  as  "  a  most  costly  and  stately  tombe 
begun  in  copper  and  gilt,  but  never  finished,  in  the  en- 
closures of  ivhose  grates  is  curiously  cast  this  inscription, 
Henricus  Octavus  Eex  Anefliae  et  Franciae  Dominus 
Hiberniae  Fidei  Defensor."  Moreover,  in  Stow's  Annales, 
by  Edmund  Howes  (London,  1631),  the  writer  states  at 
p.  592  that  he  had  seen  the  tomb  with  the  inscription 
(as  given  by  Speed),  "  cast  in  the  grates  or  enclosure 
thereof  (being  copper)." 

We  now  come  to  the  last  six  items  of  the  Pritchard  MS., 
which  all  relate  to  the  altar,  or  rather  to  its  ciborium,  or 
baldacchino  (see  Plate  VII,  facing  p.  172).  The*  details 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  form  of 
Torrigiano's  altar  in  Henry  VII's  chapel  (see  Plate  I, 
facing  p.  146)  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  latter 
was  the  high  altar  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  Henry  the  VH's 
chantry  altar  having  been  within  the  lofty  closure  at 
its  east  end. 

The  copture  or  covering  mentioned  in  the  fifth  item 
of  the  Pritchard  MS.  appears  to  correspond  with  the 
"  archytraves  and  frese  and  crests"  specified  in  the  in- 
denture for  Henry  VII's  altar  in  connection  with  the 
"  vault  of  white  marble."  (See  Neale  and  Brayley's 
Westminster  Abbei/,  vol.  i,  Account  of  Henry  VII's 
Chapel,  p.  58.)  That  vault  or  canopy  was  found  to  be 
too  heavy  for  its  supports,  and  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano, 
before  he  began  to  work  for  Henry  VIII  at  Windsor,  had 
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had  to  supply  stronger  pillars  for  tlie  Westminster  altar, 
in  place  of  those  made  by  Torrigiano  (see  ante,  p,  149  of 
the  present  paper).  Four  angels  of  glazed  terra-cotta 
surmounted  the  baldacchino  of  Torrigiano's  altar  ;  and 
the  fifth  item  of  the  Pritchard  MS.  shows  that  this 
feature  was  to  be  copied  at  Windsor  ;  but  instead  of 
being  made  of  "  erthe  bakid  in  an  oven,"  the  kneeling 
angels  were  to  be  of  bronze  :  each  fifyure  to  weigh  four 
hundred  pounds.  There  was  also  to  be  a  "  seate  "  or 
"  grate  "  weighing  three  hundred  pounds.  Although  the 
word  occurs  twice  in  the  MS.,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  correct  reading  is  seate  or  grate  ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  word  is  "  seate,"  and  that  it  means  a  raised  support 
or  stage  for  the  kneeling  figures  on  the  top  of  the  canopy. 
The  term  *'  sitting"  is  often  applied  in  sixteenth  century 
English  to  the  act  of  kneeling,  and  the  word  "  seat  " 
would  therefore  be  appropriate  when  applied  to  the 
support  of  kneeling  figures.  If  on  the  other  hand  "grate" 
be  the  correct  reading,  we  must  suppose  that  in  order  to 
lighten  the  weight  upon  the  supporting  pillars,  Benedetto, 
profiting  by  Torrigiano's  mistake  at  W^estminster,  intended 
to  close  the  top  of  the  altar-canopy  by  an  open  grate 
instead  of  a  solid  ceilino-  of  bronze  or  marble.  At  Windsor 
the  architrave  was  not  to  rest  directly  upon  the  pillars  as 
at  Westminster,  but  was  to  be  supported  by  four  arches 
"  curiously  carven  and  craftily  entayled,"  which  were  to 
be  set  rising  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars ;  each  of  these 
arches  was  to  weigh  1,000  lbs.,  so  that  the  total  weight  to 
be  supported  by  the  pillars  of  the  canopy  was  no  less 
than  6,900  lbs. ;  thus  :  copture  1,000  lbs.,  angels  and  seate 
1,900  lbs.,  four  arches  4,000  lbs. 

We  cannot  give  exactly  the  weight  of  the  supports  to 
the  canopy,  because  it  was  part  of  the  scheme  detailed  in 
the  Pritchard  MS.  (see  item  7)  that  four  metal  pillars 
already  made  should  be  used.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  these  were  the  "  four  small  pillars  for  the  corners  of 
an  altar"  specified  by  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano  amongst  the 
parts  of  the  Wolsey  tomb  which  might  be  made  use  of  for 
the  King.  They  were  each  made  up  of  four  pieces,  and 
their  height  was  four  feet  six  inches  (see  Appendix  IV). 
The  seventh  and  eighth  items  of  the  Pritchard  MS.  show 
that  these  pillars  were  to  be  mounted  on  lofty  metal  bases 
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square  in  section,  "  curiously  fjraven,"  and  furnislietl  with 
sixteen  attached  figures  or  images  about  two  feet  high,  and 
weighing  each  100  lbs. ;  the  total  weight  of  these  bases  with 
their  figures  being  3, GOO  lbs.  The  bases  seem  to  liave 
been  considerably  larger  in  section  than  the  small  pillars 
•'  already  made  "  which  they  were  intended  to  support ; 
and  there  was  therefore  room  upon  their  tops  for  "  sixteen 
naked  children  or  nymphes,  every  one  of  them  holding  a 
candlestick  "  (see  item  9).  Of  course  these  fnitti  had 
(heir  backs  to  the  small  pillars.  Their  weight  is  given  as 
"  every  one  of  them  100  lbs.  ;  "  but  this  is  an  obvious  slip 
of  the  pen  for  50  lbs.,  as  the  total  weight  of  the  sixteen 
children  is  carried  out  in  the  column  of  totals  as  800  lbs. 

The  total  weights  of  metal  for  the  scheme  in  the  Pritchard 
MS,  work  out  as  follows  : — 

lbs. 

Foi-  the  tomb  proper  13,800 

For  the  closure  proper,  i.e.  exclnding-  four  figures 

of  Apostles "      . .  10,000 

Altar,    excludino-    weight   of   four  small    pillars 

already  made  for  Wolsey       ..  ..  ..  11,R00 


Total         35,100 

All  the  information  we  have  about  the  altar  or 
baldacchino  is  derived  from  the  Pritchard  MS.  which  can 
only  be  taken  as  showing  the  artist's  intended  mode  of 
dealing  with  this  feature  of  the  monument.  It  might  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  a  chantry  altar  was  part  of  the 
scheme,  in  view  of  the  injunctions  in  Henry  VIII's  will  as 
to  the  masses  to  be  said  at  his  tomb,  but  I  cannot  say 
wdiether  any  progress  was  made  with  this  part  of  the 
work. 

Dismissing,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  chantry 
altar,  I  return  to  the  main  subject  of  the  tomb  and  its 
enrichments.  The  eight  bronze  pillars  of  the  Pritchard 
MS.,  with  their  twenty-eight  candelabra,  weighing  50  lbs.  a- 
piece,  attached  to  them,  were  obviously  intended  to  be  set 
round  a  rectangular  podium  (probably  of  black  and  white 
marble),  supporting  the  sarcophagus  with  its  base  ;  the 
general  idea  of  the  monument  beinix  to  some  extent  derived 
from  the  great  herses,  for  holding  banners  and  burning 
tapers,  which  were  used  at  state  funerals.     The  herse  used 
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PLATE  VII 
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^  oo  le  aT"  to  orye.  ^oot: 


Memo. —  TAe  angels  leaving  candle- 
Kticks  are  too  large  in  this  diagram. 
They  were  to  loeigh  50  lbs.  each  as 
against  100  lbs.  each  for  the  figures  in 
the  niches  below. 
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at  Henry  VIIL's  funeral,  for  example,  "consisted  of 
thirteen  great  pillars,  and  weighed  by  estimation 
4,000  lbs.,  having  about  it  twelve  banners  of  descents." 
[From  the  account  of  the  funeral  in  Sandford's 
Genealogical  Ilistori/,  p.  4Go.]  As  regards  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  podium,  we  get  no  help  whatever  from 
the  Pritchard  AIS.,  which  is  an  estimate  for  metal  work 
only  ;  but  we  lind  sufficient  indications  in  the  Report  to 
Lord  Burghley,  which  gives  the  size  of  the  two  principal 
panels  wanting  at  one  end  of  the  podium.  They  were 
each  three  feet  wide  ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  three 
bronze  pillars,  which  were  one  foot  wide,  according'  to  the 
Pritchard  MS.,  we  get  nine  feet  as  the  width  of  the 
podium  at  the  height  of  the  principal  panels.  We  may 
therefore  estimate  the  width  of  the  podium  on  the  ground 
as  ten  feet  six  inches  (a  reference  to  Plate  VIII  will  make 
this  intelligible).  The  number  of  pillars  (eight)  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  in  the  Pritchard  MS.  would  indicate  a 
square  podium,  if  the  disposition  of  the  pillars  was  an 
equidistant  one.  But  a  podium  only  ten  feet  six  inches 
square  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  substructure  for  a 
sarcophagus  and  base  of  the  dimensions  prepared  for 
Wolsey,  and  intended  to  be  used  for  Henry  VIII.  We 
are  reduced  to  the  supposition  that  there  were  on  each 
side  four  pillars,  including  the  corner  ones,  or  ten  in  all 
instead  of  eight,  and  we  then  get  a  podium  with  the 
dimensions  of  about  fourteen  feet  six  inches  by  ten  feet 
six  inches  upon  the  floor,  which  would  very  well  fit  in 
with  all  the  available  information  as  to  the  otlier  parts  of 
the  monument.  With  regard  to  the  height  of  the  podium, 
I  read  the  following  rather  obscure  passage  from  the 
Report  to  Lord  Burghley :  "  There  doth  lacke  eight  frezes 
betwene  capitall  (and)  capitall  of  the  loiver  storye  the  wcli 
is  about  the  midle  of  the  j^Hler,"  as  meaning  that  the  podium 
was  half  the  height  of  the  pillars,  i.e.  five  feet.  This  would 
agree  very  well  with  the  only  two  vertical  dimensions  of 
parts  of  the  podium  given  in  the  same  report,  viz.,  that 
of  the  central  panel,  two  feet  two  inches,  and  that 
of  the  upper  frieze  between  capital  and  capital,  seven 
inches  and  a  half.  The  term  capital  seems  to  be  used 
for  the  cornices  or  heavy  mouldings  which  framed  in  the 
bronze  frieze  (see  diagram,  Plate  VIII,  facing  p.  190). 
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All  the  bronze  work  of  tlie  monnmeiit  was  removed  and 
sold  by  order  ol"  the  Long  I'arlianu'nt,  as  will  be  explained 
in  detail  further  on  ;  but  it  is  Ijy  no  means  impossible  that 
the  podium,  together  with  the  sarcophagus  and  base  which 
stood  al)Ove  it,  remained  in,  situ  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  George  III  commenced  the  excava- 
tion of  the  royal  vaults  under  the  chapel,  and  repaired  the 
chapel  itself,  which  was  then  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. 

In  Ashmole's  Order  of  tlie  Carter  (London  1672)  the 
plate  by  Hollar  following  p.  136,  contains  a  "ground  plot 
of  St.  George's  Chapell,"  including  the  tomb-house,  in  which 
is  shown,  opposite  the  third  pier  counting  from  the   west 

end,  an  oblong  outline,  thus,  |  28  |  ;  the  Xo.  28  refer- 
ring to  the  description  in  the  margin  as  follows  :  "  28,  Part 
of  II.  8  TonheT  The  same  plan  is  given  in  Dugdale's 
Monasticon  (edition  of  1673,  p.  67),  where  the  site  of  the 
tomb  is  marked  "  Eeliquise  Tumuli  pro  Eege  Hen.  8  desig- 
nati." 

In  James  II's  time  (1685-89)  the  Wolsey  Chapel  was 
turned  into  what  was  called  a  mass-house.  "  The  famous 
Verrio  was  emploj^ed  on  the  painting  of  the  roof,  and  is 
sfiid  to  have  in  this  place  exceeded  all  his  other  labours 
and  outdone  himself"  [Antiquities  of  BerJcsliire,  by  Ashmole, 
vol,  iii,  London,  1723),  but  the  remains  of  Henry  VIII's 
tomb  are  not  likely  to  have  been  disturbed. 

George  Bickham,  junr.,  in  his  Delieice  Britannicce 
(London,  17-42),  p.  136,  saj's :   "Contiguous  to  this  Eoyal 

Chapel  [St.  George's]  is  the  Tomb-House In 

Kino-  James  II's  time,  indeed,  it  was  made  use  of  as  a 
chapel,  but  at  present  it  lies  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  it 
will  be  converted  into  a  free  school,  and  it's  now  repairing 
for  that  purpose."  The  repairs  could  not  have  proceeded 
far,  for  in  Pote's  History  of  Windsor^  published  at  Eton 
seven  years  later  (1749),  we  read,  at  p.  62,  "Pity  it  is 
that  this  chapel,  which  might  be  an  ornament,  should  be 
suffered  to  run  to  ruin,  and  stand  a  work  of  publick 
Resentment  for  being  once  employed  in  a  service  disagree- 
able to  a  Protestant  people  ;  but  certain  it  is  since  that 
Prince's  [James  II]  reign,  it  has  been   entirely  neglected. 
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-hough  the  care  and  repah'  of  it  is  pecuUar  to  the  Crown, 
jeing  no  appendage  to  the  Collegiate  Church." 

Even  as  late  as  1810  we  find  from  the  Annual  Register, 
under  date  2Gth  October  (vol.  Hi,  p.  284),  that  "the  build- 
ing adjoining  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  called  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  Chapel,  was  sometime  since  filled  with  lumber, 
although  it  had  been  understood  that  His  Majesty  intended 
to  have  a  vault  made  there  for  the  interment  of  the  remains 
of  his  family ;  however,  within  these  few  days  the  lumber 
has  been  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  windows  put  in."  In 
the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1811  (p.  651)  there  is  the 
following  entry,  "  The  Mausoleum  at  Windsor  begun  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey^  has  lately  been  finished  agreeably  to  the 
directions  of  his  present  Majesty." 

The  Royal  vaults,  which  are  excavated  in  the  solid  chalk, 
and  are  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  Wolsey  Chapel,  were, 
no  doubt,  sunk  from  above  ;  a  proceeding  which  must 
have  involved  the  entire  destruction  of  every  trace  of  the 
foundations  of  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano's  w^ork.  But  a 
note  of  these  foundations  appears  to  have  been  taken  at 
this  time,  and  an  outline  of  them  is  given  in  the  verj^  com- 
plete and  accurate  plan  of  St.  George's  Chapel  in  Lyson's 
3Iagna  Britannia,  published  in  1812.  According  to  this 
outline,  which  I  think  may  be  relied  upon  as  substantially 
correct,  Henry  VIH's  chantry,  including  tomb  and 
altar,  stood  upon  an  oblong  platform,  with  truncated 
corners,  placed  almost  exactly  equidistant  from  the  extreme 
east  and  west  of  the  chapel,  and  measuring  about  twenty- 
six  feet  by  thirteen  feet.  Near  the  north-west  end 
there  is  a  projection  which  must  indicate  the  position  of 
the  step  to  one  of  the  entrance  gates  of  the  closure,  all 
traces  of  the  three  other  symmetricall}^  disposed  entrances 
having  disappeared  when  Lyson  made  his  plan.  Judging 
by  the  position  of  the  remains  as  indicated  in  Ashraole's 
plan  (opposite  the  third  pier  from  the  west),  when  com- 
pared with  Lyson's,  it  would  appear  that  the  tomb  was 
eastward  of  the  chantry  altar,  and  not  to  the  west  of  it  as 
at  Westminster  ;  but  this  is  highly  improbable,  and  it 
is  more  likely  that  Ashmole's  plan  was  only  intended  to 


^  The    words    "  begun    by    Cardinal       Chapel  or  Tomb-house,  are  erroneous, 
Wolsey  "  here  mtended  to  apply  to  the       as  I  have  already  shown. 
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PtAK    OP   THE    TOilB-HOUSE,    ST.    GEORGE'S,    WINDSOR,    SHOWING   SITE    OF 

HENEY    VIIl's    CHANTRY;    FROM    LTSOK'S   MAGNA   BRITANNIA.       (tHE    OUTLINES 

OF   THE   TOMB   AND   CHANTEY   ALTAR   HAVE   BEEN  ADDED.) 
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show  very  roughly  tlie  position  of  the  remains  still  exist- 
ing in  his  day. 

In  the  reproduction  I  give  of  Lyson's  plan  (see  p.  176) 
I  have  placed  within  the  outline  of  the  foundation  of  the 
chantry  the  outline  of  the  podium  of  the  tomb,  according 
to  the  dimensions  worked  out  at  p.  173  above  ;  and  I  have 
also  indicated  the  site  of  the  canopied  altar  eastward  of 
the  tomb. 

I  have  given  above  my  reason  for  inferring,  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  end  panels  of  the  podium,  that  the  scheme 
(in  the  Pritcliard  MS.)  of  eight  pillar-candelabra,  surround- 
ing the  tomb,  was  modified  by  the  addition  of  two  pillars 
at  the  sides.  Such  a  modification  of  the  design  would  be 
likely  to  carry  with  it  a  modification  or  abandonment  of 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  consisted  in  attaching 
branch  candlesticks  to  the  sides  of  the  bronze  pillars ;  as 
ii  further  multiplication  of  these  adjuncts  would  have  been 
very  objectionable.  It  is  a  common  experience  of  students 
■of  drawings  by  the  "  old  masters  "  to  find  that  able  artists, 
in  developing  their  designs,  constantly  adhere  to  the 
<Teneral  idea,  although  they  vary  the  form  of  expressing 
it.  Similarly,  Benedetto  having  once  adopted  the  idea  of 
a  tomb  surrounded  b}''  tall  pillars  and  candelebra,  would 
probably  not  readily  give  it  up,  and,  I  think,  I  am 
warranted  in  the  conjecture,  that,  in  lieu  of  attaching  four 
branches  to  the  corner  columns  and  three  to  each  of  the 
others,  he  ultimately  adopted  the  far  simpler  and  more 
satisfactory  design  of  a  single  loftj^  candlestick  standing 
between  each  pillar  as  shown  in  my  proposed  restoration 
(Plate  VIII,  facing  p.  190).  Taking  the  dimensions  of 
the  bronze  pillars  from  the  Pritchard  MS.,  viz.,  ten  feet  high 
and  one  foot  square,  a  good  design  would  be  obtained  if 
the  bronze  candlesticks  were  nine  feet  hic^h  and  eicrhteen 
inches  square  at  the  base.  Now  four  such  candlesticks, 
of  the  dimeiLsions  specified,  undoubtedly  of  Italian  design, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  Henry  YII  or  Henry  VIII,  viz., 
a  shield,  France  and  England  quarterly,  surmounted  by  an 
imperial  crown,  and  supported  by  a  winged  dragon  (or 
rather  grifon)  on  the  dexter  side  and  by  a  greyhound  on 
the  sinister,  stand  in  front  of  the  high  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent.  The  artist  has  transformed  the 
dragon,  to  suit  the  narrow  band  in  which  it  is  placed,  by 
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converting  it  into  an  Italian  grifon,  tlie  form  of  which 
nicely  balances  that  of  the  not  very  rampant  greyhound. 
No  argument  as  to  the  date  of  these  candlesticks  can  be 
drawn  from  the  arms.  The  dragon  and  the  greyhound 
were  just  as  much  used  in  decorative  work  as  "  Kings' 
beasts  "  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  as  in  that  of  Henry 
YII.^  In  fact  we  have  positive  proof  (see  Appendix  IV, 
p.  208)  that  dogs,  and  dragons'  heads  were  cast  in  bronze 
in  1531  to  serve  as  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  pillars 
of  Henry  VIIFs  tomb.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the 
character  of  the  details  of  the  Ghent  candlesticks, 
that  they  cannot  be  of  earlier  date  than,  say,  1530.  They 
correspond  exactly  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  style  of 
Benedetto  da  Eovezzano,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  designed  by  him,  and  executed  under  his  direction. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  originally  designed 
as  pillars,  and  subsequently  changed  into  candlesticks  by 
the  addition  of  a  sconce  or  bobeche  ;  but  the  only  ground 
for  such  a  conjecture  is  the  very  slender  one  that  the 
great  sconces,  which  contains  the  sockets  (formerly 
prickets)  for  the  candles  are  different  in  style  from  the 
rest  of  the  work.  They  are,  in  reality,  not  only  different 
in  style,  but  also  in  the  colour  of  the  metal ;  and  they 
are  so  disproportionate  in  size  as  to  seriously  detract  from 
the  Italian  elegance  of  the  stems  or  shafts.  Their  origin 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  peculiar  bulging  ogee,  and 

^  This  is  very  well  shown  by  the  bill  spandrels  of  the  entrance  door  to  the 

for  the  panels  of  Henry  VIII's  Anns  great  Hall  at  Hampton  Court  the  Eoyal 

over  the  gateways  of  the  First  Court  at  arms  are  supported  by  tlie   dragon   and 

Hampton  Court :"  Also  paid  to  Edmund  greyhound  in  tlie  riglit  hand  spandrel, 

Moreof  Kyngston,fremasoii,formakying,  and  by  the  lion  and  dragon  in  the  left 

karving    and  iutaillying  of  the   Kynges  hand  one.     The  same  alternate  scheme 

armes  in  thi'e   sundry  tables  of  freston  of  supporters  is  also  used  in  the  richly 

withseverall  bourders  of  antique  workc,  ornamented  roof  of  the  Hall.     The  use 

and  certen  of  the  Kynge's  best,  holding  of    tlie    lion   and  dragon   as   supporters 

up  in  a  shilde   the    Kynge's  armes,  &c.  does  not  seem  to  have  originated  with 

(see  Law's  i/awjj^o^  Cofo-/, Vol.  I,p.  125).  Henry  VIII.     At  the   recent   heraldic 

Tlie  supporters  on  one  of  the  panels  are  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 

the  dragon  on  the  dexter  side,  and  the  the    Heralds'    College   exhibited  a  MS. 

greyhound  on  the  sinister,  and  the  same  volume  of  arms,  painted   by  Sir  Thos. 

supporters  ajjpear  on  the  cloth  of  estate  Wriotliesley,     Garter,    when     he     was 

under  which  the  King  sits  m  the  large  Wallingford     Pursuivant     to     Arthur, 

picture  at   Hampton  Court   (No.  3-iU),  Prince  of  Wales.     The  series  of  arms  of 

which  has  been   attributed   to   William  English  kings   in   this   book    ends  with 

Streetes.     The   age   of    Prince  Edward,  Henry  VII,   and  the   supporters  shown 

who  stands    at  the   King's  right  hand,  for    that    monarch  are  tbe  lion  on  the 

sliows  that  this  picture  must  belong  to  dexter  side,  and  the  winged  dragon  on 

the  last  yeai's  of  Henry  VIII.     In  the  the  sinister. 
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in  my  opinion  they  are  Flemish  work,  and  were  made  in 
the  17th  century,  when  the  candlesticks  were  placed  in 
their  present  position ;  larger  candles  being  then  in 
fashion  than  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  centur}'.  The 
form  of  the  original  sconce  or  patera  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  similar  part  in  some  of  the  well-known 
colossal  marble  candelabra  from  Roman  temples  and 
palaces.  The  Ghent  candlesticks  may,  in  fact,  fairly  be 
described  as  paf^ticcii  from  those  Grseco-Eoman  cande- 
labra ;  as  nearly  every  element  of  form,  as  well  as  of 
surface  decoration  (the  Tudor  Eoses  and  the  Eoyal  Arms 
excepted)  is  clearly  derived  from  them  ;  the  large  over- 
lapping acanthus  leaves  being  specially  characteristic. 
I  find  it  therefore  impossible  to  believe  that  the  candle- 
sticks were  originally  intended  to  serve  as  pillars. 

As  there  is  a  cast  from  one  of  the  Ghent  candlesticks 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  it  has  not  been  thouirht 
necessary  to  illustrate  this  paper  by  a  photograph  from 
the  originals.  The  outlines  given  in  the  conjectural 
restoration  of  Henry  YIII's  tomb  (Plate  VIII)  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  sufiicient/  Each  candlestick  is  made  up  of  eight 
separate  castings  which  I  have  indicated,  in  the  end  eleva- 
tion in  Plate  VIII,  by  letters  A  to  I.  All  four  candle- 
sticks are  of  the  same  design  ;  but  there  are  numerous 
small  differences  amongst  them  which  are  of  technical 
interest  as  showing  that  the  metal  was  cast  very  much  in 
the  rough  from  "  patterns,"  and  that  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  was  spent  in  the  "  finishing  and  repairing."  Clear 
traces  of  gilding  are  to  be  found  on  the  two  centrally 
placed  candlesticks.  They  occur  on  the  most  deeply- sunk 
parts  of  the  section  containing  the  Eoyal  Arms,  and  in 
the  band  above  decorated  with  conventional  masks.  The 
circumstance  that  only  two  out  of  the  four  candlesticks 
show  traces  of  gilding  is  presumptive  evidence  that  they 
belonged  to  a  work  never  completed,  such  as  the  monu- 
ment of  Henry  VIII, 

The  several  pieces  of  the  candlesticks  are  not  screwed 
together  but  are  simply  held  in  place  by  a  thick  rod 
passing  up  the  centre.     Some  of  the  pieces  are  not  very 


'  The  form  of    tlie  Flcmisli  sconces       in  order  not  to  interfere  witli  the  outline 
lias  been  a  little  simplilied  iu  the  drawing,       of  the  sarcophagus. 
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accurately  fitted  one  u])on  another,  and  thus  an  open 
joint  is  left,  througli  which  it  is  possible,  by  introducing 
a  fine  wire  bent  at  a  right  angle,  to  ascertain  the  distance 
to  which  the  joints  extend  inwards.  This  proved  to  be 
considerable,  varying  from  Ij,  to  1|  inches.  Of  course  I 
could  not,  by  introducing  my  wire  at  the  joints,  ascertain 
the  thickness  of  the  casting  :  but  I  was  able  to  measure, 
through  a  small  hole,  apparently  an  original  f;iult,the  thick- 
ness of  one  of  the  drums  decorated  with  Tudor  roses  (part 
of  Section  F-G.,  Plate  VIII),  and  I  found  it  fully  ^-inch.^ 
This  seems  to  confirm  the  inference  I  drew  from  the 
golden-brown  colour  of  the  metal  where  it  is  untouched 
by  the  hand  and  kept  polished,  and  from  the  regular 
bronze  patina  of  the  mouldings  up  to  the  height  of  about 
o^  feet,  viz.,  that  the  work  is  entirely  produced  by  casting 
and  chasing,  and  not  by  hammering.  The  execution  is 
not  above  the  level  of  the  work  of  men  whom  we  should 
now  call  skilful  artizans,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  sculptor  himself  would  have  any 
hand  in  these  subordinate  parts  of  so  richly  elaborated  a 
monument  as  that  concei^'ed  by  Benedetto  da  Kovezzano.^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  history  of  the  arrival 
of  the  St.  Bavon  candlesticks  at  Ghent,  and  can  only  learn 
for  certain  that  they  were  presented  by  Bishop  Anthony 
Triest,  who  occupied  the  see  from  1622  to  1657.^  The 
local  histories  agree  that  they  belonged  to  Charles  I  (see 

^  Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  head  of  one  grifon  is  unique    in  form 

possible  abnormal  thickness  of  the  metal  besides  being  furnished  witli  a  barbed 

1  ound  the  margin  of  a  fault,  but  I  am  tongue  instead  of  flames  issuing  from  his 

fullj  satisfied  that  the  castings  are  of  mouth.      The    cross    surmounting    the 

very  coiisiderable  thickness  throughout.  Imperial  crown,   in   one   instance,  rises 

^    Some    of     the     small     diifei-ences  well  on  to   the  margin  of  the  moulding 

between  the  four  candlesticks  at  Ghent  above  it,  whereas  in  all  other  instances 

may,  for  technical  reasons,  be  worthy  of  it  is  placed  well  below  it.     Occasionally 

record.        In    the    candlestick    to    the  one   of    the   fore    limbs   of    the  beasts 

(extreme   right   (i.e.  south)  as   one  faces  (grifon  or  greyhound)  is  suppressed  or 

the  altar,  the  band  above  the  royal  arms  considerably  modified.     Several  inserted 

is    decorated    with    roses    consisting    of  pieces    of    bronze   to    cover    defects    in 

petals  only,  whilst  all  the  others  have  casting  may  be  noticed ;   one  of  them 

live  rose  leaves  in  considerable  relief  as  three  inches  long. 

well  as  five  petals.     The  lower  parts  of  ^  A  shield  of  arms  surmounted  by  a 

the  shields  also  are  plain  on  both  sides  broad-brimmed     hat,    resembling    that 

(east  and  west)  ;  whereas  the  other  three  worn   by  a  cardinal,  is  engraved  on  the 

candlesticks  have  sprigs  or  sprays  at  this  foot  of  each  candlestick  ;  and  the  blazon 

point,  on  the  west  side  but  not  on  the  east.  agrees  with  the  arms  of  the  Triest  family 

The  wings  of  each  of  the  eight  grifons  of  Ghent  as   given   by  Eietstrap  in  his 

difler  very  considerably  in  general  form  Armorial  General,  Gouda,  1887. 
as   well    as  inner  markings ;     and   the 
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Les  Eglises  de  (Jaiul,  par  Ivervyn  de  Volkaresbeke, 
p.  116,  and  Gand,  par  Hermann  van  Duyde).  I  can 
find  no  authority  for  the  legend  that  they  were  for  a  time 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  having  been  presented  by  Laud ; 
but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story,  as  Charles  I 
may  have  sanctioned  their  removal  from  Windsor.  In 
pursuance  of  my  conclusion  that  they  formed  part  of  the 
incomplete  monument  of  Henry  VIII,  I  may  mention  that 
eight  candlesticks  might  have  sufficed  for  the  design  of 
ten  pillars,  as  they  could  have  been  dispensed  with  at  the 
end  where  the  chantry  altar  stood,  the  supporting  pillars 
of  the  altar  canopy  being  intended  to  be  furnished  with 
figures  of  children  bearing  candlesticks.  (See  Plate  VII.) 
There  is  a  record  in  the  Privy  Purse  expensesof  Henry  VIII, 
under  date  February,  1529-30,  for  the  cost  of  preparations 
for  making  eight  metal  candlesticks.  From  the  large 
expense  involved  we  may  assume  that  they  were  to  be  of 
considerable  size,  but  whether  they  were  intended  for  the 
King's  tomb  is  very  doubtful.  The  date,  1st  February, 
1530  (new  style),  seems  too  early,  as  we  know  of  no 
payments  to  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  on  the  King's  part 
before  December,  1530.  The  entry  in  the  Privy  Purse 
account  is  however  worth  putting  on  record  in  this  con- 
nexion, although  I  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  it.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

{Ileiwy  VIII,  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  1530,  February.) 

"  The  furste  daye  paied  to  herasmus  one  of  the  armerers 
upon  his  bille  for  div's  necessaryes  by  him  bought  for  to 
make  viij  candilstickes  for  the  kinges  use — xxvij  li  ixs." 

Nicolas,  p.  22. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  discussion  of  the  important 
accounts  and  records  of  payments  given  in  Appendix  VI. 
They  do  not  help  us  very  much  as  regards  the  general 
design  of  the  monument,  but  they  supply  some  interesting 
details  entirely  wanting  in  the  materials  I  have  already 
submitted  to  my  readers.  The  most  valuable  paper  is  the 
one  calendared  in  vol.  v  of  the  Letters  and  Papers^ 
and  numbered  558.  This  is  the  account  rendered  by 
Benedetto  da  Eovezzano  and  Giovanni  da  Maiano  for  the 
five  months,  June  to  November,  1531.    The  MS.  is  written 
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in  Italian,  and  from  its  bad  condition  and  ])ecnliar  liand- 
writiug  is  diilicnlt  to  decipher.  It  is  now  jjiiblished  for 
the  first  time.  The  earliest  entry  is  dated  the  26th  June, 
and  records  the  purchase,  chiefly  at  the  Steelyai'd,  of  2,000 
lbs.  of  red,  yellow,  and  other  kinds  of  bronze,  at  a  cost, 
including  weighing  and  carriage,  of  £20  sterling. 
Naturally  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  taken  in  hand  in 
the  conversion  of  the  tomb  of  Wolsey  into  a  monument 
for  the  King  was  the  substitution  of  the  Royal  arms  for 
those  of  the  Cardinal  :  accordingly  we  fnid  that  the  next 
entry  after  that  of  the  purchase  of  bronze  is  for  a  load  of 
loam  for  making  the  moulds  for  the  arms ;  and  a  quantity 
of  hair  for  mixing  with  the  loam  was  purchased  at  the 
same  time.  The  fuel  for  firing  these  moulds  was  however 
not  purchased  till  September  ;  and  although  some  iron  for 
binding  the  pieces  together  was  purchased  in  July,  a 
further  purchase  was  made  in  October,  and  the  casting 
did  not  take  place  till  October  or  November.  It  is  not 
till  the  latter  month  that  we  get  the  record  of  a  payment 
to  Nicholas  the  Florentine  for  finishing  and  repairing^  the 
arms  in  bronze.  By  arms  we  must  understand  the  shields 
only,  as  the  "  naked  boys "  of  Wolsey 's  tomb  were 
intended  to  be  used  as  supporters.  Each  of  these  shields 
was  to  be  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  Crown,  as  is  evident 
from  the  purchase  in  August,  at  a  cost  of  2s.  Ic/.,  of  four- 
and-half  pounds  of  some  substance  (name  illegible,  but 
probably  "wax"  if  one  may  judge  b}^  the  price)  for 
making  two  crowns.  In  November  £1  was  paid  to 
Eobert,  an  Englishman,  for  finishing  or  polishing  one  of 
the  crowns,  and  in  the  same  month  ^d.  was  paid  for  silver 
solder  for  soldering  "  the  crown  imperial." 

Entries  in  July  and  August  relate  to  a  sword  and 
sceptre.  There  is  a  payment  of  Is.  Sd.  for  turning  in  a 
lathe  the  model  or  pattern  (doubtless  of  wood)  of  the  sceptre 
"borne  by  an  angel."  This  indicates,  clearly  enough 
that  Wolsey's  four  angels  were  to  be  turned  to  account 
by  simply  substituting  royal  symbols  of  authority  for 
those  of  the  Cardinal  originally  borne  by  the  angels.    While 

^  FinisMnff   and    Mepairlng   are    the  sense  above  indicated,  are  as  old  as  the 

technical  terms  applied  to  the  working  time  of  Henry  VI,  and  are  found  in  the 

up    of  the    surface  of  bronze    castings  agreement  with  the  artizans  who  exe- 

from  piece  moulds,  the  removal  of  seams,  cuted  the  fine  latteu  figure  of  the  Earl 

&c.   The  words  repair  and  polish,  in  the  of  Warwick. 
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two  of  the  angels  bore  the  sword  and  sceptre,  the  other 
two  bore  each  a  riclily  ornamented  orb  made  of  yellow 
bronze,  as  is  shown  by  a  payment  in  August  to  Firmin 
the  founder,  and  by  the  words,  "  ornament!  che  vano 
intorno  a  la  pala^  chetengono  e  dua  angioli."  The 
sce2:)tre,  and  the  four  dolphins  which  supported  a  small 
crown  at  the  top  of  it,  were  cast  in  bronze  in  August.  At 
that  time  the  sculptors  and  their  assistants  were  evidently 
not  in  a  position  to  undertake  anything  but  very  small 
castings  ;  and  it  was  not  until  October  or  N  ovember  that 
a  casting  furnace  of  any  size  and  a  furnace  of  the  size 
required  for  firing  large  figures  or  moulds  in  clay  were 
constructed.  There  are  numerous  entries  in  these 
accounts  which  show  that  all  the  metal  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  tomb  at  Windsor  was  cast  and  finished 
at  Westminster.  It  would  seem  that  the  work  for 
Wolsey  was  done  at  Windsor,  and  that  consequently  when 
Benedetto,  perhaps  after  a  visit  to  his  family  (from  whom 
he  had  been  separated,  as  we  have  heard,  for  more  than 
ten  years),  commenced  serious  work  for  the  King  in  June, 
1531,  he  could  not  make  use  of  the  old  furnaces  at 
Windsor,  and  had  to  construct  new  ones  at  Westminster. 
The  sculptors  were  still  working  at  Westminster  for  the 
same  tomb  in  August,  1536,  as  is  shown  by  the  last 
payment  recorded  (Appendix  VI). 

One  important  thing  that  we  gather  from  these 
accounts  is  the  fact  that  the  waste-wax  process  of  casting 
was  only  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  for  small 
objects,  such  as  the  ornaments  on  the  handle  of  the  sword 
borne  bv  one  of  the  kneeling  angels.  All  the  larger 
castings  were  from  piece  moulds.  In  September  two 
trees  or  beams  of  wood  were  brought  from  London  to 
Westminster  for  use  in  making  the  patterns  for  the 
columns,  which  were  to  be  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
the  tomb.  Stone  for  carving  the  patterns  from  which 
the  capitals  were  to  be  cast  was  bought  in  July,  and  the 

•  The     word    "  pala "    is     evidently  have   been   more   correct   if  Benedetto 

written  for  "  palla "  (ball),  like  tera  for  had     given     the     angels    two    sceptres 

terra.       In  the    MS.    Inventory  of   the  instead  of    two    orbs,    as    the    Regalia 

contents  of  Henry  VIII's  Jewel  House,  included   a   rod  of  gold   as   well  as   a 

in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  sceptre  with  a  dove ;  but  a  second  orb 

quaries, the  orb  is  called  simply  "a  round  was   far  preferable  from   the   point  of 

ball  with  a  cross  of  gold."      It  would  view  of  balajice  of  composition. 
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castings  were  executed  in  October  apparently,  as  "Tomaso 
Fiorentiiio  "  was  })ai(l  £2  lbs.  Od.  in  November  for  re- 
pairing and  fniisliing  them.  This  payment  covers  also 
the  period  of  a  fortnight  in  October  during  which  he  was 
engaged  in  the  same  work.  Heads  of  greyhounds  and 
dragons  in  bronze  for  decorating  "  the  four  columns " 
were  cast  as  early  as  July  ;  they  were  evidently  under- 
taken at  that  time  as  being  very  small  objects  which  could 
be  cast  in  the  small  furnace  then  in  use.  The  reference  to 
four  columns  might  seem  to  iniply  that  at  this  early  date 
the  conversion  of  the  Cardinal's  into  the  King's  tomb  was 
to  be  a  simple  affair,  hardly  consisting  of  more  than  a 
substitution  of  Henr3'''s  arms  and  emblems  for  those  of 
Wolsey,  but  the  list  No.  5113^  which  I  print  in  Appendix 
rV^,  shows  that  Wolsey 's  four  pillars  were  to  be  used ; 
and  we  thus  get  the  eight  pillars  of  the  scheme  in  the 
Pritchard  MS.  (see  Appendix  Y).  In  November,  1531, 
preparations  were  made  for  casting  the  large  figures  to 
stand  upon  the  columns,  and  a  purchase  is  recorded 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  two  pounds  of  iron  for 
strengthening  the  moulds.  The  figures  were  modelled 
m  clay  by  the  sculptor  and  then  baked,  and  the  piece 
moulds  were  made  direct  from  the  terra-cotta  figures.^ 
In  the  only  other  detailed  accounts  we  have,  those  for 
the  month  of  September  (1534  ?)  (see  Appendix  YI) — 
there  is  a  charfje  of  6s.  for  eighteen  sacks  of  coal  for 
makmg  the  "  mowles  of  St.  James,"  followed  by  a  charge 
of  2s.  2d.  for  a  load  of  faggots  to  bake  the  image  of 
St.  James.  This  is  the  only  mention  I  have  found  of 
the  name  of  one  of  the  apostles  whose  images  were  to 
stand  on  the  column. 

I  have  mentioned  above  that  2,000  lbs.  of  copper  were 
purchased  on  26th  June,  1531,  at  a  cost  of  £20  ;  two 
other  similar  purchases  are  recorded,  viz.,  23  cwt.  3  qrs. 
21  lbs.  in  June,  1533,  costing  £21  10s.  lOhd'.,  and  2,040  lbs. 
in  1536,  costing  £22  17^.  4d. 

The  accounts  for  the  period  from  June  to  November, 
1531,  give  full  information  as  to  the  assistants  employed 
by  the  sculptors.     A  founder  called   Tomaso   Chote  or 

'  Sec  the  entries  under  date  July,  1531  pafroiii  de  le  figure,"  and  "E  pr  diia 
(Appendix  VI),  "  E  pr  dua  charatte  cliarate  di  tera  pr  mescliolare  clionquela 
di  tera   di  chalese    [Calais]    pr  fare    e       di  clialese." 
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Choute  was  in  constant  employment  for  the  wliole  live 
months,  at  a  salary  of  £1  85.  Od.  a  month  ;  another  founder, 
Giovanni  Utrin,  was  employed  from  July  to  November  at 
14.S.  a  month  ;  a  third  founder,  Pietro  Baldi,  and  two 
assistants,  for  part  of  October  and  November ;  and  a  fourth 
Giacheto  for  November,  besides  Firmin,  who  seems  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  job.  Andrew  Maison,  Einieri  and 
Ambrogio  were  engaged  as  "  engineers,"  and  two  Floren- 
tines, Thomas  and  Nicholas,  had  brief  employment  also. 
The  nationality  of  most  of  these  men  is  uncertain.  Two 
men  only,  John  and  Eobert,  are  said  to  be  Englishmen  ; 
and  they  were  both  employed  in  "  finishing  and  repairing  " 
crowns. 

It  will  probably  be  thought  remarkable  that  I  have 
made  no  use  whatever  of  the  description  of  the  design 
for  the  tomb  of  Henry  VIII  given  in  Speed's  History  of 
England  (p.  79G),  published  in  1627.  After  stating,  quite 
wrongly,  that  the  King's  body  was  buried  at  Windsor 
"  under  a  most  costly  and  stately  tombe  begun  in  copper 
and  gilt,  but  never  finished,"  Speed  continues,  "  with 
what  cost  and  state  this  monument  was  intended  is 
manifest  by  a  MS.  taken  from  the  true  modell  thereof, 
which  I  received  from  that  industrious  herald — Nicholas 
Charles,  Lancaster."  The  description,  which  occupies 
two  closely  printed  folio  columns,  is  headed,  "  The  manner 
of  the  Tombe  to  be  made  for  the  King's  Grace  at  Windsore,'' 
and  winds  up  thus  : — "  Item,  there  shall  be  cxxxiiii  figures, 
xliiii  stories,  as  in  the  patterne  appeareth."  In  addition 
to  a  life-sized  equestrian  statue  of  the  King  under  a 
canopy,  and  recumbent  figures  of  the  King  and  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  there  were  to  be  fourteen  statues  of 
Prophets,  five  feet  high,  and  twenty  Apostles  and  Doctors 
of  the  same  size.  Each  of  these  thirty-four  statues  was 
to  have  an  anoel  at  its  foot  two  and  a  half  feet  liiijh,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  choir  of  twenty  angels. 

The  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  figures 
(about  forty  of  them  nearly  life  size)  were  to  be  included, 
together  with  the  forty-four  reliefs,  in  a  monument  the 
height  of  which  was  twenty-eight  feet  and  the  width  fifteen 
feet ;  and  this  monument  was  to  be  placed  between  two  of 
the  pillars  or  piers  of  a  church,  tlie  width  of  the  said  piers 
being  five  feet,  so  that  the  total  width  of  the  work,  including 
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the  piers,  was  twenty  feet.  11"  this  monstrous  sclieme 
was  ever  seriously  intended,  it  can  never  liave  emanated 
from  the  mind  of  an  Italian  artist  of  the  earher  half  of  the 
16th  century,  and  it  nmst  have  heen  the  idea  of  some 
]"]nolishnian  or  Fleming,  who  thought  himself  competent  not 
only  to  complete  but  to  vastly  augment  and  improve  upon 
Benedetto  da  Eovezzano's  unfmished  work.  The  monu- 
ment can  not  have  been  intended  to  stand  in  the  choir  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  as  has  been  supposed,  because  the 
diameter  of  the  opening  of  the  arches  of  the  choir  arcade 
is  only  nine  feet,  the  width  of  each  pier  three  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  arches  only  twenty-four  feet  five 
inches  ;^  and  in  fact  there  is  no  position  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  which  would  accommodate  it.  The  only  real 
interest  this  preposterous  scheme  possesses  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  larijer  as  well  as  the  smaller 
statues  agree  with  those  given  in  the  Pritchard  MS.,  that 
there  are  two  series  of  reliefs  (one  of  the  Old  and  another 
of  the  New  Testament)  as  mentioned  in  the  Lansdowne 
MS.,  and  that  the  twenty  pillars  were  to  be  each  ten  feet 
high,  the  same  height  as  is  given  for  the  pillars  in  the 
Pritchard  MS.  The  coincidences,  as  far  as  they  go,  confirm 
the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at. 

Many  of  the  seventeenth  century  writers  make  the  not 
unnatural  mistake  that  the  monument  in  the  "  tomb- 
house "  at  Windsor  was  erected  by  Wolsey  not  for 
himself  but  for  the  King.  They  quote  the  King's  style  as 
given  by  Speed  (/oc.  cit.,  p.  79G)  from  the  inscription 
stated  by  him  to  have  been  curiously  cast  in  the  inclosures 
of  the  grates  of  the  tomb,  and  they  point  to  the  use  of  the 
term  Dominus  Hibernian,  and  the  omission  of  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Church  as  a  proof  that  the  monument  was 
erected  in  the  Cardinal's  days.  This  mistake  is  made  by 
William  Sanderson  in  the  earliest  account  I  have  traced 
of  the  destruction  of  the  tomb.  In  that  writer's  Compleat 
History  of  the  Life  and  Baigne  of  King  Charles  (London, 
1658),  p.  888,  we  read  as  follows  : — 


^  These   diitiensions    have    been    fur-       fabric,  through  the  tindness  of  Canon 
nished  to  mo  by   the  surveyor  of  the       Dalton,  of  St.  Greorge's,  Windsor. 
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"Anno  ioig"  And  yet  as  busie  as  tliey  are  with  these  matters 
'^T^nS'T  ^^  State,  yet  they  had  time  and  necessity  it 
Windsor  seems  to  vote  the  sale  of  the  brass  monument 
•'*oiti."  [^i  the  cliappel  of  Windsor  Cathedral  (sic)  to  be 
sold,  and  if  the  value  exceed  not  six  hundred  pounds, 
then  that  money  to  be  paid  unto  the  Governor,  Colonel 
Von  ;  who  was  so  cunning,  and  had  so  much  kindness 
afforded  him  by  the  Committee,  as  to  have  it  sold  for  no 
more  ;  and  so  lie  had  that  money  l)esides  other  sums 
shared  by  the  by,  of  which  the  Parliament  were  deceived. 
That  monument  which  the  Committee  call  brass  defaced, 
was  that  curious,  costly,  elaborate  tomb,  erected  at  the 
immense  charge  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  intended  for  the 
memory  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  so  served  the 
Cardinal's  design  also  for  his  own  memorj^  as  the  re- 
edifjang  of  vSt.  Paul's  Church  in  London  continues  tlie 
monument  of  Laud,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
other  was  a  piece  of  rarity,  and  sold  for  a  song  to  a 
Jhifchmsin,  that  made  of  it  much  more  for  the  weight  of 
brass." 

Walpole's  statement  that  the  bronze  fetched  the  com- 
paratively large  sum  of  £600,^  is  perhaps  based  on 
Sanderson.  It  is  clear  from  the  extracts  from  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wdiicli  I  print  in 
Appendix  VHI,  that  it  realised  more  than  £400,  because 
the  resolution  of  7th  April,  1646,  only  authorised  the 
proceeds  up  to  a  limit  of  £400  being  appropriated  for 
the  ])ay  of  the  Garrison  of  Windsor,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  pass  another  resolution  on  81st  July,  in 
order  to  sanction  the  balance  being  applied  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  the  amount  of  the  balance  is  not  stated  in 
the  Journals. 

In  order  that  the  extracts  printed  in  Appendix  VIII, 
from  tlie  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  may  be 
clearly  understood,  I  give  below  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Commons'  Journals  of  December,  1643,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  injury  done  to  Henry  VIII's 

'  It   is  quite  possible,   undei'  all  the  exclusive   of  the    bronze  altar  canopy, 

circumstances,    that   the    bronze    being  which    was    probably    never    executed ; 

sold  as  old  metal  was  A'alucd  at  no  more  9d.  a  lb.  seems   to  have  been   about  the 

than  6d.  a  lb. ;  and  if  so  the  total  weight  ordinarif  price  of  old  copper  at  this  time 

would  be  24,000  lb.,  or  about  the  weight  (see  Roger's  Sisfori/  of  Prices). 
given  in  the  Pritchard  MS.  (seep.  172), 
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iiionnment  iiiuL^r  tlie  sanction  of  the  House  lliree  3'ears 
before  its  actual  destruction  t(jok  place. 

"Die  Mercurii  20°  Decembris,  1G43. 

"  Ordered^  That  Colonel  Ven  shall  put  the  ordinance, 
for  llenioval  of  scandalous  Monuments  and  Pictures,  in 
execution  in  the  several  churches  and  chapels  of  Windsor 
and  Eaton :  And  like^vise  put  the  order  of  this  House  of 
the  Fifteenth  of  December,  in  I'^xecution  there  also,  in 
like  manner  as  it  is  in  that  Order  for  St.  Paul's." 

The  order  relating  to  St.  Paul's  is  as  follows : — 

"  Die  Veneris  15°  Decembris,  1643. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  for  taking  away  super- 
stitious Monuments  do  open  Paul's  Church  ;  and  that 
they  shall  have  power  to  remove,  out  of  the  said  church, 
all  such  matters  as  are  justly  offensive  to  godly  men." 

The  Commons'  Eesolution  of  19th  September,  1645, 
mentions  only  "  a  statue  of  brass  at  Windsore."  The 
Eesolution  of  21st  November  mentions  "the  brass 
statue  at  Windsour  Castle  and  the  images  there  defaced 
and  the  other  broken  pieces  of  brass,"  and  this  wording 
is  repeated  in  the  Eesolution  of  7th  April,  1646.  The 
wordinof  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  almost 
identical,  but  "  brass  statues "  in  the  plural  are  always 
spoken  of,  and  the  expression  "  broken  brass  tomb "  is 
also  used.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  primarily  dealt  with  the  matter,  used  the  word 
statue  or  statua  in  the  singular,  one  is  led  to  suppose  that 
the  principal  statue  or  recumbent  effigy  of  the  King  was 
completed  by  Benedetto,  but  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
on  the  point.  The  action  of  the  flouse  of  Lords  was 
practically  confined  to  adding  to  the  Commons'  Eesolution 
a  rider  that  the  purchasers  of  the  metal  work  of  the  tomb 
should  have  power  to  transport  it  beyond  the  seas.  It 
was  probably  under  the  authority  of  this  addition  to  the 
resolution  that  the  bronze  candlesticks  now  at  Ghent  were 
exported,  and  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Triest. 

After  the  Eestoration  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
recovering  the  statues,  &c.,  came  before  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  as  we  find  from  the  following 
entry  in  the  Chapter  Book,  under  date  31st  May,  1661  : 
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"  Decretiim  est  iit  Regi  vel  ejus  attoriiato  geurli  mentio 
fiat  de  Ileiirici  Octavi  monumento  et  si  quid  recu})eretur 
inde  satisfiat  Eobto  Clarke  (of  Blackmau  Street  in  South- 
warke  next  door  to  the  Woolsacke)  et  John  Gerard 
Lrasier  at  the  Frying-pan  in  liasinghall  Street)  qui  rem 
detexerunt."  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  this  entry 
stands  alone,  there  being  no  other  reference  to  the  subject 
in  the  Chapter  Books  either  before  or  after. 

Summarising  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived 
with  regard  to  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano's  work  for  Henry 
VIII  at  Windsor,  we  find 

(1.)  That  it  was  a  chantry  chapel,  or  enclosed  tomb 
and  altar,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  now  called  the  Prince 
Consort's  Chapel. 

(2.)  That  it  stood  upon  an  oblong  platform  or  founda- 
tion, about  twentj^-six  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet 
wide,  with  corners  cut  off. 

(3.)  That  it  was  surrounded  by  a  closure  of  bronze 
four  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  framework  of  black 
and  white  marble,  making  the  total  height  5  feet ; 
and  that  there  were  four  gates  to  the  closure. 

(4.)  That  for  the  tomb  there  was  a  podium  (fourteen 
feet  six  inches  long  by  ten  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  about  five  feet  high)  apparently  of  black 
touchstone  or  marble,  and  ornamented  above  and 
below  with  a  frieze  of  bronze. 

(5.)  That  from  the  base  of  the  podium  there  rose  ten 
square  piers  or  pillars  of  bronze  with  large 
capitals,  supporting  figures  of  apostles  four  and 
a  half  feet  hi^h,  and  that  eio:lit  bronze  candle- 
sticks  nine  feet  high  (of  which  four  are  preserved 
in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent) 
were  placed,  alternatel}^  with  the  columns,  on 
the  N.,  S.,  and  W.  sides  of  the  podium. 

(6.)  That  the  podium  supported  the  sarcophagus  of 
touchstone  together  with  its  base  of  the  same 
material  with  white  marble  mouldings  ;  and  that 
both  sarcophagus  and  base,  which  were 
originally    made    for    Cardinal    Wolsey,    now 
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surmount  the  grave  of  Xelson  in   tlie  crypt  of 
St.  Paul's. 

(7.)  That  the  chantry  altar  was  to  stand  to  the  E.  of 
the  tomb  within  the  closure. 

(8.)  That  the  altar  w\as  intended  to  be  surmounted 
by  a  highly  enriched  canopy  of  bronze,  upon  the 
top  of  which  were  kneeling  figures  of  angels. 
The  canopy  was  to  be  supported  by  four  pillars, 
having  stilted  bases  with  sixteen  children  or  piUti 
bearing  candlesticks  standing  on  the  bases,  and 
a  like  number  of  similar  figures  of  larger  size  at 
the  sides  of  the  bases  ;  the  whole  of  the  canopy 
and  its  supports  and  figures  being  of  bronze 
(see  Plate  VII,  facing  p.  172). 

The  bronze  work  throughout  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
be  thickly  gilded,  as  in  the  portions  of  the  tomb  executed 
for  Wolsey,  the  gilding  of  which  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
£400,  although  only  half  of  it  was  completed.  As 
regards  the  extent  to  which  the  work  was  actually  carried 
out  by  Benedetto  and  his  assistants,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  podium  and  the  sarcophagus  with  its  base  were 
placed  in  position  ;  that  only  two  out  of  the  ten  panels  of 
the  upper  bronze  frieze  of  the  podium  were  cast  and  fixed 
in  their  places ;  that  the  lower  frieze  was  complete,  but 
that  the  two  intermediate  panels  at  one  end  of  the 
podium,  between  the  panels  of  the  "  frezes "  were 
wanting  ;  that  the  ten  bronze  columns  were  finished  all 
except  two,  which  wanted  their  capitals  ;  that  seven  out 
of  the  ten  statues  of  apostles  had  been  cast  and  mounted 
on  their  columns ;  that  only  nine  out  of  the  thirty-four 
small  figures  about  the  bases  of  the  columns  were 
executed ;  that  the  closure  was  complete  except  as 
regards  its  gates ;  and  that  the  principal  statue,  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  the  King,  was  probably  cast  and  in 
its  place  on  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  any  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  altar  beyond  the  making  of  the  small  pillars 
which  had  been  designed  for  Wolsey,  but  without  them 
sufficient  work  is  accounted  for  to  explain  the  compara- 
tively large  sum  which  the  bronze  fetched  when  sold  as 
old  metal  at  a  forced  sale  during  a  time  of  civil  war. 
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In  the  extensive  use  of  metal  work  and  in  extravagance 
of  conception,  the  only  monument  which  can  be  compared 
with  that  of  Henry  YIl  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
miUan  at  Innsbruck.  That  belongs  however  chiefly  to  a 
later  time  and  to  another  nationality.  It  has  none  of  the 
exquisite  detail  which  was  so  lavishly  used  by  Benedetto, 
who  inherited  the  consummate  technical  skill  of  the 
Florentine  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  the  general  scheme  of  his  work  I 
must  be  content,  but  my  readers  will  feel  all  the  more 
keenly  the  loss  of  its  essential  beauties  which  no  human 
hand  can  now  renew. 


Minor    Works    in   Terra-Cotta. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  sepulchral  monuments  we 
have  been  considering,  comes  the  series  of  ten  terra -cotta 
medallions  or  roundels,  with  busts  of  the  Csesars,  which 
ornament  three  of  the  gateways  of  Hampton  Court.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  they  were  the  remains  of  a 
set  of  the  twelve  Cassars  presented  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  by 
Leo  X ;  but  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  con- 
jecture. In  1862  Mr.  J.  C.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Eobinson, 
when  writing  what  still  remains  the  only  catalogue  of  the 
Italian  sculpture  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  ascribed 
the  Hampton  Court  medallions  to  Benedetto  da  Eovezzano, 
and,  according  to  his  view,  they  were  executed  by  the 
artist  before  he  arrived  in  England,  but  were  expressly 
designed  to  match  the  brick  architecture  of  the  palace. 
The  name  of  the  real  author  of  these  sculptures,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  made  in  this  country  by  order  of 
Wolsey  himself,  and  not  in  Italy,  was  however  published 
to  the  w^orld  as  early  as  1846  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his 
Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.  In  vol.  viii,  p. 
250  of  that  work,  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Giovanni  da 
Maiano  to  Wolsey,  dated  18tli  June,  1521,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  has  made  and  set  in  their  places  at  Hampton 
Court  eight  (not  ten)  terra-cotta  roundels  (rotundas 
imagines)  painted  and  gilded.  As  a  much  later  writer 
on  this  subject  than  Sir  J.  C.  Eobinson  does  not  appear 
to  be  familiar  with  the  document  in  question,  and  has 
contented  himself  with   the  imperfect  (and  on  one  point 
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erroneous)  abstract  given  in  Brewer's  Calendar,  I  assume 
that  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
printed it  in  Appendix  IT,  after  having  liad  it  verified  by 
comparison  with  tlie  original  in  the  liecord  Office. 

Giovanni  da  Maiano  has  ab-eady  been  repeatedly  men- 
tioned (see  p.  1  ()]')  as  working  with  Benedetto  da  Kovezzano 
upon  Henry  VIII's  tomb  from  the  year  1  531.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  employed  upon  the  same  tomb  when  it 
was  intended  for  Wolsey  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
this.  We  have  some  sli<]jht  trace  of  him  durinj?  the  ten 
years  which  passed  between  the  making  of  the  Hampton 
Court  terra-cottas  and  the  date  of  the  lirst  recorded  pay- 
ments for  Henry  VIII's  tomb.  The  Calendar  of  Papers, 
cj'c,  JJennj  VIIT,  vol.  iv,  part  2,  p.  1394,  shows  that  he 
was  employed  in  the  decoration  of  two  triumphal  arches 
connected  with  a  banqueting  house  (apparently  a  tem- 
porary structure)  within  the  tilt-yard  at  Greenwich.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  number  of  men  working  under  him, 
or  to  whom  he  acted  as  paymaster.  He  himself  was  paid 
for  six  antique  heads  gilt,  silvered  and  painted,  26.s\  So?, 
each.  This  was  in  May,  1527.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  and  his  men  were  paid  5  65.  Sd.  for  repairs  and 
painting  to  the  same  building  (see  the  volume  last  above 
referred  to.  Entry  No.  3563).  It  has  been  confidently 
stated  that  Giovanni  da  Maiano  was  a  member  of  the 
family  of  famous  Florentine  sculptors  of  that  name  ;  but 
I  fail  to  trace  him  in  the  pedigree  given  by  Milanesi 
(Vasari,  vol.  ii,  p.  477);  and  it  is  most  probable  that  in 
his  case  "  da  Maiano  "  was  not  a  family  name,  and  only 
denoted  that  he  came  from  the  village  of  Maiano,  near 
which  are  the  well-known  quarries  of  Maiano  and  Setti- 
gnano. 

We  cannot  select,  from  the  ten  roundels  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  eight  for  which  payment  was  claimed  in  Gio- 
vanni's letter  of  the  18th  June,  1521,  but  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  the  two  now  on  the  southern  tower 
of  George  ll's  gateway  in  the  Clock  Court,  representing 
Julius  and  Otho,  are  certainly  finer  than  the  rest,  and 
they  may  possibly  be  the  later  ones.  The  two  lower  and 
more  accessible  heads  on  this  gateway  have  been  selected 
for  reproduction  in  Plates  IX  and  X.  All  the  ten  roundels 
seem  to  be  approximately  of  the  same  size  ;  that  of  Julius 
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TLATE    IX. 


TERRA  COTTA  EOUNDEL,  WITH  BUST  OF  A  ROMAN'  EMPEROR  (?  VESPASIAX),  BT  GIOVANM  DA  MAIAKO. 

Clock  Court,  Hampton  Court  Palace. 


'■'V\' 


PLATE   X. 


To  foxt  pajt  193. 


TERRA   COTTA   ROUNDEL,  WITH   BUST   OF   JULIUS   C^SAB,    BT   GIOVANNI   DA   MAIANO. 

Clock  Court,  Hampton  Court  Palace.     (Diameter  3  ft.  4  in.) 
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CtEsar,  which  is  the  only  one  I  nieasurecl,  has  an  extreme 
diameter  of  o  ft.  4  in.  ;  the  diameter  inside  the  frame 
being  1  ft.  11  in.  Two  out  of  the  ten  roundels  (probably 
the  two  upper  ones  in  the  Geo.  II  gateway)  were  removed 
from  Hampton  Court  by  Wren,  and  were  recovered  and 
restored  to  the  Palace  by  Mr.  Edward  Jesse,  who  dis- 
covered them  fixed  in  front  of  keepers'  cottages  in 
Windsor  Forest.  See  Gentleman  s  Magazine^  1845,  vol. 
ii,  p.  593. 

The  general  design  of  the  busts  of  the  emperors  is  the 
same  in  all  the  ten  examples.  The  head  is  crowned  with 
a  chaplet  of  bays,  from  which  proceed  flying  ribbons  that 
serve  to  fill  up  the  concave  background  behind  the 
heads.  The  breast  is  covered  with  a  highly  decorated 
cuirass,  having  high  on  the  right  shoulder  an  emblem, 
such  as  an  eagle's  or  lion's  head.  An  entirely  plain  piece 
of  heavy  drapery  passes  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  is  cut 
off  abruptly  in  front,  leaving  a  large,  more  or  less  vertical, 
smooth  surface  flush  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  roun- 
del. In  one  instance,  that  of  the  medallion  of  Otho,  a 
helmet  is  substituted  for  the  usual  chaplet,  and  bears  on 
its  summit  a  very  fine  crouching  grifon,  with  wings  dis- 
played, and  lowered  head  directed  to  the  (spectator's) 
right.  The  character  of  the  head  of  this  emperor,  as  well 
as  that  of  Julius,  is  worthy  of  a  great  sculptor.  As 
regards  the  purely  decorative  adjuncts  of  the  busts  of 
the  emperors  it  may  be  noted  that  the  circular  borders 
or  framework  are  of  two  types :  the  one,  in  high  rehef, 
has  a  lion's  head  above  and  below,  the  rest  of  the  border 
being  filled  with  representations  of  various  articles  of 
military  equipment  after  the  fashion  derived  from  the 
reliefs  on  Trajan's  column.  The  other  has  a  similar 
border  in  rather  low  relief,  divided  cross-wise  by  Tudor 
roses  and  Wolsey's  badge,  the  lion's  head  issuing  from  a 
coronet.  There  are  five  examples  of  each  of  these  two 
types  of  framework,  and  the  Otho  and  Julius  busts  have 
tiie  last-mentioned  design  for  their  borders. 

Giovanni  da  Maiano's  letter  claims  payment  for  a 
balance  of  £21  13s.  M.,  due  not  only  for  the  eight 
medallions,  costing  £2  Gs.  M.  each,  but  also  for  three 
histories  of  Hercules,  at  the  rate  of  £4  apiece,  besides  205-. 
expended  in  setting  the  whole  in  their  places.     From  the 
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use  of  tlie  word  similiter  before  "  ires  Imfarids  Herculis" 
Ave  may  conclude  that  the  reUefs  were  in  the  same  material 
as  the  medallions,  and  painted  and  if'ilded.  From  the 
price,  £4  eacli  (about  £50  in  UKxlern  money),  we  must 
inler  that  they  were  of  considerable  size.  They  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  part  of  the  palace  they  were  used  for.  As  a 
mere  conjecture'  I  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  they 
served  as  the  original  decorative  panels  for  the  three  orirl 
windows  of  the  great  gatewa}^  and  second  gateway,  having 
thus  occupied  the  position  now  tilled  by  "  thre  sundry 
tables  of  freston  with  several  bourders  of  antique  work, 
and  certen  of  the  kynges  best  (beasts),  &c.,"  which  were 
inserted  by  Henry  VIII  when  the  palace  was  taken  over 
by  him.  (See  the  bills  for  these  panels  published  by  Mr. 
Law  in  his  Hamilton  Courts  vol.  i,  |).  125.)  It  is  to  be 
regcretted  that  Mr.  Law,  although  he  o-ives  the  month  and 
day  of  the  month  very  carefully,  has  omitted  to  state  the 
year  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  1531  or  1532.  The  Labours  of 
Hercules  form  the  subject  of  the  chiaroscuro  paintings  in 
"Wren's  Fountain  Court ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  coinci- 
dence that  the  lost  panels  made  by  Giovanni  da  Maiano 
for  Wolsey  should  have  had  the  same  subject. 

There  is  another  work  at  Hampton  Court  to  be  men- 
tioned :  a  female  bust  of  glazed  terra-cotta,  in  ver}^  high 
relief,  within  a  circular  medallion.  It  was  for  many  years 
on  loan  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  is  now 
placed  over  a  doorway  in  the  Queen's  Gallery  on  the  north 
side  of  Fountain  Court.  In  Sir  J.  C.  Kobinson's  catalogue 
above  referred  to,  he  discusses  the  technical  character  of 
the  work,  and  points  out  with  great  exactness  the  nature 
and  present  condition  of  the  enamel,  which  very  much 
more  resembles  delft  than  the  Italian  or  Delia  Kobbia 
glaze.  From  the  great  similarity  in  general  treatment  to 
the  medallions  outside  the  palace,  more  particularly  as 
regards  the  vertical  section  of  the  drapery  in  front,  to 
which  I  have  already  called  attention,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  author  of  the  female  bust  was  very  familiar  with  those 

'In  judging  of  my  conjecture  it  should  of     the    Royal    Anns    were    originally 

be  borne  in  mind    that  the  bills  printed  elaborately  painted   and    liighly   gilded 

by  Mr.  Law  (HampfoH  Court,  vol.  i,  p.  like  the    medallions    near    which    they 

126),  show  that  the  three  present  panels  were  placed. 
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of  the  Emperors ;  and  looking  not  only  to  the  character 
of  the  glaze,  but  also  to  the  very  great  difference  in 
artistic  feeUno-  I  am  stronirly  inclined  to  think  that  this 
interesting  specimen  is  due  to  an  attempt  by  a  later  and 
non-Italian  sculptor,  probably  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  imitate  the  work  of  Giovanni  da  Maiano.  The  scheme 
of  colour  of  this  bust,  orange  or  gold  upon  a  dark  purple 
background,  is  very  remarkable,  and  quite  unlike  the 
Florentine  glazed  terra-cottas  of  the  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  this 
colouring  represents  to  a  certain  extent  the  original 
painting  and  gilding  (which  must  have  been  more  or  less 
intact  in  the  seventeenth  century)  of  the  Italian  medallions 
on  the  outside  of  the  palace.  I  should  have  mentioned 
above  that  the  Augustus  on  the  inner  side  of  the  central 
or  Anne  Boleyn  gateway  still  shows  traces  of  gilding  on 
the  leaves  of  the  chaplet  above  the  centre  of  the  emperor's 
forehead. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  print  given  in  vol.  i  ot 
Archceologia,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  four  terra- 
cotta roundels  in  the  front  of  the  so-called  Holbein  Gate, 
which  formerly  stood  at  Whitehall,  were  also  the  work  of 
Giovanni  da  Maiano,  the  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Hampton  Court  roundels  or  medallions  being  extra- 
ordinarily close.  Many  points  in  the  design  of  this  gate 
strongly  resemble  the  archite^jture  of  Hampton  Court,  and 
especially  the  treatment  of  the  oriel  window  with  its  panel 
of  the  royal  arms  below.  There  seems  to  be  no  founda- 
tion for  the  supposition  that  the  large  "  circular  medallions 
of  busts  "  which  are  or  were  preserved  at  Hatfield  Peveril 
came  from  the  Whitehall  Gate.  A  comparison  of  the 
figures  given  of  these  medallions  in  Smith's  Westminster, 
with  Vertue's  print  of  the  Holbein  Gate  in  Archceologia, 
shows  that  the  former  were  entirely  different  in  style,  as 
well  as  in  design,  from  the  medallions  which  appear  on  the 
front  of  the  gateway  shown  in  Vertue's  print.  The  Hat- 
field Peveril  busts  seem,  however,  to  have  been  very  fine, 
and  to  have  been  clearly  Italian  ;  in  fact,  one  might  almost 
venture,  from  the  print  in  Smith's  Westminster,  to  ascribe 
them  to  Torrigiano. 

The  most  charming  of  all  the  Italian  terra-cotta  work 
executed  in  Eng;land  in  Henry  VIII's  time  is   the  panel 
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Willi  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
clock  tower  in  the  middle  conrt  of  ITampton  Court  Palace 
''Plate  XI,  <]jives  for  the  lirst  time  a  |)liolograi)hic  represen- 
tation of  it).  The  shield,  charged  with  the  Cardinal's  arms, 
has,  as  supporters,  two  most  beautiful  imttl,  entirely  nude. 
These  replace  the  angels  with  trailing  raiment  which 
appear  as  supporters  in  the  hue  borders  of  tapestry  affixed 
to  the  gallery  in  the  Great  Hall.  On  the  gateway  the 
archiepiscopal  cross  passes  behind  the  shield,  and  above 
is  the  Cardinal's  hat.  On  each  side  of  the  hat  is  a 
thunderbolt,  a  daring  symbol  of  Wolsey's  supi-eme  power 
—perhaps  as  legate  a  latere.  The  whole  panel  has  an 
appropriate  architectural  framework,  with  leopards'  heads 
(part  of  the  charge  on  the  shield)  introduced  in  the  frieze 
above.  At  the  bottom  of  the  panel  is  Wolsey's  motto, 
"  Dominus  michi  adjutor."  Surmounting  the  framework 
there  was  formerly  a  lunette  containing  a  beautifully- 
designed  monogram  of  Wolsey  (T.W.,  with  cord  and 
tassels)  and  the  date  MDXXV.  This  has  now  disappeared, 
and  the  last  trace  of  it,  the  cement  backing  into  which  it 
was  fixed,  was  removed  in  the  summer  ol  1894;  but  it 
is  to  be  seen  figured  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for 
1845,  vol  ii.,  p.  593. 

There  is  no  resemblance  between  this  charming  work 
and  the  medallions  of  the  Cassars,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  naivete  of  the  'putti  and  even  the  architectural  details 
seem  to  be  borrowed  from  Italian  work  some  five  and 
twenty  years  earlier  than  1525;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ascribe  this  panel  with  confidence  to  any  one  of  the 
sculptors  whom  we  know  to  have  worked  in  England  in 
that  year. 

The  loss  of  the  lunette  is  no  doubt  a  subject  for  regret, 
but  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  that  the  work  generally  is 
so  well  preserved.  It  has  often  struck  me  as  wonderful 
that  the  arms  of  the  original  builder  of  Hampton  Court 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  such  a  comparatively 
conspicuous  place.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Edward  Jesse  to  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine.,  Nov.  17,  1845.  Mr.  Jesse  was  at  that  time 
employed  in  H.M.'s  Office  of  Works,  and  his  explanation 
may  be  accepted  implicitly,  viz.,  that  on  taking  down 
the    arms    of  Henry    VIII,   for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
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PLATE  XI. 


TERHA-COTTA    PANEL,    WITH     THE    ARMS    OF    CARDINAL    WOLSEY. 

Over  tlie  Gateway  of  the  Clock  Tower  at  Hampton  Court.     Height,  exclusive  of  consoles,  3  ft.  10  in., 
width  3  ft.  11  in.     [Is  .B. — The  cross  and  shield  are  modern.] 
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them,  those  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  were  found,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving  in  the  Gentlemaiis  Magazine.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  from  Mr.  Jesse's  statement  how  the  king's  arms 
were  fitted  into  or  over  Wolsey's  ;  but  anyhow,  it  was 
found,  after  the  Eoyal  arms  were  removed,  that  the 
cardinal's  arms  required  restoration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Clerk  of  Works  in  charge  at  Hampton  Court,  and  I  have 
ascertained  by  close  inspection  that  all  one  can  now  see  of 
the  shield  and  archiepiscopal  cross  are  modern  restorations 
in  cement,  but  I  could  detect  no  other  nineteenth  century 
work.  The  original  work  was  of  a  ^'ellow  clav,  the  same  in 
colour  as  the  roundels  of  the  Cissars  ;  but  it  is  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  what  appears  to  be  the  original  paint 
now  turned  almost  black.  The  cardinal's  hat  has  a  gaping 
fissure  running  through  it,  which  should  be  repaired. 
The  dimensions  of  the  panel  of  Wolsey's  arms  are  as 
follows: — Extreme  length  of  base  3ft.  llin.,  and  height, 
excluding  the  consoles,  8ft.  lOin.  The  consoles  are  tin, 
by  Tin. 

At  Windsor  Castle  the  only  remains  of  Florentine  work 
appear  to  be  some  pieces  of  glazed  terra-cotta,  the 
framing  (or  rather  the  upper  horizontal  portion  and 
the  sides)  for  a  htrge  panel  beneath  the  window  on  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  Bray  Chapel,  which  forms  the 
southern  apsidal  transept  of  St.  George's.  The  eastern- 
most of  the  five  sides  of  the  apse  was  occupied  by  an 
altar,  of  which  many  traces  remain;  the  soathernmost 
side  is  now  occupied  by  the  altar-tomb  of  William 
FitzWilliam,  a  structure  closely  resembling  the  "  Chaucer 
Monument "  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  south-western 
side  is  occupied  by  a  large,  canopied  monument  of  a 
seventeenth  century  bishop.  It  is  therefore  only  on  the 
south-eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  apse  that  the  wall 
beneath  the  windows  is  accessible.  On  the  former  side 
the  arcading  is  so  designed  as  to  admit  a  large  panel 
wiih  the  terra-cotta  framing  above  mentioned.  The 
width  of  this  framing  is  about  five  inches,  and  the 
sides  of  it  are  exactly  four  feet  high,  each  side  made  up 
of  two  piecfes  two  feet  in  height.  The  horizontal  portion 
or  lintel,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is  also  made  up  of  two 
pieces  which  are  provided  with  "returns,"  and  the  total 
horizontal   leno-th    is   about  four  feet  two  inches.      The 
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oriKimentatioii  consists  mainly  of  a  nicely  desiLjned  band 
of  ivy  leaves  in  proper  colours  with  black,  and  here  and 
there,  green  berries,  the  whole  bound  together  with  a 
running  blue  ribbon.  Outside  this  is  a  bold  egg  and 
arrow  moulding,  and  inside  there  is  a  narrow  bead  and 
reel  moulding.  The  ground  is  pure  white,  and  the  glaze 
is  the  regular,  thick  Delia  Robbia  glaze,  free  from  cracks. 
The  pattern  fits  accurately,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
work  was  designed  for  the  place  it  occupies.  It  is 
probable  that  it  originally  framed  in  a  terra-cotta 
panel  with  a  subject  in  relief,  and  that  similarly  framed 
panels  decorated  or  were  intended  to  decorate  the  other 
sides  of  the  chapel.  In  August,  1893,  I  was  present 
when  an  examination  was  made  of  the  western  side  of 
the  apse,  where  there  is  only  a  small  mural  slab, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  wall  and  surrounded  by 
plaster.  This  plaster  was  removed  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
show  that  the  place  for  the  panel  and  framing  had  been 
out  into  the  stone  exactly  as  on  the  south-eastern  side ; 
but  we  were  disappointed  of  our  hope  of  finding  some 
portion  of  the  framing  still  in  situ.  It  had  apparently 
been  destroyed  when  the  small  memorial  slab  was  inserted, 
and  the  rest  of  the  space  filled  up  with  plaster. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  mention  that  Benedetto  da 
Rovezzano  made  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  six  terra-cotta 
statues,  seven  feet  high,  which  were  intended  for  Cardinal 
College,  Oxford,  and  apparently  for  the  altar  in  the 
College  Chapel,  referred  to  in  the  letter  I  have  printed  in 
Appendix  III.  They  remained  in  the  sculptor's  hands  on 
Wolsey's  fall,  and  perhaps  were  never  fired.  Xothing  is 
known  of  them  beyond  what  I  have  stated  above,  and 
this  is  derived  from  the  sculptor's  inventory,  paper 
Xo.  5113  II,  in  Appendix  IV. 
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I.  Letter  from  Torri/jiiino  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  (written  probably  in  1518J 
respecting  a  projeL'ted  monument  for  Henry  YIII  and  Queen  Katbarini" 
(Brit.  Mns.,  Cotton  MS.,  Titus  B.  vii,  324). ' 
II.  Letter  from  Giovanni  da  IMaiano  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  (dated  IStli  .Tune, 
1521)  respecting  the  medallions  of  the  Caesars  at  Hampton  Court  (Letters 
and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  A'ol.  iii.  No.  1355). 

III.  Letter  from  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  (dated  30tli  June, 

1529)  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Cardinal's  tomb,  also  abstract  of  letter  from 
Antonio  Cavallavi  (a  merchant  of  Lucca)  on  the  same  subject  (Letters  and 
Papers,  Henry  VIII,  Vol.  ir,  part  3). 

IV.  Inventories  of  the  work  executed  for  Wolsey 's  tomb;   showing  how  far  the 

materials  could  be  nuide  available  for  a  tomb  for  Henry  VIII  (Letters  and 
Papers,  Heiu-y  VIII,  Vol.  iv,  Nos.  5113  and  5113  ii.     Abstract  given  in 
Calendar,  but  now  printed  at  lengtli  for  the  first  time). 
V.  Memo,  showing  the  weight  of  bronze  required  for  a  tomb  for  Henry  VIII 
(MS.   in  the    possession    of   Mr.    George  Pritchard,  of  Lower  Camden, 
Chislehurst). 
YI.  Accounts  and  records  of  payments  for  work  done,  during  the  years  1530  to 
lo3G,  for  the  tomb  of  Henry  VIII  (Letters  and  Papers,  Vols,  v,  vi,  vii, 
ix,  and  xi). 
VII.  Reports  to  Lord  Burghley  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  YIII  at  Windsor  and  on 
the  Royal   tombs    in    Henry    VII's    Chapel  at   Westminster  (Brit.  Mus. 
Lansdowne  MS.  116-13). 
YIII.  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1645  and  1646 
relative  to  the  sale  of  the  metal  work  of  Henry  VIII's  tomb. 
IX.  Extracts  from  the  Chapter  Records  of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  respecting  the 
tomb-house  of  Henry  YIII  (now  called  the  Prince  Consort's  Memorial 
Chapel). 


APPENDIX  I. 


Letter  frovi  Torrigiano  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  (loritten  probably  in 
1518)  respecting  a  projected  monnnient  for  Henry  VIII  and  Queen 
Katharine.  Original  in  the  British  Museum  : — Cotton  MS.  Titus 
B.  vii,  No.  324.  Published  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  L.  Scott  in  the 
Athencenm,  22iid  May,  1880.  The  draft  indenture  for  this  monuvienf 
was  published  in  Archwologia.      Vol  xvi,  pp.  84-88. 

"  Ex  vltimis  nieis  litteris  tibi  ti'aditis  sacratissime  ac  Reveren- 
dissinie  pater,  si  eas  nt  es  pollicitus  legeris :  facile  noucris  urgentein 
mihi  necessitatem  aliquem  fructum  recipiendi  laboriim  nieorum  et 
operum  erga  gratiam  tuam  :  qiieniadmodum  a  tua  Reuerendissiina 
Doniinatioue  mihi  promissum  sepissime  fuifc :  et  fides  ac  spcs  niea 
postnlare  videntnr :  cum  precipue  salus  mea  et  honor  in  fauore  et 
auxilio  Amplissime  Dominationis  tue  consistaut :  in  qua  semper  firma 
desiderii  mei  consequendi  fuit  expectatio  :  quibus  si  forem  priuatus 
non  sine  magno  dedecoi-e  mea  oriretur  calamitas  atque  ruiua :  de  quo 
nulla  unquam   mihi  suspitio  fuit,  sub  tanto  presertim  cJementissimo 
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■jiriiicipe  ac  Domino  iiico  llcuere'Tulissiuu)  :  ex  cisdeiu  litturis  to 
certiorem  feci  breui  in  patriani  me  transfevro  miiii  opus  esse,  ut  opera. 
iiormnlla  pro  illnstriKsiiiio  dcfuncto  rege  a  me  inchoata  perHceiv 
ualciun  :  lu'c  ob  aliud  iiiiii  pliiiibus  mensibus expectaui,  tuis  humanis- 
siiiiis  uerbis  frctns,  nisi  iit  (l(^  i-ebus  meis  at;  expeditione  moa  aliquid 
c'oncluderem  inxla  tue  Dominationis  Reuerendissime  ])romi.ssa,  de 
optM'ibus  a  me  iiendis  pro  rc^'ia  ^laicstate  paritei-que  pi'o  tifi-atia  tua  : 
Qiiapropter  cum  prope  sit  tcmpiis  discessns  mei  capiatiKiue  iustissimi 
alt'ectus  mei  tinem  aliqncm  nidere  non  sine  decore  ac  gloria  mcmorate 
Regie  Maiestatis  eiusdemque  Dominationis  tue  Reuerendissime 
niodum  uliquem  excogitaui  idque  tibi  enarrare  decreui  i)utans  tibi 
omnino  satisfactum  iri :  quern  si  (ut  s])ero)  approl)auerit  Dominatio 
tua  Reuerendissima  ipsam  pro  immensa  eius  bcnignitate  etiara  atque 
etiani  rogo  ut  celerem  expeditionera  milii  coneedere  dignetur  :  eiusque 
in  hac  re  animum  et  uoluntatem  mihi  ostendere  ut  quid  acturus  sim 
quidne  prouisurus  siquod  opus  a  me  exarandum  fuerit  clare 
eognoscam  :  quid  auteni  circa  hoc  decreuerim  hie  inferius  de- 
clarabo  : — 

"  Volens  Dominatio  tua  Reuerendissima  me  qualecunque  sit  opus 
ad  artem  raeani  spectans  pro  eadeni  Regia  Maiestate  efficere  pro 
uiribus  meis  paratus  sura  omnia  agere  ea  fide  ac  diligentia  e'aquc 
regis  utilitate  et  ornamento  ut  me  fidelem  seruum  tuum  decet :  cai 
semper  obsequi  desideraui  et  ut  melius  faciliusque  perspicias  me  non 
imprimis  lucrum  et  commodum  meum  ca3terum  regiam  utilitatem 
qua^rere:  cui  satisfacere  ac  tibi  mihi  sat  erit  ac  gloria?  immortali  : 
Ea  opera  uniuersa  quEe  mihi  facienda  commiserit  Dominatio  tua 
Reuerendissima  pro  memorato  inuictissimo  Rege  :  absque  ulla  nume- 
ratfB  pecunise  solutione  conficienda  susclpiam  :  dummodo  mihi  libere 
ti'adantur  et  realiter  consignentur  :  de  quibus  periculum  suscipiara  : 
tot  florentinorum  mei-chatorum  obligafiones  quibus  annuatim  quasdam 
pecuniarum  summas  eidem  regi  restituere  tenentur  predicti  merca- 
tores  :  eas  obligationes  capiendo  qua?  tempori  ac  pretio  operum 
fiendorum  correspondeant  ut  congi-uo  tempore  disseremus  :  offerens 
me  paratum  idoneas  cautiones  prestare  de  pactis  seruandis  et  operibus 
perHciendis  :  Et  sic  pro  tali  summa  a  mercatoribus  exigenda  idem 
Serenissimus  Rex  tutus  euadet  :  Rursum  obsecrans  gi-atiam  tuam  ut 
ita  mihi  faueat  ne  impotens  fiam  quemadmodum  csepi  et  pergere  opto 
eam  honorandi  nam  id  apprime  affecto :  quod  si  (ut  credo)  effeceris 
tibi  semper  obnoxius  ero :  et  pro  quocunque  opere  quod  ad  tua3 
Dominationis  Reuerendissime  decorera  et  uoluntatem  facere  me 
acciderit  quamdiu  spiritus  hos  reget  artus  tanquam  fidelissimo  seruo 
tuo  iubere  ualebis  :  Quod  antem  deliberare  uolueris  in  hac  re  celeri 
est  opus  expeditione  ut  pro  operibus  finiendis  homines  et  uniuersa 
qufe  ad  ea  faciunt  in  reditu  meo  adducere  mecum  possim  :  Vale  in 
Ghristo  Reuerendissime  pater. 

"  Humilis  seruns  tuus  Peteus  Toreisanus." 
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APPENDIX  II. 

Letter  from  Giovanni  da  Mainno  to  Wolsey  (daieit  18th  June.  1521) 
respecting  the  ruuiidels  or  medallions  of  the  Gcesars  at  Hampton  Gourt} 

Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII  (Calendar,  Vol.  iii,  No.  1355). 

"  R"*®  in  Xpo  pr,  &c.  Cum  ex  niandato  vesti'je  gratise  fecerim  et  in 
vestro  palatio  apud  Anton  Coi't  eoUocaverini  octo  rotundas  imagines 
exterra  depictas  et  deauratas  pro  pretio  librarum  duarum  solidorum  vj. 
efc  denariorumoctoquamlibet  earum :  ac  similiter  tre.s  historiasHerculis, 
ad  rationcm  librarum  quatuor  pro  unaquaque.  Et  pro  dictis  operibus 
in  ipsa  domo  situandis  etiam  expenderim  solidos  xx.  et  ult'^  quse  summa 
in  totum  est  librje  xxxi.  solidi  xiij.  et  denarii  iiij,  Exquibus  liabui 
libras  decem  :  nunc  sola  necessitate  coactus  ad  vestram  Rmam  Y)o. 
■confugio  rogans  earn  et  obsecrans  ut  dignetur  jubcre  residuum  dict£e 
pecuniae  mihi  solvi  scilicet  libras  xxj.  solidos  xiij.  et  denarios  iiij. 
prefat.  R'"®  Do.  V.  humiliter  me  commtndans :  cujus  jussis  ero 
semper  obsequeiitissimus  servus  et  fidelissimus. 

"  Joannes  de  Maiano,  sculptor. 
"  xviij.  die  Junii,  M.D.  xxj." 
Addressed— Rmo  D.  Cardinali. 


APPENDIX  III. 

Letter  from  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano  to  Gardrinal  Wolsey,  dated 
'SOth  June,  1529,  on  the  subject  of  Wolsey'' s  tomb ;  also  abstract  of  letter 
from  Antonio  Cavallarl,  merchant  of  Lucca,  to  the  Gardlnd  on  the  same 
subject.  Reprinted  j'rom  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII  {Calendar, 
vol.  iv,  fart  3,  No.  5743,  Masters  MS.,  f.  251). 

"  Rev.  et  111.  Domine. — Ex  relatu  nobilis  viri  Tliotn.  Cromwell, 
tu£e  gratiae  consiliarii,  percepi  tui  generosi  animi  voluntatem,  tuam 
in  me  benevolentiam  ingeutem,  quod  ad  tinem  tui  monumenti  atque 
altaris-  et  pecunias  mihi  dibitse  ac  debendaj  satisfactionem,  quod 
niibi  perjucundum  fuit :  sic  enim  potero  cuncta,  ut  cupit  amplitudo 
tua,  lionorifice  brevique  absolvere,  prtesertim  si  huic  rei  prteficiat 
tua  gratia  ipsum  D.  Thomam,  virnm  magni  ingeuii  maximceque 
dexteritatis,  ne  tempus  mihi  sit  contei'endum  tuajque  sacras  aures 
quotidie  interpellanda^.  Qui  Dominus  Cromwell  jiissit  ut  pacta  de 
hoc  tumulo  exarando  inita  cum  Anthonio  Cavallari,  et  pecunium  abeo 
acceptam,  totiusque  rei  istius  successum,  fideliter  enarrareni ;  quod 
faciam  quam  libentissime. 

"  Cum  ipso  Cavallari  verbis  tantum  conveni  (nam  invicem  plurimum 
fidebamus)  ut  id  sepulchrum  fabricarem,  quod  non  esset  minoris  operis. 
decoris  et  pretiiquam  sit  tumba  serenissimi  regis  Henrici  VII.  Pretium 

1  Printed  in   Ellis's  letters,  series  3,  -  "  Hoc    altare    circa     hrec    tempora 

vol.  viii,  p.  250.  institucbatur  Oxouii,  in  Collcgio  Cardi- 

nalitio." 
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vero,  iiis[)ecta  opcris  iiiaf^'iiiludinc!  re,s|)(;ii(U'iL'L  ipsi  re^io  nionuiuento. 
Eb  indies  pi'O  marmoribiis,  inetallo,  artitieibus,  ca3terisquo  sumptibus?, 
jure  meo,  iiumriios  soluturuni  promisit.  Et  sepultuva  perfecta 
(deauvationem  oniitto,  quia  nihil  ad  me)  per  homines  experiontes  et 
honestos  ajstinianduiu  erat  sepnlcluum,  quanti  pretii  forot,  instar 
memorati  regii  nionnmenti,  et  dcmpta  jjocunia  quam  accepissem, 
losidnuni  niilii  solveri'tur. 

"  ]\o-()  auteni  a  die  ])riiiK)  .liniii  1524,  usque  ad  diem  III  Maii  1529, 
hal)ui  partini  ab  ipso  Cavallari,  et  )):irtini  pi'o  eo  ab  Aiitlionio 
lionvisi,  circiter  ducatos  quatuor  niille  ducentum  quinquaf^inta, 
de  qua  suninia  claram  vcramque  rationeni  ])otero  ostendere  :  quamvis 
longe  magis  ex  a3re  meo  sumpserim,  et  Flcjrentia^  pro  marnioi-ibus,  ac 
Londini  aliis  aniicis  hujusmodi  de  causis  debeam  suramam  liaud 
exiguam  :  nam  sperabam  quutidie  cum  ipso  Anthonio  CavaUari 
i-atiouem  ponere,  et  debitam  mihi  pecunia^i  accipere,  quod  re  vera 
brevi  secutum  fuisset,  nisi  crudelis  mors  obstitissot.  Et  nempe 
niiiltum  est  tempus  cum  solutiones  pecunias  mihi  fuerunt  diminutge. 
Dicebat  enim  ipse  Anthonius  cito  se  a  tua  gratia  talem  summam 
pecuniee  accepturum,  ita  ut  mihi  uberrime  possit  satisfacere,  et  non 
solum  pro  tumulo,  sed  pro  altari  ut  operarios  condncere  valerem,  eo 
maxime  quia  in  hoc  fabricando  sepulchro  cuncta  mihi  ex  sententia 
evenerant,  sive  in  marraore  hue  vehendo,  sive  in  sere  conflando,  sive 
in  bonis  ministris  conducendis,  et  denique  in  omnibus  aliis,  quod 
neutiqnam  raro  contingere  solet;  idque  pro  optimo  auspicio  existim- 
abam,  aliter  namque  valde  gi-andiori  pecunia  opus  fuisset,  pro  tain 
operosa  mole.  De  cujus  deaurationis  magno  pretio  mirabitar  ipso 
Cavallari,  quia  regio  ipsi  sepulchro  CC  libra  fuerunt  satis,  et  in  hoc 
circiter  octingentis  opus  erit.  Unde  plane  judicari  potest  quantum 
sit  discrimen  inter  hoc  et  illud  ;  testorque  in  simplicitate  mea  id  tuum 
sepulchrum  in  duplo  regium  superare,  ant  plus  eo,  sumptu,  arte  et 
decore.  Qua3  omnia  ipse  Anthonius  non  ignorabat,  ac  pollicebatur 
brevi  me  Oxoniam  iturum  ad  ipsum  altare  fabricandum.  Ac  deinde,. 
tuae  gratiae  nomine,  hujus  invictissimi  regis  monumentnm  exarandum 
firmiter  promittebat.  Quse  cuncta,  te  jubente,  si  vixero,  spero  Deo' 
dante  me  perfecturum.  Nihil  aliud  cupio,  nisi  tuse  gratite  servire 
quoad  vivam.  Seo  cogor  semel  uxorem  natosque  visere,  et,  si 
expedierit,  hue  adducere,  quia  jam  x  integros  annos  (quod  me 
referre  pudet)  ab  eis  discriminor.  Itaque  amplissimam  Do.  tuam 
precor  et  obsecro,  ut  ipsi  prudentissimo  Do.  Thom.  Cromwell  mandet, 
meum  hoc  negotium  rationesque  pecuniarum  juste  concludi  et 
terminari,  ne  tempus  (mihi  minis  charum)  terere  otiose  cogor.  EgO' 
vero  sua  jussa  capessere  quam  maxime  opto.      Ult  Jun,  152i^. 

"  E.  gratise  tua3. 
"  Servitor  humillimus  Benedictus 

"  Sculptor  Florentinus." 

Gopij  pp.  3. 

Abstract — Letter^  of  one  Antonio  Cavallary  to  the  Cardinal. 
That   for  gilding  the  part    of    his   tomb  which  is  already  done 
(being  the  half)  he  hath  laid  out  £380   13s.  sterling.     He  seems  to 

^  This  letter  was  of  somewhat  earlier       the   preceding   letter  of   Benedetto  d 
date  than  30th  June,  1529,  the  date  of       Eovezzano. 
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doubt  "whethei"  the  Cardinal  meant  to  have  the  rest  of  his  tomb  per- 
fected :  which  if  he  do  not  he  would  liave  him  give  the  gilder  leave 
to  go  home  to  Antwerp,  and  also  to  Benedict  (a  Florentine),  the 
eai'ver,  to  return  into  Italy.  [Date  not  given.]  INote  in  the  margin. 
Patch  his  jest  on  Wolsey's  tomb  fulfilled.      See  Antiq.  Britaunic. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Inventories  by  Benedetto  da  liovezzano  of  the  tvork  executed  for  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  WoJsey ;  shelving  Jioiv  far  the  materials  could  be  made 
available  for  a  tomb  for  Henry  VIII. 

They  are  here  printed  in  parallel  columns  in  order  to  facilitate 
comparison.  No.  51], S  II  appears  to  be  the  artist's  original  draft, 
and  No.  .5113  to  be  a  revised  list  written  out  by  an  Englishman,  and 
giving  many  additional  particulars. 

The  original  documents  are  in  the  Record  Office.  An  abstract 
of  them  was  published  in  "  Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  Calendar,. 
Vol.  iv." 


No.  5113. 

"For  the  Kingf  Highness 

Furst  iiij  grete  pi  Hers  of  cop- 
per curyouslye  graven  ev'y  piller 
conteyning-  in  length  ix  fete  and 
ev'y  of  the  same  pillers  being  of 
X  pecf  whereof  v  pecf  conteyn- 
ing the  halfe  of  one  of  the  said  iiij 
pillers  ben  all  redie  gilt  and  bur- 
nished. 

iiij  aungellf  lending  to  stand 
at  the  hede  and  fete  of  the  tonibe 
ev'y  aungell  conteyning  in  length 
ij  fote  and  viij  ynches  all  redie 
gilt  and  burnished. 

iiij  aungellf  w*^  candlestick^ 
in  their  handf  to  stande  upon 
the  said  pillers  conteyning  in 
length  ev'y  aungell  iij  fote  and 
iiij  ynches  not  gilt. 

iiij  naked  children  to  stand  at 
the  hed  and  fete  of  the  tombe  to 
hold  the  armes  of  ij  fote  and  ix 
ynches  lenght  the  pece  all  gilt 
and  burnished. 

ij  grete  pecf  of  copper  being 
garnysshed  w*^  sondrye  devyses 
made  for  the  epitaphes  fixed  to 
eche  side  of  the  tombe  con- 
teyning in  length  iij  fote  and  di 
and  in  bredeth  ij  fote  not  gilt. 


No.  5113  II. 

"  iiij  pyllers  great  of  nyne  fottys 
heght  ev'y  one. 


iiij  angell^  stadyng  knyllyd 
of  ij  footf  and  viij  enches  ev'y 
one. 


iiij  angellf  w*^  a  candelstike  in 
their  handf  heghiij  foote  and  iiij 
enches. 


iiij   boys  that  kepe  the  ai-mes 
ij  footf  and  nyne  enches  heght. 


ij  epitaphis  w*^  ornamentf 
thereto  iij  footf  and  di  long  ij 
footf  broode. 
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A  tombe  of  stono  black  toncbc 
contcyniiii^  in  leufi;th  vij  i'ote  in 
breadtli  iiij  i'ute  and  in  lieiglit  ij 
fote  di. 

iiij  leves  of  copper  fixed  uppon 
the  iiij  corners  of  tlie  said  torabe 
stone  of  touche  ev'y  one  of  them 
conteyniiig'  a  fote  and  a  half  in 
length  ungilt. 

The  base  of  the  said  tonibo 
couteyning  xii  pecf  of  black 
touch  and  viij  pecf  of  white 
marble  in  length  viij  fote  in 
breadth  iiij  fote  and  iiij  ynches 
and  in  height  ij  fote. 

A  steppe  of  black  tonch  con- 
teyning  viij  pecf  called  scalyons 
going  square  about  the  said 
tombs. 

vij  pecf  of  copper  graven 
wrought  like  cloth  of  gold  to  lye 
nppon  the  said  tombe  all  gilt  and 
burnished. 

iiij  small  pillers  of  copper  for 
the  iiij  corners  of  an  altar  ev'y 
piller  conteyning  iiij  pecf  and 
ev'y  of  the  same  pillers  con- 
teyning in  length  iiij  fote  and  a 
half,  not  gilt. 


A  tombe  of  towchinge  stone  vij 
footf  long  iiij  foote  brode  ij  footf 
high  and  di  which  is  of  iiij 
peces. 

iiij  leffes  upon  the  iiij  corners 
of  the  said  tombe  a  fote  di  long 
ev'y  one. 


The  base  whereuppon  settf  the 
said  tombe  ys  xii  peces  of  tow- 
ching  stone  and  viij  of  white 
marble  viij  footf  long  and  iiij 
footf  broode  and  iiij  enches  and 
ij  footf  height. 

A  steppe  of  towelling  stone  in 
viij  peces  whereupon  stands  the 
iiij  great  pillers  whiche  ys  nyne 
footf  long  and  eight  footf  brode. 

A  pece  lyke  clothe  of  gold  in 
vij  peces  standing  upon  the  tombe. 


Things  to  be  ordered  at  the 
King's  pleasui'e 

The  ymage  of  the  Cardinall 
all  gilt  and  burnisshed. 

ij  griphons  to  be  at  the  fete  of 
the  said  ymage  all  gilt  and  bur- 
nisshed. 

A  Cardinall'shat  w*xij  buttons 
and  certen  stringf  of  copper  all 
gilt  and  burnisshed. 

i  j  scutchins  w*  the  amies  of  the 
said  Cardinall  all  gilt  and  bui*- 
uisshed. 


The  image  of  the  Most  Rever- 
end Cardinall  w*  his  cowstyons 
uppe^ 

ij  griffons  at  the  foote  of  the 
said  image. 

The  hatte 

xij  buttons  or  uppz  [?  nappz 
from  Italian  '''■nappe'"  tassels] 
w'  their  silky ne  stringf. 

ij  armes  of  my  said  Lord  Car- 
dinall. 


'  Cf.  Italian  "  costume."  Wolsey's 
Gentlemau  Uslier  refers  to  liis 
Wearing  "the  hahytt  of  a  Cardynall." 


See    Kehnscott   Edition   of    Cavendish, 
1893,  p.  30. 
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xiiij  small  scutcliins  of  dyvers 
sortf  conteyning"  in  them  the 
armes  of  the  said  Caidinall  w* 
the  armes  of  suche  churches  as 
he  hath  been  promoted  unto. 

xij  litle  tigures  of  a  fote  long 
the  pece,  representing  the  ymages 
of  certain  saincts  all  gilt  and 
burnisshed. 

A  crosse  vf^  a  staff  and  figure 
of  the  crucyfyx  in  tlie  toppe  gilt 
and  burnisshed. 

ij  pillers  all  gilt  and  bur- 
nisshed." 


X     small     skuchyns     of  dyvers 
soortf'. 


xij  litell  figures  of  a  foole 
apece. 

A  crosse  w'  our  Saviour  Criste 
upon  it. 

ij  pillers  keped  (sic)  of  the  ij 
angells  in  their  haudf . 

A  chamynye  of  w*  marbyll  vj 
figures  of  claye  of  vij  foote  apece 
whiche  sholde  have  s'ved  for  Ox- 
forde. 

Whereuppon  the  said  work  to 
my  coste  and  expenses  and  mar- 
tells  bod  (sic)  and  w'  towchinge- 
stone  and  brasse  and  ev'y  other 
thinge  I  have  receaved  iiij"^  ij"^! 
ducattf  or  theraboute  and  ev'y 
ducate  after  iiijs  vjd  the  ducate 
Itm  the  jamys  and  mantyll  for  a 
chymney  of  whyte  marbyll. 

And  morover  to  leve  an  inven- 
tary  of  all  that  doth  apperteyne 
to  the  Kingf  most  noble  grace 
orever  I  go  to  Flowraunce  yt  restf 
in  the  house  iiij  pillers  whiche 
was  lefte  of  the  awter  of  King 
Henry  the  vijth  whiche  were  not 
suflficient  to  stand  to  the  weight  of 
the  said  awter  whiche  Master 
Peter  Ton-ygan  hadd  made  of 
the  said  pillers  whiche  appertey- 
neth  to  the  Kingf  most  noble 
Sfrace." 


APPENDIX  V. 


Memo:  shelving  thejceighf  ofhronze  required  for  a  tomh  {includinri 
clmntry-clwpel  and  altar)  for  Henry  VIII ;  from  a  3IS.  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  George  Pritchard,  of  Conn  aught  Lodge,  Lower  Camden,  Chisle- 
hurst;  apparentlij  a  seventeenth  century  copy  of  the  original. 


It 
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•'  On    the  biicksidc  in  :i  "  The   woit^ht  of  copper 

coriior  is  written  (it  seem-  and  otlier  things  necessary 

cth    with  the  King's  own  to  hc^  provided foi- a  Tomhe 

liaiul)    this    (a    niemoriall  chappell    and  altar    to   bo 

for  my  Tooibe)  H  :    7."^  nnide  for  ye  King's   high- 

ness.'" 

"  iRrst  8  i)inars   wher  uppon  shall   stand  8  fignres  or"^ 
ymag-s  aceoi-dinge  to  the  patron  already  niayd  every  I 
pillar  of  lU  foot  in  lengtli  and  V2  ynches  about  and  •>  6400  lb. 
every    of     the  said    pillars    shall    weigh    800     lb.  | 
Amounts  to  J 

It :  12  figures  or  ymages  of  the  12  apostles  of  5  foot~^ 
longe  the  peece  wherof  8  shall  stand  upon  the  top  | 
of  the  said  8  jDillars  and  the  other  4  shall  stand  upon  )>   GOOO  lb. 
the  closure  every  one  of  them  weighinge  500  lb.  | 
Amounts  to  J 

It :  the  closure  of  the  chappell  that  shall  inclose  the"^ 
Tombe  round  about  shal  be  all  in  copper  carven  | 
and  curiously  intajled  and  shalbe  in  height  4  foote  !  ,  qooQ  lb 
and  a  half  p*''  of  mettall  and  p'^'^  of  l)lacke  and  white  f 
marble  the  mettall  that  shalbe  in  the  said  closure  | 
shall  weigh  J 

28  candlesticks  which  shalbe  fixed  upon  the  said  "1 
8  pillars  eveiy  of  the  said  candlesticks  weighing  > 
50  lb.  J 

It :  the  copture  or  covering  that  shall  goe  about  the 
altar  and  cover  the  same  shalbe  of  Rosses 
foliarie  and  flower  deluses  with  other  ornam**  and 
devises  of  mettall  shalbe  of  the  weight 

It  :  4  angells  mayd  kneelinge  upon  the  altar  that  is  to"] 
say  2  on  every  side  with  a  grate  (?  seate) — all  of  I 
mettall  shalbe  of  the  weight  of  400  lb. — every  [ 
augell  and  the  grate  (?  seate)  of  300  lb.     Amount  J 

It :   16  figures  or  ymages  that  shall  furnish  the  4  inner~] 
pillars  to   be  mayd  to  uphold  the  said  4  pillars  of  | 
mettall  that  be   all   ready  mayd  shalbe  2  foote  in  ^    1600  lb. 
height  or  therabouts  and  shall  weigh  every  one  of  | 
them  100  lb.     Amounts  to  J 

It  :  the  feete  of  the  said  4  pillars  all  squaire  curiously"! 
graven  unto  the  w'h.  the  said  16  figures  or  ymages  | 
shalbe  fixed  to   furnish    the   said    works  the  said  )>   2000  lb. 
feete  shall  contayne  in  weight  500  lb.  the  pece  in  j 
all  J 

It:   16  naked  children  or  nymphes  everyone  of  them"! 

holding  a  candlesticke  in  his  hand  w'h  shal  be  .sett  I     oqq  ii 
upon  the  sides  of  the  said  4  pillars  shal  be  of  weight  | 
every  one  of  them  100  lb.*     Amount  to        •  J 

1  The  "  H.  7."  is  written  with  a  thicker  "  Should  be  50  lb.  as  the  total  of  the 

joeii  and  in  a  different  hand  from  the       IG  children  is  carried  out  as  800  lb. 
rest  of  the  MS.— A.  H. 


1400  lb. 


1000  lb. 


1900  lb. 
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It  :   4arelies  standing  upon  the  tops  of  tlie  said  4  pillars 

curiously  carvon  and  ci"iftily  entayled  which   shal  I      umo  ii 
be  sett  rising  upon  the  said  4  pillars  and  shal  be  of 
the  weight  every  one  of  them  1000  lb. 


APPENDIX  VI. 


^[(•cotDits  and  records  of  pay  mod  for  work  done  for  the  tomh  of  He  tin/ 
VITL 

Letters  and  Papers  Henry  VIII  (Calendar,  Vol.  v.,  p.  753). 
December,  1530. 

Privy  Purse  Expenses, 

"  To  Mr.  Cromwell  for  the  king's  tomb  £13  6s.  8(Z." 

(British  Museum.     Addl.  MSS.  20,030  ) 

Letters  and  Papers,  Heniy  VIII,  Vol.  v.,  No.  558. 

(Printed  from  the  original  in  the  Record  Office.     There 
is  no  abstract  of  it  in  the  Calendar.) 

"  Benedyctes  Accompte. 
"1531. 

"  Inspese  di  lavoro  e  opera  fate 

r  r         1  ""^1  1  Maesta  del  re  del  mese  di  Giunguio 
'-'        '      '    ■-'  pr  noi  Benedeto  e  Giovanni,  inschul- 

tori  Fiorentini. 
E  A  di  xxvj  di  Giungnio  deto  pr  dua  migliaia  di 
libre  di  bronzo  roso  e  gialo  e  di  pine  sorte 
chonperato  agli  stigliai'di  la  piue  parte  lire 
venti  disti  [di  sterlingi]  e  pr  el  ^dcso  e  posto 
incbasa  soma  il  tuto.  /.  20  s.  —  d.  — 

E  pr  una  charata  ditera  pr  fare  le  forme  de  la  arme 

danari  oto  disti  /.  —  s.  —  c7. 

E  pr  pelo  pr   mescholare  chondeta  tera  danari  oto 

disti  I.  —  s.  — -  d.  8 

E  pr  tire  pale  pr  achonciai-e  deta  tera  e  quelo  che 
ara  di  bisongnio  pr  deto  lavoro  soldi  uno  e 
danari  dua  disti  I.  —  .s.  1  d.  2 

Z.  20  —  2  —  6 
Inspese  di  lavoro  e  opera  fate   pr  la 

t- T  7      Tt-oi  n   Maesta  del  re  del  niese  di  Lulglio  pr 
L/n/w,  1531.]        .  ^        -.  ,        ^.  .    .       f   1,     • 

•-       '^'  -'   noi  Benedeto  e  Giovanni   mschultori 

sopradeti. 

E  adi  primo  di   Lalglio  pr  dua  libre  ditilo   difero 

danari  oto  disti  I.  —  s.  —  d.  8 

E  pr  ima  charata  di  charboni  a  danari  quatro  el 

sacho  sono  sacha  trenta  soma  soldi  dieci  disti  /.  —  .«.  10  d.  — 
E  pr  uno  boselo    [bushel]   di  cliarboni  ditera  pr  la 

fabricha  [dan]ari  quatro  disti  Z.  —  6\  —  d.  -A 
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nciento  di  fcro  ])r  armaro  lo  fornio  dclaniH' 

[sol  jdi  quatio  c  ilaiiari  oto  disti  /.  —  6'.  4  J.  8 

E  adi  viij  di   Lulglio  pr aio  di  biglioto 

pr  foiidarc  posU'  iiicliasa  soldi  sol  o  daiiai'i  si'i 

disti  /.  —  s.  G  d.  () 

E  pi'.dua  libro   dicicia  ])r   fare  el  maiii'dio  de  la 

spada  e  daltri  piclioli  ornaiuenti  soldi  uiio  disti  /.  —  6\  Id.  — 
Vj  pr  })iuo  peri  di  pietre  datagliare  e  iiiehavare  de 

patroni  pr  le  cholone  soldi  dua  (sic)  e  danai-i 

qnatro  disti  I.  —  s.  4  d.  4 

E  pr  dua  eharatte  di  tei'a  diclialese  pr  fare  epatroni 

de  le  figure  soldi  quatro  la  charata  soma  iu  tuto 

soldi  oto  disti  I.  —  .v.  S  d.  — 

E  pr  dua  eliarate  ditera  pr  niescholare  chonquela 

diclialese  pr  fare  le  figure  soldi   dua  e  danari 

sei  disti  I.  —  s.  2  d.  [6] 

Tomaso  Chote,  foudore,  cLomincio  a  lavorare  adi 

prime  di  Lulglio  e  pr  deto  mese  abiano  pagato 

a  deto   Tomaso  lire  una  e  soldi  oto  disti  ogi 

questo    die    utimo   di   Lulglio   sopra    adeto    e 

quali  danari  sono  pr  suo  salario  e  sua  inspese    I.  1  s.  8  .  . 
Giovanni    Utrin,   fondore,  cl]omi[n]cio  a  lavorai-e 

adi  primo  di  Lulglio  deto  e  pr  deto  mese  che 

a  lavorato  gli  abiano  pagato  soldi  quatordici 

disti  pr  suo  salario  e  sua  inspese  ogi  questo  die 

utimo  di  Lulglio  deto  I.  —  s.  14  .   .   .   . 

Andrea  Maison,  iujungiere,  cliomincio  a  lavorare 

adi  X  di  Lulglio  deto  e  pr  insino  adi  utimo  di 

deto  a  lavorato  die  quindici  a  soldi  uno  el  gi- 

orno  abiangli  pagato  soldi  quindici  disti  ogi 

questo  utimo  di  Lulglio  I.  —  [s.  15  d.  — ] 

Rinieri ,  in jungiere,  cliomincio  a  lavorare  adi 

xviiij   di  deto   e  a  lavorato    di  deto  mese  di 

Lulglio  die  oto  a  soldi  uno  disti  pr  die  abiagli 

pagato  soldi  oto  disti  I.  [ —  s.  8  d.  — -^ 

Aubruogio,  inju[n]giere,  a  lavorato di 

Lulglio    deto    die    cinque   a    danari    oto    pr 

die  abiaglli  pagato  soldi  tre  e  danari  quatro 

disti  /.  —  s.  3  d.  4 

Upe    a  lavorato  die  tre  pr  fabrichare  eferi  de  le 

forme  delarme  abiaglli   pagato  soldi  uno  disti 

pr  die  I.  —  s.  S  d.  — 

E  piue  abiano  pagato  a  Fermino  fondore  pr  gitare 

le  teste  de  chani  e  drachi  di  bronzo  chevano 

ne   quatro  pilieri   soldi  uno  e    danari    quatro 

disti  I.    —  s.  1  d.  4 

Z.  5  —  8  ~  8 

Inspese   di  lavoro  e  opera  fate  pr  la 

V  A        1  ^'\^  1    •^^^'''tf''  *3^1  i"6  del  mese  dagosto  prnoi 

'-      •^'  '-^    Benedeto  e   Giovanni  inschultori  so- 

pradeti. 
E  adi  iij  dagosto  deto  pr  fare  torniare  una  cliorona 

di  pietra  biancha  a  danari  undici  disti  I.  —  s.  —  d.  11 


/. 

— .?, 

.  —  d.  8 

I. 

—  .s, 

,  2  (/.— 

I. 

—  s. 

2  d.  1 
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E  pr  una  oliarata  di  cliarboni   soldi  dieci  e  danari 

sete  disti  I.  —  s.  10  (7.  7 

E  pr  fare  torniare   un  patrone  incletro  dilangnio 

soldi  uno  e  danari  oto  disti  I.  —  s.  I  d.  8 

E  pr  piue  poti  di  tera  da  fondere  soldi  uno  disti         I.  —  s.  1  d.  — 
E  pr  fare  fare  iirio  ornaniento  dinsiilmanicho  de  la 

inspada  diciera  aeliosimo  danari  oto  disti  /.  —  s.  —  d.  S 

A  Fermino,  pr  gitare  lo  incietro  e  quatro  dalfiui  pr 

deto  incieti'o  enna  cliroese  choii  altri  ornamenti 

clievauo  intorno  a  la  pala  [I.e.  palla.     See  note 

p.  18;^]  clietengono  e  dua  angioli  pr  sorono  .  . 

tuti  libre  ventidua  a  danari  sei  la  libra  soma      J.  —  .<.  11  d.  — 
kaprapichare  daa  feri  insieme  danari  oto 

disti 
farfare  la  pa1a  di   bronzo   gialo  la    tuto 

soldi  dua  disti 
E  pr  qiTatro  libre  e  mezo  dia lP]i'  f^^^^ 

dua  chorone  soldi  dua  e  danari  uno  disti 
A    Pietro    Baldi,    pr   fare  torniare  lo   incietro    di 

bronzo  egli  ornamenti  dintorno  alapala  [palla] 

soldi  dua  e  danari  quatro  disti  I.  —  s.  2  d.  4 

Tomaso   Chote,  fondore,  abiano   pagato  pr  el  mese 

dagosto  chegli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario  e  sua 

inspese  lire  una  e  soldi  oto  disti  I.  1  s.  8  d.  — - 

A   Rinieri,  pr  die  ventidua   chegli  a  lavorato  del 

mese  dagosto  abiano  pagato  lire  una  e  soldi 

dua  disti  I.  1  s.  2  d.  — 

Andrea  Maison,  pr  die  ventidua  chegli  a  lavorato 

del  mese  dagosto  abiano  pagato  lire  una  e  soldi 

diia  disti  I.  1  ?.  2  d.  — 

A  Gian.,  fondore,  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  dagosto 

chegli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario  e  inspese  soldi 

qiiatordici  disti  I.  —  s.  L4  d.  - 

Z.  5  — 18  — 11 

Inspese  di  lavoro  e  opei'a  fate  pr  la 

j-g        I'Qi  1    ^'iaesta  del  re  del  mese  di  Setenbre  pr 

L    '-F  '    '■    -J    rioi  Benedeto  e  Giovanni  inschultori 

sopradeti. 
E  pr  tre  eharate  dilangiuse  pr  chuociere  le  figure 

6  larme  soldi  dua  e  danari  quatro  la  charata 

soma  soldi  sete  disti  /.  —  s.  [7  d.  - 

E  pr  dua  eharate  di  charboni  a  soldi  undici  e  danari 

quatro  pr  charata  soma  lire  una  e  soldi  dua  e 

danari  oto  disti 
E  pr  chola  e  poti  pr  fondere soldi  nno  e 

danari  quatro  disti 
Vi   pr  portai'c  dua  alberi  y>^  fare    le  forme  de    le 

cholone  da  Londra  astimestre  [to  Westminster] 

e  pr  bora  pr  fai"e  le  forme  soldi  uno  disti 
E   pr  un  picholo  mantacheto  e  pr  chiovi  di  piue 

sorte  danari  sei  disti 
E  pr  dieci  e  grandi   choregivoli  pr  fondere  bronzo 

soldi  sei  e  danari  oto  disti 


[1 

•9. 

2  d.  8] 

— 

"• 

.Id.  4. 

— 

s. 

1  d.— 

— 

s. 

—  d.Q 

— 

^. 

(5d.  8 
Q 
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E  })!•  una  cliavata  tli  tova  che  vene  tla  la  chapel  a  bi- 
aiicha  ( Whiti'cliapel]  pr  fare  le  forme  .soldi 
uuo  c  daiiari  quatro  disti  I.  —  s.  1  d.  4 

E  pr  rivetare   quatro  dalfini   a(iian.   iiigiiese  soldi 

quatro  disti  /.  —  .v.  4  d. 

A  Tomaso  c'liote,  f'ondore,  abiano  pa<^ato  |)r  ol  incse 
di  St'tenbre  cliogli  a  lavorato  ])r  suo  salario  e 
sua  ins]K!se  lire  una  e  soldi  oto  tlisti  /.  1  s,  8  d.  - 

A  Rinieri,  injungiere,  abiano  pagato  ])r  die  ventidua 
cliegli  a  lavorato  del  mese  di  Setenbi'o  lire  una 
e  soldi  dua  disti  /.  1  s.  2  d.  — 

Andi'ea,  injungiere,  Maison  (sic),  abiano  pagato  pr 
die  ventidua  chegli  a  lavorato  del  mese  di 
Setenbre  lire  uua  e  soldi  dua  disti  /.  1  s.  2  d.  - — 

A  Gian.  Utrin,  fondore,  abiano  ])agato  pel  mese  di 
Setenbre  chegli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario  e  sua 
inspese  soldi  quatordici  disti  Z.  — -  s.  14  d.  — 

A  Piero  Baldi,  fondore  ab[ianoJ  [p]agato  pr  giorni 
dodici  chegli  a  lavorato  a  chasa  suapr  torniare 
la  spada  e  fare  lo  incietro^  e  altre  ornamenti, 
e  pr  giorni  dodici  chegli  a  lavorato  qui  aus- 
timestre  [at  Westminster]  pr  suo  salario  e  pr 
parte  di  sua  inspese  lire  una  e  soldi  cinque 
disti  ?.  1  5.  5  d.  — 

A  Nicholaio  Potiere  abiano  pagato  pr  die  quindici 
cbegli  a  lavorato  del  Biese  di  Setenbre  pr 
aiutare  a  Piero  Baldi  pr  suo  salario  e  sua 
inspese  soldi  oto  disti  I.  —  s.  8  d.  — 

1.8  — s  —  e 

Inspese  di  lavoro  e   opera  fate  pr  la 

r  f^,   1  Ko-i  -1     Maesta  del  re  del  mese  dotobi'e  pr  noi 

L  ^  ■  '  ■-!  Benedeto  e  Giovanni  inscliultori  so- 
pradeti. 

E  adi  iiij  dotobre  deto  pr  fare  portare  dua  paia  di 
grandi  mantaci  da  Londra  austiraesti-e  [to 
Westminster]  e  daustimestre  a  Londra  pr 
fondere  soldi  uno  e  danari  quati-o  disti  I.  —  .s.  1  d.  [4] 

E  pr  un  migiliaio  di  biglieta  pr  fondei'e  soldi  sei 
e  danari  oto  e  pr  la  fare  portare  da  Londra 
austimestre  a  una  barcba  e  pr  la  fare  portare 
dalinci  fino  a  cliasa  soma  in  tuto  soldi  oto  e 
danari  dua  disti  7.  —  s.  [8  d.  2] 

A  Nicholaio  Fiorentino  pr  cbonperare  feri  da  lavo- 
rare  di  piue  sorte  soldi  quatro  e  danari  oto 
disti  I.  —  s.  [4  d.  8] 

E  pr  un  charo  di  charboni  soldi  dodici  disti  I.  —  [_s.  12  d.  — ] 

E  pr  chiovi  e  fogli  e  olio  pr  fare  le  finestre 
dicliarta  da  lavorare  soldi  uno  e  danari  oto 
disti  Z.  —  [s.  1  (Z.  8] 


'  There  seems  to  be    a    lapsus  calami  liere.       Torniare  should   appl^"    to   tlio 
sceptre,  and  fare  to  the  sword. 
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E  pr  clua  charate  di  bricke  pr  [?  fare]  el  picholo 
forno  da  fondere  e  pr  richuociere  le  forme  soldi 
quatro  e  danari  oto  disti  Z.  —  6-.  4  d.  [8] 

E   pr   uno  boselo  di  cliarboni  di  tera  pr  forgiare 

danari  cjuatro  disti  I.  —  s.  —  d.  [4] 

E  pr  dua  eliarate  di  tei-a  pr  fare  la  fornage  da  fon- 
dere .soldi  uno  disti  Z.  —  s.  \  d.  — 

E  pr  sete  charate  di  pietre  da  fuoclio  pr  fare  la 
fornage  da  fondere  cheadete  a  Maestro  Alforte 
e  pr  farle  portare  a  chasa  soldi  tre  disti  Z.  —  5.  3  d.  — 

E  pr  fare  rivetare  e  ripai'ai-e  nna  cliorona  pr  lo 
incietro  a  (lian.  inglilese  soldi  cinque  e  danari 
quatro  disti  Z.  —  s.  5  d.  4 

E  pr  u[n]dici  charate  di  pietre  damasonare  pr  fare 
la  fornage  da  fondere  el  fondamento  e  altre 
chose  apartenente  a  deta  fornage  e  pr  le  fare 
portare  dal  pala  3°  vechio  e  metere  incliasa 
soldi  dua  e  danari  sei  disti  Z.  —  ^.2  d.  6 

E  pr  dua  denti   di  fero  pr  fare  le  forme  cioe  larma 

dui-e  delarme  soldi  oto  e  danari  quatro  disti        Z.  —  s.  8  d.  4 

E  pr  una  cliarata  di  tera  pr  fare  la  fornage  danari 

sei  disti  I.  —  s.  —  d.  6 

E  pr  fare  lavorare  le  pietre  pr  fare  la  fornas^e  da 
fondere  e  pr  murare  deta  fornage  lavororno  e 
intorno  Toniaso  e  Xicholaio  ciaschuno  di  loro 
gioriii  qnatoi'dici  abiano  pagato  pr  loro  Javoro 
di  deto  tenpo  [so]Idi  dicioto  e  danari  oto  a 
ciaschuno  soma  intuto  lire  [u]na  e  soldi  di- 
ciasete  e  danari  qaatro  disti  Z.  1  a\  17  d.  4 

A  Tomaso  Choute,  fondore  a[biano]  pagato  pr  el 
mese  dotobre  chegli  a  lavorato  lire  una  e  soldi 
oto  disti  pr  suo  salario  e  inspese  Z.  1  *■.  S  d_  — 

A  Piero  Baldi  pr  un  niezo  mese  chegli  a  lavorato 
pr  suo  salario  e  iuspese  abiano  pagato  soldi quin- 
dici  disti  Z.  —  s.  15  [d.  — ] 

A  Rinieri  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  dotobre  chegli  a 

lavorato  pr  die  venti  tre  lire  una  e  soldi  tre  disti  I.  1  s.  3  d.  — 

Andrea  Maison  abiano  pagato  pel  mese  dotobre 
chegli  a  lavorato  pr  die  venti  tre  lii-e  una  e 
soldi  tre  disti  I.  1  s.  S  d.  — 

A  Gian.  Utrin,  fondoi'e,  abiano  pagato  pr  suo  salario 
e  inspese  pr  el  mese  dotobre  chegli  a  lavorato 
soldi  quatordici  disti  Z.  —  s.  14  d.  — 

A  Potiere,  servitore  di  Piero  Baaldi  (sic)  abiano  pa- 
gato pr  el  mese  dotobre  chegli  a  lavorato  pr 
suo  salario  e  inspese  soldi  quindici  disti  e  dan- 
ari quatro  Z.  —  s.  15  d,  [4] 

A  Gilio  pr  ajutare  a  Piero  Baldi  abiano  pagato  pr 
un  mezo  mese  chegli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario  e 
inspese  ?oldi  sete  e  danari  dua  Z.  —  s.  7  [tZ.  2] 

E  pr  libre  dodici  di  chandela  pr  fare  lavorare  soldi 

uno  e  danari  sei  disti  7.  —  s.  [1  d.  6] 

Z.  10  —  IG  —  10 

Q  2 
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Iiispcse  (H  lavoro  o  ojieni  faio  [pr]  la 

m-       tfnt  ■^   MiU'staflc'l  TO  (It'l   iDC'sc  (Ji  Novciibie 

■-  -I    ])!■  iioi   Jiunc'cU'to  c  Uiovaniii,  inscliiil- 

tori  so])i'udcti. 

Vt  ))!•   (lua  HoiiU'  (li  cliailxjiii    niiiiiiti  soldi    uiiu  e  da- 

iiari  oto  disti  /.  —  s.  1  (/.  8 

K  j)i"  I'ai-c  portai-o  ernaiitaci  di  Piero  Baldi   d;i    jjoii- 

dra  ausfcrmestrf  daiiari  cinque  disti  /.  —  s.  —    d.  5 

E  pr  una  cliarata  di  tera  pr  formarc  danari  st'i  /.  — ■  s.  —  d.  0 

E  adi  viij  di  Novenbre  deto  pr  un  migliaio  e  mezo 
di  biglieta  soldi  undici  e  danari  oto  disti  clion- 
perate  a  Loudra  e  pr  le  fare  portare  ausmcstre 
soma  in  tuto 

E  pr  dua  lebre  (szc)  e  mozo  ditilo  efero  danari  dieci  I. 

E  pr  dua^  cliarate  di  priete  (xic,  pietre)  daniasonere 
pr  fiirc  el  forno  da  chuociero  le  tigure  danai'i 
sei  disti 

E  pr  dua  martegli  da  lavorare  soldi  uno  disti 

E  j)r  una  charata  di  fagoti  pr  chuociei-e  le  figure 
soldi  dua  e  danari  quatro  disti 

E  pr  una  chorona  che  riveto  Ruberto  inglilese  del 
niese  dotobre  lire  una  disti 

E  })r  bora  pr  mescholare  cbola  tera  pr  formare  da- 
nari oto  disti 
.  E  pr  olio  pr  formare  le  figure  danari  quatro 

E  pr  dua  cienti  e  venti  libre  di  fero  pr  fare  larma 
dure  pr  le  grande  figure  a  soldi  quatro  e 
danari  dieci  el  ciento  e  posto  inchasa  soma 
in  tuto  soldi  dieci  e  danari  oto  desti 

E  pr  fare  saldatura  dargienti  pr  saldare  la  chorona 
imperiale  danari  oto  disti 

E  pr  dua  busegli  di  cliarboni  di  tera  pr  forgiare  da- 
nari oto  disti  adi  xx  deto 

E  pr  una  libra  e  mezo  di  ciera  danari  oto  disti 

F  pr  fare  tagliare  tre  gran  lime  danari  oto  disti 

E  pr  cliiovi  picholi  danari  dua 

E  pr  .  .  .  rosa  macinata  pr  lavare  le  forme  danari 

dua  disti  /.  —  s.  — ■  d.  2 

E  pr  libre  trentot"  di  cliandele  pr  lavorare  soldi  qua- 
tro e  danari  nove  disti  I.  —  s.  4  d.  9 

A  Nicholaio  Fiorentino  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  di 
Novenbre  e  una  setimana  del  mese  dotobre 
chegli  a  lavorato  pr  I'ivetare  e  riparare  larme 
di  bronzo  lire  dua  e  soldi  quatro  pr  mese 
che  soma  in  ttito  lire  dua  e  soldi  quindici  disti  l.  2  s.  15  \_d.  — ] 

A  Tomaso  Fiorentino  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  di 
Novenbre  chegli  a  lavorato  e  una  setimana  del 
mese  dotobre  pr  rivetare  e  ripai'are  e  chapitegli 
di  bronzo  lire  dua  e  soldi  quatro  pr  mese  die 
soma  in  tuto  lire  dua  e  soldi  qui[n]dici  disti  Z.  2  s,  [15  d.  — ] 
A  Tomaso  Choute,  fondore,  abiano  pagato  pr  el 
mese  di  Novenbi'e  chegli  a  lavorato  pr  su 
salario  e  sua  inspese  lire  una  e  soldi  oto  disti      I.  1  \_s.  8  (/.  — ] 


I. 

—  s.  10  tt,  8 

I. 

—  s.  —  cZ.  8 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

—  s.  -  d.  8 

—  s.  —  d.  8 

—  ^^  —  d.  8 

-^'  s.  --d.  2 
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A  Piero  Baldi  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  di  NoveTibre 
"  clicgli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario  e  sua  iuspese 
lire  una  e  soldi  dieci  disti  I.  1  \_s.  10  d.  — ] 

A  Rinieri,  injungiero,  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  di 
Novenbre  chegli  a  lavorato  pr  die  venti  tre 
cliegli  a  lavorato  {sic)  lire  una  e  soldi  tre  disti   I.  1  s.  3  d.  — 

Andrea  Maison,  injungiere,  abiano  pagato  pr  el 
mese  di  Novenbre  cliegli  a  lavorato  pr  die 
venti  tre  lire  una  e  soldi  tre  disti  /.  1  »•.  3  (Z.  — 

A  Gian.  Utrin,  fondore,  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese 
di  Novenbre  chegli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario 
e  sua  inspese  soldi  quatordici  disti  /.  —  *\  14  d. — 

A  Nicholaio  Potiere  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  di 
Novenbre  cbegli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario  e 
sua  inspese  soldi  quindici  e  danari  quatro 
disti  I.  —  s.  15  d.  4 

A  Ruberto  inglilese  abiano  pagato  pr  el  mese  di 
Novenbre  chegli  a  lavorato  pr  suo  salario  e 
inspese  lire  una  e  soldi  quatro  disti  Z.  1  s.  4  tZ.  — 

A  Giacheto,  figliuolo  di  Tomaso,  fondore,  abiano  pa- 
gato pr  suo  salario  e  iuspese  pr  el  mese  di 
Novenbre  chegli  a  lavorato  soldi  cinque  disti     I.  —  s.  b  d.  — 

Z.  16  —  10   -  8." 

The  gentleman  employed  by  Messrs.  Page  and  Hardy,  Record 
Agents,  to  transcribe  this  document  for  me  reports  that  it  is  in  a 
very  mutilated  condition,  and  that  the  handwriting  is  difficult  to 
decipher.  He  has,  however,  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  with  great 
skill,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  special  obligations  to  him.  Mr. 
Brewer  evidently  regarded  the  document  as  illegible. 


Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII.  (Vol.  v.,  No  1244). 

(Printed  from  the  original  in  the  Record  Office.     There  is 
an  abstract  in  the  Calendar'.) 

"  Adi  xxij  dAgosto,  1532. 

"  lo  Giovanni  da  Maiano  e  Benedeto  da  Rovezano,  Fiorentiui, 
abiano  ricievuto  ogi  questo  die  xxij  dAgosto  deto  da  maestro 
Ohremuele  lire  dodici  e  soldi  undici  e  danari  oto  di  sterlingi  e  quali 
danari  sono  pr  opera  e  lavoro  espese  fate  pr  noi  sopradeti  inschultori 
pr  la  tonba  de  la  Maesta  del  re  del  mese  di  Lulglio  prosimo  pasato. 

"  E  piue,  io  Giovanni  e  Benedeto,  inschultori  Piorentini,  abiano 
ricievuto  ogi  questo  die  xxviiij  di  Setenbre  da  Maestro  Chermuele 
lire  dodici  e  soldi  sete  danari  dieci  disti  e  quali  danari  sono  pr  opera 
e  lavoro  fato  pr  noi  sopradeti  inschultori  pr  la  tonba  de  la  Maesta  del 
re  del  mese  dAgosto  prosimo  pasato. 

"  E  piue,  io  Giovanni  e  Benedeto,  inschultori  Piorentini,  abiano 
ricievuto  ogi  questo  die  viij  d'Otobre  da  maestro  Chermuele  lire 
dieci  e  soldi — e  danari — disti  e  quali  danari  sono  pr  opera  e  lavoro 
fato  pr  noi  sopi'adeti  inschultori  pr  la  tonba  de  la  Maesta  del  re  del 
mese  di  Setenbre  prosimo  pasato." 
Endorsed  : — "  Benedik." 
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Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII  (Calendar,  Vol.  vi.,  Nos.  228  and 

717). 

1583 

No.  228.  .  .     CroniweU's  accounts  [for  tlie  period 
from  22nd  Novembor,  1532  to  lltli  March,  1533 J. 

"  Woi'kmanship  of  the  King's  tomb. 

"  To  Benedict,  the  King's  tombmaker,  £38  9s.  'Jd." 


No.  717.     CTomwell's  accounts  (for  the  period  from  Michaelmas  of 
24  Henry  VIII  to  28th  June  of  25  Henry  VIII). 
"  To  Benedict,  the  King's  tomb-maker,  £21  9.s.  lOd. 
To  Jasper  Melyn,  merchant  of  the  Steelyard,  £21  10s.  lO^d.  for 
23  cwt.  3  qr.  21  lb.  of  copper  to  be  employed  on  the  tomb." 


.     Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  Vol  vii.,  No.  1212, 

(Printed  from  the  original  in  the  Record  OflB,ce.) 
Date  1534  (according  to  abstract  given  in  Calendar.) 

"  Costf  made  in  the  month  of  September  for  the  workf  of  the 
King's  Highnes,  by  Benedict  and  John,  gravers. 

*'  Itm.  for  xviij  saekf  of  coles  for  to  make  the  movples  of  Sainct 
James,  vj  s. 

itm  for  3  lode  of  faggotf  for  to  bake  the  ymage  of  Sainct  James, 
ijsij^d. 

Itm  for  ij  lb.  of  wax  for  to  make  the  piller,  xj  d. 

Itin  for  a  busshell  and  d  of  yerth  coles  vj  d. 

Itiii  to  Benedict,  gTaver,  for  his  costf  the  said  month  ij  ii.  10  s. 

Itm  payd  to  John,  graver,  for  his  exj^enses  the  said  mouith  xv]  5 
V  d. 

Payd  to  Thomas,  Florentin,  for  his  working  of  the  said  monith  xx 
dayes,  j  ii  ix  s. 

Itin  payd  to  Nicholas,  Florentin,  for  xx  dayes  work  of  the  said 
monith,  j  ii.  ix  S.  iiij  d. 

Itm  payd  to  Thomas  Conte,  founder,  for  his  working  the  said 
monith,  j  ii.  viij  S. 

Itfii  payd  to  Cornellys,  founder,  for  his  Avorking  the  said  monith, 

Itfn  payd  to  John,  founder,  for  his  working  of  the  said  monith,, 
XV  s. 

Itm  payd  to  Jaquet  for  his  working  of  the  said  monith  xij  S. 

Som  to"   X  ii  xvij  5.  xj  d." 

Endorsed  :   "  For  the  monyth  of  September 

Richard  Andrews." 
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Letters  and  Papers,  Hemy  VIII  (Calendar  Vol.  ix.,  pp.  72  &  73). 

1535. 

No.  442.  ?     "  Dockets  of  Wai*rants  to  be  signed  by  the  King. 

To  Benedict  and  John,  gravers  working  on  the  King's  tomb  for 
three  months,  £25  5.s.  ?<;/." 

Titus  B.     1.     442.     Brit.  Mus. 


Letters  and  Papers,  Henry  VIII  (Calendar,  Vol  xi., 

Nos.  381  and  516.) 

1536. 

No.  381.     "  Gostwick's  Disbursements  [He  was  Treasurer  of  Tenths 
and  First  Fruits]. 
Benedict  and  John,  Florentynes,  gravers,  for  April,  £9  8*.  Sd. 
No.  516.     "  Docket  of  a  Warrant  to  be  signed  by  the  King. 

To  Benedict  and  John,  gravers,  working  upon  the  King's  tomb, 
at  Westminster,  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  £38  3s.  Id.  > 
2,040  lb.  of  copper  for  that  tomb,  £22  18s.  4d." 
Endorsed:  "Mr.  Gortwick's  Warrant  and  docket." 


APPENDIX   VII. 


Reports  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  {Lord  Burghley)  on  the  work  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  Henry  VIIL's  tomb,  and  on  the  Boyal  tombs  in 
Henry  VH's  chapel. 

B.M.     Lausdoume  M.S.  116-13. 

"  Maye  it  please  yor  honor  to  understand  that  we  have  bine  at 
Wyndsor  at  the  tome  and  have  taken  a  2iote  of  the  Rpeciall  thingf 
there  wantinge  and  a  note  of  the  waighte  of  old  metle  with  a  note 
nlso  of  sertayne  stones  beinge  no  parte  of  the  said  tome. 


[mpr imis  there  doth  wante   3   figures  of  brase  cont   □    height  4 
foote  and  a  halfe. 

Item   ther  is  wantinge  2  great  capitales  that  |        |  the  images  afore- 


said to  stan  on. 


Item  there  doth  lacke  8  frezes  betwene  capitall  I  I  capitall  of  the 
lower  storye  the  wch  is  about  t  jhe  midle  of  the  piller  cont  in  lenght 
2  foote  in  height  7  ynches  di. 
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Item  there  wanteth  '1  ])iiini3les  l)et\vcne  pyller  Jiiid  ])yllei'  a<  flic 
endcs  eoiit  in  bi-edtli  3  t'oote  in  hei<>lifc  2  foote  "1  yiiclies. 

Item,  there  is  waiitiiige  U  bases  betwene  ])iller  and  piller  eont  in 
lentjfht  2  foot  di.  wth  tliere  2  frezes  coiit  in  lenglit  2  foote  9  ynclies. 

Item  there  wantetli  25  smale  Images  to  stan  in  the  petistales  the 
images  cont  in  lieigbt  25  ynches 

Item  ther  doth  hxeke  4  doares  brekingc  in  the  middest  cont  in 
height  5  foote  in  bredtb  3  foote  di. 

More  there  doth  bxeke  an  number  of  smale  tliiiig(^  as  leaves  smale 
dragons  and  Lytins  with  othei-  smale  beast('  with  dyvers  and  snndry 
thinges  else  the  wch  is  ovei-  much  to  trnble  yor   Loordshipj)e  wth  all. 

The  figui-e  tliat  was  waj^ed  coinyth  to  viij  c|        |  c  reddye  wrought e 

The  I'e  is  of  old  metle  and  new  XX*^  c  waighte 

Of  Stones  thare  hcing  no  peril  of  ye  towf 


llrapri 


mis  one  tuch  stone  of  20  foot  lona-e  and  5  foote  broode 


'One  tuch  stone  of  8  foote  longe    3   foot    7    ynches  in  bredth  and  9 
ynches  thicke. 

Item  one  stone  of  G  foote  longe  di.  3  foote  brode  and  one  foote 
thicke  broken  in  the  middeste 

Item  one  stone  9  foote  long  2  foote  8  ynches  broode  and  7  ynches 
thicke. 

Item  another  5  foote  long  2  foot  3  inches  brood  and  6  ynches 
thicke 

Item  another  stone  beinge  8  foote  di  longe,  3  foote  brode  and  9 
ynches  thicke 

Item  a  table  of  white  marbell  being  5  foot  longe  2  foote  brode  and 
i2  ynches  di  thicke 

Item  a  peice  of  white  marbell  beinge  2  foote  di  longe  a  foot  brode 
and  of  the  same  thicknes. 

Of  Kinge  Henry  the  7  chappell  in  Westmr. 

The  tome  where  Kinge  H.  the  7  lyeth  and  his  wyfe  in  Westmr 
Abbey  the  p'sonadges,  [personages]  be  of  metle  and  gylte.  4  Angelles 
metle  and  gylte,  the  Lyons  at  there  feete,  the  vaynes,  the  boyes  sup- 
jjortinge  of  armes  metle  and  gylte.  The  lenght  of  said  tome  is  9  foot 
di,  the  bredth  5  foote. 

At  the  hedd  of  the  said  tome  standeth  an  aulter  uppon  4. 
pyllasters  of  white  marbell  and  balesters  of  metle  and  gilte.  The 
iDacke  of  the  said  aulter  both  the  sydes  stories  metle  and  gylte,  two 
pillasters  metle  and  gylte  wth  either  end  of  the  said  backe,  4  piller.s 
bearinge  the  roofc  wth  petistales,  vazes  of  metle  gilte  and  white 
marbell,  the  rofe  also  white  marbell  and  gilte  the  armes  about  the 
said  aulter  white  marbell  and  gilte  and  the  rest  of  the  garnishment 
about  the  roofe  is  metle  and  gilte. 

A.  tome  in  the  side  yle  wher  Kinge  H  the  7  mother  doth  lye,  the 
tome  of  blacke  tuch  the  armes  of  metle  and  gilte  the  supscription 
about  metle  &  gilte,  the  psonadge  and  howsinge  metle  &  gilte,   the 
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leng'lit  of  the  said   tcnue  is  7  foot  di  and  the  bredthe  5  foote  di.     A 
closier  of  jvoii  about  her  with  vajiics  and  armes. 

On  the  other  side  lit'th  Q.  Maiye  wth  plajne  paving  ov^er  her. 

Maye  it  please  yor  honor  to  understand  that  I  have  made  a  gesse 
what  howses  and  officies  will  belonge  unto  the  said  woorke. 

FPirst  a  masons  lodge  to  receave  so  raanje  masons  as  shal  be  thought 
good  to  do  the  said  wooi'ke. 

(A)  howse  for  carvers  in  freestone 

(A)  hows(i  for  carvers  that  worcketh  in  boste  (?)  for  the  moulder. 

(A.)  howse  for  the  moulder  and  a  rome  joyninge.  The  same  for 
them  yt  beate  and  temp  ye  claye. 

(A)   howse  for  the  founders  Avith  2  furnisses 

A  howse  for  the  carvers  and  reparers  of  the  same  metle  worke 

A  smythes  howse  with  2  fordges  to  sarve  the  masons,  founders,  and 
carvers  "wch  muste  have  there  tooles  found  them. 

A  howse  for  gilders  with  2  furnisses. 

A  liowse  for  ....  cai-vei'S  that  worke  in  white  marbell  and 
tuclie 

A  woodyarde 

A  cole  howse 

A  store  howse  for  provition 

A  cofhon  howse  for  masons,  carvers  and  all  other  artificei'S  to 
vittayle  and  lye  in 

A  comon  stoole  howse. 

[On  the  back  of  this,  the  fourth  and  last,  leaf  of  the  document  is 
the  docket  " .  .  .  embranses  for  the  Righte  .  .  .  rable 
the  Lorde  Trer"^  ....  ouchinge  Kinge  Henry  ....  gte 
Tome  at  Wyndsor."] 


APPENDIX   VIII. 


Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  both  Houses  of  ParNament  in  1645a»fZ 
1646  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  metal  worh  of  Henry  VIlFs  tomb. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons 

Die  Veneris  19°  Septembris  16-4-5 

Mr.  Rous,  Mr.  Winwood,  Mr.  Whitelock,  Mr.  Maynard,  Mr. 
Holland,  Sir  Thos.  Widdi-ington,  J/r.  iie(3ort/er,  Mr.  Oldesworth,  or  any 
three  of  them  are  to  consider  of  a  statue  of  Brass  at  Windsore ;  and 
in  what  condition  it  is  ;  and  to  report  ther  ojiinions  concerning  it  to 
the  House. 

Die  Veneris  Novembris  21°  1645 

liesolved,  &c.,  That  the  Brass  Statue  at  Windsour  Casile,  and  the 
Images  there  defaced,  and  the  other  broken  Pieces  of  Brass,  be  forth- 
with sold  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  State  :  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee formerly  appointed  do  take  care  of  the  sale  thereof 

Die  Lunffi  9 '  Martii  1645 
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Orilcrc'd,  Tlint  tlie  proceed  of  the  sale  of  tlie  JJrass  Statiia  at 
Wiiidsoi",  not  t'xcecHlinu"  the  sum  of  four  liundred  pounds,  shall  be 
t.'mf)l()ved,  upon  uceoinpt,  for  tlio  pay  of  tlie  Garrison  of  Windsor. 

J)n'^[arf!.<<  7  A/>rilis  H'Ai) 

The  Petition  ut  tiic  olliceis  and  soldiers  of  the  Castle  of  Windsor 
was  read. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bi-ass  Stutna  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Images 
there,  defaced,  and  the  other  broken  Pieces  of  ]Ji-ass,  be  forthwith 
sold  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  State:  and  that  ^li-.  Rous,  Mr.  Win- 
wood,  Mr.  Whitelock,  j\Ir.  Maynard,  Mr.  Holland,  Sir  Thos.  Widdring- 
ton,  Mr.  Recorder,  Sir  John  Trevor,  and  ^Ir.  Ouldesworth,  or  any 
four  of  them,  are  to  take  care  of  the  sale  thereof ;  and  likewise  to 
take  order,  That  the  Proceed  upon  the  Sale  of  the  said  Stutna,  not 
exceeding  Four  hundred  Pounds,  be  paid,  u})on  account  (sic),  to 
Colonel  Whitchcote,  (iovernor  of  Wi)idsor  Castle ;  to  be  by  hiiu 
employed  for  the  Pay  of  that  Garrison. 

The  Lords'  Concurrence  to  be  desired  herein,  Mr.  Holland  is 
appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  Lords. 

Vie  Veneris  10°  Ajn-ilis  1646 

Answer  returned  by  the  same  messenger  [to  the  Lords] 

The  House  hath  considered  your  message :  and  as  to  the  Oi'der 
giving  power  to  transport  the  Stutua  at  Windsor,  they  do  agree 

Vie  Veneris  SV  Jnlii  1646 

Resolved,  &c..  That  the  remainder  of  the  Proceed  of  the  Brass 
Statua  at  Windsor,  not  disposed  of,  be  paid  upon  account,  unto- 
Colonel  Whitchcote,  for  Relief  of  the  soldiers  of  that  Garison. 

JOURNALS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

Die  Jovis  9 '  die  Aprilis 

A  message  was  brought  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Cornelius  Holland  ; 

To  desire  concurrence  in  several  Orders  and  Ordinances  : 

1.  An  Order  for  selling   the  Brass   Statues  afc  Windsor  for  Pay- 

ment of  the  soldiers  at  Windsor  (Here  enter  it) 

Agreed  to,  with  an  addition  ["  That  they  that  buy  them 
shall  have  Liberty  to  transport  them  beyond  the  Seas  "]. 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Edw.  Leech 
and  Mr.  Page  : 

2.  To  desire  concurrence  in  the  order   to  give   Liberty  to  those 

that  shall  buy  the  statues  of  Brass  at  Windsor,  to  transport 
them  beyond  the  Seas. 

Die  Veneris  10 '  die  Aprilis 

Sir  Edward  lieech  and  Mr.  Page  return  with  this  answer  from  the 
House  of  Commons : 

That  they  agree  ....  to  the  Ordinance  to  enable  such  as- 
shall  bu}'  the  bi-oken  Brass  Tomb  at  Windsor,  for  the  pay- 
ing that  Garrison,  to  transport  it  beyond  seas. 

(Same  day) 

Ordered  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament : 
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That  sucli  Person  or  Persons  as  shall  buy  the  Brass  Statues  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Images  there  defaced,  and  the 
other  broken  pieces  of  Brass,  shall  have  Liberty  to  trans- 
port them  beyond  tlie  Seas,  for  making  their  best  advantage 
of  them. 


APPENDIX  IX. 


Extracts  from  the  Chapter  Becords  of  St.  George  s,  Windsor,  respecting 
the  Toinh  House  of  Henry  VIII  (iioif  known,  as  the  Prince  Consort 
Memorial  Chapel). 

1613.  May. — At  the  same  Chapter  it  was  also  agreed  that  answer 
should  be  given  to  Sir  John  Trevor  OflBcer  of  H.M.  Works  in  the 
C/astle  that  the  Dean  and  Canons  had  nothing  to  do  with  Henry  the 
7th  his  Chappel  for  that  my  Lord  Treasurer  had  appointed  from  time 
to  time  an  oificer  for  the  keeping  of  the  same. 

1619.     May  18.     A  Warrant  for  Keeping  ye  toomh. 

Whereas  ye  keeping  of  ye  Keyes  of  ye  toombhouse  by  his  M''*'* 
free  Chappell  of  St.  George  in  Windsor  Castle  where  ye  toomh  of  King 
Henry  ye  8th  doth  lye  hath  usually  been  heretofore  in  ye  hands  or 
Keeping  of  ye  Verger  of  ye  same  free  Chappell.  These  are  tliere- 
fore  to  require  you  ye  Dean  and  Canons  of  ye  same  free  Chappell  to 
command  those  who  have  ye  keeping  of  ye  same  keyes  of  ye  toorab- 
house  aforesaid  to  deliver  to  this  bearer  John  Darknall  now  verger  there 
ye  said  Keyes  y*  hee  may  have  ye  keeping  and  custody  theroreof  and 
these  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  that  behalfe 
Given  at  the  Court  at  Greenwich  this  IStli  day  of  May  1619. 

Pembroke. 

1626.  Whereas  I  have  thought  good  to  continue  and  confirm  unto 
John  Darknell  now  Verger  of  His  M*^'®^  free  Chappell  of  St.  George 
in  Windsor  Castle  ye  custody  of  ye  Keyes  of  ye  toomhhouse  of  King 
Henry  ye  8th,  adjoining  to  ye  said  Chappell  together  with  ye  keeping 
of  ye  said  toonibhouse.  These  are  to  pray  and  require  you  ye  said 
Dean  and  Canons  of  ye  said  Chappell  and  all  such  other  whom  it 
may  concern  y"-  ye  permit  and  sull'er  ye  said  John  Darknall  freely 
and  quietly  to  keep  and  enjoy  ye  said  Keyes  together  with  ye 
custody  of  ye  said  toombhouse  in  as  free  and  beneficial  manner  as  he 
or  any^  other  his  predecessors  have  ever  heretofore  enjoyed  ye  same 
and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Whitehall,  ye  21st 
March  1626. 

[1704]  Whereas  1  have  thought  good  to  continue  and  confii-m  unto 
Benjamin  Lamb  now  Verger  of  Her  Majesties  free  Chapel  of  St. 
George  in  Windsor  Castle  the  custody  of  the  Keyes  of  the  Toomb 
House  of  King  Henry  the  8th  adjoining  the  said  Chapel  together 
with  the  Keeping  of  the  said  Toomb  House.  These  are  to  pray  and 
require  you  the  said  Dean  and  Canons  of  the  said  Chapell  and  all 
.such  other  whom  it  may  concern  that  you  permit  and  suffer  the 
t-aid  Benjamin  Lamb  freely  and  quietly   to   keep  and  enjoy  the  said 
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Keycs  togetliei-  with  <Iie  custody  <jf  the  said  Toonil)  House  in  as 
free  and  bcneticial  manner  as  lie  or  any  other  liis  j)redecessors  have 
over  lieretofoi'o  enjoyed  the  same  aiid  for  so  doing  tliis  shall  be  your 
warrant.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  7th  day  of  March,  in 
(he  3rd  year  of  Her  Majesty's  Keign. 

Kknt. 

To  the  Rev.  !)i'.  Hascard, 
Dean  of  Windsor. 

Benjamin  Lamb's  warrant  for 

the  custody  of  King  Henry  the 

8th  Toomb  House. 


THE  METHODS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH,  BEING 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  AT  THE  SHREWS- 
BURY MEETING. 

Bv  Sir  HENRY  II.  HOWOETH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.* 

I  should  forfeit  your  good  opinion  of  me  if  I  did  not 
confess  to  feeling  embarrassed  by  the  position  in  which, 
by  your  favour,  I  find  myself.  The  honour  and  distinc- 
tion of  filling  a  chair  which  has  been  occupied  by  so 
many  better  men  than  myself  is  qualified  with  every  doubt 
and  difficulty.  When  I  look  round  this  room  I  see  before 
me  not  only  those  gifted  with  greater  knowledge  than  I 
possess,  but  who  have  had  greater  opportunities,  and  have 
not  had  the  work  which  they  love,  continually  interfered 
with  by  manifold  cares  and  duties.  You  will  accept  this 
as  my  apology  for  the  disintegrated  and  elementary 
remarks  which  I  shall  impose  upon  you. 

In  selecting  a  subject  on  which  to  address  you,  I  have 
felt  it  would  not  be  profitable  or  interesting  to  merely 
index  the  progress  of  archaeology  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  nor  to  condense  the  county  history  of  Shropshire 
into  a  necessarily  dry  and  compressed  guide  to  local 
antiquities  which  you  must  know  better  than  I  can  know. 
I  have  thought  it  more  profitable  to  devote  a  little  time 
to  considering  some  of  the  methods  of  archceoloffical 
research,  as  they  have  been  enlarged  and  developed  in  late 
years,  and  to  condensing  some  of  the  more  general  con- 
clusions that  have  been  reached,  and  more  especially 
to  illustrate  them  from  my  own  desultory  studies. 

The  ArchjBological  Institute  has  always  been  a  most 
catholic  mother.  In  her  ample  lap  she  has  welcomed 
every  kind  of  fruit  which  the  cornucopias  of  research  has 
poured  out  to  illustrate  the  drama  of  human  life.  Her 
aim  and  object  has   been,   as  far   as  possible,  to  give  a 

*  Delivered  in  the  Guildhall,  Shrewsbury,  July  24th,  1894. 
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jiic^ture  of  the  sometimes  gay  and  soiiu-times  gloomy 
procession  which  our  race  has  formed  as  it  lias  tramped 
aloiifr  the  avenues  of  time,  from  the  land  of  mist  and 
cloud  to  tlie  land  of  darkness.  l'>very  fact,  however 
recorded,  whether  preserved  in  words  or  graven  in  the 
universal  lanj^uao-e  in  which  the  ruins  of  art  are  enshrined, 
has  been  welcome.  It  has  taught  the  lesson  that  history 
means  something  more  than  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples,  it  means  painting  the  picture  of  the  past  and 
joining  together  the  broken  pieces  which  have  escaped 
its  heavy  foot  into  a  mosaic,  in  which  we  may  see  how 
our  fathers  lived,  as  well  as  what  their  aims  and  ideals 
were.  It  means  teaching  how  far  our  ancestors  had 
progressed  in  making  life  tolerable  and  decorating  it 
with  sunshine,  as  well  as  unriddling  the  meaning  of  the 
terribly  tragic  chapters  in  which  we  read  how  mighty 
•empires,  in  which  greatness  and  glory  were  combined 
and  in  which  prosperity  seemed  anchored  as  firmly  as  one 
of  the  brave  oaks  of  your  own  county,  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  their  people  slaughtered  and  destroyed,  their 
palaces  and  temples  reduced  to  dust  and  their  fertile  fields 
once  more  occupied  by  the  pelican  and  the  jackal.  It 
was  once  the  custom  to  despise  some  of  these  lessons. 
The  antiquary  was  a  connoisseur,  whose  studies  were 
dominated  by  taste,  and  not  by  knowledge.  To  admire, 
to  study,  and  to  review  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  art ;  to 
do  the  same  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  Eenais- 
sance — these  were  his  alms,  Phidias  and  Michael  A ngelo 
his  ideals. 

It  was  only  when  the  tide  was  flowing  highest  that 
it  was  deemed  profitable  to  study  it.  Hence  why  the 
collections  and  the  museums  gathered  in  former  centuries 
are  so  wanting  in  historic  value.  They  represent  the 
phases  of  taste  as  applied  to  the  arts  of  other  days,  and 
the  various  measures  and  standards  which  the  change  of 
taste  has  created — sometimes  inspired  by  nature  alone 
and  sometimes  by  nature  bewigged  and  powdered.  We 
have  advanced  from  this  position.  We  have  learnt  that 
the  ebb  as  well  as  the  flow  of  the  tide  is  of  supreme 
interest  to  us.  Hence,  while  we  admire  and  rejoice  in 
some  masterpiece  like  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  we  are 
•  constrained  to  devote  a  corresponding  study  to  the  rude 
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bas-reliefs    from  the  temples  of  Copan  and  the  ruder  aud 
more  homely  products  of  the  old  stone  men. 

We  can  scarcely  realize  that  hardly  a  generation  has 
gone  by  when,  at  the  British  Museum,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  admit  only  classical  antiquities  as  worth}'-  of  collection, 
and  that  the  priceless  treasures  dug  up  by  Faussett  and 
Eolfe  were  treated  as  rubbish,  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
that  sanctuar}^  of  the  arts,  and  had  to  seek  a  home  in  a 
provincial  museum.  Fifty  years  ago  a  man  who  had 
devoted  his  time,  his  purse,  and  his  knowledge  to  creating 
a  worthy  department  of  British  antiquities,  would  not 
have  been  rewarded  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  but 
would  have  been  treated  b}'  the  students  of  so-called 
high  art  as  a  barbarian  and  a  philistine,  fit  only  to  consort 
with  people  like  you  and  me.  We  have  changed  all  this, 
but  its  miscliie\'ous  results  still  remain.  If  we  go  to  the 
British  Museum  we  shall  tind  the  noblest  collection  of 
Greek  art  in  the  world.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  quite 
unapproachable,  thanks  to  the  labours,  the  zeal,  and  the 
taste  of  many  good  men,  and  notably  of  the  late  and  the 
present  curators  of  that  department.  But  when  we  turn 
to  Eome — Eome,  the  mother  of  modern  Europe — Rome, 
the  Britain  of  old  days,  the  great  type  of  practical  good 
sense  in  government ;  the  Rome  whose  roads  and  bridges, 
whose  colonies  and  towns,  whose  laws  and  municipal 
institutions  were  only  rivalled  by  our  own,  and  which 
ruled  the  world  for  a  thousand  years  and  more — where 
are  we  to  look  for  an  adequate  picture  of  the  life  her 
citizens  led,  of  the  vast  colonial  dependencies  she 
controlled  ?  We  have  a  few  busts  and  inscriptions.  We 
have  a  fair  collection  of  so-called  Romano-Greek  sculp- 
ture, and  a  certain  number  of  domestic  utensils  and  other 
objects  mixed  up  with  and  undiscriminated  from  the 
remains  of  Greece.  We  also  have  a  room  devoted  to 
the  antiquities  of  Roman  Britain,  and  then  we  find  the 
mistress  of  many  legions  and  the  mother  of  us  all  treated 
everywhere  as  a  sort  of  Cinderella  to  her  more  favoured 
sister  Greece,  a  mere  outhouse  and  barn  attached  to  a 
Greek  palace.  Our  contention  is  that  there  ought  to  be 
in  our  great  museum,  if  not  a  special  department  of 
Roman  antiquities,  at  least  special  rooms  devoted  to  them 
worthy  of  the  fame  of  Rome  and  of  its  importance  in 
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liiiman  history.^  For  many  of  us  who  love  art,  but  also 
love  history,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  what  were 
the  surroundings  ot"  Tiberius  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  of 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  certain  forms  of  art,  such  as  portrair,  sculpture, 
silversmiths'  work,  glass,  carvings  in  coloured  marbles 
and  rare  stones  ;  &c.,  reached  a  higher  general  level  in 
Roman  than  in  Greek  times.  The  prosaic  Romans,  like 
the  Dutch,  were  great  patrons  of  portraiture  and  of  the 
arts  of  life.  What  is  true  of  the  neglect  of  the  earlier 
Rome  is  much  more  true  of  Byzantine  Rome,  the  Rome 
of  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  the  Rome  which  inspired 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  the  glorious  buildings  at 
Ravenna  and  Spoletro,  which  shook  hands  with  the 
East,  and  by  this  means  wedded  fresh  ideas  to  those 
which  were  becoming  stagnant.  Because  Gibbon  entitled 
liis  work  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Bimian  Empire,  we 
have  acquired  an  entirely  mistaken  perspective  in  regard 
to  the  part  played  by  Byzantium  in  the  history  of  art. 
Byzantium  lived,  thrived,  and  flourished  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  Goths  had  taken  Rome.  Nor  are  the  code 
of  Justhiian,  the  histories  of  Procopius  and  Constantine, 
and  the  niaj^rnificent  buildiniys  dating  from  this  time  and 
scattered  all  over  the  yEgean,  signals  of  decay  and  de- 
crepitude, but  the  reverse  ;  and  j^et,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  an  adequate  collection  of  objects  to  illustrate  Byzantine 
art,  its  rich  barbaric  sarcophagi,  its  enamels,  silver  plate, 
etc.  ? 

My  object  in  naming  these  things  is  to  point  a  moral. 
I  am  afraid  the  old  Adam,  if  he  be  not  still  among  us,  has 
left  his  shadow  behind,  and  there  remains  much  for  this 
great  and  powerful  society  to  urge  and  to  press.  Archae- 
ology is  the  study  of  history  by  its  monuments,  and  not 
a  branch  of  aesthetics.  Let  us  by  all  means  guard  our 
taste  and  accumulate  the  highest  and  the  best,  btit  let  us 
also  be  eclectic  and  catholic,  and  realize  that  the  highest 
and  the  best  of  all  phases  of  art  are  of  supreme  value ; 
and,  further,  that  what  we  mean  by  history  is  not  only  the 

'  Since  this  was  -written  a  small  and  long  cacli  Roman  province  may  have  a 

instructive  collection  of   Gallo-Roman  sjiecial  corner  to  itself  emphasizing  the 

bronzes  has  been  put  together  in  a  special  fact  that  Rome  meant  a  great  deal  more 

case,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  than  Italy. 
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■histor)^  of  kings  and  armies,  of  great  nobles  and  great 
philosophers,  and  of  the  arts  they  patronized,  but  also  that 
of  the  cro^Yd  by  whose  continuous  labour  the  world  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  subdued,  and  whose  homely 
and  prosaic  surroundings  have  a  dramatic  interest  of  their 
own.  If  this  be  one  great  lesson  which  the  wider  horizon 
of  modern  arcliEeological  stud}'-  has  taught  us,  another 
and  an  equally  important  one  is  that  of  the  continuity  of 
art.  What  Herbert  Spencer  and  Darwin  have  pressed 
upon  the  students  of  natural  history,  we  antiquaries  learnt 
long  before  in  regard  to  art,  namely,  that  there  are  no 
jerks  and  jumps  in  its  history,  but  a  continuous  flow,  and 
not  only  a  continuous  flow,  but  something  more.  It  was 
formerly  the  notion  that  when  art  took  an  apparently  new 
departure  and  became  rejuvenated  after  a  long  period  of 
stagnation,  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement  from  within. 
We  now  know  that  in  almost  every  case  this  rejuvenescence 
was  due  to  contact  with  some  new  ideas  which  came  in 
from  the  outside.  A  new  graft  into  the  old  tree  was  the 
real  source  of  the  better  fruit. 

Let  me  take  some  examples.  When  the  Mongols,  who 
were  then  masters  of  China,  conquered  Persia,  they  im- 
ported great  numbers  of  Persian  workmen,  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  change  in  the  decoration  of  Chinese  porce- 
lain, bronzes,  &c.  I  believe  the  knowledge  of  making 
blue  and  white  china  then  first  penetrated  to  the  far  East, 
for  I  know  no  specimen  of  it  dating  from  before  the  time 
of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  subsequent  domination  of  the 
Chinese  in  Persia  similarly  affected  the  decoration  and  the 
shapes  of  Persian  objects.  This  was  again  repeated  when 
in  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
flooded  Persia,  Southern  India,  and  Egypt  with  Chinese 
porcelain.  The  vases  made  by  the  Moors  at  Majorca  and 
Valencia  and  perhaps  also  in  Sicily  were  probablj^the  imme- 
diate daughters  of  the  art  fabrics  of  Egypt,  and  were  certainly 
the  mothers  of  the  Italian  majolica.  The  blaze  of  flowers  and 
ribbons  which  suddenly  broke  out  this  year  in  the  hats  and 
bonnetsof  English  women,  without  any  apparent  motive,  can 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  a  famous  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  where  an  explanation  of  the  change  is  forth- 
coming. The  Japanese  are  said  to  have  lost  their  eye  for 
colour  and  form,  because  their  old  art  has  champed  recentlv 
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for  the  worse.  They  have  been,  in  fact,  inoculated  witli 
luiro])caii  taste,  as  they  have  been  Hooded  witli  European 
})i<)(lucts.  The  story  is  apparently  universal.  We  see 
the  river  come  out  of  its  mountain  fountain  and  flow  down 
blue  and  sparklinrr.  Presently  we  find  the  colour  of  its 
water  change  to  milky  white,  and  realize  an  explanatton 
when  we  trace  the  new  colour  to  some  afiluent  waterino: 
another  soil  which  has  come  and  joined  its  waters  ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lihone  after  it  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  milky  and  the  blue  streams  flow  side 
by  side,  as  the  new  bonnets  and  hats  of  every  fantastic 
shape  and  colour  are  mingled  with  older  and  more  chaste 
designs  on  older  and  more  sensible  people.  The  great 
lesson  of  all  is  continuity. 

Again,  to  take  another  illustration  from  natural  history, 
a  lesson  of  these  later  times  in  archaeology  has  been  that  of 
"  survival."  We  find  all  kinds  of  archaic  survivals — in 
our  speech,  in  our  fairy  stories,  in  our  clothes — ever}-- 
where  in  fact.  Crystallized  boulders  of  older  strata  of 
human  life,  which  have  been  preserved  accidentally  in 
another  matrix,  and  to  those  who  are  willing  to  read 
their  lesson,  reflecting  unmistakable  features  of  another 
time.  When  we  see  the  Italian  peasant  going  on  pilgrim- 
ages to  different  altars  of  Our  Lady  to  be  cured  of 
different  human  ills,  are  w^e  not  reminded  of  the  similar 
practices  in  an  age  when  Venus  and  her  shrines  were 
scattered  over  the  same  country,  and  each  shrine  had  its 
own  Venus,  just  as  each  altar  has  its  own  "  Lady  "  endowed 
with  different  healing  powers  ?  How  curious  it  is  to  go 
to  a  l:ermiss  in  some  old  Dutch  town,  such  as  Middle- 
burgh,  or  Delft,  and  to  see  the  women  with  their 
curiously-shaped  lace  caps,  and  to  be  told  that  it  is  still 
quite  possible  to  distinguish  the  Eoman  Catholic  families 
from  the  Protestant  ones,  the  distinction  in  the  caps 
having  arisen  in  the  fiercer  days  of  the  sixteenth  centur}'. 
We  may  there  examine  the  bags  full  of  curiously-shaped 
and  coloured  cakes  sold  in  the  booths,  and  see  the  round- 
abouts and  rude  swing-boats  loaded  with  perfectly  sane 
people,  many  of  them  sixty  or  seventy  years  old ;  and 
then  turn  to  Teniers'  great  pictures  at  Amsterdam,  and 
see  precisely  the  same  cakes  and  the  same  roundabouts 
fiQ'ured  there!     Are  not  the  wooden  houses  coloured  with 
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red  ochre  which  dot  the  Christiania  fiord  tlie  very  same  that, 
were  introduced  I33'  the  Dutch  there  in  the  grand  old  days  of 
the  jN'orwescian  herring-iishino-  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
Are  not  the  bull-fights  in  Spain  direct  survivals  of  the 
exhibitions  in  the  circus,  no  doubt  introduced  everywhere 
by  the  Eomans,  Spain  having  preserved  its  Eoman  colour 
more  than  any  other  European  community,  just  as  Spain 
was  the  most  essentially  Eoman  of  all  the  colonies  ? 

Have  we  not  our  own  fossil  customs  everywhere  ?  The 
aldermen  and  common  councillors  of  London  when  decked 
in  their  state  robes  might  be  living  in  Plantagenet  times, 
and  the  beef-eaters  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  The 
two  ridiculous  buttons  at  the  back  of  our  coats,  and  the 
bands  which  barristers  wear,  are  useless  relics  of  once 
useful  o-arments,  the  one  datino-  from  the  time  when  there 
was  a  necessity  for  buttoning  back  the  flaj^s  of  the  long 
coats  when  George  H  was  king,  and  the  other  remains 
of  the  long  collars  of  King  James  the  First's  time.  Are 
not  our  judges'  wigs  directly  traceable  to  the  baldness 
of  Louis  XIV  ?  These  useless  things,  like  the  many 
useless  and  monstrous  and  offensive  adjectives  used  by 
cabmen,  and  sometimes  by  schoolboys,  are  mere  survivals 
of  things  once  useful.  The  games  played  by  school 
children  in  the  gutter  preserve  the  ritual  of  primaeval 
worship  and  the  social  customs  of  prima3val  times. 
Hence,  as  I  have  always  urged,  it  becomes  important  and 
interesting  not  only  to  trace  the  origin  of  things,  but  also 
their  final  departure.  Our  dictionary-makers  are  most 
diligent  hunters .  of  the  first  usage  of  words.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  if  they  were  also  to  record  the  last  use  of  the 
obsolete  words,  the  dying  flicker  of  a  living  light  ?  The 
very  fact  we  are  referrmg  to  has  sometimes  perverted 
archaeological  reasonino^.  Because  the  Shetland  islanders 
still  use  stone  lamps  and  cups,  it  does  not  follow,  as 
some  have  urged,  that  a  Stone  Age  in  Britain  is  entirely 
a  mistake.  It  only  means,  of  course,  that  in  remote 
corners  the  very  old  art  has  lived  on,  just  as  in  the 
names  of  the  old  mountains  and  rivers  the  language  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  has  frequently  been  preserved. 
These  touches  of  poetry  in  our  very  prosaic  lives  are 
as  much  relics  of  an  old  historical  horizon  as  the  fossils 
which  have  been   found   by   German    geologists    in    the 
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far-travelled  limestone  boulders  which  strew  their  country, 
and  which  belong  to  an  ai^^e  not  directly  represented 
in  the  solid  strata  of  the  district.  The  lessons  we  are 
discussing  are  notably  prominent  in  the  more  recent  works 
on  philology,  in  which  loan  words  and  terms  foreign 
to  the  language  have  been  carefully  sifted  out,  and  v;e 
have  tlnis  been  enabled  to  lind  not  oid}^  the  origin  of 
many  arts  and  customs,  but  the  stage  and  culture  at  which 
different  originally  connected  races  had  arrived  at  the  time 
when  they  separated.  This  we  can  do  by  comparing 
their  common  names  for  homely  or  other  objects.  The 
same  with  folk-lore,  and  the  same  with  the  rituals  of 
different  religions,  all  of  them  being  among  the  most 
conservative  of  institutions.  This  multiplication  of 
avenues  by  which  to  approach  the  thoughts  and  works  of 
the  old  men  has.  no  doubt,  made  our  inquir}^  more 
complicated  and  difficult ;  but  it  has  at  the  same  time 
made  Jthe  materials  almost  inexhaustible,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  solving  problems  once  deemed  insoluble  much 
more  hopeful. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  concrete  results  which 
our  more  powerful  analysis  has  enabled  us  to  compass. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  learnt  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
confuse  art  with  race.  We  cannot  chano-e  our  race — that 
is  indelibly  stamped  upon  us  by  Mature  ;  but  art — art  of 
every  kind — including  language,  is  not  an  inheritance 
from  Nature,  but  is  as  much  acquired  as  our  hats  and 
coats.  We  learn  all  our  arts.  Hence  we  must  be  perj^et- 
ually  on  our  guard  against  the  fallacy  that  because  art 
has  taken  a  new  departure,  therefore  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  race. 

Archaeology  is  a  science  which  can  only  be  profit- 
ably studied  on  inductive  methods.  Of  this  a  very 
notable  proof  is  the  discussion  on  the  origin  of  man,  a 
subject  upon  which  there  was  much  speculation  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  It  has  not  the  same  living  interest  for  us 
now.  The  fact  is  we  realize  that  materials  are  wanting  at 
present  to  enable  us  to  carry  the  study  very  far  in 
this  direction,  and  the  newly-fledged  hopes  of  a  c^uarter  of 
a  century  ago  have  not  fructified.  The  origin  of  the 
human  race,  so  far  as  archa3ological  research  goes,  is 
absolutely  beyond  our  ken,  and  those  who  are  determined 
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to  reacli  some  result  in  that  direction  must  go  to  the 
ixeolosist  for  their  facts  and  for  their  arguments.  Tlie 
moral  from  the  archaeological  vista  is  this  :  we  can  take  up 
the  various  specialized  and  elaborated  civilisations  which 
men  have  produced,  and  trace  them  up  to  simpler  and  less 
specialized  forms.  We  can  separate  the  tangle  created 
by  their  mutual  influence  upon  each  other,  and  trace  the 
enormous  changes  due  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  new 
ideas  and  new  processes,  of  new  weapons  and  new  tools. 
We  can  trace  the  complicated  pedigree  until  we  reach  an 
age  when  all  men  used  very  similar  tools,  and  had  very 
similar  arts.  The  cramping  influence  of  having  to  use 
the  same  often  stubborn  materials,  compelled  a  monotony 
of  form  and  of  ornament  which  is  in  itself  bewildering. 
Eventually  we  reach  a  stage  where  it  is  most  difficult  to 
discriminate  amoDg  races  or  their  characteristics  by  their 
art  alone. 

For  example,  the  polished  stone  axes  left  by  the  Caribs, 
those  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  those  found  in 
some  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  are  almost  indistinguishable. 
Yet  how  widely  separated  these  races  are  in  every 
respect !  We  may  thus  be  only  too  easily  deceived  in 
supposing  that  we  are  getting  nearer  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  when  our  goal  is  the 
inevitable  one,  that  with  his  rude  tools  primitive 
man  in  many  latitudes  was  constrained  to  surround 
himself  with  very  similar  surroundings.  A  corrective  to 
this  is  speedily  reached  when  we  turn  to  other  fields  of 
research,  such  as  language,  mythology,  and  physical 
constitution.  We  can  trace  back  the  languages  of  Egypt, 
of  Babylonia,  of  India,  and  China,  for  a  long  distance 
beyond  the  occurrence  of  regular  annals  in  those  coun- 
tries—back, in  fact,  to  the  Stone  Age  in  each,  and 
similarly  with  the  mythology,  and  the  result  is  that, 
instead  of  apparently  reaching  a  common  origin  and 
common  elements  in  them,  the  gap  between  them  seems  to 
get  wider  as  we  go  further  back,  until  we  have  to  confess 
that  if  there  was  a  common  fountain  to  the  various 
streams,  it  must  have  been  at  a  period  so  remote  that  we 
have  no  materials  at  present  by  which  to  trace  them  to  it. 
The  men  who  wrote  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  those  who  wrote 
the  Ej^ic  of  Sargon  the  First,  those  who  wrote   the  Vedas, 
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and  those  who  wrote  the  Chinese  classics,  if  they  were 
descended,  as  we  believe,  from  common  parents  must  liave 
been  isolated  from  each  other  for  a  long  period  in  order  to 
become  so  differentiated  at  such  iin  early  date.  These 
are  only  mere  samples. 

If  we  ranoe  further  afield  we  shall  find  the  same  lesson 
meeting  us  everywhere.  It  is  said  that  among  the  Indians 
of  Xortli  and  South  America  there  are  ninety  languages 
spoken  which  are  unintelligible  to  each  other.  Tlie  same 
problem  meets  us  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Siberia,  in  Indo- 
China,  and  elsewhere.  The  existence  of  these  lanauaijes 
is  a  perpetual  warning  to  us  to  be  careful  of  dogmatizing. 
How  can  we  explain  them  except  by  postulating  a  long 
period,  during  which  they  have  been  gradually  diverging 
from  each  other  ?  We  cannot  measure  this  period  by 
any  scale  or  measure.  When  we  compare  Icelandic  with 
Norwegian,  and  remember  how  long  ago  it  is  that 
Iceland  was  colonized — when  we  again  compare  the  Mongol 
language,  still  spoken  b}^  the  Buriats  in  Mongolia,  with 
the  lanofuao-e  of  the  letters  of  the  Mono-ol  khans  written 
to  the  French  kings  in  the  thirteenth  centur}^  we  shall 
have  a  measure  of  the  slowness  with  which  these  changes 
sometimes  accrue.  If  it  has  taken  sixteen  centuries  to 
convert  Latin  into  the  various  Eomance  languages,  how 
long  has  it  taken  for  the  diversion  of  the  various  Aryan 
forms  of  speech  from  one  original  language,  and  how 
much  longer  to  converge  the  Aryan,  Semitic  and  other 
families  of  language  upon  a  common  mother  ?  The  very 
question  is  full  of  romantic  difficulty,  assuredly  we  are  a 
long  W3ij  from  any  satisfactory  answer  to  it.  The  evidence 
of  language  and  of  mythology  is  supplemented  and 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  physical  features  of  our  race — 
features  which  seem  to  be  so  conservative  and  so  difficult 
to  alter.  If  we  examine  the  very  earliest  human  pictures 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  we  shall 
find  representatives  of  the  various  races  which  then 
bordered  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
features  and  in  physique  they  are  undistinguishable  from 
the  tribes  still  occupying  the  same  districts.  The  Negro, 
the  Nubian,  the  Coptic  fellaheen,  the  Semitic  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  are  there  pictured  as  we  know 
them  now. 
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The  earliest  monument.s  of  Babylonia  similarly  dis- 
criminate the  various  types  of  men  in  Mesopotamia. 
It  is  so,  also,  with  the  early  monuments  of  China,  of 
India,  of  Mexico,  and  Peru,  and  of  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  evidence  of  the  monuments  is 
supported  by  the  shapes  and  contours  of  the  skulls  which 
have  been  found  in  the  earliest  graves,  and  which  show 
not  merely  sporadic  variation,  but  variation  affecting 
great  classes.  All  this  assuredly  requires  us  to  postulate 
a  lono-  i)eriod  durincr  which  fresh  clian2;es  were  iucubatimr 
and  were  being  carried  forward.  AVe  have  no  means  oi 
knowing  how  long  this  was.  We  can  only  very  naturally 
conclude  that  since  so  little  change  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  4,000  years  in  the  languages,  the  customs 
and  physical  features  of  so  many  difierent  races,  we  must 
go  back  a  long  way  if  we  are  to  explain  the  differences  as 
they  exist. 

We  have  no  chronology  of  any  kind  for  these  misty 
regions.  Dates  entirely  fail  us.  In  Egypt  and  in 
Babylonia  anything  like  positive  chronological  data  fails 
about  2,500  B.C.,  while,  as  you  know,  the  Bible  dates  are, 
before  a  certain  period,  not  only  based  upon  those  of 
Babylonia,  but  they  have  been  preserved  in  an  entirely 
diflerent  shape  in  ilie  Masoretic,  the  Samaritan,  and  the 
Septuagint  versions,  and  there  is  no  means  of  rectifying 
them.  All  we  (3an  say  is  that  the  Masoretic  numbers, 
upon  which  Archbishop  Ussher's  chronology  was  based, 
and  which  was  the  basis  of  the  calculation  in  the  margins 
of  our  Bibles,  are  the  least  trustworthy  of  all,  and  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  sophisticated  and  altered. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a  work  of  my  own 
in  this  behalf,  namely,  that  which  I  have  entitled  "  The 
Mammoth  and  the  Flood,"  I  claim  to  have  shown  that  all 
the  evidence  we  possess — geological,  palieontological,  and 
archaeological — converges  with  singular  force  upon  one 
conclusion,  namely,  that  at  the  verge  of  human  history 
there  was  a  great  and  wide-spread  catastrophe,  which 
overwhelmed  a  large  part  of  rhe  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth  and  which  caused  great  destruction  of  men  and 
animals.  This  wide-spread  catastrophe  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  traditions  of  many  and  widely-scattered  peoples. 
It  possibly  accounts  for  the  isolation  of  many  races  in  our 
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own  day,  notably  in  districts  wltliout  o-rent  natural 
frontiers,  which  isolation  is  due  in  all  proljability  to 
the  destruction  of  interveninu"  links  between  the  various 
human  colonies  which  survivetl.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  this  catastrophe  that  wdiereas  man  is  the  most 
elastic  of  creatures  in  his  capacity  for  facing  and  over- 
coming difficulties,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  absolute 
gaj)  in  his  history  in  large  areas  in  Europe  unbridged 
by  any  remains  or  by  any  evidence.  How  are  we  to 
explain  this  ?  Once  man  has  occupied  the  ground 
he  is  not  likely  to  abandon  it  entirely  and  suddenly. 
Wherever  we  fmcl  one  set  of  men  driving  out  and 
superseding  auother,  we  have  evidence  of  gradual  change 
(of  overlapping).  In  the  hill  forts  of  Dorset  we  have 
Eoman  remains  mixed  with  those  of  the  Britons.  In  the 
Kentish  cemeteries  we  have  Eoman  remains  mixed  with 
Saxon.  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  it  is  not  only 
human  art  which  shows  a  gap,  but  a  whole  fauna 
suddenly  changes. 

As  my  old  friend,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  others 
have  shown,  not  a  single  mammoth  or  a  rhinoceros  has 
ever  occurred  with  the  remains  of  a  domesticated  animal. 
Not  a  scrap  of  pottery  nor  a  polished  implement  has 
occurred  with  the  earlier  men.  Since  there  are  no  traces 
of  a  transition,  it  is  clear  one  set  of  men  and  animals  did 
not  absorb  the  other.  To  myself  this  sudden  hiatus  and  gap 
means  the  occurrence  of  some  sudden  and  wide-spread 
catastrophe  which  desolated  a  wide  area,  and  destroyed  its 
living  creatures  in  greater  numbers,  and  the  re-colonization 
of  the  wasted  district  by  a  migration  from  elsewhere. 
To  this  great  catastrophe  the  traditions  of  mankind  go 
back,  as  do  the  geological  references  we  can  collect.  It 
forms  the  great  divide  in  earl}^  human  history. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misled.  Some  wild  writers 
have  argued  as  if  human  beings  were  quite  different  in 
kind  before  and  after  the  divide.  I  see  no  evidence 
whatever  of  this.  The  human  skulls  found  with  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals  by  Lund  in  the  caverns  of 
Brazil  have  all  the  characters  of  Indian  skulls,  while 
those  found  with  the  extinct  animals  in  Europe  have 
the  characters  of  European  skulls,  thus  showing  that  at 
this  period  the  native  races  of  America  and  of  Europe 
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had  already  been  differentiated,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  so-called  pala3olitliic,  or,  as  I  prefer 
to  call  them,  the  antediluvian,  men  of  Europe  did 
not  belong  to  one  race,  but  to  several.  Those  who 
find  certain  resemblances  to  simian  skulls  in  those  of 
antediluvial  man  overlook  the  power  of  drawing  shown 
in  the  etchings  of  animals  on  pieces  of  bone  found  in  the 
French  caves,  which  is  quite  unmatched  in  after  times 
until  we  reach  a  much  later  period,  while  the  harpoons, 
the  needles,  etc.,  are  most  skilfully  fashioned.  Whether 
the  simian  origin  of  man  be  a  fact  or  not,  it  is  clear  we 
have  no  evidence  in  archaeology  as  yet  to  bridge  the  gap. 
If  we  want  a  key  to  the  whole  position  we  must  turn  our 
backs  upon  civilized  man  and  explore  the  fertile  fields  of 
ethnography  and  the  multiform  types  which  we  find 
among  savage  and  semi-savage  races.  Many  of  these 
have  survived  from  the  time  before  the  great  catastrophe 
which  did  not  in  fact  affect  the  tropics.  In  these  latitudes 
we  can  find  abundant  material  to  study ;  showing  how 
man  with  very  rude  tools  has  fashioned  for  himself  at  least 
tolerable  surroundings.  These  various  tribes  of  savages 
are  generally  ignored  when  we  study  history  and  archae- 
ology. No  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Assuredly 
they  present  us  with  survivals  on  a  great  scale  by  which 
we  can  measure  and  test  the  phases  of  human  progress  in 
its  earlier  stages,  and  some  time,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able 
to  get  them  all  into  one  pedigree,  and  to  show  how  a  real 
continuity  combines  them  alL  Two  lessons  of  great 
moment  we  may  learn  from  them.  One  is  that  all  these 
varieties  of  language,  of  ornament,  of  dress,  must  have 
taken  a  very  long  time  to  develop  ;  and,  secondly,  when 
we  come  into  actual  contact  wdtli  them  we  are  struck  by 
the  further  fact  that  they  are  desperately  conservative. 
The  so-called  ring  money  which  marks  one  of  the  very 
early  chapters  of  our  archaeological  history  still  survives 
in  North  Eastern  Africa.  The  ornaments  and  the  customs. 
of  ancient  Egypt  may  be  still  found  living  in  the  Western 
Soudan  and  among  the  tribes  of  Ashanti,  while,  if  we  turn 
to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  we  shall  find  human  arts  still 
in  their  very  infancy,  and  so  far  as  we  know  and  can 
judge,  the  arts  of  these  races  have  remained  unchanged 
and   unaltered    since   those   primitive   times,    when    the 
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Australians  first  introduced  the  dog  into  Australia,  which 
means,  when  the  extinct  Australian  animals  were  still 
living,  while  we  shall  find  among  the  very  backward 
Bushmen  and  Esquimaux  a  ])Ower  of  drawinii;  animals, 
etc.,  comparable  with  that  of  the  cave  men,  and  languages 
remarkable  for  their  structure  and  capacity. 

A  third  lesson  which  we  learn  is  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  in  fact  an  every-day  occurrence,  for  two 
civilizations  Avhicli  have  reached  very  different  stages  to 
co-exist  alongside  of  each  other  contemporaneously  in  the 
same  area.  The  Australian  and  the  Englishman  live 
alongside  of  each  other,  as  the  Lapp  and  the  Norwegian, 
nay,  to  come  nearer  home,  as  the  vagabond  gypsy  and  the 
sedentary  Oxford  Professor,  and  we  are  led  from  this  fact  to 
the  induction  which  has  been  too  often  forgotten  or  over- 
looked, that  the  same  thing  must  always  have  been.  We 
talk  of  a  Stone  A  o-e,  of  a  Bronze  Age  and  of  an  Iron  A<2;e, 
and  these  are  excellent  terms  when  we  apply  them  to 
some  particular  area  like  Scandinavia,  to  which  they  were 
first  applied ;  but  they  are  misleading  when  universally 
used.  Many  savages  are  still  living,  or  were  quite 
recently,  in  the  Stone  Age,  the  Shell  Age,  or  the  Wooden 
Age,  like  the  Australians,  the  Marquesan  Islanders,  and 
the  Indians  of  the  Amazons,  while  alongside  of  them  were 
living  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  who  were  not  only 
livincy  in  the  Iron  Ao-e,  but  had  learnt  to  harness  steam  to 
iron,  and  to  multiply  human  labour  tenfold.  Not  only  so, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  there  may  be  a  great 
jump  in  civilization  from  a  very  low  to  a  very  high  step 
on  the  ladder  without  the  necessity  or  the  possibility  even 
of  intermediate  steps.  A  Bronze  Age  or  a  Copper  Age  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  intervene  between  the  hewers  of  rude 
stones  or  of  polished  stones  in  the  Pacific  and  many  parts 
of  America  and  their  adoption  of  iron  ;  and  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  stage  we  sometimes  associate  with  paleo- 
lithic man  (very  wrongly,  as  I  think),  namely,  that  in 
which  the  Tasmanians  and  Australians  lately  lived,  may 
be  immediately  followed  by  an  Iron  Age.  I  say  wrongly, 
because  we  cannot  argue  that  the  men  who  lived  in  our 
prehistoric  caves  and  were  contemporaries  of  the  mam- 
moth, whose  portrait  they  scratched  on  ivory,  were  at  the 
same  stage  of  culture  as  the  low  type  of  men.  discovered  in 
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Tasmanica  Diogenes  was  a  philosopher,  and  not  a  dog,  as 
he  called  himself,  although  he  lived  in  something  very  like 
a  kennel,  and  the  men  who  invented  and  elaborated  the 
Yedanta  philosophy,  although  living  with  the  simplest  sur- 
roundings, are  not  to  be  measured  with  the  untutored  and 
unreclaimed  wild  hunters  of  the  Kurdish  Mountains,  among 
whom  the  arts  of  life  are  at  least  as  much  advanced. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  lesson  a  little  more  concretely  to 
the  complicated  story  of  human  progress.  If  we  take  our 
archaeological  telescope  and  look  back  through  the 
avenues  of  time,  we  shall  reach  a  period  when  the  great 
civilizations  of  the  world  were  still  incubating,  and  when 
in  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  Asia  the  many  and 
scattered  tribes  were  living  very  much  as  we  can  see 
tribes  now  living  in  savage  countries,  some  by  huntino. 
some  by  fishing,  and  some,  no  doubt,  leading  a  pastoral 
life.  This  stage  in  Europe  and  its  borders  is  marked 
archasologically  by  what  we  call  palaeolithic  or  ante- 
diluvian man.  Some  have  compared  him  with  the 
Esquimaux,  because  the  Esquimaux,  like  him,  have  artistic 
instincts  and  can  draw  well,  and  because  their  surroundings 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  an  Arctic  character. 

All  this  is  very  doubtful,  and,  in  fact,  misleading.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  cave  man  of  Europe  was  completely 
exterminated,  as  his  companions  the  mammoth  and  the 
hairy  rhinoceros  were,  and  has  left  no  descendants.  His 
remains  are  found  in  the  caves,  and  are  cased  with  stalag- 
mite which  effectually  separates  them  from  their  successors. 
The  immio-rants  who  succeeded  them  are  reco^'nised  bv 
their  long,  narrow  skulls,  b}'  their  employing  domesticated 
animals  and  cultivated  plants,  and  by  their  burying  their 
dead  in  loni?  barrows.  Whence  tliev  came  we  cannot 
positively  sa}^,  but  v/e  may  reasonably  conjecture  it  was 
from  some  country  where  the  animals  and  plants  just  named 
were  indigenous  in  the  wild  state.  In  their  graves  in 
Britain  no  metal  objects  have  been  found,  no  tanged  or 
barbed  arrow-heads,  while  the  pottery  is  of  the  rudest 
character,  marked  by  cylindrical  shapes. 

In  one  respect  these  long  mounds  present  us  with  a 
puzzle.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  among  barbarous 
races  few  things  are  more  likel}'  to  have  been  closely 
studied   and  more  important  than   the  ritual  of   burial, 
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and  yet  we  find  the  practices  of  hnrial  and  of  cremation 
both  in  vogue.  It  lias  ])een  tlionglit  that  the  two  prac- 
tices were,  in  fact,  contemporary  from  the  commencement. 
In  this  I  cannot  agree.  In  the  South  of  England  burial 
was  almost  universal  among  the  long  barrow  men,  lu 
Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  cremation  ;  but  Mr.  Ander- 
son has  shown  that  even  there  burial  seems  to  have 
preceded  burning,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  burning  tlie 
dead  body  was  distinctly  an  innovation  introduced  by  the 
men  wdio  succeeded  those  with  the  long  heads,  and  that 
originally  it  was  unknown  among  those  men,  I  think  my 
distinguished  friend,  Canon  Greenwell,  our  first  authority 
on  such  a  question,  would  agree  in  this  conclusion.  Again, 
there  is  another  curious  distinction,  which  is  apparently 
a  superficial  one.  When  stone  w^as  not  to  be  had  the 
bodies  w^ere  laid  in  the  ground  in  a  more  or  less  crouching 
attitude  and  covered  in  with  earth.  Otherwise,  chambers 
were  built  up  of  boulders  or  other  rough  stones,  which 
were  approached  by  long  galleries  open  to  the  outside, 
apparently  simulating  underground  dwellings,  in  which 
whole  families  or  clans  were  buried.  These,  again,  were 
supplanted  when  the  new  men  with  round  heads  came  in 
by  stone  boxes  or  cists  closed  all  round,  the  introduction 
of  wdiich  was,  in  general,  coincident  with  that  of  burning, 
although  there  was  undoubtedly  some  overlapping.  Who, 
then,  were  these  long-headed  men  ?  The  early  long- 
headed race  of  Britain  has,  according  to  fair  evidence, 
left  its  trace  in  Europe  in  the  long-headed,  dark-skinned, 
black-haired  Basques,  and  in  Britain  itself  they  seem  to 
have  survived  in  the  Silurians  of  Glamorganshire  (de- 
scribed by  the  Eoman  writers)  and  in  the  small  black- 
haired  people  of  South  Wales  and  of  parts  of  Ireland. 
Traces  of  the  Basque  language  have  been  said  to  be  found 
in  the  Celtic  languages,  but  this  particular  branch  of  the 
field  has  been  hitherto  very  little  explored,  nor  have  the 
local  place-names  in  those  districts  where  the  race  may  be 
supposed  to  have  survived.  Here,  then,  we  seem  to  have 
a  clue  which  points  to  the  men  with  the  long  heads* 
having  come  from  the  south-west.  The  Basques  have 
their  nearest  relations  in  North  Africa,  where  a  race 
which  buried,  and  did  not  burn  its  dead  once  occupied 
the  country,  whose  remains  are  still  to  be  found  among 
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the  Berbers  and  Ivabyles  of  the  Atlas  range  and  among 
the  Guanches  of  the  Canary  Islands.  And  these  races 
of  the  Atlas  take  us  on  again  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
where  tlie  early  Egyptians  are  now  recognised  to  have 
had  close  relations  of  blood,  etc.,  with  the  Libyans  and 
other  North  African  tribes.  They  were,  as  you  know, 
almost  fanatically  devoted  to  the  practice  of  burial,  as 
contrasted  with  burning,  in  disposing  of  their  dead.  In 
this  behalf  it  is  curious  to  remember  the  distribution  of 
the  so-called  cromlechs,  which  are  merely  chambered 
tombs  of  another  form.  They  are  found  in  Syria  all 
round  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  in  the 
maritine  parts  of  Gaul,  all  over  Britain,  where  they  have 
not  been  displaced  by  the  plough  and  harrow.  They 
abound  in  Holland  and  occur  again  in  Scandinavia,  and 
fieem  to  point  to  this  primitive  stock  having  migrated  from 
west  to  east  in  Western  Europe  along  the  sea-board.  This 
line  of  migration  leads  us  eventually  to  the  Nile  Valley 
as  a  goal,  and  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  that  valley  were  first  cousins  of  our  long 
barrow  men.  There,  under  favourable  conditions  of  a 
pure  climate  and  access  to  the  necessary  tools  and 
weapons  of  culture,  and  perhaps  also  under  the  stimula- 
tino-  influence  of  a  mixture  of  blood  which  is  so  often  a 
rejuvenator  of  ideas,  there  developed  a  race  which, 
although  unacquainted  with  metal,  produced  a  wonder- 
ful culture — that  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  old  Empire. 

We  have  as  yet  found  no  traces  of  a  beoiunino-  of  this 
culture  on  the  spot,  and  until  quite  recently,  when 
Professor  Petrie  has  made  some  remarkable  discoveries  at 
Coptos,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  issue,  we 
seem  to  have  in  the  monuments  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dynasty  every  kind  of  excellence  we  associate  with 
Egyptian  art  fully  developed,  including  its  hieroglyphical 
writing,  its  strange  mythology,  etc.,  and  all  the  while 
Egypt  was  still  in  what  the  Scandinavian  antiquaries 
describe  as  the  Stone  Age.  Wliether  this  art  was 
imported  with  the  race  which  developed  it  in  the  Nile 
valley,  or  was  entirely  indigenous,  we  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribes  who  are  now  represented  by  the  Bishirins,  Hadan 
dowahs,  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  eastern  Soudan,  or  by 
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the  Berbers  of  the  AtLas  range,  who  border  tlie  Xile  valley 
on  either  hand,  and  nuist  have  done  so  for  a  very  long 
period.  One  thing  seems  clear,  that  for  a  very  consider- 
able period  the  higher  art  of  the  Xile  Valley  was  if-'olated, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  that  of  its  neighbours. 
To  us  this  art  is  supremely  interesting,  because  we  can 
trace  its  progress  step  by  step  through  manifold  vicissi- 
tudes for  4,000  years.  Let  me,  however,  point  out  that 
this  applies  to  the  higher  arts  only.  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  when  we  examine  the 
later  stone  remains  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  which 
the  forms  seem  sometimes  imitated  from  metal  ones,  we 
cannot  possibly  doubt  that  the  so-called  ri[)ple  marking 
of  the  delicately-fashioned  daggers,  the  finely  serrated 
edges  of  the  same  weapons,  and  the  hatchet-shaped 
arrowheads  found  there  prove  some  contact  direct  or 
indirect  with  the  men  who  fashioned  flint  objects  in  Egypt 
precisely  in  the  same  way. 

I  ought  not  to  overlook  mentioning  here  the  vast 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  British  Museum  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  under  the  vigorous  management  of  Dr.  Budge, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  seems  a  pity  to  confuse 
the  ingenuous  student  by  exhibiting  Greek  and  Eoman 
objects  from  Alexandria  in  connection  with  the  arts  of 
the  old  Egyptians,  and  it  would  be  well  also  if  scientific 
archaeology,  as  tested  and  w^orked  out  in  the  admirable 
diggings  of  Mr.  Petrie,  were  more  closely  followed.  It  is 
now  quite  possible  to  separate  objects  according  to 
certain  great  lines  of  progress  in  tlie  arts,  the  key  being 
tlie  only  one  available,  namely,  the  different  stages  at 
which  objects  occur  in  the  ground.  The  lesson  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  valuable,  and  it  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  Mother  of  Museums.  If  the  capital  and 
most  instructive  arrangement  which  Dr.  Budge  has 
applied  to  the  mummies  and  funereal  remains  and  to  the 
scarabs  were  applied  also  to  the  objects  from  private  life, 
to  the  statuettes,  &c.,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  us  all. 

Let  us  now  return  again  to  our  own  country,  The  long- 
headed people  here  were  displaced  very  largely  by  a  race 
with  round  heads,  who  burnt  their  dead  and  put  their 
ashes  in  beautifully  constructed  urns,  and  then  deposited 
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them  in  stone  cists  or  boxes  in  round  or  saucer-sha])ed 
mounds,  and  not  in  lonijj  barrows.  As  we  have  said, 
there  was  considerable  overlapping  between  them  and 
their  predecessors,  who  adopted  m  some  cases  their 
customs,  including  that  of  burying  in  round  mounds  or 
barrows.  The  shape  of  the  skulls  of  these  new  men 
shows  us  what  a  profound  racial  difference  there  must 
have  been  between  them  and  their  predecessors.  They 
apparently  came  from  another  direction,  and  with  different 
surroundings.^  So  far  as  we  know,  they  were  the  first 
wave  of  that  migration  of  tribes  from  the  east  which  have 
successively  followed  each  other  in  Europe,  and  are 
represented  by  the  earlier  Celts  in  Central  and  Southern 
France  and  large  parts  of  Spain,  and  among  the  Irish  or 
Scottish  Gael.  Just  as  their  art  remains  prove  the 
round-headed  folk  to  have  mingled  with  their  pre- 
decessors, so  do  we  find  among  these  earlier  Celts 
evidences  of  mixing  with  their  predecessors,  the  Basques. 
If  we  follow  our  maps  eastward,  and  track  the  steps  of 
those  races  who  burnt  their  dead,  we  shall  find  them 
linked  step  by  step,  if  not  by  race  by  a  certain  relation- 
ship in  their  arts,  to  the  early  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia. 
In  Mesopotamia  itself  there  was  a  similar  development  to 
that  we  all  know  so  well  in  the  Nile  valley.  There  also 
we  can  mount  up  to  a  Stone  Age  of  culture.  There, 
however,  we  seem  to  have  evidence  that  the  culture  was 
not  home-o'rown,  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  men  who  founded  the  earliest  known  communities 
in  Clialdea  brought  with  them  the  arts  by  which  we 
know  them,  from  the  Elamitish  mountains  to  the  east, 
whence  they  seem  to  have  sent  colonies  westward  into 
Mesopotamia  and  eastward  into  China.  This  last  curious 
and  most  interesting  induction  is  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  recent  years.  We  owe  it  largely  to  the 
labours  of  the  late  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie,  and  to  those 
of  the  Eev.  C.  J.  Ball,  who  ought  to  write  a  monograph 
on  the  subject.  It  enables  us  to  link  the  culture  of  the 
furthest  east  to  that  of  the  west,  and  it  also  enables  us 


^  If  it  were  possible  it  Avould   be  a  Prehistoric  room  in  the  British  Museum, 

gain  to  separate  the  art  remains  of  the  and  to  have  a  special  guide  book  to  this- 

long-headed     and     round-headed    men  most   instructire   and    excellent   coUec- 

which  are  shown  heterogeueously  in  the  tion. 
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to  conclude  that  the  arts  are  not  the  peeuUar  heritage  of 
any  one  race,  for  here  wc  seem  to  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  foundation  of  the  culture  which  we  call  Ar3\an 
or  Indo-European  is  really  to  be  traced  to  the  now  de- 
spised Turkish  and  Finnish  races.  It  was  a  race  very 
nearly  akin  to  Turks  and  Finns  whichcertainly  invented  the 
cuneiform  writing,  and  apparently  developed  the  earliest 
religious  system  in  Chaldea.  From  this  race  it  was 
directly  learnt  by  the  Semitic  races,  whose  original  home 
was  Arabia,  and  whose  enterprise  and  vigour  distributed 
it  far  and  wide.  One  thing  we  must  remember,  that 
so  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes  the  arts  of  Babylonia 
were  as  different  from  those  of  the  Nile  valley  as  were 
the  language,  the  mythology,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
people. 

These  Semitic  peoples  founded  the  successive  king- 
doms of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  but  it  was  the  Phceni- 
cians  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  multiplying  and 
distributing  the  wares  which  the  older  men  of  Mesopo- 
tamia had  "made.  They  were  to  be  found  trading  and 
trafficking  everywhere  from  far  off  Britain  to  far  off 
Thule,  and  still  further  to  that  land  of  mist  and  snow 
where  the  Griffons  were  supposed  to  guard  the  gold 
deposits  of  Siberia.  Their  settlements  and  trading  posts 
were  to  be  found  all  over  the  Mediterranean.  These 
same  Phoenicians  were  also  great  metallurgists,  and  if  not 
the  discoverers  of  bronze,  which  added  so  much  to  the 
resources  of  the  early  craftsmen,  they  were,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  great  distributors  of  the  knowledge  of  making 

it. 

Let  us  revert  once  more  to  northern  Europe,  and 
notably  to  our  own  country.  It  was  during  its  occupa- 
tion by  round-headed  people  that  the  use  of  bronze  was 
first  introduced  here.  Gold  was  apparently  their  own 
discovery,  in  the  stone  age,  but  making  bronze,  I  believe, 
was  an  imported  art,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  a  new  race.  The  bronze  workers,  as 
we  know  from  the  numerous  hoards  which  have  occurred 
and  also  from  the  numerous  moulds  which  have  been 
found,  were  travelling  tinkers  and  metallurgists,  such  as 
the  metal-workers  of  Finland  still  are,  and  as  the 
medieval   goldsmiths   in   Scotland  were.     The  weapons, 
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ornaments,  and  tools  of  the  ao-called  bronze  a^'e  are  of 
the  same  type,  difTermg  in  slight  details  only,  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  showing  that  the  art 
was  spread  over  a  wide  area  occupied  by  many  races. 
It  seems  to  have  spread  from  the  Mediterranean  lands 
perhaps  by  the  agency  of  those  traders  who  took  Baltic 
amber  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and  who  in  the  first 
instance  were  probably  the  Phcenicians.  While  in 
the  main  the  shapes  and  mode  of  making  the  bronze 
objects  are  the  same,  it  is  curious  that  this  bronze 
culture  should  have  advanced  to  very  different  stages 
of  style  and  elaboration  in  different  areas.  In  Spain 
it  advanced  only  to  a  small  degree,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  explorations  of  my  friends  the  Brothers  Siret. 
In  England  and  France  considerably  further.  In  Scan- 
dinavia and  Hungary  further  still,  and  I  would  suggest 
as  an  explanation  that  the  reason  is  that  in  Spain  and  the 
western  countries  bronze  was  disjDlaced  by  iron  at  an 
earlier  date.  Thus,  while  in  Scandinavia  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  iron  was  used  until  about  the 
Christian  era,  in  Britain  it  must  have  been  used  several 
centuries  earlier.  Thus  the  later  and  more  developed 
bronze  culture  of  Denmark  and  Hungary  corresponded  to 
and  was  synchronous  with  the  earlier  use  of  iron  in  Britain 
and  probably  also  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  hence  it  repre- 
sents a  later  and  more  developed  art.  Similarly  the  use  of 
stone  continued  much  later  in  Denmark,  where  the  finest 
boat-shaped  polished  stone  axes,  the  daggers,  &c.,  are 
evidently  modelled  on  metal  originals  whose  scarcity  led 
to  such  copies.  In  later  times  when  bronze  became  so 
very  common  in  the  Baltic,  we  must  postulate  the  existence 
of  a  much  larger  trade  than  is  generally  conceived  of  as 
possible  in  those  days  and  the  frequent  representation 
of  large  boats  in  the  stone  carvings  of  this  age  in  Scania 
and  Denmark  is  noteworthy.  As  I  have  said,  the  intro- 
duction of  bronze  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  art  and 
not  a  new  race,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  people  to 
talk  of  the  bronze  folk  as  if  they  were  something  different 
to  the  men  who  used  stone. 

The  next  art  revolution  in  these  latitudes  did,  however, 
mean  the  importation  of  a  new  stock.  This  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  introduction  of  iron.     This  problem,  as  it 
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l)resents  itself  in  Britain,  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of 
early  arclu\3ol()gy,  for  it  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  mere  introduction  of  iron  for  cutting  weapons  and 
tools — it  means  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  style 
of  ornament,  a  style  of  ornament  apparently  quite 
sui  generis,  consisting  of  the  most  graceful  scrolls,  known 
as  trumpet  scrolls,  of  endless  variety  and  taste. 

Alongside  of  this  we  have  the  most  Avonderful  skill  in 
metallurgy.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  manipula- 
tion with  which  the  old  artificers  fashioned  the  objects 
of  manifold  shape,  and  of  entirely  new  designs — horse 
trappings,  shields,  helmets,  sword  and  dagger  sheaths, 
spoons,  mirrors,  etc.,  and  the  dexterous  way  in  which 
they  ornamented  them  with  enamel,  which  they  were, 
apparently,  the  first  to  discover  and  to  apply.  These 
objects  have  occurred  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  Ireland  ;  but  they  have  also  been  found 
in  Belgium,  in  Eastern  France,  and  in  certain  parts  of 
Switzerland,  such  as  at  La  Tene,  etc.',  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  they  reached  us  by  some  migration  down 
the  Eliine.  One  important  fact  about  this  art  is,  that  we 
know  its  relative  date.  We  know  that  it  was  living  when 
the  Eomans  conquered  Britain,  The  remains  of  the 
early  Eoman  conquerors  are  found  mixed  with  objects 
of  this  date  in  the  hill  forts  of  Dorsetshire,  e.g..  Hod 
Hill,  etc.,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  Britons  by 
Ca3sar  apply  to  this  charioteering  people.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  survived  the  Eoman  Conquest  in  that 
part  of  tliese  islands  untouched  by  the  Eomans — 
namely,  in  Ireland.  The  art  of  Ireland,  until  it  was  dis- 
placed and  sophisticated  by  the  Norsemen,  was  a  mere 
development  and  growth  of  this  art,  and  it  is  found 
abundantly  displayed  in  the  ornaments  illustrated  by 
Westwood  in  his  work  on  Irish  MSS.  How  long  it  had 
flourished  here  before  the  Eoman  Conquest,  and  at  what 
date  it  displaced  the  art  of  the  Bronze  people  we  do  not 
knoAV.  As  I  have  said,  this  same  art  is  found  in  the 
Ehine  valley  and  in  Switzerland ;  it  is  not  found  in 
Denmark  and  Germany,  where  the  objects  of  the  iron  age 
have  an  entirely  different  origin  and  different  history. 
Nor  again,  is  it  found  in  western  France,  nor  in  Spain, 
and  the  only   avenue,   therefore,  by  which  it   can  have 
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readied  Britain  is  that  suggested  by  my  very  acute  friend, 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  namely,  the  valley  of  the  lihine.  In 
his  oritjinal  and  su<T;<Testive  memoir  on  the  subject  he 
traces  this  art  to  Switzerland.  There  it  seems  to  have  in- 
cubated and  developed  itself  in  contact  with  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans,  with  which  at  some  points  it  has  some  analogy. 
As  a  whole,  however,  its  inspiration  is  not  Etruscan,  but 
it  goes  back  further  to  that  primitive  Mediterranean 
art  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  call  Mykenean — 
the  art  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  is  in  the  Mykenean 
objects  that  we  find  the  same  scrolls  and  the  same  dex- 
terous manipulation  of  metal,  and  the  use  also  of  enamel. 
The  distinction,  of  course,  is  that  in  Crete  and  the  Aegean 
islands,  where  this  primitive  art  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean chiefly  grew,  it  was  applied  to  bronze  tools  and 
weapons,  and  not  to  iron  ones.  On  its  way  to  Britain 
this  art  was  met  by  the  introduction  of  iron.  We  do  not 
find  the  iron  itself  decorated  with  its  peculiar  patterns  ; 
the  dagger  blades,  etc.,  were  apparently  plain,  the  only 
exception  are  the  backs  of  the  mirrors,  but  it  continued  to 
be  applied  to  the  sword  sheaths,  the  shields,  helmets, 
mirrors,  etc.,  all  of  which  continued  to  be  made  of 
bronze.  The  introduction  of  iron  merely  displaced  the 
kind  of  metal  and  did  not  alTect  the  art. 

To  revert  for  a  sentence  or  two,  the  people  who 
developed  and  u:-ed  this  later  Celtic  art  also  used  coins. 
The  coins  have  been  traced  partiall}^  to  the  early  coinage 
of  Marseilles  and  Carthage,  ,and  partially  to  the  coinage  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  large  quantities  of  whose  gold  staters 
were  probably  taken  back  by  the  Gauls  after  their  invasion 
of  Greece.  The  gradual  sophistication  of  these  Greek 
models  has  been  traced  and  followed  out  by  Sir  John 
Evans,  with  his  unfailing  ingenuity  and  acumen.  On 
another  side  we  seem  to  have  evidence  that  Druidism, 
which  differed  from  the  old  polytheistic  religion  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans  (which  was  related  to  the  religions  of 
Eome  and  Greece),  was  imported  from  the  far  east,  and 
having  apparently  reached  Thrace,  was  carried  back  with 
them  by  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece,  and  who  thus  ac- 
quired the  notions  of  metempsj^chosis,  etc.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  old  notion  of  Godfrey  Higgins,  which  has 
not  had  many  adherents  lately,  is  not  true,  that  Druidism 
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Avas  largely  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  the  Buddhist 
monks,  who,  as  we  know,  penetrated  into  Persia  and 
Syria,  as  they  spread  the  ideas  and  the  artistic  instincts  of 
India  all  over  the  further  east  from  Japan  to  Java.  But 
to  return  to  Europe.  The  art  I  have  been  describing 
has  been  styled  Neo-Celtic  by  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  it.  He  has  made  a 
magnificent  collection  of  objects  to  illustrate  it  that 
deserve  a  special  room  to  themselves,  for  they  are  possibly 
the  most  precious  objects  of  pure  archieological  interest 
in  the  British  museum.  They  deserve  also  to  have  a 
special  memoir  devoted  to  them  by  the  first  of  English 
antiquaries.  This  art  was  imported  by  a  new  wave  of 
population,  to  which  the  name  Belglc  has  been  given, 
and  whose  original  home  was  apparently  in  Switzerland 
and  South  Germany.  The  race  is  now  best  represented 
by  the  Welsh  and  Bretons,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
also  had  large  colonies  in  Ireland,  where  Xeo-Celtic  art 
became  predominant,  and  where  it  outlived  the  Roman 
domination  elsewhere.  In  Great  Britain,  as  on  the 
Continent,  this  art  was  displaced,  as  the  art  of  so  much  of 
the  world  was,  by  that  of  the  Eomans — itself  a  daughter  of 
Greece.  In  regard  to  Greek  art  I  should  like  to  iterate 
a  conclusion  which  I  have  pressed  for  before,  namely  that 
as  we  understand  it,  the  art  of  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
the  vase  painter,  etc.,  it  ought  to  be  dated  from  the 
foundation  of  Naucratis.  This  was  the  real  terminus  a  quo 
from  which  Doric  architecture,  itself  a  daughter  of  Egypt, 
started.  The  so-called  Apollo  statues,  the  very  earliest 
really  artistic  products  of  the  Greek  sculptors,  were  mere 
copies  in  pose  and  form  of  the  Egyptian  statues  of  Psam- 
metichus,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  art  decoration  of 
metallic  objects,  bowls,  &c.,  which  so  largely  affected  the 
potters  was  also  largely  affected  by  Egyptian  and  Phoenico- 
Egyptian  models.  It  was  the  contact  with  Egypt  through 
Crete,  and  with  Assyria  through  Cyprus,  which  converted 
the  so-called  Mykenean  or  Aegean  or  Pelasgian  art  into 
the  art  we  call  Greek. 

Secondly,  while  preaching  the  doctrine  of  continuity 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  Alexander's  campaigns  in 
the  east  which  first  planted  the  more  important  arts  in 
India.     Stone    architecture    there   was    the    daughter  of 
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Bactrian.  The  casting  of  bronze  figures  was  probably  an 
art  derived  from  the  Greeks,  while  the  earliest  statues 
from  Afghanistan  and  from  the  early  Buddhist  buildings 
are  mere  shadows  of  Greek  work.  The  Buddhists  took 
up  the  ideas  thus  planted,  and  spread  them  over  Tibet, 
China,  Japan,  far  and  wide  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Similarly  Parthian  art  is  only  debased  Seleucidan.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  discuss  such  a  well-known  subject  as 
Bomau  art.  I  would  only  point  out  to  you  how  the  newer 
school  of  archaeology  has  shown  that  Eoman  art  was  very 
largely  the  art  of  the  Eoman  provinces,  and  not  so  much 
Italian.  Alexandria  was  a  great  centre  of  silversmiths 
and  other  artistic  metal  work ;  Treves  and  Cologne  and 
Lyons  and  Clermont  of  pottery,  of  glass,  and  also  of  luetal 
work,  Spain  perhaps  of  cutlery;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Greece,  both  continental  and  insular,  continued 
to  be  under  the  Roman  domination  a  fertile  mother  of 
sculpture,  architecture,  etc. 

Eome  was  the  great  assimilator  and  distributor  of  these 
various  provincial  wares,  as  her  language  became  the 
lingua  franca  of  half  the  known  world,  her  laws  embodied 
and  displaced  other  forms  of  jurisprudence,  her  generous 
Pantheon  welcomed  the  foreign  gods,  and  her  military  system 
mixed  and  mingled  the  natives  of  very  diflerent  countries 
and  climates.  I  would  like  to  say  by  the  way  how  neces- 
sary it  IS  that  we  should  have  a  complete  survey  of  Eoman 
Britain  such  as  has  been  begun  so  well  at  Silchester,  and 
how  much  some  of  us  long  again  to  see  the  spade  put  into 
our  own  Uriconium. 

When  the  Eoman  capital  was  removed  to  Byzantium 
new  and  fresh  ideas  were  apparently  developed,  or  per- 
haps old  ones  which  had  been  localized  there  were  dis- 
tributed in  all  directions.  In  one  direction  the  Sas- 
sanians  drank  at  the  well,  and  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
say  whether  the  embroideries,  the  damasks,  the  silver 
bowls,  etc.,  which  we  associate  with  this  eastern  people 
were  Byzantine  or  not.  In  another  direction  the  art  of 
Byzantium  spread  all  over  the  Teutonic  world.  The 
art  we  call  Teutonic  is  really  Byzantine.  The  tribes 
which  were  planted  on  the  various  frontiers  of  the  Empire 
and  were  largely  in  its  service  and  its  pay  were  all 
directly  indebted    to    Byzantium    for    their    art.     Hence 
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why  we  find  tlic  same  art  with  shght  local  difTererces 
among  the  Goths  of  the  Crimea,  the  Lombards  in  It:ily, 
the  Burgundiaiis  in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  the  Alemanni 
on  the  Ehine,  the  Merovingians  in  Gaul,  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  Britain,  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  the  Vandals  in 
Africa,  and  the  earlier  Scandinavians  in  Denmark  and 
Scandinavia.  The  cloissonee  jewellery,  the  interlaced 
dragon  patterns,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  such  a  common 
likeness,  have  an  equally  common  likeness  with  the  work 
which  we  can  trace  to  the  Queen  of  the  Bosphorus,  whore 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  early  churches  might 
have  been  designed  by  Scandinavians.  As  Linden- 
schmidt  was  never  tired  of  preaching,  tliere  is  no 
Teutonic  art.  The  art  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  who 
founded  the  modern  States  of  Europe  was  in  reality 
the  art  of  Bj^zantium,  and  this  was  so  in  later  times  also. 
The  art  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire  and  of  the  later 
Anglo-Saxons  was  the  art  of  the  exarchate  of  Savenna, 
just  as  the  art  of  south-eastern  Europe,  as  preserved  in 
the  churches  of  Kief,  was  the  direct  daughter  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  enamels,  the  bronze-works,  the  ivories,  the 
illuminations  in  the  books,  the  jewellery,  etc.,  are  all 
directly  traceable  to  the  same  opulent  mother. 

But  it  was  among  the  Arabs  that  the  seeds  of  Byzantine 
art  flourished  and  thrived  the  most.  The  Arabs  themselves 
in  regard  to  art  were  always  a  sterile  race.  Like  their 
own  sands,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  instinct  for 
art,  but  they  had  the  instinct  of  government,  and  at 
Baghdad,  at  Cairo,  and  at  Granada  they  founded  com- 
munities which  are  as  famous  as  any  in  the  world's 
history.  They  had  the  Semitic  instinct,  too,  for  making 
money,  and,  having  made  it,  for  spending  it  freely  as 
munificent  patrons ;  but  they  initiated  nothing.  When 
we  speak  of  Arab  art  we  mean  the  art  of  Byzantium, 
which  had  a  curious  renaissance  of  its  own  under  the 
impulse  of  fresh  ideas  gathered  together  from  every  Avind 
of  heaven  by  the  enterprise  of  those  Arab  traders,  who 
crossed  all  the  known  seas  from  China  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Ca3sarea,  Antioch,  Damascus,  and  Alexandria 
(the  mother  of  Cairo),  were  Byzantine  cities,  with  flourishing 
arts,  before  the  Arabs  annexed  them,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,   the   arts    of  Damascus    and   of    Cairo    were   the 
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daughters  of  Byzantine  art.  The  raosqnes  of  St.  Sophia 
and  of  Omar  were  Christian  churches  before  they  became 
the  models  for  the  stately  buildings  of  the  later  Khalifs. 
Embroidery,  pottery,  and  glass  and  metal  working,  includ- 
ing damascenery  and  bronze  casting,  all  passed  from 
Byzantine  craftsmen  to  those  employed  by  the  Arabs, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  not  Arabs  but  Syrians, 
Copts,  or  Moors.  The  chief  development  they  received 
was  in  response  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Prophet 
against  the  making  of  graven  images  and  of  painted 
representations,  which  compelled  those  employed  by  the 
Arabs  to  devote  their  energies  to  developing  conventional 
ornamentation  and  so-called  arabesque  work  ;  while 
their  contact  with  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos  enabled 
them  in  pottery,  and  probably  also  in  bronze  work,  etc., 
to  supplement  the  lessons  they  learnt  nearer  home  with 
fresh  lessons  from  the  farthest  East.^  Then  came  a 
curious  phase.  As  is  often  the  case  in  the  modest  life 
of  our  homes,  the  daughter,  havin^  outojrown  her 
mother's  teaching,  returned  some  of  the  lessons  and 
became  in  turn  the  fruitful  mother  of  new  ideas  and  of 
a  new  inspiration.  From  Egypt  and  from  Syria  art 
workmen  found  their  way  to  Venice,  Pisa,  Palermo, 
and  other  Italian  towns,  and  started  men  along  new  roads 
by  presenting  them  with  new  models.  The  glass,  the 
brass  work,  and  the  pottery  of  Venice,  when  Venice 
headed  the  renaissance  of  the  industrial  arts,  were  all  the 
children  of  Eastern  workmen  imported  by  the  rich 
Kepublic.  Another  wave  of  Mohammedan  art  influence 
passed  through  North  Africa  into  Southern  Spain  and  its 
islands,  and  only  quite  recently  the  riddle  of  the  origin 
of  that  famous  converted  mosque,  the  Cathedral  of 
Cordova,  has  been  solved  by  the  proof  that  it  is  really 
copied  from  the  mosque  at  Kairwan  in  Morocco.  In  the 
Moorish  towns,  and  in  the  islands  of  Majorca,  &c.  the 
lustred  wares  known  as  Majolica  had,  if  not  their 
origin,  their  great  development,  and  thence  they  were 
transplanted  to  Italy.  The  fine  tiles  which  the  Moors 
made  were  widely  imitated,  and  called  azulejos   by  the 

'  This  view  has  recently  been  strongly       treasures     of     the     Mohammedan     art 
urged    by   Mr.   Wallis    in    his    splendid       possessed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Godmau. 
illustrated  description  of  the  unequalled 
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Spaniards,  and  thence  also  came  the  astrolabes,  tlie 
clocks,  and  other  inventions  which  Arab  science  had 
produced. 

One  feature  in  the  panorama  we  have  hastily  traced  is 
obvious,  namely,  that  it  has  been  the  nations  and  j^eoples 
with  great  mercantile  enterprise,  who  have  not  only  been 
rich  enough  to  patronize,  but  who  have  also  been  in 
contact  with  fresh  ideas,  wlio  have  given  Art  its  new 
departure.  The  Flemings  at  Bruges  and  the  Hanse  traders 
all  over  the  Baltic  accumulated  and  developed  ideas  which 
they  picked  up  at  Novgorod  and  in  the  far-off  districts  of 
Perm,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genoese  had  their  factories  all  over  the  Black  Sea  and 
among  the  isles  of  Greece.  They  shook  hands  there  with 
the  caravan  traders  from  China  and  from  the  fur  countries 
of  Siberia,  and  there  they  supplied  each  other  with 
objects  suitable  to  their  taste  and  needs.  The  Mongols 
were  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  world. 
Their  ruthless  conquests  drove  the  artificers  of  Persia  into 
India  and  into  Egypt,  and  in  either  country  a  great  re- 
juvenescence of  the  arts  took  place  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  style,  and  it  is  a  most  curious  piece  of  history  as 
well  as  interesting  in  art  to  compare  the  tombs  of  the 
Khalifs  at  Cairo  with  those  of  the  Pathan  sultans  at  Delhi. 
Then  the  Mongols  themselves  became  civilized  and  settled, 
and  these  artificers  crowded  back  and  brought  new  ideas 
with  them,  and  at  Tebriz  and  Sultania  erected  buildings 
and  decorated  them  in  a  manner  previously  unattained. 
Not  only  so,  but  great  masses  of  workmen  were  trans- 
ported eastward  and  westward  under  the  control  of  the 
same  exacting  masters,  and  thus  the  designs  on  Chinese 
porcelain — the  phoenixes  and  dragons,  etc. — invaded 
Persia,  and  similarly  the  Chinese  learnt  how  to  make  what 
we  call  blue  and  white  porcelain,  which  they  did  not  know 
until  this  time. 

To  take  one  more  illustration.  We  cannot  wander 
about  the  glorious  ruins  of  your  county — such  ruins  as 
Wenlock  Priory — without  being  reminded  of  a  sermon 
in  every  stone.  We  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  Gregory 
and  to  Augustine,  who  ]olanted  Christianity  here,  as  well 
as  to  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard,  and  their  indomitable 
disciples  and  scholars,  who  reared  aloft  high  standards  of 
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purity,  and  simplicity,  of  work  and  of  duty  in  a  com- 
munity which  was  disintegrating  under  the  influence  of  a 
barbarous  soldiery,  and  of  brutal  and  uneducated  manners. 
We  are  further  reminded,  as  we  can  almost  hear  the 
jingling  spurs  and  iron-encased  feet  of  the  knights  tramp- 
ling down  the  aisles,  that  it  was  the  romantic  enterprise 
of  the  crusading  nobles,  prelates,  and  monks  which  brought 
back  the  genius  of  Gothic  architecture  to  Europe,  and  the 
taste  for  poetry,  for  sentiment,  and  for  art,  which  they 
had  learnt  from  the  Saracens,  followers  of  Saladin.  It  was 
very  largely  their  handiwork  that  flooded  Western  Europe 
with  the  new  ideas  which  blossomed  in  the  magnificent 
forms  of  our  minsters,  and  the  equally  fresh  and  novel 
ideas  which  Froissart  and  Chaucer  and  Malory  enshrined 
in  immortal  verse  and  prose  ;  and  if  we  turn  over  the 
medal  and  look  on  the  other  side  we  shall  find  a  reflex 
influence  of  the  crusades  upon  the  East. 

I  do  not  propose  to  carry  this  disintegrated  story  further. 
My  purpose  and  object  have  been  to  press  home  as  a 
universal  factor  of  human  progress  the  element  of  con- 
tinuity which  we  all  concede  in  regard  to  particular  cases, 
and  also  to  press  home  the  lesson  that  we  cannot  do  justice 
to  our  subject  if  we  limit  our  horizon,  as  we  are  apt  to  do, 
to  our  parish,  our  county,  or  our  island.  These  are  only 
outlying  pieces  of  much  larger  areas,  and  the  true  way  of 
studying  and  of  profiting  by  the  study  of  art  is  not  only 
to  be  catholic,  but  to  be  continually  conscious  of  its  inter- 
dependence and  continuity.  Lastty,  one  lesson  let  us 
carry  away  with  us,  lest  we  forget  the  humility  which 
becomes  the  students  of  the  venerable  past.  If  it  be  true 
that  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  it  is  true  also  that  the 
memory  of  much  of  our  inheritance  is  blighted  and  sophis- 
ticated. It  is  not  exhilarating  to  our  vanit}'  and  self- 
respect  to  think  that  human  progress  is  not  a  continual 
growth — that  men  reach  levels  very  often  which  those 
who  come  after  cannot  emulate.  The  men  who  built  the 
Parthenon,  no  less  than  the  unknown  architects  of  so 
many  of  our  great  minsters,  the  artificers  who  manu- 
factured the  lovely  embroideries,  the  matchless  tiles,  the 
radiant  decorations  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  Taj  at  Agra, 
have  left  no  heirs,  and  we  are  mere  scholars  sitting  at 
their  feet.     Our  strength  is  not  great  enough  to  carry  the 
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lamps  which  they  carried  in  so  many  ways.  Every 
generation  of  men,  it  may  be,  lias  its  triumphs,  yet  it  is 
not  alto<:]fether  reassurins]^  to  think  that  in  the  o:reat  meet- 
ing  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  lieyond  the  screen  of 
night,  it  Avillnot  be  the  nineteenth  century  whicli  will  occupy 
the  foreground.  Homer  will  still  lead  the  procession  of 
the  poets,  Socrates  of  the  moral  philosophers,  Phidias  of 
the  sculptors,  Eaphael  of  the  painters,  and  not  only  so, 
but  we  shall  have  to  give  place  to  many  unknown  and 
unchronicled  masters  of  their  craft  in  the  days  of  old. 
When  that  day  comes  I  know  not  what  I  shall  say  to  the 
archa3ological  giants,  whose  disciple  alone  I  can  claim  to 
be,  for  my  presumption  in  addressing  you  in  this  incoherent 
fashion,  save  to  remind  them  that  if  the  men  of  KShropshirc 
havenot  all  the  gifts  of  their  forefathers, they  still  command 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering,  of  urbanity  and 
kindness  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  with  the 
hope  that  the  sun  may  continue  to  shine  brightly  on  your 
homes. — Floreat  Salojna ! 


THE   ANTIQUITIES    OF   VIEXNE. 
By  BUNNELL   LEWLS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

I  intended  last  autumn  to  travel  again  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  and  to  pursue  some  investigations 
vrliich  liad  been  commenced  in  the  preceding  year.  But 
the  fear  of  cholera,  or  rather  of  quarantine  and  its  attend- 
ant inconveniences,  deterred  me,  and  I  decided  to  remain 
in  France,  so  that  no  other  frontier  would  have  to  be 
crossed.  Following  a  suggestion  from  my  valued  friend, 
the  late  Eev.  C.  W.  King,  I  visited  Auvergne  ;  but  there 
the  classical  tourist  feels  almost  out  of  his  element,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  pottery,  the  remains  of  the  Eoman 
period  are  scanty  and  unimportant.^  He  seems  like  a 
poacher  on  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  geologist ;    even 


'  Dr.  A.  E.  Plicque  is  the  chief  living 
authority  for  the  pottery  of  Auvergne. 
He  resides  at  Lezoux.  a  station  on  the 
railway  from  Clermont  to  Montbrison, 
25  kilometres  from  the  former  place,  so 
that  the  visitor  who  makes  it  his  head- 
quarters can  easily  go  and  return  in  the 
same  day.  Gruide-Joanne,  Auvergne  et 
Centre,  p.  208,  Lezoux  (Piiy-do-Dome), 
elief-lieu  de  canton  de  3551  habitants, 
ou  se  fabriquent  des  poteries  depuis 
I'epoque  gauloi^e ;  69  foiu'S  de  potiers, 
de  nombreuses  statuettes,  des  medailles, 
un  rase  votif  eu  argent  dedie  a  3Iars 
Randosas,  etc.,  y  out  ete  decouverts. 
Dr.  Plicque  has  conducted  many  exca- 
vations and  formed  a  Ihu-  collection  of 
Gailo-Roman  vases,  part  of  which  was 
exhibited  at  Vichy  during  the  summer 
of  1892.  He  has  also  jtublislied  nume- 
rous memoirs  gi\ing  accounts  of  his 
discoveries.  Tlie  following  titles  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
their  contents  :  La  31('l ropole  de<i  Cera- 
misfes  Arverno-Homains,  1881 ;  Fahrica- 
tion  des  Fofi-rifx  GaUo-So/iiainefi,lS8o ; 


Expedition  des  Poteries  liomaines  par 
VAIlier  et  la  Loire  et  Marques  Cerami- 
qnes  du  Musee  de  Nantes,  1887.  In 
some  cases  Dr.  Plicque's  conclusions 
may  seem  fanciful,  but  no  one  can  dis- 
pute the  energy  he  has  displayed,  and 
the  success  which  has  crowned  his 
eiforts. 

The  Auvergne  pottery  interests  us 
because  there  was  a  great  traffic  between 
Gaul  and  our  own  country  at  an  early 
period:  Hoach  Smith,  Iliusf rations  of 
Roman  London,  p.  99.  "  In  M.  Brong- 
niart's  Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques,  on 
des  Poteries,  tome  i.,  fig.  9,  A,  B,  p.  424, 
are  recorded  discoveries  of  the  remains  of 
kilns  at  Lezoux,  which  supplied  one  of 
the  dies  for  impressing  the  name  of  the 
potter  upon  the  soft  clay,"  v.  ibid., 
woodcuts  and  inscriptions,  AVSTHI  .  OF, 
i.e.,  officina.  This  name  occurs  in  the 
London  list,  p.  102.  The  red  glazed 
pottery  was  manufactured  in  Graul  and 
(.xermany,  and  tlicnce  imported  into 
Britain. 
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before  aiTiving  at  Clermont,  the  best  centre  for  excursions,' 
lie  finds  himself  amidst  the  craters  and  domes  ofvolcanos 
extinct  in  the  days  of  Julius  Cicsar  ;  on  alighting  he  ascends 
to  his  room  bya  staircase  oflava,andif  he  perambulates  the 
town  or  visits  the  Cathedral,  the  same  dark  or  almost  black 
colour  ofleiids  the  eye  with  its  "  lugubrious  hue."-  Hence 
through  Vichy  I  made  ni}'  way  to  Lyons  and  Vienna.^ 


'  Clcnnont  is  evidently  a  contraetion 
from  the  media'val  name,  Clanis  .Mons; 
tlie  eity  is  sometimes  called  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  and  tliiis  distinguislie<l  Imm 
i'levmont  in  the  Department  Oise,  and 
from  Olermont-en-Argonne  on  the  road 
from  C'lullons-sur-IMarne  to  Verdun.  In 
the  Table  of  Peutinger,  tegmentum, 
i.,  c,  we  find  Aug.  jN^emeto  marked 
under  comata,  West  of  Aqnis  Calidis 
(Vichy),  which  is  also  the  ancient  name 
of  Bath — in  Ptolemy,  Geograpliia,  lib. 
II.,  e.  3,  §  13,  "YSara  Oipfid ;  but  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  has  Aquis  Solis,  ed. 
Wesseling,  p.  48G  ;  var.  lect.  Sulis,  a 
female  Celtic  divinity,  t\  note,  Ptolemy, 
ed.  Car.  Miiller,  vol.  i.,  p.  103,  and 
C.  I.  L.,  vol.  vii.,  Inscripfiones  BritaiinicB 
LatincB  ed.  Hiibner,  Sect.  IX,  aqvae 
SVLis,  pp.  24,-29,  Nos.  36-64  ;  cf.  omn., 
p.  24.  Scarth,  Notices  of  Boman  Bath, 
pp.  1-4.  Similarly  Eaux  Cliaudes,  one 
of  the  health  resorts  in  the  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  derives  its  appellation  from 
sulphureous  waters. 

8trabo  says  that  Nemossus  was  the 
capital  of  the  Arverni,  and  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  River  Loire,  so  ■  that  his 
account  of  the  place  does  not  agree 
with  the  geographical  jjosition  of  Cler- 
mont ;  lib.  IV.,  cap.  2,  §  3,  'Apovtpvoi 
St  'iSpvrrai  fj.h'  tirl  r(^j  .4f  ('-yj/pi*  /ij/rpoTroAic 
S'auTuiv  ioTi  'Stfiwudog  (Casaubon  reads 
NfjUtrTOf)  tni  nij  TToraj-iii)  KUfxivt]. 
Pliny,  Nat.  Rist.,  lib.  XXXIV,  cap.  7, 
§  45,  calls  it  Arverni ;  but  it  is  strange 
to  find  the  designation  of  the  tribe 
applied  to  the  city  at  so  early  a  period. 
Verum  oninem  amplitudinem  statuarum 
ejus  generis  vicit  aetate  nostra  Zeno- 
dorus,  Mercurio  facto  in  civitate  Galliae 
Arvernis  per  annos  decern  HS.  CCCC 
manipreti.  The  colossus  of  Mercury 
was  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  who 
afterwards  executed  a  similar  statue  of 
Nero  at  Eome,  which  stood  near  the 
Colosseum,  and  from  which  the  name  of 
the  amphitheatre  is  said  to  be  derived. 
This  passage  is  interesting  because  it 
confirms  Ca-sar's  statement,  Bell.  Grail., 


VI.,  17,  Deum  niaxime  ^lercurium 
colunt,  antl  illustrates  the  frequent 
j'ejn'esentations  of  this  deity  in  the  pro- 
vir.cial  museums  of  France,  as  the 
classical  traveller  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve. 

See  also  Ptolemy,  II,  vii.,  12,  Aiiyou- 
cfTor'kjxtTov,  with  the  note  in  Car. 
Miiller's  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  207  ;  Brunct, 
tSupp'.emeni  an  3faiiuel  du  Lihraire,  s.  v. 
Arverna,  and  the  Article  Aii^gunfoiieme- 
tiiiii  in  Smith's  DictioiicM'i/  of  Classical 
GeoqrupJni. 

'  The  Geolofifi  and  'Extinct  Yolcanos  of 
Central  France,  by  G.  Poulett  Scrope, 
2nd  edition.  Appendix,  plate  I.  facing 
p. 235.  ^''Panoramic  View  of  the  Environs 
of  Clermont,  taken  from  the  summit  of 
the  Puy  Girou,  a  conical  peak  of  colum- 
nar basalt,  about  four  miles  south  of 
that  town."  Comjj.  Tolcaiios :  the 
Character  of  their  Phenomena,  &c.,  by 
the  same  author,  2nd  edition,  p.  58. 
The  chain  of  Puys,  near  Clermont,  con- 
tains above  sixty  volcanic  cones  strung 
together  on  nearly  tlie  same  line,  reach- 
ing about  twelve  miles  in  length.  Cf. 
ibid.,  pp.  360-368,  Central  France,  Mont 
Dore,  the  Cantal,  the  Canton  d'Aubrac, 
and  the  Mezen.  For  a  notice  of  Des- 
mavest's  excellent  map  and  description 
of  Auvergne,  see  Sir  diaries  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geoloyif,  10th  edition, 
vol.  i.,  p.  72. 

•*  The  Museum  at  Lyons  ranks  very 
high  among  the  provincial  collections  of 
Europe,  though  not  equal  to  those  in 
the  larger  capitals.  Two  objects  have 
more  attractions  than  any  others  for  the 
student  of  history  and  art,  viz.,  the 
Bi'onze  Tablet  and  the  Grand  Mosaic 
representing  the  Games  of  the  Circus. 
The  importance  of  the  former  is  shown 
by  the  separate  chapter  devoted  to  it  in 
Ili]jpolyte  Bazin's  Yienne  et  Lyon 
Gallo-Jiomains,  pp.  349-357,  with  fac- 
simile, a  FecheUe  de  -^^.  This  monu- 
ment is  1  metre  39  centimetres  high,  1 
meti'e  93  centimetres  broad,  and  8  milli- 
metres thick.       It  was  found  at  Lyons 
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The  latter  place^  has  many  historical  associations^  both 
sacred  and  profane  ;  the  existing  monuments  also  are 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  fatigue  of  exploration. 

To  the  antiquary  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities 
in  France — and,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  English  travellers, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected.  ^Vfter  staying  at  Lyons 
they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  break  their  journey  ao-ain 
within  about  twenty  miles,  and  they  hurry  on  attracted 
by  more  imposing  structures  further  south — the  Arch  at 
Orange,  the  Amphitheatre  at  Aries,  La  Maison  Carree 
and  Les  Arenes  at  Nimes,  with  the  Pont  du  Gard  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  but  I  hope  to  show  that  Vienne  has 
claims  on  our  attention,  and  should  not  be  thus  hastily 
passed  over. 

The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  in  Ceesar's  Com- 
mentaries :  he  marched  thither  with  his  usual  celerity 
fquam  maximis  potest  itineribus)  in  the  course  of  the  war 
with  Yercingetorix,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls  in  their  supreme 
struggle  for  liberty,  still  honoured  by  their  descendants 
as  a  national  hero,^     Claudius,  in  his  famous  oration  pre- 


by  a  peasant,  in  lo2S,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  hill  St.  Sebastian  :  Cata- 
logue Sommaire  des  Musees  de  la  T'ille 
de  Li/on,  Dessins  d'Adn'en  Allmer,  1887, 
p.  92 ;  ibid.,  pp.  92-95,  traduction. 
The  letters  are  beautifully  formed, 
square,  and  not  disjjroportionately  long, 
as  was  the  case  in  tlie  Antonine  Age  ; 
only  in  some  hollows  the  traces  of 
gilding  now  appear,  having,  for  the 
most  part,  been  effaced  by  injudicious 
cleaning. 

A  parallel  to  the  Lyons  Table  was 
discovered  in  the  Tyrol,  which,  however, 
is  less  interesting,  because  itt)nly  relates 
to  circumstances  connected  with  an  un- 
frequented locality,  and  there  is  no 
coi'responding  passage  in  any  ancient 
author.  Corp.  Insert.  Lat.,  vol.  v.,  part 
i.,  p.  537,  sq.,  s.v.  A)iau,ii  (Tal  di  Non), 
no.  5050,  tabula  ahenea  integra  . 
alta  eentini.  50,  larga  c.  38,  crassa  5 
millim.,  optime  scripta.  Keperta  est  d. 
29,  Apr.,  1869.  .  .  .  Jam  extat 
Tridenti  in  Curia  (Hotel  de  Yille). 
The  date  is  March  15th,  \.v>.  4R.  I  quote 
lines  5  and  6,  because  they  prove  that 
the  following  words  were  uttered  by  the 
emperor  himself : 

TI    .    C'LAVDITS    .    CAESAK    .    AVGVSTTS 


GEEMAXICrS  .  PONT  .  MAXI3I  .  TEIB 
rOTEST  .  YI  .  IMP  .  XI  .  P  .  P  .  COS  .  DESIG- 
NATVS  nil  .dIcIT. 

The  Val  di  Non  is  due  north  of  Trent, 
on  the  right  of  the  Adige  (Athesis)  ;  see 
tlie  map  at  the  end  of  vol.  v.,  jjart  ii.,  of 
C.  I.  L.  JVonshei-g  is  marked  in  Baede- 
ker's Guide  for  South  Germany,  Karie 
(21)  der  Adamello-PresaneUa  u.  Brenta' 
Alpen,  des  Aoiis-ii.  Sidzherns,  cVV ,  pp 
398.  399,  edit.  1876. 

For  the  Mosaic  of  the  Games  it  would 
be  well  to  consult  Daremberg  and  Saglio, 
Bicf.  Aiitiqq.,  Or.  et  Rom.,  Art.  CircK.t, 
t.  i.,  2'-''"«  partie,  jip.  1187-1201,  figs. 
1520-1523. 

iCffisar,  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  TIL,  cap.  9. 
Yercingetorix  continues  to  be  a  house- 
hold word,  and  his  fame  is  perpetuated 
by  traditions  in  other  parts  of  France  ; 
legends  about  him  are  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
children  are  named  after  him,  but 
naturally  the  Auvergnats  show  a  special 
affection  for  the  memory  of  their  ancient 
chief.  He  was  the  ablest  general  among 
the  Gauls  ;  his  movements  and  exploits 
are  recorded  by  liis  great  adversary  in  the 
book  of  the  Commentaries  cited  above. 
For    the    etymology    comp.    Yercobius, 
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.sewed  at  Lyons  (Table  de  Claude),  calls  Vieiine  "  ornatis- 
simaiu  valeiitissiinainque  coloiiiain."  This  inscription  is 
remarkable^  because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  speech  put  into  the  JCmperor's  mouth  by  Tacitus 
with  the  one  actually  delivered.  As  the  classical  scholar 
knows,  such  a  case  very  rarely  occurs/  The  same  writer, 
recording  in  the  first  book  of  his  Histories  the  events  of 
a  later  period,  says  that  the  old  enmity  between  Lyons 
and  Yienne  was  rekindled  by  the  civil  war  in  which  they 
took  opposite  sides  ;  on  this  occasion  the  latter  city  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction,  and  never  fully  recovered.^ 
But  from  allusions  in  Martial,  who  flourished  under  Domi- 
tian,  we  infer  that  it  still  enjoyed  a  considerable  measure 
of  commercial  prosperity,  and  had  an  educated,  public  that 
could  appreciate  literar}'  merit.     Epigrams,  vii,  88. 

Fertur  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellos 

Intel'  delicias  pulera  Vienna  suas. 
Me  legit  omnis  ibi  senior  juvenisque  pnerque, 

Et  coram  tetrico  casta  puella  viro.      (') 


Verneuietis,  Yerbigenus,  Vercassivel- 
launus,  Verucloetius  var.  lect.  Verii- 
doctius,  Csesar,  B.  G.,  I.,  7,  edit.  Guden- 
dorp :  C.  W.  Gliiek,  Die  bei  Cains 
Julius  Ccesar  vorkommenden  Keltisc/ien 
' Nameii  in  Hirer  Ei'htheit  festqestelt  iind 
erldutert,  p.  75,  note  2,  pp.  167-184,  and 
note  p.  182  (Irish  ciiiq,  i'ortis). 

1  TricUus.  edit.  Orclli,  rol.  i.,  p.  3G3, 
Excursus  Had  Anualiuui,  lib.  XI,  cap. 
.24,  Claudii  Imperatoris  Orationis  quae 
supersHiit,  with  notes,  one  of  them  on  the 
strange  apostrophe  with  which  Clau- 
dius {homo  ineptus  atque  ahsurdtts) 
addresses  himself.  Edit.  Lipsius,  fol. 
p.  176  sq.,  has  the  speech  as  given  by 
Tacitus,  widi  notes  ;  and  pp.  528-530 
an  excursus  (Pagina  prima,  Pagina 
secunda),  the  fragment  at  Lyons  in 
Roman  capitals,  so  that  its  appearance 
closely  resembles  the  letters  engraved  on 
the  bronze.  It  has  been  published 
separately  by  Zell,  with  annotations ; 
Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  vol.  v.,  p.  496. 

Even  a  careless  reader  will  observe  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  Sjieech  on 
tlie  Bronze  Tablet  and  that  composed 
by  Tacitus  ;  the  former  is  characteristic 
of  Claudius — re]5lete  with  antiquarian 
details,  but  rambling  and  almost  inco- 
herent ;  the  latter  excels  the  original, 
whettier  we  regard  the  thought  or  the 
style;    it  is  brief,  rhetorical  and  well- 


reasoned.  The  subject  is  the  admission 
of  Gaulish  nobles  into  theSenate, by  giving 
tlicm  the  ''  jus  adipiscendorum  in  urbe 
lionorum  "  {  Tacitus,  loc.  citat.,  cap.  23)  ; 
in  reply  to  the  arguments  of  opponents 
the  Emperor  strongly  recommends  this 
measure.  He  might  be  expected  to  do 
so,  being  a  native  of  Gaul,  born  at  Lug- 
dunum  on  the  day  when  tlie  altar  was 
dedicated  tliere  to  Augustus.  Suetonius, 
Vita  Claudii,  cap.  2  ;  Strabo,  TV.,  3,  §  2, 
tan  Sf  )3aj/i6c:  a^ioKoyoQ  tTriyptKpiiv  t)(^iov 
rHv  iQfCjt'  i^riKovra  tov  dpidfiov  Kai 
tiKni'sg  TovTwv  tKciaTov  jxia ;  Juvenal, 
Sat.  I.,v.44. 

Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad 
aram,  with  Ruperti's  note  and  i-eferences. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  city,  out  of  grati- 
tude, engraved  on  a  bronze  tablet  the 
■words  in  which  their  imperial  fellow- 
townsman  had  pleaded  the  cause  of 
their  compatriots,  and  have  thus  pre- 
served them  for  posterity. 

"Loc.  citat.,  cap.  65,  Vetcrem  inter 
Lugdunenses  et  Viennenses  discordiam 
proximum  bellum  accenderat.  Cap.  66, 
])ublice  tamen  armis  multati,  privatis  et 
promiscuis  copiis  juvere  militem. 

^  The  epithet  pulchra  is  confirmed 
by  the  numerous  works  of  art  found 
at  Vienne.  Mosaics  abounded  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  city  is  said  to  have 
been  paved  with  thorn.  Its  importance 
IS    testified    by  Strabo    IV,    1,    §    11, 
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Turning  from  heathen  to  Christian  writers,  we  sliall 
find  that  at  more  than  one  point  the  Annals  of  Vienne 
touch  the  history  of  the  Church.  There  was  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Pontius  PiLate  was  sent  thitlier  into  banish- 
ment, and  died  by  his  own  hand.^  Many  local  legends 
perpetuate  his  memory.  The  Temple  of  Augustus  and 
Livia  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  pomoeriuni  Pilati,  and 
the  red  globe  then  placed  on  its  summit  poinum  P'dati,  as 
if  it  represented  the  ball  on  his  sceptre.  With  strange 
contradiction,  which  however  the  populace  accepted,  some 
said  that  the  Pyramid  still  standing  was  his  tomb  ;  while, 
according  to  others,  his  corpse  was  flung  into  the  Rhone, 
the  river  withdrew  from  this  polluting  contact,  and  at  last 
by  order  of  St.  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  demons 
carried  the  carcase  to  the  top  of  Mont  Pilat." 

These  fables  melt  away  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared with  the  authentic  narrative  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign.^     At  first  sight  we  cannot  but  be  astonished 


wlio  informs  lis  tliat  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  AUobroges  (Ovikwav  riiv  twv 
' AWnfipoywv  ^)]Tp6noKiv),  a  powerful 
nation  which  at  one  time  could  send 
many  thousand  soldiex-s  into  the  field 
{(.ivpiaai  iroXAoig).  Their  territory 
extended  from  the  Isere  (Isara) 
to  the  Rlione  (Ehodanus),  including 
Oreneva  and  Cularo,  afterwards  Gratian- 
opolis,  whence  the  modern  name 
Grenoble  is  derived.  Cularo  occurs  in 
the  Table  of  Peutinger,  Segm.,  ii.,  a 
Culaboue  (fuc),  undiwihe Not itia  Imperii 
Occideiiiif,  cap.  xl.,  §  2,  p.  118,  ed.  Bock- 
ing.[4]  Trihtinus  Cohortix Primae  F/aruae 
Sapaudiae  Calaronae  ;  Annot.,  pp.  214*, 
1017*  sq.  The  Table  has  Vigenna  for 
Vienna.  It  has  been  inserted  in  tlie 
date  of  a  letter  by  Plancus  :  Cicero,  Ad 
FamiVares,  X,  23,  fin.,  Graevius  and 
Orelli  having  adopted  the  conjecture  of 
Sirmond. 

The  last  line  in  the  above  quotation  is 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion  about 
Martial's  writings  and  to  his  own  words, 
I.,  iv.,  8. 

Lasciva  est  nobis  pagina,  vita  proba  : 
but  an  ancient  Roman,  living  in  a  volup- 
tuous age,  must  not  be  estimated  by  a 
Cliristian  standard.  Moreover,  the  rules 
of  social  propriety  have  not  been  uni- 
form at  all  periods.  Martial  says  that  a 
chaste  young  wife  reads  his  poems  to  a 


strict  husband  ;  so  the  pious  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge saw  nothing  wrong  in  reading  aloud 
to  ladies  a  novel  that  would  now  bo 
considered  indelicate. 

'  Eusebius,£^('c/e.ytff*/(Va/  HiM fori/, hook 
I.,  chap.  vii.  This  same  Pilate  .  .  . 
fell  into  such  calamities  tliat  he  was 
forced  to  beconu^  his  own  niurdei-er,  and 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wickedness. 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  accused  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  by 
the  Jews  ;  he  also  was  exiled  to  Vienne 
wliere  he  died.  Knowing  his  character, 
Joseph  was  afraid,  to  ri^turn  with  the 
infant  Christ  into  Judtra,  Matthew,  II, 
22.  Our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
fen-ed  to  him  in  tlie  parable  of  the  ten 
pounds,  \al3th'  faurf^j  ^xiiKtiav  /cai 
inroa-pkxl/cxL  :  Luke,  xix,  12.  Comp. 
Strabo,  XVI.,  ii.,  §  46,  oi;  fxevroi  ivtv- 
X»;Tav  oi  7rai5«f  {rov  'RpioSov)  aA.A.'  iu 
airiait;  iy'svovro  Kai  6  fxiv  h'  <pvyy 
Surf \f at  napd  roTf  'A\\60pi^i  raKdrniij 
\a,8jJi>  o'i'/c)j(TH'. 

-  Bazin,  op.  cifnt.,  p.  -ll. 

^  This  narrative  is  contained  in  a 
letter  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Fcclea. 
Hist., lib.  V,  cap.  1 ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  some  at  least  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  cities,  wliose  long-con- 
tinued enmity  I  have  already  mentioned, 
were  now  united  by  Christianity  in  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  sympathy.     The  salu- 
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tliat  tlie  Lest  of  the  Iioman  I'^iiiperors — the  noblest  pro- 
duct of  the  Stole  phih)sophy— shoiihl  have  surpassed  his 
predecessors  in  cruelty  towards  his  iiiofTensive  subjects, 
and  iullicted  on  ihein  suflei-inos  for  which  the  epithets 
"  horrible  "  and  "  heart-rending"  are  not  too  strong  But 
we  should  not  judge  him  too  harshly;  the  Marcomannic 
War,  which  was  a  struggle  for  national  existence  rather 
than  a  fight  for  victory,  had  just  broken  out,  and  Aurelius, 
as  a  statesman,  might  think  it  a  prudent  course  to  excite 
in  the  Eoman  people  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  religion, 
and  to  crush,  if  possible,  a  new  creed  that  was  antago- 
nistic, and  threatened  to  subvert  it/ 

Lastly,  St.  Mamertus,  a.d.  452,  instituted  a  procession 


tation  prefixed  is  as  follows  :  "  Tlic  ser- 
Tants  of  Christ  dwelling  at  Lyons  and 
Vienne,  in  Gaul,  to  those  brethren  in 
Asia  and  Phrygia,  having  the  same  faith 
and  hope  with  ns,  peace,  grace  and  glory 
from  God  the  Father  and  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  Translation  by  the  Rev.  C. 
F.  Cruise,  in  Bohn's  Ecclesiastical 
Librari/,  pp.  157-168.  Acta  Sanctorum, 
vol.  xix,  pp.  162-168,  2  June,  Passio 
Sanctorvim  xlviii  Martyrum  Lugdun. 
Among  the  sufTercrs  Pothinus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  ninety  years  of  age  when  he  died 
in  prison,  and  Blandina,  a  servant  maid, 
are  specially  conspicuous.  For  the  for- 
mer see  cap.  ii.,  §  9,  p.  164 ;  for  the  latter, 
cap.  i.,  §  5,  ii.,  §§  7,  12  and  esp.  iii.,  §  16, 
pp.  162,  163,  166.  Inde  etiam  aliud 
excogitatur  crudelitatis  genus,  lit  rete 
constricta  objiceretur  tauro  ferociter 
instigate :  Epistola  Lugdunensium  et 
Viennensium  .  .  .  Latino  reddita  a 
Rufino  (contemporary  and  opponent  of 
Jerome).  Hence  she  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  entangled  in  a  net,  e.g.,  in 
a  stained  glass  window  of  the  church  of 
Great  St.  Mary,  Cambridge.  A  suburb 
of  Vienne  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
canonized  martyr,  Ste.  Blandine. 

Sepulchral  monuments  also  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  history  of  the  church  at 
Lyons  :  see  Edmond  Le  Blant,  Inscnp- 
tions  Chretiennes  de  la  Oaule,  t.  i., 
pp.  41,  92,  144 ;  t.  ii.,  pp.  549,  553, 
'pioted  by  Bazin,  op.  c?Ya^.,  pp.  320-323. 
Many  faults  in  the  Latinity  will  be  at 
once  apparent. 

'  Merivale,  chap.  Ixviii,  vol.  vii,  pp. 
582-612  sq.,  8vo.  edition,  has  hardly 
done  justice,  I  think,  either  to  this 
critical  period,  or  to  the  principal  per- 


sonage in  it.  The  only  excuse  I  can 
imagine  is  the  weariness  that  creeps  on 
an  author's  mind  towards  the  close  of  a 
laborious  work :  Horace,  Ars  Poetica, 
V.  300. 

Verum  operi  longo  fas  est  obrepere 
somnum  (so  Bentley  for  opere  in  longo, 
see  his  note).  How  terrible  this  emer- 
gency was,  we  see  from  the  measures 
which  Aurelius  took  to  meet  a  contest 
pro  aris  et  focis ;  he  armed  slaves  (as 
had  been  done  in  the  Punic  War)  and 
gladiators,  enlisted  brigands,  and  sold 
the  furniture  of  the  palace  by  public 
auction,  for  the  Empire  was  menaced 
by  a  confederacy  of  the  Northern 
nations  extending  from  Gaul  to  the 
lUyriau  frontier.  Capitolinus,  Marci 
Antonini  Philosophi  Vita,  cc.  21  and  22. 
See  my  paper  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Augsburg  and  Ratishon,  ArchcBol.  Jonrn., 
vol.  xlviii,  p.  400  and  comp.  p.  403  sq., 
text  and  notes.  To  the  first  extract 
there  given  from  the  Augustan  history 
add  the  following :  in  qua  (auctione) 
praeter  vestes  et  pocula  et  vasa  aurea 
etiam  signa  cum  tabulis  magnorum 
artificum  vendidit. 

Some  have  doubted  "  the  fact  of  an 
actual  league  among  tribes  so  many,  so 
various,  and  so  distant,"  the  nations 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  historians 
being  of  German,  Sarmatian,  and  Scy- 
thian origin  :  Merivale,  ihid.,  p.  584. 

The  character  of  Aurelius  is  drawn  by 
his  biographer,  op.  citat.,  cap.  1,  M. 
Antonino,  in  omni  vita  philosophanti 
viro,  et  qui  sanctitate  vitae  omnibus 
principibus  antecellit.  cap.  4,  cum  frugi 
esset  sine  contumacia,  verecundus  sine 
ignavia,  sine  tristitia  gi'avis. 
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and  prescribed  some  special  forms  of  prayer  on  account 
of  an  earthquake  that  injured  the  city,  and  a  storm  of 
lightning  that  destroyed  the  royal  palace  ;  and  thus  he 
originated  rogation  days — an  observance  still  retained  by 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  time  of  fasting  or  abstinence 
immediately  before  Holy  Thursda}''  or  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord/ 

Of  the  monuments  above  ground  at  Vienne  two  are  far 
more  conspicuous  than  any  others — the  Augustseum  and 
the  Pyramid  already  mentioned — and  of  these  the  former 
only  possesses  a  genuine  historical  interest.  It  would  be 
best  understood  if  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Temple  of  Eome  and  Augustus  at  Pola,  and  the  Maison 
Carree  at  Nimes."  As  in  these  edifices,  the  order  is  Corin- 
thian. An  inscription  below  the  tympanum,  on  the  frieze 
and  part  of  the  architrave,  has  been  deciphered  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  holes  made  to  attach  the  bronze  letters 
to  the  stone. 

DIVO    AVGVSTO  OPTIMO    MAXIMO 

ET   DIVAE  AVGVSTAE 

"  To  the  deified  Augustus,  best  and  greatest,  and  to  the 
deified  Augusta." 

We  may  notice  the  appellations  optimvs  maximvs; 
Augustus  seems  thereby  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
supreme  deity,  the  Father  of  gods  and  men,  whereas  Horace 
speaks  of  him  as  only  the  vicegerent  of  Jupiter.  Odes  I, 
xii,  49-52, 

Gentis  humanae  pater  atque  custos, 
Oi'te  Satai-no,  tibi  cura  magni 
Caesaris  fatis  data  :  tu,  seciindo 
Caesare,  regnes. 


^  Nouvelle  Biograpliie  Generale.      A  Epistles,  v.,  14  ;  vii.,  1.   See  the  Diction- 

I'occasiou  de  divers  fleaux  qui  affligerent  ary  of  Christian  Antiquities,   s.v.  Roga- 

]a  ville  de  Vieune,  St.   Mamert   etabht  tion  Days. 

les  Rogations.  .     .     .  Des  le  commence-  -  For   the  purpose    of   comparison  I 

ment    du    ()•*'"«    siecle    cette  ceremoiiie  exhibited    a  photograph  of  the  Maison 

s'observait  dans  presque  tout  le  monde  Carree,  a  collotype  of  the  temple  at  Pola 

Chretien:  Acta  Sanctorum  May  11.    He  appeared  in  my  Paper  on  that  city  and 

is  not  to  be  confounded   with   Claudian  Aquileia  in  tlie  ^i'<;'A<Eo/.trt>«rM.,vol.  xlix, 

Ecdicius    Mamertus,    his     brother,    an  facing  p.  24'1. 
orator  and  poet :    Sidonius  ApoUinaris, 
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I  have  followed  in  my  account  of  tlie  inscription.  M. 
Hippolyre  Bazin's  useful  work,  "  Vienne  et  Lyon  Gallo- 
Eomains,"  which  forms  part  of  the  series  Villes  Antiques,' 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  by  consulting  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  "  Corpus  Tnscriptionum  Latinarum,"  edit. 
Hirschfeld,  p.  228,  No.  1845,  I  lind  that  the  holes  remain- 
ing in  the  entablature  and  the  spaces  between  them  (of 
which  a  fac-simile  is  engraved)  do  not  quite  correspond 
with  the  letters  of  the  words  as  given  above  ;  but  the 
history  of  the  times  and  the  analogies  supplied  by  con- 
temporary edifices  support  this  interpretation  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability.  The  case  is  not  so  clear  as  at 
Pola,  though  in  that  temple  also  the  difficulties  have  caused 
a  o-reat  variety  of  readings.  For  the  present,  Hirschfeld 
says  we  must  be  content  to  wait,  and  hope  that  some 
learned  man  will  examine  the  holes  again,  and  ascertain 
the  words  of  which  the  former  line  consisted. 

At  Vienne  the  ccUa,  or  shrine  containing  the  image  of 
the  divinity,  does  not  advance  beyond  the  second  inter- 
columniation,  hence  the  pnniaos,  or  forecourt,  is  dispro- 
portionately long,  which  also  occurs  at  Pola ;-'  moreover, 
Augustus  is  associated  with  a  female  personage.^  Thus 
the  dimensions  and  the  objects  of  adoration  in  both  these 
sanctuaries  are  similar.  In  a  previous  memoir  I  have 
dwelt  on  the  worship  of  the  Emperor  as  superseding  the 
old  mythology,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
call  attention    to  the  fact  that  here   we    seem   to   have 


^  This  series,  I  believe,  is  still  incom-  course,  Livia,  the  consort  of  Augustus. 

plete.      Last    October,   Mons.    Babelon,  Her  coins,  of  which  Coheu,  Medailles 

Conscrrateur  du   Cabhiet  des  Medailles  Imperlales,  vol.  i.,  gives  an  example,  are 

de  la  Bibliothoque  Nationale,  informed  remarkable  for  the  skilful  treatment  of 

me  that  the  volume  on   Aries   had  not  the  liead-dress,  -which  hangs  in  graceful 

yet  appeared.  folds.     It  reminds  me  by  contrast  with 

"  The  position  of  the  Cella  is  here,  as  her  present  IMajesty's  liead  on  our  recent 

visual,  behind  the  pronaos  and  on  a  level  coinage,  wliere  we  see  a  clumsy  combi- 

with  it ;  but  it  was  not  always  so  placed,  nation  of  crown  and  drapery.    The  Greek 

sometimes  it  was  below,  as  for  instance  potter  inscribed  his  name  on  a  shapely 

in    the    Mausoleum    at    Ilalicarnassus,  vase,  and  it   bore    the    artist's    fame   to 

under    the    columns    that    formed    the  distant  lands  (comp.  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

Pteron ;  which  Mr.  Oldfield   showed   to  vs..,  15,  lKtvoQ'(K\oy7]i;  iaTiv  i^ioi  Lvrtx; 

be    the     case,      I      think     conclusively,  tov     fiaardaai    to     ovof^ici    fxov    ti'wmov 

when  he  z-ead  a  Paper  on   this   subject  tdi'CJ]'  ti  Kal  ^aat\eojt'  vtuiv  rt  'InpmjX). 

before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June,  On  the  contrary,  these  tasteless  products 

1893.  of  our  Mint  will  carry  disgrace  to  our 

■^   Aiigusta     mentioned     above    is,   of  nation,  wheresoever  they  circulate. 
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fresli  evidence,  showing  how  widely  that  cult  had 
extended/ 

This  temple,  like  many  others,  is  not  seen  to  advantage^ 
because  the  modern  houses  are  too  close.  Doubtless  it 
orginally  stood  surrounded  by  colonnades,  with  the  open 
space  of  the  forum  in  front  of  it.^  If  we  would  form  a 
correct  idea  of  an  ancient  building,  its  accessories  and 
environment  must  be  supplied  in  thought,  and  that  too 
rather  by  reasoning  than  by  imagination.  Thus  we  may 
in  many  instances  be  enabled  to  discover  what  was 
unknown  before. 

On  comparing  the  August^eum  at  Vienne  with  the 
Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  many  points  of  difference  may  be 
observed.  The  former  is  considerably  smaller,  having 
the  dimensions  27  metres  long,  15  metres  wide,  and 
rather  more  than  1 7  metres  high  ;  all  the  columns  are 
detached,  and  the  style  is  marked  by  great  simplicity,  as 
the  cornice  wants  dentils  and  the  frieze  is  plain,  which 
makes  a  great  contrast  with  the  rich  scroll-work  and 
profusion  of  ornament  at  Nimes.^  There  we  trace  the 
change  from  the  purity  of  earlier  architecture  to  the  over- 
loaded decoration  that  marks  the  decline  of  art  in  the 
Antonine  Age. 

I  exhibit  a  photograph  of  the  temple  which  shows  the 
portico  and  the  columns  and  pilasters  on  the  sides  ;  the 
"  Congres  Archeologique  de  France, XLVP  Session,"  p.  432, 
Seances  tenues  a  Vienne  en   1879,  contains  a  heliograph 

^  The  decline  of  the  old  national  re-  too  far  above  the  plane  of  the  sjieetatoi-'s 

ligion  prepared  the  way  for  the  worship  eye,  but  when  it  was  erected  they  could 

not  oidy  of  the  Emperor,   but  also  of  be  well  seen  from  the  roofs  of  porticoes 

Oriental  deities,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  Forum.     Napoleon's  Column  in 

the     provinces.         Jabornegg-Altenfels,  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris  lias  not  this 

Kiirntens  romische  Alterthiimer,  p.  118,  advantage,  and  tlierefore   the  effect  of 

Da  sich  die  romische  Grotterlehre  in  der  the  copy,  as  usual,  falls  short  of    the 

Kaiserzeit   iiberlebt  hatte  und   die   re-  original, design.   Milton's  sublime  poetry 

ligiosen   Einrichtungen   dem  romischen  is  a  striking  exception  to  the  rnle,  for 

Volke     keinen     sichern     Anhaltspunkt  he,  perhaps  he  alone,  has  imitated  and 

mehr  gewahrten,  so  suchte  man  durch  impi-oved     upon     the     ancients.       The 

Erweiterung  des  cultiis  nach  Aussen  zu  division  of  the  ancient  pillar  into  two 

ersetzen,    was    die   Staatsreligion    nicht  parts  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum 

mehr  zu  bieten  vermochte.     Daher  fan-  of   course   makes   the   sculptures   more 

den  die  fremden  Culte  des  Dolichenus — ,  easily  visible. 

Mythras — ,   Bel  oder  Belenus — und  des  ^  Though  the  tympanum  is  now   only 

Isisdienstes   nicht  nur  in  Rom,  sondern  a  triangular  space,  it  was  once  embel- 

auch  in  den  romischen  Provinzen  alien-  lished   with    bronze   figures,    which    is 

thalben  Aufnahme.  proved  by  traces  of  the  cramps  {sceUe- 

-  At   present  the  upper  part  of   the  ment)  that  attached  them  to  it. 


reliefs  on  Trajan's  Column  at  Rome  are 


T    2 
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taken  from  an  opposite  direction  in  which  the  rrlla  is 
better  represented;  tlie  two  combined  supply  all  the 
information  which  this  kind  of  illusti-ation  can  be  expected 
to  afford/ 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Pyramid,  vulgarly  called 
L'Aiguille,  lias  no  genuine  history  connected  with  it. 
The  monument  stands  on  level  ground,  near  the  South 
side  of  the  city,  between  the  old  high  road  and  modern 
railway  to  Marseille  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  river 
Elione  on  the  other.  Various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  concerning  its  destination  ;  many  thought  it 
was  sepulchral,  and  Chorier  in  the  title  of  Chapitre  III, 
Livre  IV,  pp.  343-347,  nouvelle  edition,  1828,  called  it 
Cenotaphe  de  I'empereur  Auguste  ;  but  Schne}'der  [ibid., 
note  I,  p.  346),  from  the  style  of  architecture  and 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Lampridius,  inferred  that  it 
was  more  likelj''  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of 
Alexander  Severus."  Chorier  was  born  at  Vienne,  and 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  his  life  extending 
from  1609  to  1692.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
for  the  antiquities  of  his  native  city,  but,  like  many  of  the 
earlier  scholars,  equally  learned  and  rash.  From  the 
dedication  of  a  temple  to  Augustus,  he  seems  to  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pyramid  also  was  a 
memorial  of  him,^ 

It  is  now  generally  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ornaments  that  decorated  the  interior  of  the  circus,  and  to 


'  Description   du    Musee    de   Tietnie  niort  de  ce   prince  causa    une  douleur 

(Isere),    prccedee    de    recherches    his-  univereelle  dans  tout  I'empire,  et  qu'on 

toriques  sur  le  Temjile  d' Auguste  et  de  lui  dressa  uu  ceuotaphe  dans  les  Gaules. 

Livie,   par    M.    T.-C.    Delorme  .  .  .  et  Le   genre  d'arcliiteetiire   adopte  semble 

ornee   de    neuf   lithographies,   pp.   316,  pUitot  appartenir  au  regne  d' Alexandre 

8vo,  1841.      Pages  4  to  120  are  devoted  Severe,  qu'au  brillant  siecle  d' Auguste, 

to  the  temple  ;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  la  circoustance  nieme  que  les  chapiteaux 

occupied  by  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  des  colonnes  n'ont  point  ete  termiues, 

antiquities    found    up    to    the    date    of  a]jpiiie    cette    conjecture :    on    sait    que 

publication.     For  a  continuation  of  it  I  Maximien,  sou  successeur,alfectad'abord 

must     refer    to    the     Report     of      the  d'approuver  les  honneurs  qu'on  rendait 

Congres    above    mentioned,   j'P-  17-60;  a  sa  menioire,  inais  qu'il  ne  tai'da  pas  a 

Les  decouvertes  faites  a  Vienne  depiiis  manifester  des  sentimens  contraires. 
Vanvee  1841  jnsqii'd  ce  jour,  par  M.  J.  ^  On  the  title  page  of  the  new  edition 

Leblanc ;      and      pp.     60-72,     Fouilles  of  Cliorier,  it  is  said  to  be  Conforine  a 

archeologiques  operees  a  Yienne pendant  celle   de    1659,   Revue   corrigee   et   con- 

tes  annees  1875,  1876,  et  1877,  par  M.  J.  siderablement    augnientee    des    Inscrip- 

Leblanc.  tions    et    Antiques    trouves    jusqu'a    ce 

-  Chorier,  note  by  the  recent  editor,  jour.     Ornee  de  figures. 
loc.   citat.,   Lampride    raconte    que    la 


^ 
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liave  occupied  a  central  position  in  the  Spina,  a  wall 
which  traversed  the  length  of  the  arena  and  divided  it 
into  two  equal  parts/  The  inference  is  drawn  from 
excavations  made  in  1847,  1851,  and  1853  ;  they  brought 
to  light  a  mass  of  masonry,  elliptic  in  form,  supporting- 
stone  seats  {(/radius)  rising  one  above  another.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  the  Pyramid  here  would  be  analogous  to 
the  Obelisk  at  Eome  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  formerly  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  and  to  another  much  nearer  Vienne, 
at  Aries,  in  the  Place  de  I'Hutel  de  Ville,  brought  from  a 
quarry  in  the  Estrelles,  near  Frejus,  which  was  worked  by 
the  Eomans.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Cornillon,  the 
archiviste  and  local  antiquary,  told  me  that  in  his  opinion 
the  objects  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
insufficient  to  justify  such  an  attribution.  Some  have 
gone  further,  and  doubted  whether  the  monument  is 
ancient  at  all. 

We  often  have  occasion  to  remark  that  coins  and 
medals,  notwithstanding  their  minute  dimensions,  illus- 
trate buildings  and  statues  of  colossal  size  ;  so  here,  a  gem 
engraved  on  a  large  scale,  in  Oori's  Museum  Florentinum, 
represents  not  only  the  chariot-race,  but  also  the  Spina 
with  obelisks,  columns  and  conical  pillars  (metce)."  But 
a  mosaic  pavement  at  Lyons  suits  our  purpose  still  better  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  that  have  ever  been  discovered, 
forming  a  grand  rectangular  picture,  which  contains  eight 
groups  of  horsemen  and  charioteers,  as  well  as  many 
details — amongst  them  the  gates  whence  the  chariots 
started.  For  a  description  of  it  see  the  Catalogue  Som- 
maire  des  Musees  de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  p.  132,  No.  9.^ 


'  Besides  the  articles  and  illustrations  einer  Eonierin.  Text,  pp.  180-184,  and 

in     the     Dictionaries    of     Smith    (3rd  Remarks  (Anmerkungen),  pp.  193-197. 
edition),   Daremberg    and    Saglio,   and  ^  Le  char  du  premier  groiipe  est  deja 

Baumeister,    the    Rev.    C.    W.    King's  fracasse ;    il  gauche,  s'eleve    la   tribune 

Antique     Gems    and     Sitir/s,    vol.    ii.,  reservee  aux  spectateurs  privilegies,  efc 

Plates  and  Explanations,  may  be  con-  une  loge  ou  se  trouvent  trois  personnages 

suited  with  advantage.  designes  pour  juger  la  course  et  decernei* 

-  Gori's  great  woi-k,  a  cumbrous  folio,  le  prix  au  vainqueur.    .  .  .  Ce  tableau 

is  very  useful,  and  almost  indispensable  est  entoure  d'un  encadrement  tresse  et 

to    the   classical     archaeologist,  but  his  d'une    large    bordure   ornee   de    riches 

interpretations   must    not    be   accepted  rinceaux   partant   d'un   vase    place   du 

implicitly.  Bottiger  criticizes  his  account  cote  de  la  tribune  et  se  terminant   par 

of   a   famous  cameo  in    the    Florentine  iin  ornement  palme  du  cote  oppose. 
Collection — The  Graces  adorning  Venus  With  this  design  we  may  compare  a 

— see     Sabina,    Zweyte     Beylage     zur  stone  built  into  a  wall  {eingematiert)  of 

Zweyten    Szene    in    dem    Putzzimmer  the  chui'ch  of  Maria  Saal,  near  ZoUfeld 
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'  The  pyramid,  wliich  is  devoid  ot"  oi'iiaiuent,  rests  on  a 
scjuare  base  or  pedestal  of  large  stones  divided  by  four 
arches,  one  on  each  side,  A  cohinm  at  eacli  corner  supports 
the  entabLature ;  their  capitals  are  only  roun;h-hewn,  and 
this  gives  the  structure  an  appearance  of  being  unlinished. 
Its  total  height  is  23  metres,  25  centimrtres.  A  good 
engraving  of  it  is  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  Chorier's 
Piecherches  sur  les  Antiquites  de  Vienne/ 

Next  to  the  temple  and  pyramid,  tlie  double  arcade  of 
the  Forum  deserves  our  attention ;  but,  unlike  the  monu- 
ments previously  described,  which  are  altogether  detached, 
the  remains  are  enclosed  and,  as  it  were,  stifled  by  modern 
houses,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  good  view  of 
them.  These  arches  are  not  far  distant  from  the  temple 
of  Augustus  and  Livia,  because  the  latter  building 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  Western  side  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  120  metres  long  and  75  metres  wide.  The 
larger  arches  decorated  the  interior,  and  the  smaller 
spanned  a^portique  d' enceinte.  From  the  semicircular  form 
and  Corinthian  pilasters  we  perceive  unmistakeably  that 
the  architecture  is  Eoman.^ 

Of  the  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  Gallo-Eoman 
period  much  need  not  be  said  here.  Successive  genera- 
tions of  antiquaries  from  Chorier  downwards  have  labor- 
iously studied  the  localities  and  the  fragments  still 
existing  upon  them ;  but  unfortunately  little  is  left 
nowadays  to  satisfy  the  liberal  curiosity  of  the  learned 
traveller. 


in    Carintliia.      Ein   Weiulaubgewinde,  Traditions  j^opulaires  sur  le 

das    aus   einer   Vase   emporwachst,    zii  monument           ....         ....     p.  41 

beiden  Sciten  dieser  letzteren  zwei  auf  Sa  destination  veritable     ....     p*  42 

den    Hinterfiissen    sitzende    Leoparden  Son  aspect  arcbitectural    ...      p.  42 

mit  Triukbornern  in    ibren  Vordertat-  -  Bazin,    cbap.     IV'^™^,    p.    35,    lias 

zen ;     Jaborncfig  -  AHenfels,     Kami  ens  an    engraving    prefixed,    L' Arcade    du 

romiscke  Alterthiimer,  p.   67,  No.  cxli..  Forum  ;   I  also  exhibited  a  pboto.  of  it. 

Tafel  4 ;  and  see  Gilbert  and  Cliurcbill,  For  tbe  position  of  the  Forum  see  tlie 

The   Dolomite    Mountains,    p.  484,   sq.  Plan  Arcbeologique   de   Vienue,    facing 

In  tbe  walls  of  the  cburcli  are  inserted  p.  176.     In  tbe  accom^janying  descrip- 

numerous    slabs    and    reliefs,    remains  tion     (Legende)    tbe     antiquities     still 

from    tbe    Roman    city,    wbose    Pagan  existing  are  marked  in  capitals,  and  tbe 

devices  appear  in  odd  association  witb  Eoman  roads  are  indicated.   Tbe  Congres 

Christian  emblems.  ArcMologique      de      France,       XLVI* 

'  Bazin,  op.  citat.,CliapitreCinqui^nie,  Session,  1879,  contains  Plan  d'ensemble 

L'Aiguille  et  le  Cirque.  des  fortifications  de  la  Ville  de  Vienna 

sous  la  domination  romaine,  facing  p. 

440. 
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From  an  inscription  restored  by  M.  Allmer, — 

imperator  .  caesar  .  divifilius  .  auqustus 
cos  .  tribu  NICIA  .  POTESz^afe  il 'wiVBOS  POETAS  que 

coloniae  dat 

we  learn  that  Au2:nstns  built  the  walls  and  elates  of 
Vienne ;  and  probably  the  citadel  should  be  referred  to 
the  same  date.^ 

The  latter  occupied  the  summit  of  Mont  Pipet ;  and 
anyone  wlio  has  visited  Vienne  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
the  site  was  well  chosen.  It  is  a  commanding  elevation, 
immediately  above  the  town,  whence  the  eye  follows  with 
delight  the  broad  river  winding  between  vine-clad  hills, 
or  rests  with  equal  pleasure  on  the  ridges  of  Mont  Pilat, 
especially  when  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.^  But  while  the  position  was  thus  admirably  suited 
for  a  fortress,  on  the  other  hand  the  soil  was  crumbling 
and  liable  to  land-slips.  The  Roman  engineers  overcame 
this  difficulty  by  constructing  rows  of  arches,  rising  in 
storeys  one  above  another,  and  walls  of  great  thickness 
where  it  was  necessary.  Of  the  solidity  of  their  work 
proof  still  remains ;  at  some  parts  the  thrust  of  the  earth 
has  made  the  outline  of  the  fortifications  slightly  convex, 
but  the  fabric  has  not  been  disintegrated.  On  this  hill 
instead  of  a  castle  now  stands  a  chapel ;  but  the  most 
conspicuous  obj.ect  is  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
so  that  one  is  reminded  of  "  apoi^tolic  statues  "  at  Eome, 


^  Bazin,    p.   22,    §    2,     Les    lettres,  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  its  com- 

grandes  de  o  m.  30,  etaient  gravees  pro-  pilation.     It  ends  with  an  extract  from 

fondement  sur  la  partie  hit^rale  de  deux  tlie  Eeport  by  M.  Adrien  de  Longperier, 

sarcophages.     Ceux-ci  avaient  ete,  a  une  in  which  he  says  of  M.  Allmer,  "  son 

epoque  posterieure,  creuses  dans  la  frise  recueil  est  le  plus  considerable  et  le  plus 

monumentale     d'une     des      portes     de  avance  en  doctrine  qui    ait  ete    pubhg 

Vienne.  pour  les  inscriptions  de  la  Gaule."     In 

M.    Allmer  ranks    high    among    the  a    science     so    difficult    as    Epigraphy 

French    archaeologists.      His     book     is  mistakes  must  occur,  but  the  merits  of 

*tn{it\edi    Inscriptions   Antiques    et    du  the  work  are  unquestionable. 
Moyen  Age  de  Vienne  en  Dauphine,  par  Comp.    Journal    des    Savants,   Sepf^. 

A.  Allmer  et  Alfred    de  Terrebasse,   6  ISD^,  pp.  559-569.     Art.  by  M.  Caniille 

vols.,    Svo,     1875.        Po'emiere    Partie,  Julian,  Inscriptions  du  Musee  de  Lyon. 
Inscriptions    Antiques    Anterieures    au  "  The    photograph   by  M.  Terrier,  a 

VHP  sikcle,  par  A.  Allmer.     Deuxieme  local  artist,  gives  a  good  representation 

Partie,    Inscriptions    du     Mot/en    Age  of  Mont  Pipet ;  it  also  includes  a  part 

Anterieures  au  XT  IP  siecle,  par  Alfred  of  the  town,  the  quay  and   the  Kirer 

de  Terrebasse.     The  introduction  shows  Rhone, 
the  extent  of  the  work    and  the  pains 
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wliicli  climb  on  the  columns  erected  in  honour  of  Trajan 
and  Aurelius.'. 

The  Amphitheatre  was  on  the  West  side  of  ]\Iont  Pipet, 
and  the  excavations  of  the  year  1847  determined  the  site 
exactly.  A  senucircular  hollow  in  this  place  can  be  seen, 
as  well  as  some  vestiges  of  masonry,  the  lower  parts  of 
piers  that  supported  the  benches,  and  a  vaulted  gallery 
that  follows  the  elliptic  form  of  the  arena.  From 
numerous  fragments,  some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum,  we  ascertain  that  the  exterior  was  richly 
decorated.  Marbles  of  different  colours  were  employed 
in  the  columns — white  for  the  bases  and  capitals,  giallo 
antico  and  cipollino  for  the  shafts.  There  was  also  a 
great  variety  of  sculptural  ornaments  in  the  frieze,  cornices 
and  architraves — the  thyrsus  and  fillets,  animals,  oak- 
leaves  and  acorns." 


^  Tlie  citadel  (arx)  must  be  carefully 
distmguished  from  the  walls  enclosing 
the  town  (oppidion).  The  latter  word 
seems  to  mean  what  is  on  the  plain, 
which  in  Grreek  is  expressed  by  tiri 
inSov.  So  we  have  the  adverb  oppido — 
quite,  altogether — equivalent  to  plane, 
literally ^rt//y — the  primary  meaning  in 
both  cases  being  similar. 

In  the  Congres  ArcheoL,  cited  above, 
pp.  436-4-48,  there  is  an  interesting 
article  entitled  Note  stir  les  Hemparfs- 
Momains  de  T'ienne,  par  M.  le  com- 
mandant de  Eochas  (Chef  de  batallion 
du  genie).  He  calls  attention  to  the 
contracted  space  within  the  mediaeval 
fortifications  as  compared  with  the 
Eoman,  and  explains  the  reason  of  it. 
When  Julius  Caesar  was  subjugating 
Gaul,  he  made  Vienne  a  basis  of  military 
operations  for  defending  the  province, 
and  occupied  the  heights  above  the 
town  with  entrenched  camps  that 
accommodated  his  legions.  But  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  decentralisation  of 
poUtical  power  became  complete;  each 
strong  place  had  only  to  protect  itself, 
instead  of  being  a  centre  from  wliich 
the  action  of  the  Imperial  troojDS  coiild 
radiate  in  all  directions. 

The  ancient  engineers  frequently  con- 
structed their  gates  with  an  interior 
fore-court,  as  at  Treves ;  hence  the 
assailant  found  himself,  as  it  were, 
imprisoned  when  he  had  forced  his  way 
through  the  first  opening.     Now  in  one 


instance,  marked  F  on  the  plan  pre- 
viously mentioned,  this  enclosure  was  so 
arranged  that  the  besieger,  whose  left 
side  was  protected  by  a  shield,  woidd 
have  the  right  exposed  to  the  weapons 
of  the  besieged,  while  the  latter  would 
be  sheltered  by  the  wall.  This  precaution 
was  not  taken  where  the  fortifications 
were  carried  along  the  ridge  of  steep 
hills  that  form  the  ravine  through 
which  the  little  river  Gere  flows.  Two 
towers  from  which  missiles  could  be 
discharged,  one  on  each  side  of  the  gate 
marked  C,  like  the  propugnacula  at 
Treves  or  Katisbon,  would  cover  the 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  garrison 
when  they  made  a  sortie. 

-  Delorme  in  his  Description  des 
Objets  Antiques  du  Musee,  pp.  121-268, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  this  class  of  remains  ; 
e.g.,  No.  3,  Fragment  d'une  corniche  en 
marbre  blanc  ;  4,  Trois  beaux  fragments 
de  frises  richement  ornees  ;  15,  Fragment 
d'une  belle  corniche  .  .  .  d'unordreCor- 
intliien,  avec  modillons  et  rosaces  varies ; 
and  lithograph  facing  p.  145.  Comp. 
Coiigres  ArcheoL,  ubi  supra,  Les  de'- 
coucertes  Jaites  a  Vienne  depuis  Vannee 
1841  jusqu'a  ce  jour,  par  M.  J.  Leblanc, 
pp.  17-60  ;  esp.  p.  44,  Frise  antique  .  .  . 
ornee  d'animaux  sculptes  en  bas-reliefs  : 
ce  sont  deux  boucs,  une  chevre,  ua 
taureau.  Thus  we  see  the  propriety  of 
the  Greek  name  of  a  frieze,  ^ujo<j)6pog, 
^coipopoQ,  bearing  animals  {^woi',  (pepio), 
and,  in   a   secondary  sense,  figures    of 
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If  the  visitor  expects  to  see  at  Vienne  lofty  arclies  of 
aqueducts,  like  those  at  Metz  or  Nimes,  or  those  that  radiate 
across  the  Eoman  Campagna,  he  will  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed. Here  the  water  is  carried  in  subterranean 
channels  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Gere.  They  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  most  considerable  is  2 
metres  broad.  As  is  the  case  in  many  other  places,  some 
are  still  in  use/  One  of  them  is  commemorated  by  the 
following  inscription — 

Q  .  GELLIVS  .  L  .  EIL  .  VOLT  .  CAPELLA  .  IIII  VIR  .  D  .  SVLPICIVS  .  D  . 

FIL  .  VOLT  .  CENSOR  .  AEDILIS  .  IIII  VIR  .  AQVAS  .  NOVAS  . 
ITINERAQVE  .  AQVARVM  .  PER  .  SVOS  .  FVNDOS  .  COLONIS  . 
VIENNENSIVM  .  DONAVERVNT 

"Quintus  Gellius  Capella,  son  of  Lucius,  of  the  Voltinian 
tribe,^  quatuorvir,  and  Decimus  Sulpicius  Censor,  son  of 
Decimus,  of  the  Voltinian  tribe,  gedile  and  quatuorvir, 
gave  to  the  colonists  of  Vienne  new  supplies  of  water  and 
conduits  for  the  water  through  their  estates." 

These  benefactors  had  no  intention  of  hiding  their  light 
under  a  bushel,  for  they  repeated  this  epigraph  eight  times 
in  the  course  of  the  aqueduct :  nor  is  this  all,  Sulpicia, 
daughter  of  Decimus,  left  by  her  will  50,000  sesterces 
(about  £400)  ad  eos  titulos  tuendos — to  preserve  the 
characters  in  perpetuity.^ 


animals;  the  word  lias  nearly  the  same  "  Voltiuia  occurs  in  Cicero's  Oration 

meaning  as  o  ^wcia/coc;  (^KVK\og),vide  the  J^ro  Plancio,  cap.  xvi.,  §  38,  where  four 

lexicons  of  Liddell  and   Scott,  and    of  other   tribes   also    are   mentioned.   "  At 

De    Vit,   who   defines    the   position    of  Voltiniam  .  .  .  hanc    igitur  ipsam   cur 

zoophorus,  with  a  reference  to  Vitruvius  uon      edidisti  ?       Quid     Plancio      cum 

II,    V,    10,     supi-a     epistylium,    quarta  Lemonia?    quid    cum   Ufentina?    quid 

parte  minor  quam  epistylium.  cum  Crustumina  ?     Nam  Maeciam,  non 

^  The     most    remarkable    example    I  quae  judicaret,  seel  quae  rejiceretur  esse 

remember  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  now  voluisti.      Smith's    Did.    of    Classical 

in  use  is  that  of  Segovia  in  Old  Castile  :  Anti.,    3rd    edition,    vol.     ii,    p.     880. 

Laborde,  Fiew  of  ISpain,  English  Trans-  Niebuhr,     Roman      History,      English 

lation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  38  sq.    "  It  terminates  Translation,  vol.  i,  p.  419,  note  977. 

at  the  Alcazar,  after  having  distributed  ^  Tlie  Inscriptions  as  given  by  Bazin 

the   greater  part  of   the  water  through  have  been  restored  partly  by  conjecture, 

different  quarters  of  the  town."     Ford's  partly  by  the  collation  of  several  copies 

Handhoolc  for  Spain,  Te\ise{\.  and    cor-  which  now  exist  only  in  a  fragmentary 

rected,  8th  edition,  1892,  Part  I,  p.  90.  form.     C.     I.     L.,      vol.     xii,     Gallia 

Vivian's  Spanish  Scenery,  folio,  has  two  Narbonensis,     edit.     Hirschfeld,      Nos. 

views    of    Segovia,  Nos.   xii    and   xiv ;  1882-1889.      One   of  these,  No.   1883, 

neither  shows  the  aqueduct  wliioh  must  ajjpears  on  the  stone  as  follows  : — 
be  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery. 
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Til  the  plain  of  S"'.  Ooloiube,  on  the  riL^liL  side  uf  the 
Ivhone,  stood  the  Palace  of  the  Crcsars,  commonly  called 
Palais  du  Aliroir.  Some  strancfe  derivations  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  this  appellation,'  but  it  seems 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  comes  from  the  reflection 
caused  by  slabs  of  marble  with  which  the  walls  were  cased. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  Plan  Archeologique  de  Vienne,  the 
ruins  are  not  far  from  the  abutment  (culee)  of  the  Poman 
bridge  and  a  conspicuous  square  tower  built  by  Philippe 
de  Valois.  jSTothino-  now  remains  but  substructions — a 
labyrinth  of  vaults  probabl)^  intended  to  raise  the  apart- 
ments above  inundations  of  the  adjoining  stream.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  in  the  amphitheatre,  cartloads  of  fragments 
bear  w^itness  to  ancient  luxury  and  magnificence ;  of  the 
statues  discovered  here  the  crouching  Venus  {accroupie), 
now  in  the  Louvre,  is  the  most  remarkable.'-^ 

No  town  in  the  South-East  of  France  possessed  so  many 
and  such  beautiful  mosaics  as  Vienne  :  they  alone  would 
suffice  to  account  for  the  epithet  2^ulchra  which  Martial 
has  applied   to  it.     The  subjects  are  various,  sometimes 


ADQA'E 


IL  .  VOLT  .  CA 
N  SOB  .  AEDI 
M  .  PEE  .  SVOS  .  r 
QVE  .  EOS  .  TI 
CENSILLA 

Expansion. 

EOS    .   TITVLOS  .  TTENDOS  .  IN 


PERPETVVM  .  SVLPICIA  .  D  .  P  .  CENSILLA  . 

N  .  L  .  TESTAMENTO    .    ISDEII    .   DONAKI  . 

IVSSIT  . 

Allmer,  vol.  ii,  n.  142,  tab.  235\ 
decouTcrt  en  1853  a  St.  Grervais  dans  la 
trauchee  pour  la  ])assage  du  cheuiin  dc 
fer.  II  avait  ete  employe  dans  la  con- 
struction d'un  puits,  actuellement  au 
Musee. 

See  also  Spon,  Miscellanea  Eritditae 
Antiquiiatis,  p.  35.  Chorier,  Anti- 
quites  de  la  Ville  de  Vienne,  with  Cocli- 
ard's  notes,  edit.  1828,  chap,  vii,  pp. 
440-445.  Delorme,  Description  dii 
Musee  de  Fienne,  No.  149,  pp.  176-180. 
Leblauc,  Congres  Archeolo(]iqve,  vol. 
xlvi,  1879,  p.  45.  Any  one  Avho  will 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  these  refer- 
ences will  perceive  how  the  text  of  the 
Inscriptions  has  been  emended  by  the 
labours  of  successive  generations  of 
scholars  dowai  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  Inscriptions 
relating  to  Vienne  is  shoAvn  by  the  space 


they  occupy  in  vol.  xii  of  C.  /.  L., 
viz.,  pp.  223-269,  Nos.  1809-2177. 

'  Chorier,  op.  citat.,  livre  ii.,  chap. 
X.,  p.  164.  On  dit  que  Pompee  avait 
son  palais  dans  Vienne,  sur  I'erainence 
que  le  convent  des  percs  capucins  et  la 
maison  des  pei-es  de  la  compagnie  de 
Jesus  oceupaient  autrefois,  et  que  sa 
maitressc  avait  convert  la  muraille  du 
sien  dc  ce  cote,  d'un  grand  et  nierveilleux 
crista!,  a  I'aide  duquel  Pompee  lui 
apprenait,  de  moment  en  moment,  ce 
qu'il  voulait  qvi'elle  sut  de  la  force  de 
son  amour.  II  leiir  etait  im  fidele  inter- 
pr^te  qui  leur  expliquait,  pur  certains 
signes  concertes,  les  pcnsees  que  leurs 
paroles  ne  jjouvaient  leur  porter  ,\  cette 
distance. 

-  Note  by  Cochard,  Chorier,  p.  161. 
Dans  la  salle  de  bains,  on  a  trouve  deux 
torses  remarquables  par  leur  perfection  ; 
.  .  .  II  parait  que  cette  divinite 
tenait  sur  ses  genoux  1' Amour,  du 
nioins  on  le  juge  ainsi,  d'une  petite  main 
que  Ton  voit  appliquee  sur  le  dos  de  la 
figure  principals  L'autre  torse  ]3ar- 
faitement  di-ape,  est  d'une  femme  que 
Ton  croit  etre  Hygie. 

Comp.  Congres  Archeol.  de  France  a 
Vienne,  en  1879,  Le  Palais  du  Miroir, 
par  M.  J.  Leblauc,  pp.  105-112. 
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taken  from  nature  and  embellished  by  tlie  artist's 
imagination,  at  others  borrowed  from  poetry  and 
mythology/  For  the  present  I  shall  be  content  to 
describe  one,  which,  having  been  recently  excavated,  may 
be  a  novelty  to  most  English  antiquaries. 


'  Delorme,  p.  235  sq.,  describes  a 
]\Iosaic  of  tlie  Ocean, ^Yitll  an  engraving. 
The  head  of  the  deity  is  represented  in 
a  central  medallion,  whicli  is  surrounded 
by  four  semi-circular  eompariments, 
each  containing  a  dolphin  ;  quarters  of 
circles  at  the  corners  are  filled  by 
cauthari  (vases  with  two  handles),  and 
the  intervals,  like  spandrils,  between 
these  spaces  are  occupied  by  rosettes. 

Marine  subjects  are  frequent  in 
mosaics,  though  the  Komans  were  not  a 
nautical  and  trading  people,  and  they 


occur  even  in  places  remote  from  the 
sea,  e.g.,  Darmstadt,  and  Juran<,'on  near 
Pau ;  vide  my  Papers  ou  the  Middle 
Khinc  and  on  the  South-West  of  France, 
and  Delorme,  No.  236  bis.,  p.  241  sq. 
Other  designs  found  at  Vienne  are 
Achilles  at  the  C'oui-t  of  Lycomedes, 
recognised  by  Ulysses ;  Ganymede 
carried  away  by  Jupiter  metamoi'phosed 
into  an  eagle  ;  and  Orpheus  playing  ou 
the  lyre,  surrounded  b}'  birds  and 
quadrupeds.    Concires,  loc.  citat.,  p.  111. 


THE  DEVASTATION  OF  NUBTA. 
By  SOMERS  CLARKE,  F.S.A. 

However  far  back  we  may  go  in  the  history  of  Egypt 
or  in  the  evidence  given  us  by  its  monuments  we  find  tliat 
the  irrigation  of  the  country  was  an  object  of  careful 
attention  to  those  in  authority. 

By  basins,  canals,  etc.,  the  Nile  waters  have  been  for 
centuries  so  regulated  that  the  country  is  more  productive 
and  better  watered  than  by  the  mere  rise  of  the  river. 

So  long  as  we  have  Egypt  in  charge,  so  long  is  it  no 
more  than  our  duty  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  regulating 
the  Nile  waters.  Too  high  a  Nile  means  an  ill  nearly  as 
great  as  too  low  a  Nile.  The  country  is  in  one  case 
drowned,  in  the  other  it  is  starved. 

What  the  Nile  water  is  to  Egypt  is  well  described  by 
Mr.  i^lfred  Milner  in  his  book  "England  in  Egypt,"  chap, 
ix.     He  says  : — 

"  Egypt,  as  a  geographical  expression,  is  two  things — 
the  Desert  and  the  Nile.  As  a  habitable  country  it  is 
only  one — the  Nile.  Every  square  foot  of  cultivable  land 
has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  brought  down  by  the 
river  which  now  flows  in  the  midst.  At  one  season  a 
shallow  and  sluggish  stream  of  which  but  little  reaches 
the  sea,  at  another  a  sea  itself,  here  spreading  in  a  vast 
lake  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  there  pouring 
along  through  numerous  channels  towards  the  ocean." 

The  waters  cover  the  land,  a  rich  deposit  of  mud  is 
found  when  they  retire,  and  unless  the  country  has  been 
starved  or  drowned  the  harvest  follows.  It  is  now  found 
that  by  more  careful  regulation  of  the  waters  and  by 
drainage  a  second  harvest  may  be  got,  and  it  is  to  regu- 
late the  waters  and  increase  the  productive  power  of  the 
land  that  various  schemCvS  have  been  proposed.  However 
little  we  may  sympathise  with  the  details  of  the  schemes 
now  before  the  public,  we  cannot,  therefore,  reasonably 
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sliut  our  eyes  to  tlie  fact  that  tlie  object  to  be  attained  is 
a  worthy  one. 

It  will  be  well  to  hurry  on  at  once  and  consider  the 
scheme  now  set  forth  in  the  Monumental  Eeport  published 
b}'  the  Department  of  Public  Works  in  Egypt,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Willcocks  is  responsible.^  I  am  not  competent 
to  criticise  the  scheme  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  engin- 
eer, but  I  have  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  enable 
me  to  pay  m}^  tribute  to  the  evidence  of  untiring  energy 
and  unremitting  care  which  the  report  shows  on  every 
page  of  it. 

It  is  to  the  frio'htful  devastation  which  will  be  caused 
b)^  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  as  proposed  that  objec- 
tion must  be  taken.  The  countr}',  the  people,  everything 
that  makes  Lower  Nubia  itself,  and  last,  but  not  least  in 
our  eyes,  all  its  ancient  monuments  and  the  evidences  of 
its  history,  will  be  absolutely  wiped  out.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  engineers  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable  solution 
of  the  question  laid  before  them  when  the  method  they 
propose  to  adopt  involves  the  devastation  of  one  part  of 
the  country*  for  the  not  very  certain  benefit  of  another  ? 

Several  schemes  are  proposed  in  the  report : — 

A.  In  constructing  a  reservoir  with  its  base  or  retaining 
wall  at  Gebel  Silseleh. 

B.  In  a  reservoir  wdth  its  base  on  the  first  cataract  a 
little  south  of  Assouan. 

c.  A  third  for  a  reservoir  with  its  base  a  little  south 
of  the  island  of  Phil£e. 

D.  A  fourth  for  a  reservoir  with  its  base  some  miles 
south  of  Philse,  at  Kalabshah. 

E.  A  reservoir  in  the  Wady  Eayyan. 

Although  the  scheme  b  is  that  which  comes  most 
prominently  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  the 
others  here,  as  they  must  needs  be  referred  to. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  reservoir 
projects,  the  Egyptian  Irrigation  Department  asked  that 
a  commission  composed  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 
hydraulic  engineers  in  Europe  might  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  several  schemes  and  advising 
the  Egyptian  Government  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 

'"Perennial    Irrigation    and    Flood       Protection  for  Egypt."    Cairo:  National 

Printing  Office.     1894. 
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adopted.  Xotliiiig  could  be  more  fair  than  this.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  the  whole  thing  seems  confined  within  a 
circle  of  engineers  who,  in  sheer  Philistine  lightness  of 
lieart,  and  utter  disregard  of  everything  but  an  increase 
of  revenue  to  Egypt,  an  increase  the  amount  of  which,  as 
stated  in  the  report,  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  are  prepared 
to  commit  a  more  desperate  act  of  devastation  than  the 
history  of  any  civilised  country  can  record,  and  to  place 
the  safety,  the  very  existence,  of  Egypt  in  possible  peril. 

The  subject  may  be  approached  from  two  sides — one 
that  of  Egypt,  the  other  that  of  the  cultivated  world. 
Egypt  sees  a  prospective  increase  of  revenue,  but  at  the 
expense  of  Nubia.  She  thinks  of  to-day.  The  cultivated 
world  outside  has  perhaps  thought  too  much  of  yesterday. 

Mr  W.  E.  Garstin,  C.M.G.,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Works,  in  his  "  Note  "  on  Mr.  Willcocks'  pro- 
ject, refers  to  certain  objections  that  may  be  made  to  the 
construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  in  the  Nile  valley  itself. 
Of  these,  he  makes  a  summary  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  its  construction  presents  insurmountable  engin- 
eering difficulties. 

2.  That  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  it  would  be  in- 
advisable to  expose  Egypt  to  the  danger  of  having  its 
summer  water  supply  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  hostile  force 
seizing  the  dam, 

3.  That  an  earthquake,  or  even  faulty  construction, 
might  expose  it  to  an  accident  which  would  j)erhaps  pro- 
duce a  catastrophe  of  appalling  magnitude. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  here  to  deal  with  the  utter 
destruction  of  objects  of  antiquity  which  would  be  caused 
by  constructing  a  reservoir  with  its  base  either  at  Pliilai 
or  at  Kalabshah.  The  island  of  Philge  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  world,  and  not 
one  of  the  least  beautiful,  but  I  wish  particularly  to 
impress  upon  you  that  it  is  but  one  object  of  many  that 
must  be  destroyed.  The  public  has  been  led  to  think  thai: 
the  evil  stops  with  the  destruction  of  Philte.  Not  at  all. 
Then  we  are  told  that  the  temples  can  be  moved.  Mr. 
Willcocks  proposes  to  rebuild  the  structure  or  structures 
on  the  adjoining  island  of  Bigeh.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker 
will  screw  up  the  whole  affair. 

I  will  not  detain  you  long  with   a  description  of  the 
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island  of  Phihe  and  its  treasures,  because  it  is  a  place 
visited  by  very  many  people  who  run  over  from  Assouan. 

To  begin  with  the  island  itself.  It  is  a  mass  of  granite 
boulders  standing  up  in  mid-stream.  Quay  walls  surround 
the  island.  These  have  been  built  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
surface-area  of  the  island,  and  in  themselves  have  no  little 
evidence  of  histor}^  In  one  place  the  masonry,  by  its 
tool-marks,  bears  strong  evidence  of  workmanship  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty.  It  seems  to  be  older  than  an}^ 
structure  we  now  see  on  the  floor  of  the  island. 

In  other  places  maj^  be  seen  straight  joints  between  two 
adjoining  parts  of  the  quay  wall ;  there  are  evidences  of 
enlargements.  In  other  parts  are  projecting  quays  or 
bastions,  and  these  show  a  curious  system  of  construction, 
for  in  plan  the  front  of  these  bastions  is  not  a  straight 
line  exactly  at  right-angles  with  the  sides,  but  is  slightly 
concave — a  piece  of  an  arch  laid  on  its  side ;  this  has 
evidently  been  done  in  order  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
stuff  filled  in  to  raise  the  ground  level  behind  the  retain- 
ing wall.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  quay 
walls  which  surround  the  island  are  well  worth  preserving, 
and  that  if  Pliila3  is  to  be  screwed  up  the  very  girdle  walls 
must  also  be  raised.  When  we  have  ascended  to  the  floor 
level  of  the  island  we  find  upon  it  not  only  the  well-known 
temples  and  pylons,  which  appear  iri  the  photographs  and 
drawings  we  often  see,  but  a  great  many  things,  equally 
important  but  less  striking  in  the  eyes  of  the  tourist.  We 
find  tJie  ground  encumbered  by  masses  of  crude  brick- 
walls  of  houses,  some  built  up  against  the  temple  walls, 
others  standing  by  themselves.  I  fear  that  even  the 
museum  authorities  at  Ghizeh  look  upon  these  as  rubbisli, 
but  they  are  in  fact  full  of  history.  The  most  important 
of  these  brick  remains  is  the  ruin  of  a  oreat  brick  wall 
within  which,  according  to  Egyptian  custom,  the  temple 
was  enclosed.  The  remains  of  such  a  wall  enclose  the 
group  of  temples  at  Karnak,  and  are  very  perfect  around 
the  temple  of  Deir  el  Medineh,  but  the  necessity  for  such 
a  wall  on  the  Island  of  Philas  where  on  one  side — the 
west — is  left  but  little  room  between  the  wall  and  the  river, 
seems  not  very  obvious. 

Following  a  custom  very  usual  in  Egyptian  brickwork, 
the   courses   are   not  laid  horizontally.      They  undulate, 
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beinjr  In^n^  in  larire  curves  risiiijr  a  little  above  and 
descending  a  little  below  a  line  parallel  Vv'itli  the  horizon. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  brick  remains  are  Coptic, 
and  although  the  Copts  certainly  wrouglit  terrible  damage 
to  the  works  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  buildings  they  put  up 
are  part,  not  only  of  the  history  of  Phila3,  but  of  Egypt 
and  of  religion,  and  should  not  be  condemned  as  rubbish. 
Towards  the  north-east  part  of  the  island  are  the  remains 
of  a  Coptic  church,  built  with  stones  from  Egyptian 
temples.  These  all  seem  to  be  of  a  somewhat  late  period. 
The  church,  too,  is  not  of  the  plan  commonly  found  in 
Cairo,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  the 
normal  plan  of  a  Coptic  Church,  namely,  that  it  must  have 
three  apses  in  a  row,  each  with  its  altar.  This  church  has 
but  one  apse.  Its  plan  is  in  fact  that  of  a  small  basilica, 
with  an  apsidal  end  to  its  central  nave  and  flat  walls  at 
the  ends  of  its  aisles.  This  type  of  plan,  however,  was 
very  common  above  Philas.  In  "  Letters  from  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,"  by  Lepsius  (Bohn,  1853,  at  p.  219),  he  gives  us 
a  similar  plan  far  up  the  Nile,  in  the  Wadi  Gazal.  I  know 
but  one  instance  of  it  north  of  Philce,  at  El  Tum,  near 
Edfou,  and  perhaps  one  quite  far  north,  and  mentioned 
in  the  recent  publication  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
But  the  Coptic  Church  on  Philte  is  not  quite  according  to 
the  rule  of  its  neighbours,  for  it  has  the  remains  of  a  stair 
rising  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  apse.  In  all  other  instances  I  have  seen,  the 
stair  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle.  Near  the  Coptic 
Church  are  the  remains  of  a  structure  which  looks  like  a 
small  triumphal  arch  of  Eoman  detail.  It  may  be  of  the 
time  of  Diocletian.  This  little  structure  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  curious  in  Egypt,  for  it  shows  us  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians  clung  to 
custom.  The  detail  is,  as  I  have  said,  Eoman,  but  the 
method  of  construction  is,  as  far  as  he  could  apply  it,  the 
same  the  Egyptian  mason  had  used  in  the  very  earliest 
buildings  we  know.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  most 
masons,  the  Egyptian  built  up  the  stones  first,  and  cut  out 
the  architectural  features  afterwards.  He  chipped  away 
at  the  face  of  his  stone  walls  until  at  last  he  developed  the 
architectural  features  intended.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  evidence  that  the  Eomans  ever  did  this. 
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Then  there  is  a  further  piece  of  ingenuity,  one  which 
was  the  direct  outcome  of  building  where  wood  was  scarce. 
Tlie  arcli  was  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  constructor, 
but  he  rejected  it  for  monumental  works.  In  brickwork, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  largely  used,  and  with  much 
skill  he  built  his  brick  arches  without  the  use  of  the  s^reat 
timber  frame  or  centre  which  we  use. 

In  the  present  case  the  arches  are  of  stone,  and  each 
stone  is  worked  with  a  sort  of  overhang  at  the  back,  by 
which  means  it  cannot  slip  forward  on  the  sloping  side  of 
the  arch  stone  already  laid.  Thus  the  need  for  a  wood  frame 
to  support  the  stones  until  the  keystone  was  placed  is 
done  away  with.  There  are  many  more  objects  of  interest 
to  which  I  could  call  attention,  little  things  which  do  not 
come  within  the  ken  of  the  hurried  visitor,  and  are  not 
told  us  in  the  books  of  Murray  or  Baedeker,  but  they  are 
not  the  less  valuable,  and  must  be  lost  by  the  construction 
of  a  PhilEB  reservoir. 

It  may  be  well,  taking  the  island  of  Philte  as  a  starting 
point,  to  give  a  list,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  of  the  various 
objects  of  antiquity  which  will  be  submerged  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  at  the  place  selected — a  line  of  rocks 
a  little  below  the  island,  and  where  the  nature  of  these 
rocks  lends  itself  to  the  construction  of  such  a  work,  if  it 
be  necessary,  with  greater  security  than  elsewhere.  Here, 
then,  is  the  list :  — 

1. — Of  Philge  we  have  heard. 

2. — The  inscriptions  on  the  surrounding  islands  and 
rocks. 

3. — The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  island  of  Bigeh. 

4. — The  remains  of  the  temple  at  Debot,  with  its  in- 
closing walls. 

5.^ — -Dimri :  here  are  a  very  few  relics  on  the  surface, 
but  an  examination  of  the  place  would  certainl}^  reveal 
much  more  than  we  now  see. 

6. — Kertassi,  with  its  large  quarries  full  of  inscriptions, 
and  the  great  girdle  wall  in  masonry  surrounding  the  site 
of  the  temple. 

7. — Tafeli,  with  its  very  perfect  little  temple  and  the 
remains  of  houses  in  masonry,  some  in  remarkable  pre- 
servation. 

8. — Kalabshah,  a  place  of  royal  magnificence.     Nowhere 
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else  on  the  Nile  is  the  impression  more  fully  conveyed  of 
the  solemn  stateliness  with  which  tlie  approaches  to  an 
Egyptian  temple  were  laid  out,  and  tlicn  its  courtyard  is 
full  of  jTralliti  of  greatest  value.  Not  beino-  within  easy 
reach  of  Assouan,  the  tourist  does  not  visit  it,  and  con- 
sequently the  engineer's  report  does  not  even  mentio!!  it, 

9. — Abu  Hor  :  here  is  a  quay  wall,  and  further  inves- 
tiofation  would  no  doubt  reveal  much. 

10. — Dendur :  here,  standing  a  little  back  from  the 
river,  but  not  sufficiently  raised  to  escape  the  devastating 
flood,  is  a  large  terrace  of  masonry,  standing  in  front  of 
the  temple.  Behind  stands  the  temple  itself  in  very  good 
preservation. 

11. — Koshtemneh.  Here  is  a  great  fort  of  crude  brick, 
belonging  to  the  middle  empire.  The  remains  of  many 
buildings  surround  it  buried  in  the  sand. 

12. — Dakkeh  (Pselehis).  A.  temple  with  many  parts 
still  well-preserved.  One  year's  flood  would  bring  most 
of  it  to  the  ground  as  it  does  not  stand  on  rock. 

13. — Kobban. — A  magnificent  specimen  of  a  rectan- 
gular fort,  far  more  perfect  than  that  at  Koshtemneh. 
Temple  ruins  adjoin  it. 

14. — Korti.  The  site  of  an  ancient  city,  which  should 
be  carefully  examined. 

15. — Maharagah,  called  also  Offedinah  [Hierascaminos)^ 
a  late  structure  of  most  unique  plan. 

16. — The  ruins  of  a  Coptic  church,  a  little  north  of 
Sebua. 

If  the  reservoir  lifting;  the  water  to  the  level  proDOsed 
be  made  just  below  the  island  of  Philre,  it  will  submerge 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  will  certainly  ensure  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  everything  named  in  this  list. 
The  reservoir  would  be  full  116  miles  in  length. 

If  the  reservoir  be  made  at  Kalabshah,  south  of  Philte, 
the  list  of  antiquities  to  be  named  must  begin  with  the 
temple  of  Kalabshah,  No.  8  in  the  list,  but  we  must  add 
several  rock  tombs  which  flank  the  fertile  plains  of  Derr, 
and  finally  the  plain  of  Aniba,  full  of  unexplored  sites. 

From  the  foregoino-  statement  it  is  evident  that  if  we 

DO 

approach  the  matter  from  the  archseological  side  only,  the 
devastation  will  be  tremendous  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  1 
must  mention   in   passing    that   from    25,000    to   30,000 
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peasants  will  be  displaced,  their  homes  and  native  places 
utterly  destroyed.  I  might  say  a  great  deal  on  the  cruelty 
of  this,  done  as  it  would  be  under  the  a3gis  of  England,  a 
country  which  has  hitherto  professed,  and  not  without 
truth,  to  have  the  interests  of  the  peasantry  at  heart. 

This  concludes  the  list,  and  I  will  now  take  a  few  of  the 
places  in  detail. 

On  the  walls  there  hang  some  plans  of  temples,  &c., 
that  would  suffer  by  the  devastation.  Philte  has  already 
been  described. 

Kalabshah  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins 
on  the  Nile.  The  great  girdle  walls  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded are  of  particular  interest,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : — In  Egypt,  from  Assouan  downward,  where  the 
flow  of  the  Nile  valley  is  often  of  considerable  width,  the 
temples,  as  also  the  towns,  have  been  enclosed  by  great 
walls  of  crude  brick.  Such  a  wall  has  been  already 
referred  to  as  still  existing  in  part  at  Philse.  When  we 
pass  the  first  cataract  the  character  of  the  valley  chanires, 
and  becomes  generally  more  narrow.  The  cuUivable 
ground  is  a  small  strip  l3'ing  on  the  border  of  the  river 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  arid  sandstone  hills  and  cliflfs  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  Nile  valley.  It  may  have  been 
because  stone  was  near  at  hand,  or  it  may  have  been  be- 
cause the  alluvial  soil  was  thought  too  precious  to  be  made 
into  bricks ;  but  in  fact,  when  we  pass  into  Nubia  we  find 
the  girdle  walls  generally  built  of  masonry,  and  the  finest 
specimens  that  remain  to  us  are  those  at  Kalabshah. 

In  the  photograph  taken  from  the  north-east  the  girdle 
wall  can  be  seen,  crowned  with  an  overhanging  cornice, 
and  standing  at  a  lower  level  than  the  walls  of  the  temple 
which  rise  above  it. 

Another  point  to  be  especially  observed  at  Kalabshah 
is  the  ihustration  it  gives  us  of  tlie  way  in  which  the 
Egyptian  architect  laid  stress  on  the  approach  to  the 
temple. 

The  faithful  were  not  permitted  to  turn  a  corner  and 
suddenly  find  themselves  confronted  by  the  building.  They 
must  be  led  up  to  it  and  duly  impressed.  The  immense 
avenues  of  sphinxes  from  Luxor  to  Karnak,  making  the 
most  of  an  approach  on  the  level,  or  the  still  more  dig- 
nified approach  to  the  terrace  temple  known  as  the  Deir 
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el  ]iacliri  are  superb  excimples  of  efTect.  But  these  were 
at  the  great  centre  of  Egypt — Thebes. 

At  Kalabshah  we  are  away  in  the  country.  None  the 
less,  there  was  no  abatement  in  the  elTorts  made  by  a 
grand  approach  to  produce  an  impression. 

As  my  plan  shows,  arriving  by  the  great  highway,  the 
Mle,  we  find  our  boat  drawn  up  at  the  base  of  a  stately 
quay-wall,  some  18  or  20  ft.  high.  This  is  pierced  by 
two  great  fliglits  of  steps,  some  20  ft.  wide.  Mounting 
these,  wo  find  ourselves  on  a  large  terrace,  extending  its 
length  beside  the  river,  and  going  back  at  right-angles 
with  it  some  200  ft.  At  this  distance,  back  from  the 
river,  rises  another  terrace,  some  8  or  10  ft.  high,  and 
reared  upon  this  is  the  huge  pylon,  wider  than  the  west 
front  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  pylon  has  not  its  longer  axis 
parallel  with  the  front  of  the  hypostyle  hall,  as  shown  on 
my  rough  plan.     The  longer  axis  is  slightly  deflected. 

At  a  level,  intermediate  between  that  of  the  lower  and 
upper  terrace,  there  is  a  long  terrace,  20  ft.  wide  and 
158  ft.  loner,  which  runs  out  at  ricrht  ano-les,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  river,  and  follows  approximately  the  axial 
line  of  the  temple.  This  terrace  ends  towards  the  river 
in  a  square  platform,  whilst  the  temple  is  reached  from  it 
by  a  flight  of  broad  low  steps. 

These  terraces  are  now  very  perfect,  and  with  two  fine 
sycamores  spreading  their  great  green  heads  to  the  sky, 
they  present  an  appearance  quite  as  beautiful  as,  and  I 
think  more  stately  than,  anything  at  PhilEe. 

Passing  through  the  pylon  we  find  the  temple  itself 
built  on  a  most  majestic  scale.  The  photograph  shows 
the  front  of  the  hypostyle  hall. 

My  plan  shows  the  great  girdle  walls  within  which  it  is 
enclosed,  solid  structures,  6  ft.  thick,  starting  from  the 
back  of  the  pylon.  Outside  these  comes  another  wall, 
which  starts  right  and  left  from  the  ends  of  the  pylon,  and 
then  encloses  a  considerable  space  outside  the  6  ft.  walls 
last  described.  The  outer  wall  is  not  less  than  12  ft. 
thick,  and  in  some  places  more.  It  is  formed  of  two  out- 
side skins  of  masonry,  the  interspace  being  filled  with 
stone  chipping,  and  perhaps  also  with  earth,  but  this 
has  all  been  removed,  probably  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 
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To  the  north  there  is  3^et  another  wall,  with  outer  and 
inner  skins  of  masonry,  and  although  many  stones  are 
displaced,  the  whole  thing  is  more  complete  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere. 

No  11  in  my  list,  to  be  destroyed,  Koshtemneh,  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  it  is  the  remains  of  a  great 
brick  fortress,  which,  subjected  to  the  action  of  water, 
would  rapidly  be  returned  to  the  Nile  earth  out  of  which 
it  is  made.  From  the  first  cataract  southward  there  are 
several  great  fortresses,  all  belonging  certainly  to  a  time 
as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  if  not  to  an  earlier 
period. 

At  Kertassi,  No.  6  in  my  list,  is  a  great  wall  of  masonry 
which  surrounds  the  site  of  a  temple,  the  temple  gone 
within  the  last  few  years.  Von  Prokesch,  in  his  map  of 
the  Nile  between  the  first  and  second  cataracts,  and  made 
in  1827,  shows  that  part  was  then  standing.  This  great 
wall  was  clearly  arranged  for  purposes  of  defence,  Next 
we  find  Koshtemneh,  then  Kobban,  then  a  great  fort  at 
Haifa,  another  commanding  the  second  cataract  at 
Matouka,  and  the  well-known,  but  now  inaccessible,  fort 
at  Semneh,  some  thirty  miles  south  of  the  second  cataract. 

To  return  to  Koshtemneh  it  was  a  rectangle  of  304  ft. 
by  252  ft.,  with  walls  12  ft.  thick.  In  one  angle  on  a 
brick  platform  are  the  remains  of  a  temple.  Without 
excavation  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  a  date  to  these 
remains.  I  fancy  they  belong  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
Outside  the  enclosure  can  be  traced  a  quantity  of  buildings 
in  brickwork  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  temple  at  Dakkeh  is  fairly  well  known  to  tourists 
on  the  upper  Nile,  but  the  great  fortress  of  Kobban,  is  not 
visited. 

Kobban  (No.  13  in  the  list)  is  a  majestic  place,  a  brick- 
built  fortress,  standing  opposite  Dakkeh.  Its  walls  form 
a  rectangle,  354  ft.  by  240.  ft.  They  are  a  solid  mass  18 
ft.  thick,  and  still  stand  in  parts  some  25  ft.  above  the 
ground.  In  common  with  all  the  fortified  places  I  have 
seen  on  the  Nile — whether  ancient  Egyptian,  Ptolemaic, 
Eoman,  Coptic,  or  Arab — there  are  gates  in  the  walls 
which  lie  at  right-angles  with  the  Nile.  In  this  case  the 
gateways  are  fianked  with  towers,  which  do  not  project 
outward  from  the  wall  face,  but  stand  out  into  the  interior^ 
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leaving  a  narrow  passageway  9  ft.  wide  and  ol  ft.  long. 
The  most  enric^ns  featnre  is  a  covered  way  wliicli  extends 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  llie  fortress  towards  the 
river.  This  is  lined  and  roofed  willi  bii;-  stones,  and  was 
covered  with  a  thick  skin  of  crude  brick.  Within  the 
fortress  lie  the  remains  of  a  temple.  Outside  tlie  walls 
are  sundry  inscribed  stones  and  remains  of  temples  going 
back  to  the  eighteenth  and  nineteentli  dynasties. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  further  descriptions.  Each 
place  from  Philos,  which  I  have  called  Xo.  1,  to  the  last 
place,  No.  15,  the  ruined  Coptic  church,  has  its  interest. 
I  will  only  say  that  the  reservoir,  if  made  at  l?hila?,  would 
inevitably  reduce  all  the  places  described  to  ruin,  and 
would  extend  its  waters  to  the  town  of  Korosko,  where 
the  caravan  road  to  Abu  Hamed  and  Khartum  takes  its 
start.  The  rock  temples  of  Beit  el  Wali,  Gerf  Husen  and 
Sebua  are  not  included  in  the  list  because  they  are  at  a 
level  above  that  of  the  proposed  reservoir  when  full. 

If  the  reservoir  be  made  with  the  dam  at  Kalabshah,  the 
devastation  is  but  an  evil  moved  a  little  further  south. 
The  place  selected  for  the  dam  lies  north  of  the  Temple  of 
Kalabshah.  This  splendid  structure  must  consequently 
perish,  with  all  the  buildings  south  of  it  to  Korosko,  and 
whilst  we  take  away  seven  items  from  the  list  at  one  end 
we  must  add  at  the  other,  not  only  several  rock-tombs 
near  Derr  of  great  interest,  but  more  especially  the  sub- 
merging of  the  plain  of  Aniba.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  in  the  valle3\  There  stand  up 
in  various  degrees  of  perfection  pyramidal  brick  mastabas, 
things  that  lower  down  the  river  have  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  disappeared.  The  most  perfect  of  these  stands 
on  a  stone  platform  projecting  about  6  ft.  all  round. 
The  mastaba  itself  is  a  square  of  22  ft.  on  each  side. 
After  rising  vertically  4  ft.  the  pyramidal  form  begins 
rising  now  about  6  ft.,  but  it  must,  when  complete,  have 
been  about  12  ft.  hifrh,  16  ft.  in  all.  Within  is  a  rec- 
t angular  chamber  covered  with  a  tunnel  vault.  Painting 
can  still  be  found  on  the  inside  walls  of  these  mastabas — 
painting  that  evidently  belongs  to  a  very  early  period. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  stone  rings  and  burial  mounds, 
in  addition  to  the  sepulchres,  of  a  markedly  Egyptian  type. 
This  district  needs  an  exhaustive  survey  and  examination. 
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As  the  subject  of  my  paper  is  '*  The  Devastation  of 
Nubia,"  I  cannot  leave  it  without  some  reference  to  the 
proposed  reservoirs,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said. 

The  engineers  have  been  called  upon  to  scheme  a 
reservoir.  They  have  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and  have 
propounded  tlie  most  tremendous  scheme  that  has  ever 
been  projected. 

They  evidently  think  that  the  monster  they  have  pro- 
jected needs  justification.  This  is  proved  by  the  folio wino- 
extract  from  the  report  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Egyptian  Government,  On  page  7  it  is  said ;  Taking 
into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  reservoir  project, 
we  have  asked  that  a  commission,  composed  of  three  of 
the  most  eminent  hydraulic  engineers  in  Europe,  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  several  schemes, 
and  advising  the  Egyptian  Government  as  to  which  of 
them  should  be  adopted.  We  have  asked  for  this  com- 
mission, not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in  ourselves  or 
in  our  staff,  but  ccnsiderino-  the  o-jo-antic  nature  of  the 
work  and  the  interests  involved,  we  have  preferred  sub- 
ordinating our  judgment  to  that  of  men  justly  celebrated 
for  their  mastery  of  all  subjects  connected  with  hydraulic 
eng;ineerinor. 

I  will  quote  the  report  again  to  show  what  is  said  in  it 
about  the  destruction  of  Philge,  p,  25. 

"  Unfortunately,  with  every  advantage  in  its  favour  as 
to  volume  of  water  stored,  soundness  of  foundation,  and 
economy  of  construction,  this  site  labours  under  the 
objection  (which  I  fear  may  be  found  insuperable)  of 
having  Pliilas  Temple  on  its  upstream  side.  No  dam 
could  be  constructed  on  the  cataract  without  inundating 
a  great  portion  of  this  Temple  for  several  months  every 
year,  I  agree  with  Colonel  Eoss  that  no  project  which 
had  this  effect  should  be  admitted  unless  it  were  impossible 
to  find  a  reservoir  site  elsewhere.  We  cannot  say  there 
are  no  other  possible  sights.  There  are  Kalabshah,  Pliilaj,^ 
and  Gebel  Silsila  which  are  all  available,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  claim  that  if  a  dam  has  to  be  built,  it  must 

^  Pliilse,  according  to  the  terminology  considered  best  and  whicli  is  called 
of  the  report,  means  a  dam  soutli  of  Assuan,  being  the  reservoir  which  we 
the  island,   as  distinguished  from  that       commonly  call  Philse, 
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necessarily  be  built  at.  the  head  ul"  the  first  cataract  and 
drown  the  temple  of  Phila}." 

The  above  two  extracts  are  from  the  introduction  by 
the  engineer's  report  and  are  written  by  Mr.  Garstin, 
C.M.G.^  for  Public  Works. 

Mr,  Garstin  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  ]f  lifting  the  temple  stone  by  stone,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Willcocks,  would  cause  an  injury  or  alteration  of  ary 
kind  to  it,  I  should  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the 
Assuan  dam  altogether.  Any  work  which  caused  either 
partial  damage  to,  or  the  flooding  of  this  beautiful  temple 
would  be  rightly  considered  by  the  whole  civilised  world 
as  an  act  of  barbarism." 

Mr,  Garstin  says  what  he  really  feels. 

I  will  make  one  more  extract,  which  will  be  from  Mr. 
Willcocks'  report.  It  is  very  important  as  showing  either 
the  Avilful  or  innocent  io-norance  of  this  excellent  enaineer. 
He  says : — 

"  The  existence  of  the  two  temples  of  Pliilse  and  Abu- 
Simbel  has  also  been  taken  account  of  in  all  questions 
connected  with  reservoirs,  and  I  may  state  here  that  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  which  is  against  the  sacrifice 
of  the  site  of  the  former  temple,  I  have  prepared  my 
designs  for  reservoirs  so  as  to  leave  the  Philse  temple 
entirely  free  from  any  possibility  of  inundation,  Abu- 
Simbel  is  far  out  of  the  reach  of  any  reservoir." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Willcocks.  The  majestic  structures 
to  wdiich  I  have  called  your  attention  this  afternoon,  not 
being  known  to  Cook's  tourists  generally,  are,  it  would 
seem,  not  worthy  of  regard. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Lang,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  holding  the  important  position  he  does  in  Egypt, 
is  beyond  question,  has  already  called  attention  in  the 
Tirnes^  to  the  unnecessary  size  of  the  proposed  reservoir. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  the  scheme  which  I 
have  just  mentioned  before.  One  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  people,  England  has  not  only  posed  as  a 
benefactor  to  the  peasantry,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  she  has  assisted  the  Egyptian  people  against  the 
oppression  of  the  pashas,  landowners,  and  members  of 
the  Khedivial  family. 

-  "  Times,"  June  19  and  July  10,  1894. 
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But  what  through  her  engineers  does  she  now  propose 
to  do?  To  turnout  between  25,000  and  30,000  people 
from  their  homes  and  to  absohitely  efface  the  very  sites 
on  which  they  were  bred  and  born.  Nothing  but  rocks 
and  Nile  mud  would  be  left  for  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles. 

This,  which  is  in  many  ways  a  more  serious  matter  than 
destroying  history  and  antiquities,  is  treated  in  the  most 
light  and  airy  way  in  the  report.  Where  the  poor  people 
are  to  go  is  not  even  stated,  nor  the  method  of  their 
removal. 

I  cannot  find  anything  in  the  reports  beyond  the 
statement  of  certain  sums  for  compensation.  For  being- 
driven  out  by  the  Pliila3  reservoir,  £Eo 50,000  compensa- 
tion. For  being  driven  out  by  the  Kalabshah  reservoir 
£E432,000,  if  the  highest  level  of  water  be  maintained, 
£E240,000  if  a  lower  level  be  decided  upon. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  say  much  on  this  matter ;  it  is 
not  a  question  of  archa3ology,  but  the  work  would 
involve  the  entire  displacement  of  a  considerable  tribe, 
with  their  own  language,  customs,  &c.,  and  we  have  also 
to  remember  that  the  botany,  the  ethnology,  in  fact 
everything  that  gives  a  country  its  own  character,  except 
the  bare  bones  of  the  geology,  will  be  effaced,  and  surely 
no  greater  cruelty  to  a  people  has  been  shown  since  the 
terrible  days  of  the  corvee. 

Finally,  I  will  give  you  the  replies  made  to  me  by  a 
couple  of  eminent  engineers  more  or  less  mixed  up  with 
this  business,  when  I  called  attention  to  the  real  cruelty 
to  the  people.  I  asked  "  Where  are  the  poor  folk  to  go?" 
By  both  men  I  was  informed,  "  Oh,  they  will  go  higher 
up  ! "  "  How  can  that  be,  the  valley  from  Korosko  to 
Haifa  cannot  suddenly  support  more  than  double  its 
present  population  ?  "  "  No,  no,  they  will  go  higher  up 
the  sides  of  the  valley.  If  their  village  is  now  just  above 
high  Nile,  then  they  will  have  to  live  70  ft.  or  80  ft. 
higher  up  the  side  above  high  reservoir  level ;  the  Nile 
will  soon  deposit  earth."  Those  who  know  that  the 
people  live  not  a  little  on  their  date  palms,  and  that  a 
date  palm  takes  eight  years  after  it  is  planted  to  bear 
fruit,  will  understand  the  amount  of  thought  that  has- 
been  spent  on  the  people  of  Nubia. 
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The  deposit  of  Nile  ejirtli  is  a  veiy  slow  process,  and 
on  the  steep  side  of  a  bare,  stony  valley  no  deposit 
Avoiih  talking  of  will  bo  made  for  years. 

It  is  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poor  that 
the  thonghtless  crnelty  proposed  shonld  be  combatted. 

A  coniniission  to  consider  all  sides  of  the  subject,  not 
composed  merely  of  three  engineers  (who,  if  report 
speaks  true,  did  not  agree  very  well),  but  of  men  with 
much  wider  knowledge,  is  essential,  or  the  credit  of 
England  will  be  urievouslv  imDcrilled. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  RECORDS  OF  SHREWSBURY. 
Bv  THE  Eev.  \V.  G.  D.  FLETCHER,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

During  the  last  five  years  a  committee- — I  will  not  say 
of  exnerts,  but — of  local  gentlemen  and  one  lady,  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  local  antiquities,  and  have 
most  of  them  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with  and 
deciphering  old  documents,  have  under  the  authority  of 
the  mayor  and  corporation  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
cataloguing  and  arranging  the  corporation  records.  They 
have  carefully  examined  the  whole  of  the  records  prior  to 
the  year  1837,  and  have  cleaned  them,  tied  them  up  in 
separate  brown  paper  packages,  and  have  sorted  and 
classified  them,  and  attached  a  label  to  each  package, 
bearing  a  note  of  contents  and  date,  and  have  arranged 
them  in  75  tin  boxes,  all  carefully  grouped,  so  far  as 
regards  the  subject  matter.  They  have  also  made  a 
detailed  catalogue  or  index  to  the  whole  of  the  records, 
so  that  now  any  sins^le  document  can  at  once  be  found 
without  any  long  search  being  necessary.  They  have 
Avithin  the  last  few  weeks  presented  their  report  and  the 
]\IS.  catalogue  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  have 
directed  the  same  to  be  printed.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
printed  catalogue  will  be  ready  and  accessible  to  students 
and  others  who  are  interested  within  a  few  weeks 
time.  The  total  number  of  documents  is  nearly  3000, 
and  some  of  the  series  commence  as  early  as  the  reigns  of 
Kings  John  and  Henry  III,  and  are  practically  complete 
to  the  present  time.  Probably  few  boroughs  have  so 
complete  and  unrivalled  a  series  of  records  as  Slirewsbury. 
No  thorough  examination  of  the  records  has  hitherto  been 
made.  A  few  have  been  examined  by  Archdeacon  Owen, 
the  Eev.  John  Brickdale  Blakewa}',  and  other  historians  of 
the  town,  who  have  made  much  use  of  the  records  the}' 
have  examined.  But  when  a  thorougli  examination  is 
made,  it  is  certain  that  much  new  liirht  will  be  thrown  on 
the  liistor}^  of  the  town  and  liberties  of  Shrewsbury.    The 
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new  catalogue  will  vastly  assist  and  lighten  the  labours 
of  any  future  in^'estigator. 

The  records  must  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
destruction  hy  lire  in  November  1881,  when  the  iShire  Hall 
was  burnt  down;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
none  of  the  corporation  MSS.  were  lost  at  that  time. 
At  least  the  committee  cannot  learn  that  any  were  burnt, 
and  there  are  no  great  gaps  in  any  series,  which  point  to 
destruction. 

Very  few  also  have  been  injured  through  damp,  or  any 
similar  cause  of  decay,  often  so  disastrous  to  records. 
The  number  of  documents  which  are  not  accessible  to 
students,  owing  to  decay  caused  by  damp  or  otherwise,  can 
probably  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Taken  as  a  whole 
they  are  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation. 

The  committee  have  arrano-ed  the  records  under  the 
following  main  heads  or  classes : 

I.  Royal  Charters,  and  Grants  of  Fairs  and  Markets, Murage,  &c. 
II.  Gild  Merchant,  Admissions  of  Burgesses,  and  Assembly  of  the 
Common  Council. 

III.  Courts  of  Law. 

IV.  Finance,  including    Imperial     Subsidies,  Assessments,  and 

Taxes,  Bailiffs'  and  Mayors'  Accounts,  and  Poor  Relief,  &c. 
V.  Deeds  affecting   privileges  and    property ;    and  Town   Bye 

Laws. 
VI.  Military  Papers. 

VII.  The  Royal  Free  Grammar  School  Accounts.  &c. 
VIII.  Miscellaneous,  including  Petitions  and  Letters  to  Bailiffs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Fairs,  Council  of  the  Marches,  Borough 
Charities,  Town  Property,  Mint,  Bonds  of  Sergeants  at 
Mace,  Poll  Books,  Bridges,  County  Papers,  and  general 
miscellaneous  documents  not  included  under  any  of  the 
first  seven  heads. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning 
any  particular  records,  but  simply  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  various  main  heads  or 
classes. 

I.  First,  as  to  the  Royal  Charters,  and  grants  of  Fairs 
and  Markets,  and  Murage.  There  is  a  complete  series,  from 
the  first  extant  charter,  which  is  dated  11th  November,  1 
Eichard  I,  1189,  to  the  present  time.  There  must  have 
been  an  earlier  charter  still,  granted  by  Henry  II,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  John;  but  it  has  long  since  been 
lost,  certainly  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
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all  tlie  then  existing  charters  were  copied  into  a  quarto 
volume  which  still  remains.  The  charter  of  Eichard  I 
grants  the  town  of  Salopesberia  to  the  burgesses  thereof, 
to  be  liolden  of  the  King  at  the  annual  rent  of  forty  marks 
of  silver.  This  and  several  of  the  later  charters  are  kept 
in  the  Museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Kin^  John  "granted  two  charters  to  the  town,  before 
he  had  been  a  fortnight  on  the  throne.  The  first  confirms 
the  lost  charter  of  Henry  II;  and  the  second  sanctions  the 
formation  of  a  common  council  of  the  town,  and  authorizes 
the  burgesses  to  elect  two  of  the  most  loyal  and  discreet 
burgesses,  and  present  them  to  the  Sheriff;  and  these  two 
burgesses  so  chosen  were  to  keep  the  prcepositure  (i.e.  the 
office  of  provost  or  reeve)  of  the  town,  and  they  could 
only  be  removed  by  the  common  council.  The  common 
council  were  also  employed  to  elect  four  burgesses  to  keep 
the  pleas  of  the  crown.  And  so  in  1199  the  burgesses 
apparently  first  elected  their  own  common  council,  and 
the  office  of  King's  provost  or  reeve,  by  whom  the  town 
had  formerly  been  governed,  came  to  an  end. 

King  John  granted  yet  a  third  charter  to  the  burgesses, 
24  Feb.  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  1204-5,  by  which 
he  granted  them  the  town  and  hundred  (afterwards  called 
the  liberties)  of  Shrewsbury,  to  be  holden  of  the  King  at  an 
annual  fee-farm  of  45  marks.  He  also  granted  them  all 
pleas  and  causes,  and  the  right  to  elect  two  of  their  number 
to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown.  They  were  no  longer  to 
be  compelled  to  plead  for  their  tenements  by  writ  of  mort 
d'ancester,  but  might  conduct  themselves  by  the  old  law 
of  the  town.  They  were  permitted  to  take  toll  from  all 
Welshmen  comiuir  to  the  town  with  merchandise.  And 
lastly  (to  omit  many  other  matters)  they  had  the  grant  of  a 
fair  for  three  days  on  the  1st  and  two  following  days  of  June. 

King  Henry  III  was  at  Shrewsbury  in  1226,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards,  on  20  March  1226-7,  granted  a  charter 
to  the  town,  which  recognised  and  established  the  authority 
of  the  merchant  gild  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  a  second,  on 
the  same  date,  probably  because  the  provision  was 
momentarily  overlooked,  which  forbade  any  person  pur- 
chasing raw  hides  or  undressed  cloth  within  the  borough, 
unless  he  be  in  lot  and  scot,  and  in  assessments  and  talliages 
with  the  burgesses. 
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Thirl V  Ncais  luti-r,  in  l"J.j(j,  lleiiry  IIL  i^riuiled  two 
adclitioiial  charters  to  the  l)uro-esses;  by  tlie  first  he  granted 
that  if  any  burgess  died  ^vith  or  without  a  will,  hi.s  goods 
should  not  be  confiscated  by  the  crown,  ])ut  the  whole 
should  go  to  his  heirs.  The  second  gave  to  the  Shrewsbury 
buro-ess  freedom  from  arrest  for  the  debt  of  any  co-burgess 
wlie^ii  passing  through  another  town,  a  most  valualjle 
privilege  at  that  time. 

Edward  ill,  on  3  March,  132G-7,  granted  the  burgesses 
a  fair  on  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  14  months  later, 
licence  to  erect  mills  for  grinding  corn  and  malt, — a 
privileo-e  hitherto  belonging  only  to  the  Abbot  of  Shrew'S- 
bury.  "in  1341,  he  granted  them  a  prison  and  the  power 
of  attachment,  and  of  fining  persons  convicted  before 
the  bailiffs.  And  this  charter  was  confirmed  by  parliament 
then  sitting. 

In  loDSRichard  II  confirmed  by  Inspeximus  a  composi- 
tion of  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  by  which  the  latter 
elected  twelve  men  to  assist  the  bailiffs  in  the  government 
of  the  town.  The  bailiffs  were  to  nominate  25  resident 
householders,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  choose  annually 
six  sessors  and  two  coroners.  A  new  composition  was 
entered  into  in  1433,  which  was  also  allowed  by  an  Inspexi- 
mus for  three  years.  Another  composition  of  1444,  con- 
firmed by  charter  12  Jan.  1445-6,  appointed  12  aldermen, 
and  24  assistants,  and  gave  the  bailiffs  power  to  hold  sessions 
of  gaol-deliver}^ 

Henry  YIII  in  April  1542  granted  the  burgesses  a  new 
charter  on  the  dissolution  of  Shrewsbury  Abbey,  to  wit, 
all  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges  within  the 
parishes  of  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Giles  which  the  abbots 
formerly  enjoyed. 

Queeii  EHzabeth  by  charter  in  1586  extended  the 
liberties  of  the  town,  adding  to  it  not  only  the  newly 
acquired  parishes  of  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Giles,  but  also  a 
number  of  adjacent  villages  and  townships.  She  also  gave 
the  town  a  court  of  conscience,  to  be  held  every  Thursday 
for  matters  not  exceeding  405.,  and  a  court  of  record,  to 
be  held  every  Tuesday,  with  cognisance  of  fines,  statutes- 
merchant,  &c.,  and  power  to  prove  wills  of  freeholds.  The 
inhabitants  were  also  to  be  free  from  all  tenths,  fifteenths, 
subsidies,  and  aids,  granted  to  the  crown  by  the  commons. 
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111  IG08,  Charles  I  gave  the  town  a  new  charter,  and, 
instead  of  two  bailiffs  the  chief  magistrate  was  henceforth 
to  be  mayor.  There  were  to  be  24  (instead  of  12) 
aldermen,  and  48  assistants  who  were  to  be  called  the 
common  council.  This  is  the  working  charter  of  the 
corporation  of  Shrewsbury.  In  1604,  a  new  charter  was 
drawn  up,  which  did  little  more  than  conhriii  the  charters 
of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.  In  June  1084  the  burgesses 
surrendered  their  charter  to  King  Charles  II  under 
pressure,  which  James  II  renewed  nine  months  later, 
shortly  after  his  accession.  By  this  charter,  the  town  was 
to  be  governed  by  one  good  and  discreet  man  of  the 
aldermen,  who  should  be  mayor,  by  12  aldermen,  24 
assistants,  "  one  famous  man  "  as  recorder,  one  steward, 
and  one  common  clerk.  The  corporation  were  to  fill  up 
vacancies,  the  King  reserving  to  himself  power  to  remove 
any  at  his  own  will.  This  power  the  King  attempted  to 
exercise  in  Jan.  1687-8,  but  presently  found  it  necessary 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  on  the  17tli  Oct.  following,  issued 
an  order  restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient  charters 
and  privileges,  and  removing  all  officers  put  in  by  the 
crown  since  1679.  This  was  the  last  of  the  long  series  of 
Royal  charters  to  Shrewsbury. 

II.  The  second  class  of  documents  are  the  rolls  of  the 
Gild-Merchant,  Trades  Gilds,  Admission  of  Burgesses,  and 
the  Books  of  Assembly  of  the  Common  Council. 

The  gild-merchant  rolls  commence  as  early  as  11.  John, 
1209.  The  earliest  is  a  series  of  nine  parchment  rolls,  all 
sewed  to<2:ether.  There  are  lists  of  "  those  who  are  in  the 
gild-merchant,  and  whose  fathers  were  not  before  in  the 
liberties  of  the  gild,"  thirty  names,  probably  previous 
members.  Then  follows  a  list  of  "  those  who  first 
entered  the  gild,"  nine  names,  probably  new  members  in 
1209.  Then  "foreigners  who  entered  the  gild,  and  their 
fines,"  which  varied  from  half  a  mark  to  ten  shillings^ 
fifty-six  names.  Then  foreigners  "  who  entered  at  the 
last  session  for  the  first  time,"  fifty-nine  names.  Upwards 
of  three  hundred  names  are  endorsed  on  this  first  roll ; 
and  there  are  altogether  upwards  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  names  on  these  nine  rolls.  On  the  second  roll 
there  appear  one  hundred  and  sixty  nine  names,  the  first 
born    burgesses    of     Shrewsbury,    whose    fathers     were 
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l)urgesses  before  them.  The  nild-nierchant  must  have 
existed  some  time  belbre  1201),  as  there  were  then  persons 
"  whose  fathers  were  before  in  the  gild,"  but  it  continued 
a  volaiifdnj  association  until  1227,  when  Henry  Ill's  first 
charter  compelled  tradesmen  to  become  members  of  it. 

The  later  gild-rolls  are  exceedingly  valuable  for 
genealogical  purposes,  giving  very  often,  on  a  burgess's 
admission  to  the  gild,  his  own  name,  his  father's  name, 
and  the  names  of  all  his  sons. 

The  earliest  of  the  assembly  books  of  the  connnon 
council  is  of  high  interest,  and  its  contents  are  very 
varied.  It  begins  with  the  order  of  the  procession  (of 
gilds,  &c.),  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  a  list  of 
places  within  the  liberties  of  the  borough,  and  goes  on  to 
give  the  lists  of  bailiffs,  coroners,  and  sessors  from  13 
Eichardll.  It  also  contains  compositions  and  ordinances 
of  gilds,  admissions  of  burgesses,  copies  of  deeds,  bonds, 
fines,  wills,  &c. 

Ill,  The  Eecords  of  the  Courts  of  Law  form  the  third 
class,  and  we  have  arrauQcd  these  in  the  followino-  order, 

1.  Curia  Salop  ;  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron  and  View 
of  Frankpledge ;  Mayor's  Court.  The  rolls  of  these 
courts  are  ver}^  voluminous,  and  fill  twenty- six,  or  more 
than  one-third,  of  the  boxes.  They  commence  as  earl}^  as 
1259,  and  form  a  nearly  complete  series  of  rolls.  The 
earlier  rolls  of  the  Curia  Magna,  arranged  under  streets 
and  localities,  throw  much  light  upon  the  state  of  the 
borough  in  mediasval  times, 

2.  Court  of  Piedpoudre,  otherwise  Piepowder,  There 
are  only  four  rolls,  ranging  from  1435  to  1453,  of  this 
court,  which  was  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  held 
in  markets  or  fairs,  when  justice  was  awarded  on  the 
spot.  It  is  so  called,  as  Wharton  tells  us,  from  the  dusty 
feet  of  the  suitors,  or  because  justice  is  done  there  as 
speedily  as  dust  can  fall  from  the  foot.  The  steward  of 
the  owner  was  the  judge,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  must 
be  determined  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  injury  was 
done, 

3.  Court  of  Eecord.  The  writs  and  pleadings  in  this 
court  fill  fourteen  boxes,  The  proceedings  commence  in 
the  year  1508,  and  are  civil.  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her 
charter  of  1586,  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  court  of 
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record  to  be  liolden  every  Tuesday,  with  cognisance  of 
fines,  statutes  merchant,  &c.  But  there  must  have  been 
a  court  of  record  loni?  before  the  date  of  her  charter,  as 
we  have  proceedings  seventy-eight  years  earher.  The 
first  mention  of  a  recorder  is  in  Henry  VTs  charter  of 
14th  January,  1445-G,  when  the  baihfl's  were  empowered 
to  hold  sessions  of  gaol-deUvery,  and  to  associate  with 
themselves  some  sufficient  person  learned  in  the  law, 
recorder  or  seneschal  of  the  town  ;  but  there  is  no  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  act  as  recorder  until  the  year 
1473,  when  the  town  clerk  of  Shrewsbury  is  styled 
recorder.  In  later  times  we  find  prominent  local  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  appointed  recorders,  such  as  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  Lord  Clive  ; 
but  these  usually  appointed  deputy-recorders  to  act  in 
their  stead. 

4.  The  Quarter  Sessions  rolls  and  papers  occupy 
eight  boxes,  and  date  from  the  year  1564.  Power  was 
given  to  the  bailiffs  to  hold  sessions  of  gaol  delivery,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  by  Henry  VI's  charter  in  1445-6  ;  but 
if  any  record  of  the  proceedings  for  the  first  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  sessions  was 
ever  kept,  it  has  long  ago  been  lost. 

The  sheriffs  accounts,  including  fines  de  banco,  post- 
fines,  quietus,  &c.,  which  were  associated  with  the 
quarter  sessions,  date  from  1444. 

5.  The  Court  of  Conscience  was  esiablished  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  charter  of  1586,  to  be  liolden  every  Thursday, 
for  matters  not  exceeding  406'.  ;  but  we  have  no  separate 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court. 

6.  Superior  Courts.  Under  this  head  are  included  all 
proceedings  in  the  civil  courts  as  Westminster,  ^ery  few 
in  number,  those  that  exist  beint?  chieflv  records  of  fines 
and  recoveries. 

IV.  Finance  forms  the  fourth  class  of  records.  Under 
this  head  we  have  placed  the  following  : — 

1.  Imperial  Subsidies  and  Aids.  The  earliest  subsidy 
roll  for  Shrewsbury  is  dated  1296,  thirty-three  years 
earlier  than  the  earliest  Shropshire  roll  preserved  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office.  As  is  well  known,  the  roll  of  1 
Edward  III,  1327,  is  for  most  counties  the  earliest,  and 
it  is  generally  a  well  preserved  and  full  roll.      There  are 
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several  subsidy  rolls,  ])rior  to  1327  amongst  our  cor- 
poration muniments.  There  is  a  very  good  one  for  1318, 
7  Edward  II,  a  grant  of  one-lifteenth  of  all  moveable 
goods,  wliicli  contains  particulars  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  persons  taxed,  and  is  unusually  full.  It  gives 
details  of  a  man's  goods  down  to  his  minutest  possessions  ; 
heifers,  sheep,  pigs,  hides,  cloth,  Avheat,  barley,  and  even 
spoons,  silver  buckles,  boots  and  gloves,  are  all  enumer- 
ated in  this  detailed  list. 

These  inibsidy  rolls,  with  other  assessments,  land  tax, 
house  and  window  tax  papers,  fill  two  boxes. 

2.  Bailiffs'  Accounts  commence  in  1256,  and  are  fairly 
complete  until  I6o8,  when  the  bailiffs  came  to  an  end, 
and  mayor's  accounts  begin.  The  rolls  fill  six  boxes. 
These  accounts  are,  as  we  might  expect,  among  the  most 
valuable  records  we  have  for  elucidating  the  history  of 
the  town.  The  historians  of  Shrewsbury  (Owen  and 
Blakewa}^),  have  made  great  use  of  them,  but  they  have 
done  little  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  these  invaluable 
documents.  Any  future  historian  will  find  here  a  mine 
of  wealth,  as  yet  scarcely  touched. 

In  almost  the  earliest  roll,  we  find  the  charges  for  our  town 
being  fortified  to  withstand  the  aggressions  of  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  townsmen  providing  for  their 
own  safety  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  between  Henry 
III  and  his  barons.  Fines,  and  tolls  arismg  from  the  gates, 
fill  a  considerable  number  of  rolls. 

3.  Papers  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  ac- 
counts relating  to  the  highw^ays,  form  the  last  item  under 
the  head  of  Finance,  and  commence  in  the  year  1559. 

V.  Deeds  affecting  privileges  and  property,  and  the 
Towai  Bye-Laws,  together  fill  two  boxes,  but  need  no 
further  mention. 

VI.  Military  Papers  form  the  sixth  class  of  records. 
They  commence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  For  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  very  full  rolls  are  preserved  of  the 
musters  raised  in  the  town  and  liberties,  with  the  names 
of  the  trained  soldiers  and  statement  of  the  arms  in  their 
possession,  and  minute  instructions  as  to  their  training, 
&c.  Some  of  these  have  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Phillips,  F.L.S.,  and  are  printed  in  the  "Shropshire 
Archasological  Transactions  "  for  the  years  1890  and  1891. 
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VII,  The  Royal  Free  Graminar  Schoo/  accounts,  deeds 
and  papers,  fill  a  large  box.  Amongst  them  are  numerous 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  leases  of  the  tithes  and 
property  granted  to  the  school  by  its  royal  founder.  A 
curious  list  of  books  presented  to  the  school  library 
deserves  mention. 

VIII.  The  eighth  and  last  class  we  have  styled  Miscel- 
laneous. It  comprises  a  number  of  papers  which  could 
not  conveniently  be  classed  under  any  of  the  preceding 
seven   heads.     Amono-st   these    are    a   larc^e    number    of 

o  o 

petitions  and  letters  to  the  bailiffs  and.  mayors,  many  of 
the  sixteenth  century  of  high  interest,  some  few  of  his- 
torical value.  Horse  and  cattle  fairs  and  sales.  Certificates  ' 
of  officials  receiving  the  sacrament,  signed  by  the  ministers 
and  churchwardens,  under  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
Letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  Council  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  very  few.  (Most  of  these  were  lost  or  destroyed 
at  Ludlow,  many  years  ago.)  Borough  charities.  Town 
property.  Bonds  of  Serjeants-at-Mace,  whose  duties  are 
defined  in  the  charter  of  1389.  Poll-Books  and  papers 
relating  to  elections.  Bridges,  and  general  miscellaneous 
documents. 

Amongst  these  is  one  solitary  paper  relating  to  the 
Shrewsbury  mint,  a  roll  of  the  assays  made  by  the  keepers 
of  the  dies  at  Salop,  in  1272,  33  Henry  HI.  From  this 
roll  it  appears  that  two  forges  were  at  work,  and  that 
during  the  twelve  months  there  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty  one  assays,  and  pennies  coined  to  the  amount  of 
£7060.  Money  was  coined  at  Shrewsbury  from  the  reign 
of  jEthelstan  (924-940  a.d.)  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
III ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  this  one  roll,  we  have  no 
records  of  the  mint  here.  It  might  be  remarked  that 
money  was  also  coined  here  by  Charles  I  in  1642. 

As  regards  County  Records  there  are  but  very  few  pre- 
served amongst  our  municipal  records.  They  are 
numerous,  so  far  as  those  villages  and  places  are  concerned 
which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  hundred  or  liberties  of 
Shrewsbury,  but  outside  these  limits  practically  nil.  Just 
two  or  three  tax  rolls  for  various  hundreds,  a  document 
or  two  relating  to  collections  for  the  plague  here  and  there 
in  the  county,  and  that  is  all. 

And  I  fear  that  the  Shropshire  county  records  in  the 
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rustody  ol"  tlie3  Clerk  of  llit'  Peare  are  veiy  few  and  verv 
modern.  The  County  Quarter  Sessions  orders  commence 
only  in  the  year  1709.  The  earlier  ones,  of  which  little 
is  now  known,  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire 
already  referred  to,  which  burnt  down  the  Shire  Hall  in 
the  year  1881. 

I  miuflit  point  out  that  amongst  our  court  rolls  are  a 
p-reat  many  allusions  to  the  Tensors  of  Shrewsbury,  those 
persons  who  traded  in  the  town,  but  did  not  belong  to  the 
gild,  and  who  therefore  were  fined  at  the  Great  Court. 
We  find  them  mentioned  in  records  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  onwards ;  and  non-burgesses  who  traded 
were  fined  as  recently  even  as  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  tliis  imperfect  and  inadequate 
description  of  the  contents  of  our  Borough  Muniment 
Room.  I  am  sure  any  of  the  members  of  the  Eecords 
Committee  present  will  gladly  answer  any  questions  you 
may  like  to  ask  about  our  records  ;  and  will  also  be  glad 
to  receive  any  suggestions  by  which  their  catalogue  about 
to  be  printed  may  be  improved.  They  have  suggested  to 
the  corporation,  that  it  would  be  well  to  invite  the  His- 
torical MSS.  Commissioners  to  send  one  of  their  inspectors 
to  examine  and  report  uj^on  the  records,  when  documents 
of  real  historical  value  might  very  possibly  be  brought  to 
light. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  town  clerk,  I  am  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit a  few  of  our  early  records. 

List  of  Shreivshury  documents  exhiJnted. 

(1.)  Royal  Charter,  11  Henry  III,  1226. 

(2.)       „  „        13  Richard  II,  1389.     (Beautiful  initial  letter 

with  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen.) 
(3.)   Gild-Mei-chant  Rolls,  11  John-3G  Henry  III,  1209-1251. 
(4.)   Subsidy  Roll,  6  Edward  II.  1312-13. 
(5.)  „     '       „     7  Edward  II,  1313-14 

(6.)         ,,  „         no  date  (temp.  Edward). 

(7.)  Minters'  Account,  33-34  Henry  III,  1249-50. 
(8.)   Suit  between  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Bm'gcsses,  re 

the  Abbey  Mills,  34  Edward  I,  1305-6. 
(9.)    Bailiff's  Accounts,  3-5  Edward  I,  1274-6.     (Contains  record 

of  building  the  Guild  Hall). 
(10.)  Assembl}"  Book  of  Burgesses  from  13  Richard  II. 


^PvocfcHina^  nt  iiacctings  of  tT)C  Kotjnl  .'^vcI)iicological 
^institute. 

July  4tli,  1894. 

C.  D.  E.  FOKTXUM,  D.C.L.,  V.P.S.A.,  in  the  Chair,  and  afterwards 
T.  H.  Baylls,  Q.C. 

Mr.  C.  D.  E.  FoKTXUM  read  a  paper  on  "  An  Italo-Greek  Terra- 
cotta Lamp."  This  lamp,  the  antique  original  from  the  bas-relief  of 
which  one  of  the  half  figures  of  the  "  Martelli  Mirror  "  ascribed  to 
Donatello  has  been  derived,  was  found  at  Vico  Equense  in  a  tomb 
belonging  perhaps  to  the  tliird  century  B.C.  It  is  now  deposited  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Mr.  Fortnum's  paper  is  printed  at 
p.  99. 

Mr.  T.  J.  WiLLSON  lead  a  paper  on  "  The  Tomb  of  St.  Hugh  at 
Lincoln."     This  paper  is  printed  at  p.  103. 

Mr.  SoMERS  Clarke,  F.S.A.  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Devastation  of 
Nubia-"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs  and  plans.  This 
paper  is  printed  at  p.  283. 

Professor  Buxxell  Lewis,  M. A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Roman 
Antiquities  in  Carinthia,"  illustrated  by  numerous  plans  and  photo- 
graphs.    This  paper  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 


X  2 


.'ilicbtToIogicnl   intelligence. 

Tlmsses  whicli  liave  been  for  some  time  loose  have  been  rocently 
replaced  in  the  churches  oF  Necton  and  Gi-eat  Cressingham,  Norfolk, 
as  under  : — 

1.  At  Nectoii;  two  shields  belonging'  to  the  brass  of  Philippa  de 
Beauchamp,  daiighter  of  Lord  Ferrers  of  CJroby,  and  widow  of  (lay  de 
Beauchanip,  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  1383,  bearing 
respectively  Beauchamp,  with  a  label,  impaling  Ferrers  of  flroby,  and 
Ferrers  of  Groby,  which  have  been  long  loose  at  Necton  Hall.  These 
have  been  replaced  on  the  original  slab  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
esting efhgy  engraved  in  Cotman's  Brasses  of  Norfolk.  It  now 
occupies  a  position  in  the  north  chancel  known  as  St.  Catharine's 
Chapel. 

2.  Also  the  effigies  of  William  Curteys,  notary,  and  his  wife  Alice, 
both  deceased  1499,  the  former  effigy  having  been  loo->e  at  Necton 
Hall,  and  the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  brasses  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Nichols,  and  now  given  up  for  replacement 
by  Mr.  Cleghorn,  of  Shooter's  Hill,  through  the  kind  intervention  of 
Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A.  Probably  this  latter  effigy  has  been 
out  of  the  church  for  at  least  a  century,  as  it  was  gone  when  Cotman's 
(very  inaccurate)  sketch  of  the  male  effigy  and  inscription  was  taken 
in  1815.  The  male  effigy  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  few  represen- 
tations of  a  notary,  a  pencase  and  inkhorn  being  suspended  at  the 
girdle.  The  brass  is  a  good  example  of  the  work  of  a  Norwich  crafts- 
man of  the  date.  Both  effigies  after  their  long  separation  are  now 
relaid  in  their  original  slab  and  indents,  in  connection  with  the  rather 
remarkable  inscription  which  has  remained  in  the  church  throughout, 
and  reads  as  follows  : — 

©rate  p  n^ali^Mtlli  Curtn)^  flotari't  t  ^It'ftt  'nfii  ti'  q'  obtfriit 

17° HfllcDas"  iBarcti  a"  ^Iju  £iX'.  fffcl)i-|ivnv  (l"oi"'  aiafa)  ppi'n'ct'  tJc'  amr. 

William  Curteys  by  his  will,  pi'oved  in  1500,  founded  a  chantry  in 
Necton  Chui'ch,  and  desired  to  be  buried  in  that  church  "  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  rode  auter,"  a  position  nearly  corresponding  with 
that  at  present  occupied  in  the  nave  by  the  very  large  slab  in  which 
his  memorial  is  inlaid. 

3.  Also  the  effigy  of  Mary  Rust,  Avidow,  1596,  which  has  also  been 
preserved  at  Necton  Hall.  This  is  a  fair  ordinary  example  of  the 
late  Elizabethan  effigy,  with  ruff,  hood,  rich  petticoat,  &c.  It  is 
engraved  by  Cotman.  The  inscription  which  remained  when  Blome- 
field's  History  was  compiled,  but  is  now  lost,  stated  Mistress  Rust 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Robert  Goodwyn,  gent.,  who  has  a 
brass  in  the  church  dated  1532,  and  therefore  a  sister  of  Ethel- 
burga  Goodwyn  who  has  another  brass  dated  1527,  and  also  wife 
of  John  Bacon,  gent.,  who  has  a  brass  dated  1528,  after  whose  death 
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she  vomarried  Robert  Rust  who  died  ia  1558.  Survivinf^  till 
November  1596,  she  Avould  seem  to  have  lived  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  eventful  sixteenth  centiny.  No  indent  of  this  brass 
remained,  but  it  has  been  relaid  in  a  new  slab,  probably  in  almost  its 
ascertained  original  position  in  St.  Catharine's  Chapel. 

At  Great  Cri^ssingham  the  effigy  of  William  Eyre,  Esq.,  "juris 
peritus,"  and  J. P.  in  civil  dress,  which  has  been  long  loose  in  its 
indent  has  been  securely  refixed,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
inscription  which  has  been  long  missing,  and  which  came  to  light  in 
the  possession  of  the  village  wheelwright,  who  had  acquired  it  with 
other  items  at  a  local  auction.  The  brass  is  engraved  by  Cotman.  The 
above  replacements  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs  Hardman  of 
Birmingham,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Rev.  C.  Gr.  R.  Birch  of  Brancaster, 
Norfolk. 


Jloticcs  of  ,^vth;roIoc)it:iI  ;publu;itions. 


GREEN  PASTURES  :  being  clioice  extracts  from  the  worts  of  Robert  Greene, 
M.A.  of  both  Universities,  1560-1592.  Made  by  Alexander  B.  Ghosakt, 
Elizabethan  Library.     (ElHot  Stock,  ISG-i.) 

Another  volume  of  this  pretty  scries,  selected  now  from  the  works 
of  Robert  Greene.  As  with  former  volumes  the  compiler  here  musr, 
have  had  much  difficulty  in  making  his  selections  from  a  rather 
voluminous  writer.  Greene's  special  forte  was  the  description  of  the 
ordinary  or  low  life  of  his  time,  yet  he  writes  always  purely  and 
Avithont  coarseness,  the  characteristic  phrasing'  being  dainty  and 
pleasing,  full  of  rhyme  and  rhythm.  Although  references  to  Greene 
may  be  often  met  v^ith,  perhaps  he  is  among  the  least  known  of  the 
writers  of  his  time ;  thus  this  selection  will  be  a  Avelcome  addition  to 
the  former  issues  of  the  Elizabethan  Lilirary. 


THE  STOEY  OF  EGIL  SKiLLAGRIMSSON,  being  an  Icelandic  family 
history  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic.  By 
Eev.  W.  C.  Green.     (Elliot  Stock,  8vo.,  1893.) 

Icelandic  story  and  literature  must  be  always  of  interest  to  us  ; 
this  story  especially  so,  as  in  part  it  is  laid  in  England.  Beginning  in 
Norway  we  go  to  Sweden,  to  Denmark,  are  with  the  Vikings,  and 
presently  in  Shetland  and  Orkney,  so  to  York  (chap.  62)  and  even  to 
London.  A  sea-going  race  these  Norsemen.  There  are  of  course 
accounts  of  battles  violent.  The  story  of  one  at  Vinheath  in  England, 
against  the  Scots  who  had  advanced  into  Northumberland,  is. minute 
and  curious.  The  English  not  being  quite  prepared  seeking  at  least 
delay,  with  good  knowledge  of  character  sent  an  offer  of  money  to 
the  Scottish  King.  Go  back  to  Scotland,  said  the  messenger,  and  we 
will  give  you  a  shilling  of  silver  from  every  plough.  The  Scot  at 
once  stopped  his  preparations  and  forebore  to  advance.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  hall  with  the  armour  around  it,  banquets,  deep  drinkings, 
weddings,  and  games,  help  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  general 
manners  and  hospitality.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  whether  the 
story  is  real  family  history,  truthful  and  of  historical  value,  or  only  a 
romance.  Tru.tliful  seems  to  be  the  general  verdict.  Thus  this 
volume  may  be  read  with  great  interest  as  giving  exactly  the  life, 
thoughts,  and  habits  of  this  early  time.     There  is  an  index. 


A   HISTOEY  OF   WESTMORLAND.     Popular  county  histories.     Bv  Richard 
S.  Ferguson,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle.     (Elliot  Stock,"  8vo.,  189-i.) 

Most  carefully  written,  the  histoiy  of  the  county  of  Westmorland 
here  passes  pleasantly  before  the  reader  from  the  time  of  the  usual 
early  inhabitant  down  to  the  'io.     The  last  chapter  entitled  Miscel- 
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laneous  is  not  the  least  interesting,  describing  the  okl  Peel  towers, 
their  plan,  their  -woodwork,  and  their  fate  ;  then  there  is  a  notice  of 
the  statesmen  and  their  flocks.  To  review  this  book  fully  would  too 
much  tax  our  space;  even  those  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
county  should  possess  it.  We  can  only  hojie  that  every  county  may 
find  a  chronicler  so  able  as  Chancellor  Ferguson.  There  is  a  good 
index  of  thirteen  pages  in  double  columns. 


HISTORY  OF  HADDLESEY:  its  past  and  present.  With  notices  of  many 
neighbouring  parishes  and  townships,  inL-luding  Birkiu,  Drayton,  liurn, 
Carlton,  Cowick,  Drax,  Gatefovth,  Eggborongli,  Kellington,  Eoal,  Pontet'ract, 
Selby,  Snaith,  &c.,  &c.  By  Rev.  J.  N.  "VVoksfold,  Rector  of  Haddlesey. 
(Elliot  Stock,  8vo.,  1894.) 

Although  so  many  place  names  appear  on  the  above  title  the  book 
is  confined,  save  by  occasional  mention,  to  the  first,  viz.,  Haddlesey 
near  Selby  in  the  West  Riding.  Such  work  as  this  gathered  by  a 
resident  using  his  opportunities  must  always  be  commended.  It 
must  serve  by  its  varied  information  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  our 
natural  love  for  locality  and  a  pride  in  the  reputation  of  our  ante- 
cessors. There  are  chapters  on  the  topography  and  early  history  and 
early  records ;  the  Knights  Templars  and  their  preceptory ;  and  on 
the  several  owning  families  of  old  time,  with  pedigi-ees.  The  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  parish,  including  the  church,  do  not  seem  of 
especial  interest,  At  p.  144  there  is  a  sad  account  of  the  mutilation 
of  a  fine  Darcy  monument  of  about  the  year  1400,  rich  in  heraldry 
and  having  once  a  recumbent  effigy  in  alabaster.  Such  a  thing, 
unique  in  its  place,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  in  any  way  valuable 
has  been  broken  up  under  the  process  of  "restoration." 


ORIGINS  OF  PICTISH  SYMBOLISM,  WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  SUN 
BOAR,  AND  A  NEW  READING  OF  THE  NEWTON  INSCRIPTIONS. 
By  the  Earl  of  Sonthesk.     (David  Douglas,  -ito.,  Edinburgh,  1893.) 

This  is  a  learned  and  well-written  little  Avork  dealing  with  the 
difficult  subject  the  symbols  on  Pictish  monuments.  Thus  we  have, 
with  detailed  descriptions  and  woodcuts,  the  Sun  Disc;  the  Moon 
Mirror;  the  Sun  Arch;  the  Sun  Boar;  Triad  Signs;  and  Rings. 
The  various  theories  relating  to  these  are  noted,  but  the  object  of  the 
book  is  to  claim  acceptance  of  the  author's  tlieory  that  they  are  of 
Scandinavian,  not  of  Oriental  origin.  Although  the  problem  may 
not  yet  be  solved,  they  seem  more  easily  explained  on  this  theory  than 
any  othei".  The  subject  must  however  yet  claim  unprejudiced 
inquiry.  There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Ogham  inscriptions, 
with  full  illustrations  in  the  letterpress.  References  to  other  cognate 
works  are  freely  given,  thus  greatly  aiding  the  novice  towards  an 
extended  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Eleven  full  page  plates  containing 
numerous  examples  of  the  signs  referred  to  fully  illustrate  the  volume. 
As  there  should  be,  there  is  an  ample  index. 
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MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  STALACTITES  AND  STALAGMITES  OF  THE 
CLEAVES  COVE,  NEAR  DALRY,  AYRSHIRE.  liy  John  S.mitii,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow.     (Elliot  Stock,  4to.,  ISiM.) 

There  being  no  book  especially  devoted  to  this  subject,  the  author 
here  supplies  a  want.  The  recorded  notes,  the  result  of  his  own 
close  observation,  more  particularly  refer  to  Cleaves  Cove,  but  they 
will  do  also  for  other  places  where  these  deposits  may  have  often 
excited  curiosity.  Several  examples  of  freaks  and  variation  of  form 
are  given  in  86  plates  well  illustrating  the  minute  details  in  the 
letterpress.  Tlie  author  concludes  that  the  growth  of  both  stalag- 
mites and  stalactites  in  caverns  is  not  a  mere  mechnnical  procer5s  of 
deposition  of  lime,  but  entirely  a  pi'ocess  of  crystallization.  Many 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  this  volume  as  ex})laining  the 
origin  of  these  things,  and  others  as  an  aid  when  watching  their  forma- 
tion. 


ON  THE  ARMORIAL  ENSIGNS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  COLLEGES  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  AND  OF  THE  FIVE 
REGIUS  PROFESSORS.! 

By  W.  H.  St.  JOHN  HOPE,  M.A. 

With  the  exception  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  ^Yoodham, 
entitled  "  An  apphcation  of  Heraldry  to  the  illustration 
of  various  University  and  Collegiate  Antiquities,"-  pub- 
lished by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  just  fifty-one 
years  ago,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect 
together  everything  that  can  be  made  out  respecting  the 
arms  of  the  University  and  its  Colleges.  Since  that  time 
the  increased  facilities  for  study  have  brought  to  light 
much  new  matter,  and  I  therefore  venture  to  lay  before 
you  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  myself  during 
my  residence  in  Cambridge  in  statu  piqnllari. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  corporate  bodies  first  began 
to  bear  arms.  Few,  if  any,  of  our  municipal  corporations 
have  arms  of  earlier  date  than  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
century ;  but  some  of  the  religious  houses  adopted  arms 
before  that,  and  the  indisputable  evidence  of  the  first 
Peterhouse  seal  proves  the  assumption  of  arms  by  a 
corporate  body  at  Cambridge  at  least  as  early  as  1284. 

Collegiate  heraldry  is  generally  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  heraldry  of  religious  houses,  viz.  from 
the  arms  of  the  founder  or  foundress,  adopted  without 
alteration,  as  in  the  arms  of  Pembroke,  Clare,  and 
Magdalene,  or  with  the  "  difference ''  of  a  bordure,  as  in 
the  Peterhouse,  Jesus,  and  Downing  arms.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  shield  of  entirely  different  character  appears, 
having  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  founder,  as 
in  the  case  of  King's,  St.  Katherine's,  and  Trinity. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  cite  further  examples,  since 
they  will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  arms 
in  detail,  nor  need  I  occupy  your  time  in  showing  that 

'  Read  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  -  Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 

the  Institute,  August  12th,  1892.  quariau  Society.     Quarto  series,  toI.  i. 
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similar  usages  have  prevailed  at  Oxford.  I  should, 
however,  like  to  point  out  that  although  nine  of  the 
existing  colleges  bear  arms  differenced  with  bordures,  in 
four  of  these  cases  the  bordure  already  formed  part  of 
the  founder's  or  foundress's  arms  before  they  were 
assumed  by  the  college. 

The  University  and  Colleges  of  Cambridge  have 
collectively  used  at  different  times  nearly  forty  different 
shields  of  arms,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  from  128'i  to  the  present  day. 

For  this  fme  series  of  shields,  of  which  twenty-four  are 
in  use,  we  have  four  principal  authorities : 

1.  The  seals  of  the  respective  Foundations. 

2.  Grants  of  Arms. 

o.  Parker's  Catalogus,  dated  1572. 
4.  Scott's   MS.    History  of  the   Foundation   of  the 
University,  etc.  IG 17-22. 

1.  I  have  already  described  the  seals  used  from  time  to 
time  by  the  University  and  Colleges  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.^  I  shall  therefore  only  refer 
to  them  on  this  occasion  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the 
subject  of  my  paper. 

When  armorial  bearings  are  introduced  into  a  seal  they 
usually  appear  in  one  or  other  of  two  positions,  either 

(a)  as  the  principal  part  of  the  composition,  or 

{h)  as  a  subordinate  part  of  the  design  at  the  top,  sides, 
or  bottom  of  the  seal.  A  most  important  point,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  is  this  :  that  in  the  seal  of  any  corporate 
body,  a  shield  placed  at  the  base  of  the  composition 
invariably  bears  either  the  arms  of  that  body,  or  those 
which  it  is  entitled  to  bear  by  leave  of  the  patron  or 
founder.  We  shall  see  how  well  this  rule  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  the  Cambridge  seals. 

2.  With  regard  to  Grants  of  Arms  (which  some  people 
look  upon  as  the  official,  and  in  fact  the  only  authorities 
for  the  assumption  of  arms),  I  have,  after  much  search 
and  inquiry,  met  with  as  many  as,  eleven  in  Cambridge. 
The  earliest  in  date  is  the  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  Henry  VI.  granting  the  present  arms  of  King's 

1  Second  series,  1885,  x.  225-252. 
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'College.  The  latest  is  the  grant  of  arms  to  Downing 
College  in  1801.  The  other  nine  grants  were  issued  by 
Kobert  Cooke,  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms,  between  1570 
and  1590,  and,  whether  written  in  Latin  or  English,  are 
all  couched  in  similar  language  in  the  inflated  st3'le  of  the 
time.  They  are,  however,  far  surpassed  as  examples  of 
■extravagant  verbosity  by  Henry  VI.'s  grant  to  King's,  and 
the  extraordinary  grant  by  Dalton  to  Dr.  John  Caius, 
which  is  also  preserved  at  Cambridge. 

3.  Our  third  authority  is  a  work  published  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker  in  1572,  entitled:  Catalngus  Cancellar- 
iorum,  etc.  from  1500  to  1571,  usually  bound  up  with 
the  same  author's  De  Antiquitate  Britannicce  Ecclesice, 
'etc. 

One  of  the  pages  of  the  Catalogus  has  woodcuts  of 
iifteen  shields  of  arms,  which  Parker's  connection  with 
■Cambridge  justifies  us  in  looking  upon  as  excellent 
authority  for  the  arms  of  the  University  and  Colleges  in 
use  in  his  time.  The  desire  of  the  author  to  indicate 
the  arms  correctly  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
■copies  the  page  of  shields  has  been  cancelled,  and  a 
similar  page  with  some  of  the  arms  differently  represented 
has  been  inserted  in  place  of  it. 

4.  A  fourth  and  apparently  trustworthy  authority  for 
the  college  arms  is  a  MS.  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal  founders, 
etc.  written  by  one  John  Scott.  A  copy  of  this  work 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  head  of  each  college,  and 
at  least  six  of  them,  all  identical,  are  known.  They  range 
from  1617,  the  date  of  the  Emmanuel  College  copy,  to 
1622,  when  the  King's  College  copy  was  written.  The  book 
■contains  a  series  of  short  accounts  of  the  University  and 
Colleges,  with  the  names  of  the  chief  benefactors,  etc. 
Each  account  is  headed  by  two  illuminated  shields,  one 
bearing  the  founder's  arms,  the  other,  those  of  the  college. 
With  the  former  I  am  concerned  only  when  they  throw 
li2;ht  on  the  arms  of  the  coUeo-e  ;  the  latter  will  be  dealt 
with  in  their  place. 

Besides  the  authorities  I  have  mentioned,  there  are 
several  others  that  must  not  be  passed  over,  since  they 
show  what  the  arms  of  the  colleges  were  popularly 
supposed  to  be  at  different  times.     The  chief  of  these  are 

Y  2 
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llamond's  map  of  Cambridge,  published  in  1592,^  and  a 
broad-sheet  published  by  John  Ivory,  in  1672.-  Each  is 
bordered  by  an  elaborate  series  of  shields,  but  the  con- 
tinual and  manifest  errors  in  them  considerably  neutralize 
whatever  authority  they  may  be  supposed  to  have. 

Having  now  indicated  the  principal  authorities,  I  will 
proceed  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arms  themselves. 

The  earliest  ascription  of  a  shield  of  arms  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  that  I  have  met  with  occurs 
in  a  work  entitled :  Das  Conciliuvi  buck  geschehen  zu 
Constencz,  printed  at  Augsburg  in  148o,  in  which  are 
engraved  the  arms  of  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
corporations  represented  at  the  Council  of  Constance  in 
1415.  The  arms  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  are 
there  <?iven  as  :  France  modern  and  England  quarterhj^  in 
the  f ess  poi?it  a  book  gides,  the  hack  to  the  sinister  (fig.  1 ).     A 


Fig.  1.     The  Uuiversitj,  ancient. 


Fig.  2.     The  University,  1573. 


similar  shield  is  assiirned  to  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  but 
with  the  book  turned  round  wdth  its  back  to  the  dexter. 
Interesting  as  these  arms  are,  they  have  not  been  noticed 


^  This  plan  is  signed  John  Ilamond, 
and  dated  "  Cantebrigia^  ex  aula  Chirensi 
die  22  mensis  Februarii,  1592."  The 
only  complete  copy  known  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  It  is  fully 
described  in  The  Architectural  History 
of  the  Universiti/  and  Colleges  of  Cani- 


hridge.       Ed.    Willis     and    Clark,     i. 
ci-cvii. 

-  The  Foundation  of  the  Universiti/  of 
Cambridge,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Principal  Founders  [etc.]  Anno  1672. 
Printed  h\  John  Hayes. ...ior  John  Ivory,. 
Hcrald-Paiuter. 
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■elsewhere,  and  possibly  tliey  may  be  due  to  the  inventive 
faculties  of  the  author  of  the  Augsburg  folio. 

The  arms  now  borne  by  the  University :  gules^  on  a 
cross  ermine  between  four  lions  passmit  gardant  or,  a  hook 
gules,  were  granted  by  Eobert  Cooke,  Clarencieux  King  of 
Arms,  on  June  9th,  1573  (fig.  2).  The  original  grant,  in 
Latin,  after  reciting,  in  the  inflated  style  of  the  time,  the 
reasons  for  its  issue,  grants  and  confirms  to  William 
Cecil,  K.G.,  Lord  Burghley,  Treasurer  of  England,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  to  the  masters  and 
scholars  of  the  same  University,  the  arms  which  are 
depicted  in  the  margin,  and  thus  described  in  French, 
""  videlicet  gules  sur  ung  croix  dermines  entre  quatre 
Lions  passant  d'or  ung  livre  de  gules."  Although  thus 
blazoned  as  passant  the  drawing  in  the  margin  shows  the 
lions  as  passant  gardant ;  that  is  to  say,  as  lions  of 
England,  typical  of  the  royal  patronage  of  the  University. 
Burke  and  other  authorities  describe  the  book  as  a  Bible, 
but  for  this  there  is  no  warrant  whatever. 

In  the  University  Audit  Book  for  1574-5  (p.  129/>)  is 
■entered  a  payment  of  £3  Q>s.  8d. 

haralclis  londini  pro  diversis  formis  insigniorum  describendis,  ut 
summus  noster  Cancellarius  delectum  faceret,  quam  ex  illis  praesta- 
tueret,  proqiie  eor'undem  confirmacione  sub  sigillo  officii  sui. 

We  do  not  know  what  were  the  other  designs  submitted 
to  the  Chancellor,  but  w^e  may  surely  commend  him  for 
his  selection  of  so  appropriate  a  shield  of  arms  as  that 
granted  by  Cooke. 

No  arms  are  shown  on  any  of  the  University  seals  of 
older  date  than  those  now  in  use.  These  were  engraved  in 
1580,  and  therefore  bear  the  arms  granted  seven  years 
before. 


Peterhouse,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Cambridge  colleges, 
has  apparently  used  no  fewer  than  four  different  shields 
since  its  incorporation  in  1284. 

For  the  first,  gides,  three  croivns  or  (fig.  3),  we  have  the 
indisputable  authority  of  the  original  seal  of  the  college, 
whereon  it  occurs  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the 
arms  of  the  foundation. 
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¥lG.  3.     Pcterhouse  :  fii-st  shield. 


These  arms  are  identical  with  those  of  the  See  of  Ehv 
T\'hich    they    represent;    and    were    probably    borne  by 

the  college  by  leave  of  the 
founder,  in  the  same  way  as- 
the  royal  arms  were  displayed 
by  royal  foundations.  They 
are  carved,  or  otherwise  re- 
presented, in  various  parts  of 
the  college. 

The  second  shield,  (lules^ 
two  keys  in  saltire  or,  allusive 
of  the  patron  saint,  is  given  as 
the  arms  of  Peterhouse  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  Catalngus 
of  1572 ;  and  it  also  occurs 
on  several  parts  of  the  college 
buildings.  At  what  time  it 
superseded,  or  began  to  be 
used  with,  the  first  shield,  does  not  appear. 

The  third  shield,  or,  three  j^allets  gules  (fig.  4),  is  given 
in  the  revised  edition  of  the  Catalogus,  circa  1573,  and 
also  in  Hamond's  map  of  1592.      The  arms  are  those 

traditionally  assigned  to  bis- 
hop Hugh  de  Balsham,  the 
founder;  but  I  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority.  They 
appear  as  the  founder's  arms, 
in  John  Scott's  MS.   1617-22. 

\|    The  bishop's  seal  has  no  arms 
/     thereon. 
/  The  fourth  shield,  that  now 

borne  by  the  college,  wa& 
granted  by  Eobert  Cooke, 
Clarencieux,  in  1572.  The 
original  patent  is  preserved  in 
the  college  treasury.  The 
Fig.  4.   Peterhouse :  tiiird  shield,      arms  are  blazoucd  in  the  grant 

as  'VZ'ar  quatre  pales  ung 
hordre  de  gules  semy  coronnes  du  chariip,"  but  they  are 
depicted  in  the  margin  and  more  correctly  blazoned  as, 
or,  four  pallets  gules,  luithin  a  bordure  of  the  last  charged 
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with  eight  gold  crowns  (fig.  5).  These  arms  are  obviously 
intended  for  the  founder's,  within  a  bordure  of  the  See  of 
Ely,  but,  apparently  through  an  error  in  the  draft  of  the 
grant,  the  pallets  have  been  increased  from  three  to  four. 

The   arms  are  now   borne   as  

depicted  in  the  grant,  but  this  ^^ 
is  quite  a  modern  usage,  for 
almost  all  the  earlier  repre- 
sentations of  these  arms  show 
only  three  pallets  within  the 
bordure.  They  so  appear  on 
the  present  early  seventeenth 
centurv  college  seal,  in  Scott's 
MS.  (1617-22),  within  and 
without  the  college  chapel 
(which  was  built  in  1632), 
in  the  library  and  other  parts 
of  the  college,  as  well  as  in 

the     Visitation     of     1684,     and     ^^^  ^      Peterhouse  :  fourth  shield. 

it    is    to    be    regretted    that 

the  blundering  herald  should  have  introduced  any  varia- 
tion. In  an  old  "Index  of  arms,"  temj).  Charles  II., 
in  the  Herald's  College,  the  arms  are  given  as  in  the  grant 
with  a  marginal  note :  "  Mr.  Gibbon  Blew  Mantle  sales 
but  three  Pallets." 

The  three  colleges  next  in  date  to  Peterhouse,  viz. 
Michael  House,  University  Hall,  and  King's  Hall,  now 
merged  into  later  foundations,  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  had  arms.  Hamond's  map  assigns  to  the  first 
two  the  arms  that  may  have  been  borne  by  their 
founders,  and  to  King's  Hall  a  shield  of  England 
within  a  bordure  compony,  but  none  of  these  occur  else- 
where. 

For  the  arms  of  Clare  College,  formerly  Clare  Hall, 
we  have  the  satisfactory  authority  of  the  beautiful  silver 
seal  made  in  1338-9.  This  has  in  base  a  shield  composed 
of  the  arms  of  De  Clare  or,  three  chevronels  gules, 
impaling  those  of  De  Burgh,  or,  a  cross  gules,  all 
within  a  bordure  sable  guttee  (fig.  6).  These  arms  were 
not    devised    for    the    college,    but   were   borne   by   the 
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foundress  licrself  after  the  death  of  her  third  husband, 

Eoger  D'Amori,  in  K^22. 
She  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
put  her  shield  into  mourning 
by  adding  to  it  this  black 
bordure,  bedewed  with  tears. 
The  drops  are  now  always 
represented  as  gold,  but  I 
think  they  should  more  pro- 
perly be  silver.  These  arms 
were  duly  confirmed  at  the 
Visitation  of  1G84,  and  have 
been  in  continual  use  since 
the  foundation  of  the  college. 

Fig.  6.     Clare  College. 


kz 


The  shield  of  Valence  Maky  Hall,  or  Pembroke 
College,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  also  been  in  use  since 
the  foundation  in  1347.  It  consists  of  the  arms  of 
the  foundress,  as  shown  on  her  seal,  without  any  dif- 
ference (fig.  7).  These  arms 
are  derived  from  those  of 
De  Valence,  harry  of  ten  ar- 
gent and  azure,    an    orle    of 

y-. p>    (      \    (  martlets  gules,  marshalled  with 

Vv;;;^::;:^  those  of  St.  Paul,  gules,  three 

~^^^~^^        Iv  )       \  J  ^9a7/^te  i:(2zV,  a  chief  or,  luith  a 

label  of  five  points  azure,  by 
the  curious  process  known  as 
dimidiation.  This  early  me- 
thod of  combining  the  arms  of 
husband  and  wife  was  accom- 
plished by  halving  or  dimi- 
diating the  two  shields  ver- 
tically, and  joining  the  dexter 
half  of  one  to  the  sinister 
half  of  the  other.  In  practice  a  little  more  than  the  half  of 
each  shield  was  sometimes  shown,  as  in  the  example  under 
notice,  where  two  of  the  three  pallets  and  three  of  the  five 
points  of  the  label  in  the  St.  Paul  arms  are  given.      The 


Fig.  7.    Pembroke  College. 
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oricfinal  silver  seal  of  the  colles:^e  shows  the  arms  as  still 
borue,  as  well  as  those  of  De  Valence. 

Of  GoNviLLE  Hall,  despite  its  separate  existence  for 
two  centuries,  no  arms  are  known,  though  Hamond's  map 
gives  those  of  Edmund  de  Gonville,  the  founder.  The 
college  seal  contains  no  arms. 

wTth  regard  to  Tkixity  Hall,  the  original  seal  of  1350 
clearl}^  shows  by  the  shield  in  base  that  the  college  at 
first  bore  the  arms  of  its  founder,  sable,  a  crescent  ermine 
ivithin  a  horclure  engrailed  argent  (fig.  1).  These  arms 
occur  on  both  the  seal  of  dig- 
nity and  the  seal  ad  causas  of 
Bishop  Bateman,  who  followed 
a  practice  common  among 
bishops  during  the  1-ith 
century  of  differencing  his 
paternal  arms  with  an  en- 
grailed bordure.  In  1575 
these  interestinfy  arms  were 
set  aside  by  Robert  Cooke, 
Olarencieux,  who  granted  to 
the  college  a  new  shield  of 
arms  (fig.  9),  with  the  ano- 
malous and  absurd  addition 
of  a  crest !  The  orii^inal 
grant  was  borrowed  or  stolen 
from  the  college  about  1864,  and  has  not  yet  been 
recovered.  Fortunatel}'-,  two  transcripts  of  it  exist,  and 
as  it  is  in  English  I  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  these 
documents : 

To  all  and  singuler  as  well  nobles  and  sfentills  as  others  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come:  Robert  Cooke  Esquier  alias  Clariencieulx 
principall  Herehault  and  Kinge  of  Arms  of  the  sontli  east  and  weast 
parts  of  this  Realme  of  England  from  the  River  of  Trent  southwards 
sendith  greeting  in  oure  Lord  God  everlasting.  Whereas  the  CoUedg 
or  Hall  commonly  called  Trinitie  Hall  within  the  Universitie  of 
Cambridge,  incorporated  by  the  name  of  Maister  Fellowes  and 
Scollers  of  the  Colledg  or  Hall  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  Univer- 
sitie of  Cambridge  was  founded  by  William  Bateman  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  Nevertheless  the  Mai.ster  Fellows  and  Scollers  of  the  same 
Colledg  or  Hall  not  willing  to  prejudice  any  other  Corporation  have 
required  me  the  said  Clarencieulx  Kinge  of  Armes  to  sett  foorth  and 
^Uowe  nnto  their  said  Colledg  or  Hall  such  armes  and  creast  as  may 
be  lawfully  borne ;    wch  their  reasonable  request  consider'd,  and  at 


Fig.  8.     Trinity  Hall :  ancient. 
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the  instance  of  Henry  Harvy  Esquier  Doctor  of  Law,  I  have  sett 
foortli  and  allowed  the  armes  and  creast  hereafter  followeng  :  that  is  ta 
say  sables  a  cressant  a  border  eriuyns,  and  to  the  creast  upon  the 
healme  on  a  wi'eath  silver  and  sables  a  Lion  seant  gules  holding  a 
Book  the  Cover  Sables  the  leaves  gold  niautelied  gules  dobled  silver^ 
as   more   ])Iainly  appei'ith   depicted    in  this  niargent,  the  wch  armes 

and  creast  and  every  part  and  parcel! 

tliereof,  1  the  said  Clarencieulx 
Kinge  of  Arnies  (by  power  and 
aucthoritie  unto  my  oHice  annexed 
and  graunted  by  Letters  Patents 
under  the  Great  Scale  of  England) 
do  ratifie  and  confirme  give  and 
graunt  unto  and  for  the  said 
Maister  Fellowes  and  Scollers  and 
to  their  successors  in  office  and 
like  place  for  ever,  and  they  the 
same  to  use  and  enjoy  without 
impediment  let  or  Interruption  of 
any  person  or  persons. 

In  witness  whereof  I  the  said 
Clarencieulx  Kinge  of  Armes  hav^ 
sett  hereunto  my  hande  and  seale  of 
office  the  xvij  day  of  Septembre 
Ao.  Doi.  1575  and  in  the  seven- 
tinth  yere  of  the  Raigne  of  oure 
Soveraigne  Lady  Queue  Elizabeth,  &c, 

Rob.  Cooke  alias  Clarencieulx 

Roy  D armes. 


Fia.  9.     Trinity  Hall :  modern. 


The  alteration  by  Cooke  of  the  ancient  engrailed  hordure 
argent  to  a  plain  hordure  ermine  is  probably  a  blunder  of 
his  own,  for  we  may  surely  acquit  the  college  of  any 
desire  on  their  part  to  substitute  a  new  shield  of  arms  for 
that  given  them  by  their  founder,  and  honourably  borne 
by  them  since  the  foundation. 

The  arms  granted  by  Cooke  were  however  confirmed  at 
the  Visitations  of  1575  and  1684. 


It  would  appear,  from  the  silver  seal  made  on  its 
foundation  in  1352,  that  Corpus  Christi  College  at  first 
used  as  arms  those  of  the  Corpus  Christi  gild  and  the  gild. 
of  Our  Lady,  by  whose  joint  munificence  it  was  founded. 
These  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  seal,  and  bear,  the 
one,  the  verbal  emblem  of  the  Hoty  Trinity,  the  other,  the 
Instruments  of  Our  Lord's  Passion.      At  the  instance  and 
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cost  of  Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  college,  the  present  arms  were  frranted  bv  Cooke  in 
1570.  They  are  :  Quarterly, 
1  and  4  gules,  a  pelican  in 
her  piety  argent;  2  and  8 
azure,  three  lily  Jiowers 
argent  (fig.  10).  From  the 
appropriate  reference  to  the 
two  gilds  I  think  that 
Matthew  Parker  rather  than 
Eobert  Cooke  mnst  be 
credited  with  the  compo- 
sition of  these  arms.  The 
original  grant  deserves  spe- 
cial notice  for  its  prettily 
illuminated  border. 

Fig.  10.     Corpus  Christi  College. 


The  little  college  of  God's  House,  now  merged  in 
Christ's  College,  displays  no  arms  on  either  of  its  curious 
pictorial  seals.  Hamond's  map  gives  a  shield 
intended  for  the  arms  of  Bingham,  or,  on  a  fess  gules,  three 
icater  bouguets  argent,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  these 
having  been  borne  by  the  priest  of  the  church  of  St.  John 
Zachary,  or  by  the  college  that  he  founded. 


The  royal  foundation  of  King's  College  on  its  first 
establishment  in  1441,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  had 
neither  arms  nor  seal.  On  its  enlargement,  in  1443,  the 
splendid  silver  seal,  which  is  still  in  use,  was  engraved. 
It  had  in  base  a  shield  of  great  interest,  which  may  be 
blazoned  as :  Sable,  a  mitre  pierced  by  a  crosier  between 
two  lily  Jiowers  proper ;  a  chief  per  i?ale  azure  a  jleur-de- 
lis  of  France,  and  gules  a  lion  of  England  (fig.  11). 

This  beautiful  composition  contains  quite  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  college ;  the  lilies  of  Our  Lady  and 
the  mitre  and  crosier  of  St.  Nicholas  denote  the  patron 
saints  in  whose  honour  it  was  founded,  while  the  royal 
patronage  is  shown  by  the  chief  derived  from  the  royal 
arms.     I  have  blazoned  the  field  sable,  from  analogy  with 
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llie  coiiteiiiporary  arms  of  the  sister  fouiidalion  of  Eton 
Oolleijfe,  wliicli  l)ore,  and  still  bears,  arms  similar  to  those 


Fig.  11.     King's  College  :  first  shield.       FiG.  12.     King's  College  :  second  shield. 

first  used  by  King's  College,  but  with  a  third  lily  flower  in 
place  of  the  mitre  and  crosier. 


By  letters  patent  dated  January  1st,  1448-9,  Henry  VI. 
authorised  his  two  colleges 
at  Cambridge  and  Eton  to 
bear  arms.  The  Eton  cfrant 
IS  practically  a  confirmation 
of  the  arms  shown  on 
the  first  seal  of  that  college 
(fig.  13) ;  but  the  Cam- 
bridge errant  authorises  an 
entirely  new  shield.  The 
roj'al  chief  of  the  first 
arms  is  retained,  but  the 
lilies  and  mitre  and  crosier 
give  place  to  three  silver 
roses,  and  the  arms  of 
King's  College  now  are : 
Sable,  three  roses  argent ; 
a   chief  per  ^)a/e    aziu^e    a 


Fig.  13.     Eton  College. 


fleur-de-lis  of  France,  and  gules  a  lion  of  England  (fig.  12). 
These    new    arms   necessitated    an   alteration    in    the 
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college  seal.  This  was  efTected  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
re-engraving  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  in  base  bearing  the 
old  arms ;  the  chief,  which  needed  no  alteration,  being 
left  as  before. 

Two  impressions  of  the  seal  in  its  former  state  remain 
among  the  college  muniments,  appended  to  deeds  dated 
1445-6  and  1446-7,  and  so  the  only  record  of  the  old 
arms  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  Why  Henry  VI. 
altered  the  first  shield  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte^ 
suggests  that  a  desire  for  uniformity  in  the  arms  of  King's 
and  Eton  was  aimed  at.  I  think  it  equally  probable  that 
the  original  similarity  between  the  two  shields  caused  the 
arms  of  Kingj's  GoUeoe  to  be  altered  so  as  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  confusion. 

The  original  grant  to  King's  College  is  preserved  in  the 
college  library.  It  measures  18  inches  by  12f  inches,  and 
has  the  shield  emblazoned  in  the  middle.  The  great  seal, 
in  green  wax,  is  appended  by  a  plaited  cord  of  blue  and 
Avliite  silk  (the  Lancastrian  livery  colours)  interwoven  with 
gold  thread.  The  text,  in  Latin,  is  mostl}^  occupied  with 
an  inflated  introduction  on  the  desirability  of  conferring 
illustrious  emblems  of  nobility,  etc.,  etc.  The  principal 
clause,  however,  which  recites  the  actual  grant  of  the 
arms,  is  so  interestinij  from  the  nieanino-  therein  assio-ned 
to  them,  that  I  shall  venture  to  read  an  English  translation 
of  it  made  for  me  by  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  and  University  Librarian : 

Therefore  we  assign  for  arms  and  ensigns  of  arms  in  a  field  sable 
three  silver  roses,  having  in  mind  that  our  newly  founded  College,  to 
last  for  ages  to  come,  whose  perpetuity  we  wish  to  be  signified  by 
the  stability  of  the  black  colour,  may  bring  forth  the  brightest  flowers 
redolent  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  honour  and  most  devout 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  spotless  Virgin  and  glorious 
Mother,  to  whom  as  in  other  things  so  especially  in  this  our 
foundation,"  with  an  ardent  mind  we  offer  our  heartfelt  and  most 
earnest  devotion. 

To  which  also  that  we  may  impart  something  of  royal  nobility 
which  may  declare  the  work  truly  royal  and  illustrious,  portions  of 
the  arms  which  by  royal  right  belong  to  us  in  the  Kingdoms  of 
England  and  France,  we  have  appointed  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  of 
the  shield  party  per  pale  of  azure  with  a  flower  of  the  French  and  of 
gules  with  a  leopard  passant  gold. 

^  Histori/  of  Eton  College,  ed.  188?,  "  cui  sicuti  in  aliis  et  in  liac  potitsimuni 
pp.  50-53.  fuudacione  nostra." 

-  The    words    thus     translated    are : 
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The  colle_<i:e  next  in  order  to  King's,  St.  I^kknaud's 
OoLLKGK,  founded  by  jVndrew  ])ocket  in  1446,  appears 
from  its  beautiful  connnon  seal  to  have  been  content 
during  its  two  years  existence  to  dispha}^  the  royal  arms, 
France  modem  and  Knghnid  quarterly^  in  lieu  of  any  other, 
as  being  under  royal  patronage. 

In  1448  the  site  and  estates  of  St.  Bernard's  College 
Avere  granted  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI., 
who  refounded  it  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  College  of 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  Bernard. 

As  many  as  live  different  shields  have  been  borne  by 
this  college  since  its  foundation,  three  or  four  of  which 
are  identified  in  a  most  interesting  way  with  the  history  of 
England. 

The  first  shield  (fig.  14),  which  is  prominently  displaj^ed 
in  the  base  of  the  original  seal  of  1448,  bears  the  six 
quarterings  (Hungary,  Naples.  Jerusalem,  Anjou,  De  Barre, 
and  Lorraine)  of  Queen  Margaret,  without  any  bordure  or 
difference. 


Fig.  14.     Queens' College :  first  shield.       FiG.  15.    Queens' College :  second  shield. 


This  shield  continued  in  use  until  1465,  when  the 
college  was  re-founded  by  Elizabeth  Widville,  queen  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  a  new  common  seal  was  made  to  com- 
memorate the  Yorkist  queen's  magnanimity.  In  addition 
to  the  arms  of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth,  which  appear  at 
the  sides,  there  is  placed  in  the  base  of  the  seal  a  shield 
bearing  a  cross  of  St.  George  with  a  sword  in  the  first 
quarter  (fig.  15).     These  arms  are  identical  with  those  of 
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the  city  of  London,  but  I  must  confess  my  inability  to 
-explain  their  meaning  or  presence  on  the  college  seal.  It 
is  possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that  they  are  due  to 
a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  engraver. 

The  third  shield  of  Queens'  College  (fig.  16)  is  a  very 
interesting  composition,  which  connects  us  with  the  next 
chapter  in  the  history  of  England.  It  is  properly  blazoned 
as  :  sable,  a  cross  and  crosier  in  saltire  or,  surmounted  hy  a 
hoars  head  argent.  The  boar's  head  is  usually  represented 
gold,  but  is  obviously  derived  from  Eichard  III.'s  badge  of 
a  white  boar,  and  should  therefore  be  silver.  The  two 
staves  are  the  cross  generally  borne  by  St.  Margaret,  and 
the  crosier  of  St.  Bernard.     It  is  interesting?  to  note,  in 


Fig.  16.     Queens'  College  :  third  shield. 


EiG.  17.     Queens'  College:  shield 
granted  1575. 


connection  with  these  arms,  that  in  15 -44  the  college 
possessed  an  ancient  silver  seal,  "  inscuJptum  porcellis  seu 
apris,''  the  gift  of  Eichard,  king  of  England. 

Althougir there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  pretty  com- 
position dates  from  the  reign  of  Eichard  III.,  there  seems 
to  be  no  earlier  documentary  authority  for  it  than  the 
1572  edition  of  the  Catalogus.  Fuller  also  notices  it  in 
his  History  of  the  University,  and  ingeniously  suggests  that 
the  crossed  staves  "  in  form  of  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  might 
in  their  device  relate  to  Andrew  Ducket,  so  much  merit- 
ing of  this  foundation."  These  arms  are  also  ascribed  to 
Queens'    College    by  Sylvanus   Morgan   in   his  fantastic 
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S/)hc'ri'  of  Gerdrij^  published  in  lOGl,  but  lie  coiichules  his 
description  with  the  note,  "  Which  is  the  arms  of  the 
Deanery  of  Essex." 

During  the  days  of  the  Tudor  kinijs,  or,  at  any  rate, 
during  those  of  the  second  of  that  family,  the  arms  sug- 
gestive of  former  benefactors  to  the  college  seem  to  have 
been  Avholly  or  in  part  suspended,  and  in  their  stead 
Queens'  College  used  for  its  fourth  shield  the  royal  arms, 
France  modern  and  En(jland  quarterly,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  new  common  seal  made  in  1525). 

Finally,  in  1575,  Eobert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  granted 
to  the  college  the  present  arms  together  with  a  crest. 
The  original  patent  is  preserved  in  the  college  treasury. 
It  grants  to  the  college  the  arms  of  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  bordure  vert  (fig.  17) ; 
and,  for  a  crest,  a  black  eagle  with  gold  wings  issuing 
from  a  golden  coronet.  The  grant  states  that  when 
Queen  Margaret  founded  the  college  "  she  did  also  graunt 
unto  the  said  president  and  Fellows  and  their  successors 
her  amies  to  be  used  in  the  said  Colledge  as  they  stand 
depicted  in  this  margent."  That  the  Queen  empowered 
the  college  to  use  her  arms  is  likely  enough,  although  the 
fact  is  not  recorded  elsewhere,  but  they  were  certainly 
not  enclosed  by  a  green  border  as  depicted  in  the  grant. 
For  the  introduction  of  this  novelty  we  are  probably 
indebted  to  the  worthy  King  of  Arms  himself.  Hamond's 
map  of  1592  gives  the  arms  without  the  bordure. 

St.  Kathekine's  College. 
Eobert  Wodelarke's  "  col- 
lege or  hall  of  St.  Katherine 
the  virgin "  seems  always  to 
have  borne  for  its  arms : 
gides,  a  Katherine  tfheel  or 
(fig.  18).  No  grant,  however, 
exists  for  this  shield,  and  we 
have  no  earlier  authority  for 
it  than  the  Catalogus  of  1572. 
At  the  Visitation  of  1684  it 
was  noted  to  "  have  been 
auncientlie  borne  and  used  by 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Fig.  18.   St.  Katberine's  College,      the  Said  house."    In  his  Sjjkere 
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of  Gentry^  Sylvanus  Morgan  gives  the  field  of  the  shield 
as  sable  instead  of  gules,  perhaps  from  analogy  with  the 
arms  of  the  founder's  college  of  King's,  but  the  red  for 
the  virgin  martyr  seems  more  fitting. 

Jesus  College.  Bishop  Alcock's  college  of  "Jesus, 
Mary  and  John  Evangelist "  displays  in  the  base  of  its 
first  seal,  which  dates  from  the  foundation  in  1496,  a 
shield  bearing  the  Five  Wounds  (fig.  19).  These  arms 
were  probably  set  aside  at  the  Eeformation  as  savouring 
of  "  superstition,"  and  in  their  stead  the  Catalogus  of  1572 
gives  the  later  arms  of  the  founder  :  argent,  on  a  fess 
between  three  cocks'  heads  erased  sable,  beaked  combed  and 
wattled  gides,  a  mitre  or. 

The  present  arms,  which   are  the  founder's  witliin   a 


Fig.  19.     Jesus  Colle";e  :  ancient  shield. 


Fig.  20.     Jesus  Collese  :  modern. 


bordure  of  the  see  of  Ely,  were  granted,  with  a  crest,  by 
Cooke  in  1575.  They  are  blazoned  in  the  letters  patent 
as  :  silver,  a  /esse  bettween  thre  cocks  heads  razed  sables 
combed  and  watled  a  border  gides  semy  crowns  golde 
(fig.  20).  The  word  ^^  semy"  properly  means  "  strewn" 
or  "  sprinkled  with,"  and  is  applied  to  a  field  or  ordinary 
represented  as  if  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  stuff  woven  or 
stamped  with  a  device  indefinitely  repeated,  like  the 
old  arms  of  France.  The  word  is  therefore  loosely  used 
by  Cooke  both  in  the  Jesus  and  Peterhouse  grants,  since 
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each  sliows  entire  crowns  only  on  the  bordure.  In  the 
Jesus  grant  the  crowns  are  ten  in  number.  The  crest 
granted  at  the  same  time  is  a  cock  sable,  menihered  rjules, 
issuing  from  a  gold  coronet. 

The  arms  of  Jesus  College  are  now  almost  always  drawn 
with  a  mitre  on  the  fess,  a  practice  for  which  there  is  no 
proper  authority.  A  mitre  does  not  occur  in  Cooke's 
grant,  nor  in  the  shield  on  the  ad  causas  seal  of  158G,  and, 
since  the  addition  of  the  bordure  of  Ely  to  the  founder's 
arms  is  a  suflicient  "difference  "  in  itself,  the  mitre  used 
by  the  bishop  for  the  same  purpose  was  rightly  omitted 
by  Cooke.  The  error  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  long  stand- 
ing, since  it  is  found  in  Scott's  MS.  of  1617-22,  The 
2frant  of  arms  and  crest  in  1575  cost  the  colleije 
£3  6s.  M. 


The  two  colleges  founded  b}^  the  Lady  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, Christ's  and  St.  John's,  have  always  borne  the  same 
arms,  namely,  those  of  their  foundress :  France  modern 
and  England  quarterly  loithin 
a  bordure  compony  argent 
and  azure  (fig.  21).  Splen- 
did representations  of  these 
arms,  surrounded  by  various 
badges,  are  carved  on  the 
gateways  of  the  two  colleges, 
and  it  may  be  of  interest  on 
this  occasion  to  compare 
them  with  the  magnificent 
seals  of  the  foundress  herself.' 
Curiously  enough,  the  seals 
of  the  two  colleges  contain  no 
shields  of  arms,  but  are  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  various 
Beaufort  badges.  Thus  the 
common  seal  of  Christ's  has 

a  representation  of  the  Eesurrection  of  our  Lord, 
with  two  angels  above  supporting  a  large  crowned 
Tudor   rose,    and   in   the    base    of   the    seal    a    crowned 


Fig.  21.     Clirist's  College  and 
St,.  John's  College. 


^  Impressions  of  these  seals  were 
exhibited.  The  elaborated  decoration 
of  the  gates  of  Christ's  College  and  St. 


John's  College  is  fully  described  in  The 
Archifectural  History _  etc.,  ed.  Willis 
and  Clark,  iii.  292. 
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portcullis  between  a  'marguerite  and  a  four-leaved  flower  ; 
the  stops  of  the  legend  are  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
a  diaper  of  the  same  devices  fills  up  the  sides  of  the 
central  subject.  The  master's  seal,  which,  with  the  other, 
is  of  the  same  date  as  the  foundation,  displays  a  spotted 
antelope  on  a  field  powdered  with  roses  and  portcullises. 
The  common  seal  of  St.  John's,  which  also  dates  from  the 
foundation,  bears  a  representation  of  St.  John  writini^  his 
Gospel,  with  the  eagle  perched  on  his  desk.  On  thefield 
are  a  four-leaved  flower,  a  jDortcullis,  an  antelope,  and  a 
marguerite  or  daisy.  The  contemporary  master's  seal 
reproduces  the  same  devices  in  miniature ;  there  is  also  a 
later  master's  seal  bearing  a  portcullis  ducally  crowned. 

On  Hamond's  map  the  Christ's  and  St.  John's  arms  are 
shown  with  a  plain  bordure,  while  Ivory  in  1G72  gives  for 
Christ's  France  Ancient  and  England  quarterhj^  icith  a 
label  ermine.^  an  error  also  followed  by  Loggan. 

Of  Buckingham  College,  afterwards  refounded  by 
Thomas,  lord  Audley  of  Walden,  by  the  name  of  Magda- 
lene College,  no  seals  or  arms  are  known. 

The  anns  of  Magdalene  College  are  those  of  its 
founder,  to  whom  they  were  granted  in  1538:  Quarterly,  i^er 
pale  indented,  or  and  azure, 
in  the  2jid  and  ?>rd  quarters 
an  eagle  displayed  gold ;  over 
all,  on  a  bend  azure,  a  fret 
between  two  martlets  or  (fig. 
22).  They  are  thus  given 
in  Hamond's  map  of  1592, 
and  by  all  later  authorities. 
From  analogy  with  other 
examples  the  college  arms 
should  be  those  given  on  the 
original  common  seal,  which 
has  in  base  a  foreion-lookino- 
shield  or  panel,  with  a  figure 
of  a  wyvern.  This  does  not, 
however,  seeem  to  be  meant 


Fig.  22.     IMagdalene  College. 


for  a  shield  of  arms,  but  is  the  founder's  crest  treated  as 


a  badge. 


z  2 
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The  large  copper-gilt  seal  and  coiintcM-seal  of  Timnity 
CoLLKCJK  bear  no  armorial  devices,  l)ul  the  college  seems 
always   to   have   borne    for   its   arms  :     argent,  n   clievron 

between  three  roses  (/tiles;  on 
(I  chief  of  the  last,  a  lion 
jiassant  gardant  hetireen  twty 
hooks  or  (fig.  23).  After 
diligent  search  through  the 
college  muniments  and  other 
records  I  have  failed  to  find 
any  original  grant  for  these 
arms,  and  the  earliest  autho- 
rities for  them  are  the 
Catalogus  of  1572  and  the 
visitation  of  1575,  where  they 
are  duly  noted.  There  is  no 
earlier  record  of  them  at  the 
,,, .  .,   ^,  ,,  CollcGfe    of    Arms,    but    that 

iriiuty  College.  *^  ....  , 

does  not  militate  aijamst  the 
possibility  of  their  having  been  granted  at  or  shortly  after 
the  foundation  in  1546. 


Fig.  23. 


The  refoundation  of  Gonville  Hall,  which  Dr.  Caius 
desired  should  be  known  as  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 

bore  for  its  first  arms  those 
of  Gonville,  argent,  on  a 
chevron  between  two  couple 
closes  indented  sable  three 
escallops  or,  impaled  with 
those  of  Dr.  Caius  (fig.  24). 
They  are  so  given  in  the 
Catalogus  of  1572  and  by 
Hamoiid  and  Ivory.  In 
1575  they  were  formally 
granted  to  the  college  by 
Kobert  Cooke,  Clarencieux, 
with  the  addition  of  a 
bordure  conipony  argent  and 

Fig.  2-i.     Gonville  and  Caius  College.  t^   '       i  t  •     -\ 

By  the  kindness  oi  the 
college  I  am  able  to  exhibit  both  the  original  grant, 
and  the  grant  to   Dr.    Caius  of  the  extraordinary  arms 
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assigned  to  him  by  Laurence  Dalton,  Xorroy  King  of 
Arms,  in  1560.  This  latter  grant  is  a  line  document 
of  the  period,  with  an  elaborate  floriated  border  inclosing 
a  crowned  Tudor  rose  within  the  Garter,  between  a 
sengreen  with  the  motto,  semper  vivum,  and  a  gentil 
with  the  word  amakanthvs.  The  initial  T  encloses  a 
figure  of  Norro3Mn  his  crown  and  tabard  pointing  to  the 
arms  which  are  depicted  in  the  margin.  These  are 
described  as : 

Golde  semyet^l  with  flowre  gentle  in  the  myddle  of  tlie  cheyfe, 
sengrene  resting-  uppon  the  heades  of  ij  serpentes  in  pale,  their 
tayles  knytte  together,  all  in  proper  colour,  restinge  uppon  a  square 
marble  stone  vert,  betwene  their  brestes  a  book  sable,  garnished 
gewles,  buckles  gold... betokening  by  the  boke,  learning  ;  by  the  ij 
serpentes  resting  upon  the  square  marble  stone,  wisdome  with  grace 
founded  and  stayed  upon  vertues  stable  stone ;  by  sengrene  and 
flower  gentil,  immortalite  y*  never  shall  fade. 

In  the  base  of  the  college  seal  of  1558  is  an  oval 
cartouche,  between  the  letter  B  and  a  mitre,  charged  with 
three  flowers  slipped.  The  former  refer  to  the  connection 
•of  Bishop  Bateman  with  Gonville  Hall,  but  I  am  unable 
to  suggest  any  explanation  of  the  three  flowers  ;  they  may 
be  a  blunder  of  the  enc^raver  for  the  three  mitres  that 
form  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Norwich. 


The  arms  borne  by  Em- 
manuel College  are :  argent, 
a  lion  rampant  azure,  holding 
in  his  dexter  i^aw  a  loreath 
of  laurel  vert,  and  with  a 
scroll  issuing  from  his  mouth 
icith  the  word  Emmanuel 
(fig.  25).  These  arms  were 
granted  to  the  college  in 
1588,  four  years  after  its 
foundation,  by  Cooke,  Claren- 
cieux.  They  are  derived 
from  the  arms  of  the  founder, 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who 
bore  argent,  three  lions  ram- 
pant azure. 


Fig.  25.     Emmiiijuel  College. 
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Tlie  arms  borne  by  Sidney  Sussex  Colle(;e,  and  so 
given  in  Scott's  MS.  and  by  Ivory,  are:  an/ent,  a  bend 
eiKjrailed  sable  for  IvadclifTe,  impaling  ()i\  a  j^bemi  azure  for 
Sidney    (fig.    2(5).     Tliese    are    simply    the    arms    of   the 

foundress,    the    lady  Francis 

f  Sidney,  widow  of  Thomas 
liadcliire,  earl  of  Sussex. 
According  to  Burke's  (gen- 
eral Aniiory  these  arms  were 
granted  by  Walker,  Garter,  in 
1G75.  The  college  was  not 
however  founded  until  23 
years  later,  and  it  certainly 
possesses  no  such  grant,  nor 
is  there  any  record  of  one  at 
the  College  of  Arms.  The 
assumption  of  the  arms  by 
the  college  is  quite  in  accord- 

FlG.  26.     Sidney  Sussex  College.  ^Iipe  witll    the  Spirit  and    trUC 

principles  of  armory.  The 
college  seal  bears  the  cognisance  of  the  Sidneys,  a  por- 
cupine azure,  quilled,  collared  and  chained  or,  with  a  large 
estoile  above  and  a  small  fleur-de-lis  below. 


The  arms  of  the  latest  of  the  Cambridge  foundations, 

Downing  College,  are  Barry 
of  eight,  argent  and  vert,  a 
griffin  segreant  or,  within  a 
bordure  azure  charged  ivith 
eight  silver  roses  (fig,  27).. 
These  arms,  with  the  motto 
QViEKEKE  VERV]\r,  wcre  granted 
in  1801  by  the  three  kings 
of  arms :  Heard,  Garter ;. 
Lock,  Clarencieux  ;  and  Har- 
rison, Norroy.  They  are 
composed  of  the  arms  of 
the  founder.  Sir  George 
Downing,  with  the  addition 
of  a  bordure  for  difference. 
After  the  grotesque  arms 
invented   for   Dr.    Caius,    and    the    poor    design   drawn 


Fig.  27.     Downing  College. 
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up  for  so  important  a  college  as  Trinity,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  so  late  as  1801  medieval  precedent  was 
followed  in  granting  arms  to  this  college,  and  that  in  not 
addine^  a  crest  the  absurdities  of  the  Elizabethan  heralds 
were  avoided. 


Besides  the  arms  of  the  University  and  its  colleges  there 
is  another  remarkable  series  of  arms  which  must  not  be 
passed  over. 

Among  the  documents  in  the  University  Eegistry  are 
letters  patent  of  Eobert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  dated  8th 
November,  1590,  granting  to  the  five  Eegius  Professors, 
or,  as  they  are  there  called,  Readers,  "  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  lyke  place  and  ofiice  for  euer,"  the  following 
official  arms  and  crests  : 


1.  Eegius  Professor  of  Medicine  ; 

Arms  :  Azure,  a  fess  ermine,  between  three  lozenges  or ; 
on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  passant  gardant  gold,  charged 
on  the  side  ivith  the  letter  M  sable  f  fig.  28). 


Fig.  28.     Eegius  Professor  of  Medicine. 


Crest :   On  a  ivreath  or  and  azure,  a  quinquangle  argent. 
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2,  Ivegius  Professor  of  Law  : 

Arms:  Purpure,  a  cross  inoline  or;  on  a  cldef  (julcs^  n 
lion  passant  gar dant  (J old,  charged  on  the  side  with  the 
letter  L  sable  (fig.  29). 

Crest :   On  a  vreath  purpnre  and.  or,  a  bee  volant  gold. 


Fig.  29.     Regius  Professor  of  Law.  Fig.  30.     Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 


Fig.  31.     Kegius  Professor  of  lleb:e\v. 


Fig.  32.     Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 


3.  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity  : 

Arms  :  Gides,  on  a  cross  ermine,  between  four  doves 
argent,  a  booh  of  the  first  edged  and  clasped  or,  and 
charged  with  the  letter  0  sable  (fig.  30). 
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Crest :  On  a  lureath  anjent  and  (jules,  a  dove  volant  silver, 
with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak. 

4.  Eegiiis  Professor  of  Hebrew  : 

Arms:  Argent;  the  IJebrew  letter  J^  sable;  on  a  chief 
gides,  a  lion  2iassa?it  gardant  or,  charged  on  the  side 
with  the  letter  H  of  the  second  (fig.  31). 

Crest  :   On  a  ivreath  argent  and  sable,  a  turtle  dove  azure. 

5.  Eegius  Professor  of  Greek  : 

Arms  :  Per  chevron,  argent  the  letters  A  and  VI  sable, 
and  sable  a  grasshopper  silver ;  on  a  chief  gules,  a 
lion  passant  gardant  or,  charged  on  the  side  ivith  the 
letter  G  sable  (fig.  32). 

Crest :  On  a  icreath  argent  and  sable,  an  owl  silver, 
beaked  legged  and  eared  gold. 

The  original  grant  has  at  the  top  coloured  drawings  of 
the  ensigns  of  the  five  Professors,  and  at  the  bottom 
Cooke's  official  seal. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  there  is  ample 
authority  for  the  impalement  of  their  official  and  personal 
arms  by  the  Eegius  Professors  ;  and  it  would  be  quite 
accordino-  to  old  custom  for  the  heads  of  colle^jes  to 
impale  their  personal  arms  with  those  of  the  foundations 
over  which  they  severally  preside.  Many  examples 
exist  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  here. 

I  have  taken  up  so  much  time  with  necessary  descrip- 
tive matter  that  I  fear  there  is  no  room  left  for  any 
(Teneral  remarks.     Much  could  be  said  of  the  use   and 

o 

abuse  of  heraldry,  and  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  an 
intelligent  study  of  it,  botli  from  its  scientific  and  artistic 
sides,  but  these  are  matters  deserving  fuller  consideration 
than  could  be  given  to  them  now. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  isjnorance  and 
confusion  that  prevail  with  regard  to  so  many  of  the 
college  arms  could  be  dispelled,  and  that  scientific 
correctness  and  artistic  treatment  could  be  more  studied. 
How  far  Peterhouse  would  be  justified  in  again  reducing 
its  four  pallets  to  the  traditional  three,  or  Trinity  Hall  in 
reverting  to  the  beautiful  arms  of  its  founder,  I  cannot 
say ;  but,  as  both  the  present  shields  are  clearly  blunders, 
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such  a  reversion  would  be  a  practical  rciuinciation  of 
Cooke's  error.  At  any  rate  the  mitre  should  be  omitted 
from  the  Jesus  arms,  and  the  ermine  bordure  of  the 
modern  Trinity  Hall  shield  should  not  be  engrailed  ;  the 
compilers,  too,  of  the  ( '(iinbrid(je  Univer.'^itij  Calendar 
should  abstain  from  assigning  to  the  suppressed  Michael 
House  and  King's  Hall  arms  that  "svere  never  borne  by 
either  foundation. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ARCHITECTURE;  BEING  THE  AD- 
DRESS AT  THE  OPENING  MEETING  OP  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SECTION  AT  THE  SHREWSBURY 
MEETING. 

By  CHAELES  J.  FERGUSON,  F.S.A. 

I  am  fortunate  in  having  been  asked  to  preside  over 
the  Architectural  Section  of  this  Society,  at  its  meeting 
in  this  district,  for  the  genius  of  the  place  renders  my 
task  a  comparatively  easy  one. 

It  has  been  said  of  Shropshire,  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered an  epitome  of  England ;  within  its  boundaries  are 
to  be  found  an  almost  Alpine  district  in  miniature,  in 
sight  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  fertile  meadows ;  and 
within  that  area  is  written  an  almost  complete  history  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  architecture.  A  border 
country  with  the  Queen  of  Elvers  for  its  earliest  highway, 
it  attracted  to  its  domain  the  Eoman,  the  Angle,  Jute  and 
Saxon.  The  Roman  changed  the  face  of  the  country  ;  he 
endowed  it  with  roads,  bridges,  and  other  means  of 
traffic ;  he  planted  stations  and  built  towns.  The  great 
north-western  road  traversed  Shropshire  ;  to  the  south  of 
it,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river,  stood  the  important  town  of  Uriconium,  one 
of  the  largest  Eoman  cities  in  Britain.  The  remains  of 
it  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox. 

The  Northman  formed  his  moated  mound  or  burh,  as 
Mr.  Geo.  T.  Clark  tells  us,  at  Aston,  Caius  Castle, 
Clisbury,  Clun,  Ellesmere,  Salop,  Minton,  Oldbury, 
Oswestry,  Pulverbatch,  Quatford,  Shrewsbury,  Strawar- 
dine,  Tenbury,  Whitchurch. 

The  Norman  set  his  seal  upon  the  district :  his  are  the 
great  castles,  from  Ludlow  to  Whittington ;  his  the 
smaller  fortresses,  which  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  almost  equalled  in  number  those  of  the  great 
border  county  of  Northumberland.      His   are   the  great 
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abbeys  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Build  was,  of  Ilauglimond,  of 
Lilleshall,  and  Wenlock.  l^ut  his  iiii})r('ss  is  not  to  be 
found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  great ;  his  hand  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  humblest  and  simplest  of  the  countiy 
churches  "which  so  plentiiuUy  dot  the  landscape. 

If  we  go  a  step  further,  we  find  in  succeeding  centuries 
an  equally  notable  collection  of  buildings.  From 
Stokesay,  an  almost  unique  example  of  a  thirteenth 
century  moated  residence,  to  the  magnificent  remains  of 
Moreton  Corbett,  a  w'ork  of  the  seventeenth  (Century,  we 
have  a  complete  series  of  domestic  work  in  stone :  and 
alongside  it  may  be  found  an  equally  interesting  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  building  in  wood.  Shrew^sbury  is  rich 
in  them,  and  possesses  probably  the  most  complete 
example  of  a  row  of  early  shops.  At  Whitchurch  fniely 
carved  wood  cornices  and  later  work  abound,  and  with 
this  w^ork  in  wood  and  stone  may  be  found  the  charming 
acjcessories  that  belong  to  it — the  fine  lead  spouts,  the 
beautiful  plaster  work  and  panelling,  the  hanging  signs 
and  little  artistic  touches  of  metal  work. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  from  the  w^ork  of  the 
Norman  to  the  classic  church  of  St.  Alkmund  at  AVhit- 
clmrch,  we  have  a  well-lilled  series.  The  town  of 
Shrewsbury  itself  provides  not  a  few.  Towers  and  spires 
crowd  upon  the  scene,  and  we  are  entranced  not  only  by 
the  impressions  from  without  but  with  the  richness  of 
the  feast  provided  within — the  stained  glass  of  St.  Mary 
at  Shrewsbur}^  and  of  St.  Laurence  at  Ludlow,  the  wood- 
work, the  ironw^ork,  and  all  those  minor  arts  which 
cluster  round  the  parent  stem. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  speaking  the  other  day  to  the 
miners  of  Northumberland,  called  their  attention  to  the 
view  from  the  raihvay  station  of  Durham — the  bridge 
over  the  Wear,  built  by  an  early  bishop  in  the  twelith 
centur}^  the  symbol  of  commerce  ;  the  castle  rising  above 
it,  the  symbol  of  civil  government ;  and  then  the 
cathedral  rising  above  all,  the  sj^nbol  of  religious  life — 
all  having  grown  continuously  through  seven  centuries,  a 
picture  of  their  English  life  and  of  the  inheritance  they 
had  received.  Of  that  inheritance  I  have  said  sufficient 
to  show^  that  Shropshire  has  a  good  share. 

Whence    came     this     architectural    growth    and    in- 
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heritance  ?  We  are  told  that  the  chief  vahie  to  us  of 
Eoman  architecture  is  that  it  contains  the  germs  of  all 
that  is  found  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  affords  the  key  by 
wliicli  its  mysteries  may  be  unlocked ;  and  yet  if  we 
compare  a  Eoman  temple  and  a  great  cathedral  church, 
say  of  the  thirteenth  century — the  temple  of  Saturn  at 
Rome  and  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury — no  two 
buildings  can  apparently  be  more  dissimilar,  and  we  are 
led  to  ask  how  it  came  to  be  so ;  or,  if  we  go  a  little 
deeper,  how  is  it  that  when  the  Roman  built  a  wall  in 
England,  it  differed  so  entirely  from  the  Englishman's 
wall,  the  walls  of  Silchester  from  the  walls  of  the  Close 
at  Salisbury ;  or  how  it  is  that  when  the  Englishman  of 
the  nineteenth  century  builds  a  church  in  Rome,  it  differs 
so  essentially  from  anything  the  Romans  ever  did,  not 
merely  in  its  outward  appearance,  but  in  its  construction 
— different  to  that  of  any  other  wall  in  Rome,  ancient  or 
modern  ?  We  are  told  in  the  history  books  that  all  this 
is  quite  plain  and  simple — each  race  had  a  fashion  of  its 
own.  The  Greek  man  first  gave  to  architecture  an 
intelligible  shape — an  ancestor  of  his  built  himself  a 
wooden  hut,  and  the  Greek,  being  a  man  of  genius, 
copied  it  in  stone.  Before  the  Greek  man,  it  is  true, 
there  had  been  a  tricklim^  stream  of  architecture,  but 
after  his  time  it  became  a  flowim?  river.  The  Roman 
copied  the  Greek,  and  invented  the  circular  arch  which 
accounted  for  all  he  did  ;  then  came  the  Goth — and  here 
there  is  always  a  pause.  Sometimes  he  invented  the 
pointed  arch,  sometimes  he  found  it  out  by  accident ;  he 
was  filled  with  anxiety  to  have  a  row  of  arches  of 
unequal  span  and  of  equal  height,  or  to  get  over  the 
difficulties  of  a  groined  roof,  and  so  discovered  it,  and 
after  that  the  rest  was  simple.  But  perhaps  I  am  antici- 
pating history,  for  an  ingenious  French  architect  has 
recently  written  a  book  to  prove  that  Gothic  architecture 
is  a  fraud.  The  architecture  falsely  called  Gothic  is 
French — invented  by  Frenchmen,  to  be  seen  and  studied 
on  French  soil  alone.  Be  that  as  it  may,  more  careful 
investigations  have  proved  that  the  Greek  did  not  found 
his  architecture  solely  on  the  wooden  hut,  that  the  Roman 
did  not  invent  the  circular  arch,  and  did  not  in  fact  use  a 
true  arch  at  all  above  ground,  and  that  the  pointed  arch 
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has  been  known  and  used  by  all  the  great  civilisations  of 
the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  all  great  architectural  changes  and 
new  developments  have  arisen  from  some  change  in 
construction,  and  that  the  di (Terences  in  constructive 
methods  arose,  not  at  the  dictation  of  any  race  or  any 
individual,  but  from  their  fitness  and  adaptability  to  the 
particular  civilisation  of  the  time  or  country.  All 
primitive  civilisations  had,  up  to  a  certain  period  of  their 
existence,  a  common  knowledge  of  the  use  and  form  of 
primitive  tools  and  im]^lements,  and  so  they  had  of  the 
primitive  ways  of  building.  A  new  civilisation  copied 
the  methods  of  the  civilisation  that  preceded  it  up  to  a 
■certain  time,  until  it  got  sufficiently  established  to  develop 
for  itself  a  mode  or  method  suited  to  its  own  require- 
ments. 

During  the  five  hundred  years  of  the  Eepublic,  Eome 
■copied  indifferently  the  methods  of  her  predecessors,  and 
did  nothing  to  advance  science  or  art.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  new  wants  had  to  be  met, 
that  she  was  able  to  take  a  line  of  her  own,  and  to  develop 
a  means  of  building  which  enabled  her  in  the  next  three 
centuries  to  erect  in  Eome,  and  her  dependent  cities, 
buildinfTs  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before — larger 
and  more  numerous  than  ever  had  been  erected  in  a  like 
period  before  or  since — a  method  of  building  impossible 
to  the  Greek,  and  which  enabled  Imperial  Eome  to  build 
similar  building;s  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
banks  of  the  Severn.  What  then  were  the  different  forms 
of  construction  which  so  influenced  the  art  of  building? 
We  constantly  hear  of  the  primitive  wooden  hut,  and  the 
primitive  stone  building,  but  a  third — the  art  of  building 
in  mud — has  almost  been  lost  sight  of.  With  children  it 
still  holds  its  own,  and  any  one  who  has  read  a  most 
delightful  article  on  mud  architecture  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  well  known  artist  and  war  correspondent,  will  see 
what  an  important  rule  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  These  three,  the  wooden  hut,  the  stone  cell,  and 
the  mud  hovel,  represent  the  three  primitive  ways  of 
building,  which  in  their  widest  sense,  include  all  the 
ways  of  building  known  to  the  human  race.  The  wooden 
hut  is  one  form  of  that   method  of  buildinsj  which  is 
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toncfued,  tied  or  tenoned  together,  of  wliicli  the  Forth 
Bridge  is  a  more  recent  example  in  iron.  The  stone  cell 
is  an  example  of  that  form  of  construction  which  is 
bonded  or  interwoven  together ;  the  greatest  example  of 
this  method  is  probably  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  the 
most  common  the  brick  house  across  the  street,  or  to  be 
found  in  any  modern  street  in  any  English  town.  The 
mud  building,  a  humble  type  and  forerunner  of  the  kind 
of  building  that  aims  at  being  a  monolith,  and  requires  no 
bonding  or  tying  or  inlacing  together,  is  found  almost  in 
every  country  and  every  climate.  In  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  it  has  loni?  flourished  under  the  name  of  cob,  in 
the  north  of  England  as  a  clay  daubing.  Its  history  is  set 
forth  with  great  skill  by  Ford,  the  well-known  author  of 
The  Handbook  to  Spain,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
an  ancient  number  of  The  Quarterly  Review.  He  traces 
its  origin  to  Cain ;  its  use  by  the  Phcenicians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Goths,  Moors  and  Spaniards,  and  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  walls  were  intended  to  be  monolithic 
from  the  fact  that  the  usual  course  even  now  is  to  build 
the  walls  first  and  cut  out  the  doors  and  windows  after- 
wards. Mr.  Simpson  in  his  article  shows  this  mud  build- 
ing to  be  the  forerunner  of  Eoman  monolithic  construction, 
of  which  she  has  left  so  noble  an  example  in  the  Pan- 
theon— an  example  for  us  to  admire  and  wonder  at,  for 
nothing  equal  to  it  has  been  done  since. 

By  the  development  of  these  three  primitive  ways  of 
building  all  architectural  styles  and  developments  arose. 
In  the  hands  of  the  artistic  Greek,  masonry  reached 
probably  its  highest  perfection.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Eoman  architect,  buildings  expanded  and  were  carried  out 
on  so  magnificent  a  scale  as  hereafter  to  lead  to  a  corres- 
ponding development  of  all  other  waj^s  of  building. 
Architecture  does  not  depend  solely  on  its  con- 
struction for  its  expression,  far  from  it,  but  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  the  mode  of  construction  inspired 
and  influenced  the  artist.  A  familiar  instance  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  almost  any  railway  journey,  where  it  may 
be  noticed  that  the  cottage  roofed  in  thatch  has  quite 
a  different  outline  to  the  cottage  with  a  stone  or  slated 
roof. 

I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  a  resume  of 
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tlie  history  of  architecture,  ])iit  to  show,  if  time  permits, 
the  effect  the  Komaii  methods  had  on  our  own  Ijuildings, 
and  what  that  method  was. 

Professor  Middleton,  in  his  well-known  hook,  lloine  hi 
ISSo,  clearly  proves  that  there  does  not  exist  in  liome 
a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  or  a  true  arch  or  vault,  in  our 
acceptation  of  the  term,  erected  after  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  but  tlie}^  were  all  so  constructed  as  to  form  a 
monolith,  the  walls  without  a  joint  except  on  the  surface ; 
the  arches  and  vaults  like  an  eggshell,  or  a  saucer,  with- 
out any  thrust. 

The  walls  of  the  Pantheon  are  about  twenty  feet  in 
thickness  or  thereabouts,  and  yet  the  brick  facing  now 
visible  is  but  a  skin,  of  a  few  inches,  of  specially  made 
triangular  bricks.  Walls  not  more  than  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness are  thus  formed  of  two  outer  skins,  with  no  bond  or 
tie  save  the  tenacity  of  the  mortar.  Professor  Middleton 
describes  the  demolition  of  walls  such  as  these  after  a  life 
of  eighteen  centuries,  and  tells  us  that  whereas  the  early 
walls  of  masonry  could  be  taken  away  stone  by  stone, 
walls  of  this  monolithic  character  could  only  be  removed 
by  the  aid  of  gunpowder  or  dynamite. 

M.  Choicy,  a  well-known  French  architect,  who  has 
given  great  attention  to  the  matter,  and  has  published 
probably  the  most  completely  illustrated  book  on  Eoman 
construction,  differs  only  from  Professor  Middleton  as  to 
the  detail  of  the  constructive  process. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance  how  these  walls  grew  into  shape,  we 
are  only  interested  in  the  result  and  the  effect  it  had  on 
the  progress  of  architecture.  Hitherto  the  greatest  spans 
that  could  be  covered  in  masonry  were  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  stones  to  be  got,  but  now  we  find  that  such  a 
building  as  the  Pantheon  comes  suddenly  into  being,  with 
a  span  of  142  feet  on  walls  of  about  equal  height— such 
a  span  could  not  have  been  executed  in  masonry  or 
brickwork.  We  find  floors  not  more  than  a  foot  thick  in 
single  spans  of  20  feet  still  standing,  with  no  other 
support  than  the  side  walls.  We  find  groined  vaults 
supported  merely  on  a  row  of  pillars  without  any  abut- 
ment whatever  on  one  side,  showing  conclusively  that 
such  a  construction  had  no  thrust,  and  when  completed 
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was  of  the  nature  of  a  monolith.  Concrete,  a  modern 
word,  has  been  called  into  existence  to  describe  construc- 
tion such  as  this.  The  constructive  process  had,  however, 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  The  Phoenicians  used 
it  for  their  harbours,  the  Greeks  for  their  floors,  but  the 
Eomans  gave  to  it  such  new  uses  and  developments  as 
practically  to  create  a  new  method  and  a  new  style  of 
building.  Concrete,  I  may  add,  technically  consists  of  an 
aggregate  and  a  matrix.  The  aggregate  may  be  any 
hard  core  convenient  to  use,  the  matrix  must  be  of  a 
binding  and  hard  setting  material,  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  envelope  and  completely  encase  every  piece  of  the 
aggregate.  The  business  of  the  aggregate  is  solely  to 
lessen  the  cost  and  to  lessen  the  risk  of  expansion.  The 
character  of  the  wall  depends  on  the  matrix,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  matrix  and  the  aggregate  are 
first  mixed  together  or  the  matrix  is  first  laid  in  and  the 
asffjres^ate  is  added,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  aofcrre- 

Co        O  ^  '  ^  ^  ~~ 

gate  is  laid  in  by  hand  or  laid  in  at  random.  The 
essential  difference  between  coacrete  and  masonry  is  that 
the  blocks  of  which  the  latter  is  formed  require  to  be 
bonded  or  interlaced  together  to  make  the  wall  stand, 
the  former  requires  no  bond  whatever.  Tlie  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  Eoman  concrete  was  in  the  admirable 
cement  with  which  they  formed  the  mortar  of  the 
matrix. 

The  Eomans  found  this  cement  in  a  natural  product  at 
their  feet — the  puzzolana,  an  earth  or  sand  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  remains  in  Eome  show  that  they  had  three 
ways  of  using  the  concrete  they  made  with  it.  It  was 
either  made  up  between  a  casing  of  boards,  or  between  a 
casing  of  stone,  or  of  specially  made  triangular  bricks. 
Modern  practice  in  dock  and  other  works  shows  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wright,  that 
concrete  can  be  poured  in,  it  requires  packing  and 
ramming.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  concrete  exerts 
any  great  pressure  on  the  encasement,  the  expansion  is 
momentary,  for  in  such  a  work  as  the  dock  walls  at 
Harrington — some  5  feet  thick  and  30  feet  high — it  was 
found  that  concrete  built  up  continuously  would  carry  its 
encasement  of  planks  at  a  height  of  every  2  feet  or  so, 
I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  little  encasement  of 
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stone  or  brick  provided  ])y  the  ]\omaiis,  built  up  in 
lieiglits  of  a  foot  or  two  at  a  time,  was  suilieieiit  encase- 
ment to  allow  of  the  concrete  being  made  up  within  it. 

In  England,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  encasement 
was  of  stone;  these  stones  tapered  to  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall  so  as  to  allow  the  concrete  to  be  packed  in  behind 
them.  They  were  probably  built  up  for  a  ib(jt  or  two  in 
height  with  a  quick- setting  cement,  and  the  intermediate 
space  packed  with  concrete. 

The  ingredients  of  a  Greek  wall  and  a  Eoman  were 
thus  oftentimes  the  same — stone  and  mortar — but  in  the 
one  case  you  might  abstract  the  mortar  with  no  injury  to 
the  wall.  Its  only  use  amongst  the  Greeks  was  as  a 
softening  medium,  to  facilitate  the  moving  and  setting  of 
large  stones.  In  the  other  case  the  mortar  was  all  in  all, 
without  it  the  wall  would  not  stand. 

From  the  Pantheon  to  Uriconium  is  a  long  step,  but 
there  you  find  the  same  processes  and  the  same  results, 
for  in  districts  where  the  natural  cement  failed  them,  the 
Eomans  had  learned  to  make,  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
precision,  an  artificial  hydraulic  cement  that  took  its 
place  so  efficiently  that  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  well- 
known  antiquary  and  historian  of  Uriconium,  states  that 
many  of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  towns  in  Britain 
have  stood  there  for  upwards  of  sixteen  centuries.  He 
describes  the  construction  of  these  walls  as  consisting  of 
two  parallel  facings  of  stones  and  tiles,  the  interior  filled 
up  with  a  mass  of  mortar  mixed  with  rubble,  that  is  the 
refuse  stone  from  the  quarry,  and  other  materials—  a 
mixture  now  best  known  as  concrete.  He  goes  on  to  say 
further,  that  in  many  cases  bonding  tiles  were  used — I 
admit  the  tiles,  but  deny  the  bonding.  No  tiles  simply 
abutting  on  each  other  could  ever  make  a  bond.  In  the 
lake  country,  where  it  is  necessary  to  bond  with  slate,  the 
slates  are  always  made  to  overlap.  In  the  Eoman  wall 
they  are  not  used  at  all.  Their  probable  use  was  as  a 
closure  to  the  amount  of  work  that  could  be  accomplished 
without  a  break,  which  left  the  wall  with  an  absorbent 
surface,  instead  of  that  glassy  face  which  forms  on  finished 
concrete,  and  which  in  modern  work  has  to  be  picked 
over  before  new  additions  can  be  made  to  it.  It  is, 
however,  too  technical  a  matter  to  go  into  now ;  we  are 
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looking  not  at  details  but  at  results,  and  the  result  of  this 
application  of  concrete  to  the  art  of  building  with  such 
an  organisation  and  on  such  a  scale  as  Imperial  Rome 
alone  possessed,  was  that  arched  forms,  which  hitherto 
had  been  used  almost  entirely  underground,  were  brought 
forth  and  set  up  aloft ;  that  spans  that  never  before  had 
been  attempted  were  covered  over  with  arched  forms ; 
difficulties  of  roofing,  before  insurmountable,  were  made 
-easy,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  on  an  enormous  scale 
was  made  possible,  with  results  that  astonished  the 
world. 

When  arts  and  letters  again  revived,  all  nations  who 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  copied  in  their 
infancy  the  Roman  way  of  building.  France  was  its 
cradle,  Provence  its  nursery,  but  look  where  we  may, 
the  nations  that  arose  on  the  melting  away  of  Roman 
power,  and  who  had  come  under  their  influence,  copied 
their  methods  as  well  in  construction  as  in  appearance. 

Ireland,  almost  alone,  held  to  the  more  ancient  way  of 
building.  She  always  built  in  masonry.  No  concrete 
used  constructionally  is  there  to  be  found,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  early  buildings  of 
Ireland  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  Saxon  or 
Norman.  These  buildings  and  the  arts  accessory  to  them 
have  been  admirably  illustrated  and  described  by  Dr.  Petrie 
and  Miss  Stokes.  They  are  almost  invariably  small  in 
size.  Mortar,  where  used,  was  used  in  the  Greek  manner, 
as  a  lubricant  or  softener  to  aid  in  seLtingj.  The  immense 
height  of  the  pointed  arches  and  the  remarkable  devices  to 
lessen  their  thrust,  show  their  buildino;s  to  be  amongst  the 
earliest  efforts  to  emulate,  in  a  construction  of  small 
stones,  the  greater  concrete  buildings  of  Imperial  Rome, 
.and  prove  them  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

The  Norman  copied  the  Roman  and  built  in  concrete. 
Take  for  instance  the  White  Tower  in  the  Tower  of 
London :  if  you  examine  the  circular  staircases  in  it  you 
will  And  that  they  consist  of  a  single  central  pillar  of 
stone,  and  from  it  there  springs  to  the  surrounding  walls  a 
spiral  vault  of  concrete.  The  stone  steps  on  which  you 
tread  could  not  carry  themselves,  because  they  are  in 
short  lengths  detached  equally  from  the  pillar  and  the  wall: 
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they  rest  on  the  concrete  vault.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
staircases  in  Eochesler  keep,  and  you  may  see  on  tlie 
under  side  of  the  vauU  at  both  places  the  impression  of 
the  wood  centering  on  which  the  concrete  was  formed — 
short  tapering  pieces  of  wood  like  the  staves  of  a  barrel. 
Again,  you  fnid  it  in  the  staircases  at  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, the  work  of  Lanfranc ;  and  I  remember  when  it 
was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  lower  part  of  the  western 
angle  of  the  north  transept  was  the  work  of  Lanfranc, 
encased  in  the  later  work,  and  that  in  that  angle  was  a 
staircase  behind  a  locked  door,  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  that 
staircase  is  the  work  of  Lanfranc  it  will  be  of  concrete  " ; 
and  when  we  got  access  we  found  it  was  so.  The  result  was 
remarkable;  for  two-thirds  of  its  height  the  staircase  was  of 
concrete,  and  then  it  suddenly  changed  to  stone  construc- 
tion, showing  conclusively  the  work  of  a  difierent  date- 
and  period.  At  the  great  keep  at  Bamburgh  you  have 
the  same  record.  The  first  twenty-three  steps  of  the- 
staircase  are  of  concrete,  the  remainder  of  stone ;  for  all 
later  staircases,  as  we  all  know,  were  formed  of  solid  slabs- 
of  stone,  one  end  worked  upon  the  newel,  the  other  resting 
in  the  wall,  so  that  as  you  go  upstairs  you  see  the  under 
side  of  the  steps  above  your  head. 

The  concrete  may  be  seen  again  in  the  soffits  or  ceilings 
of  the  arches  ;  for  instance,  as  you  pass  through  from  one 
division  of  the  great  rooms  in  the  White  Tower,  you  pass 
under  a  circular  arch,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,, 
precisely  as  in  Eome,  or  Pompeii,  where  the  edges  of  such 
an  arch,  alone,  are  formed  in  brick  and  the  core  is 
concrete ;  so  in  the  White  Tower,  the  edges  alone  of  the 
arches  have  a  stone  encasement,  the  core  is  concrete. 

If  you  look  at  the  roof  of  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  it  again  is  concrete  pure  and  simple.  It  is 
apparent  to  the  eye  that  it  is  not  masonry,  and  rubble,  the 
refuse  of  the  quarry,  would  not  carry  itself;  but,  still 
further,  if  you  examine  the  soffits,  the  under  sides  of  the 
arches  of  such  an  arcade  as  that  of  St.  Peter's,  JN'orth- 
ampton,  you  will  find  there  is  not  a  single  through  stone  in 
it,  you  will  find  only  an  edging  of  stone,  a  core  of  concrete 
even  in  a  wall  as  thin  as  it  is ;  and  you  will  find  the  same 
in  every  Early  Norman  building.  In  the  soffits  of  the 
arches    of    the    old   work   not    a    throus^h    stone    exists. 
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tlie  work  is  concrete  with  a  stone  encasement  like  Eoman 
work. 

Now,  to  build  in  concrete  on  a  large  scale  requires  an 
almost  military  discipline — a  thoroughly  organised  and 
central  power — for  the  least  hesitation,  the  least  defect  in 
the  makins:  or  the  settina',  and  concrete  is  a  failure.  This 
discipline  and  this  centralization  the  Xorman  had  not. 
The  individual  state  and  the  man  began  to  come  to  the 
front,  the  artisan  and  craftsman  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  for  him  must  be  provided  a  mode  of  building  suited, 
to  his  grasp. 

You  find,  therefore,  that  even  in  Norman  times  the 
concrete  gradually  disappears  from  sight.  The  encasement 
of  stone  supersedes  it.  In  the  nave  of  Carlisle  Cathedral 
no  concrete  is  visible,  the  encasement  of  stone  is  complete. 
One  illustration  shows  the  process  in  the  arches  of  an 
arcade.  First  you  have  a  flat  arch  right  through  the  wall, 
a  flat  soffit  with  an  edging  of  stone  only  at  the  sides  of 
the  arches ;  then  you  find  a  single  stone  on  a  lower  or 
inner  bed  on  which  an  outer  stone  is  made  to  rest,  and  so  a 
stone  encasement  is  prepared  for  the  concrete  to  rest  on. 
By  degrees  the  edges  of  these  stones  are  more  and  more 
completely  moulded,  the  construction  disappears  out  of 
sight  and  you  have  a  completely  moulded  stone  arch.  The 
wonders  the  Eoman  had  achieved  in  concrete  caused  the 
Gothic  man  to  emulate  and  try  to  do  the  same  in  stone,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light 
has  caused  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  use  of 
gas. 

Concrete  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans  was  a  total 
failure  ;  when  it  was  good  it  was  very,  very  good,  but 
when  it  was  bad  it  was — in  fact,  it  tumbled  down  !  The 
tower  of  Winchester,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  fell  in  1107.  The  tower  of  Ely,  erected 
about  the  same  time,  fell  in  1321.  At  Worcester,  the 
central  tower  fell  in  1175,  the  two  lesser  ones  in  1221,- 
At  Bury  St.  Edmunds  the  central  tower  in  1210,  the 
western  tower  in  1-430,  and  so  on;  Evesham,  St.  David's, 
Chichester,  Eipon,  Selby,  Lincoln,  all  fell,  and  then  we 
may  compile  a  list  of  those  taken  down  to  avoid  their 
falling,  which  may  be  read  in  an  admirable  paper  on 
Kirkby  Stephen  Church,  by  the  Eev,  J.  T.  Hodgson,  in  the 
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Transactions    of    the    Cumberland    and    Westmoreland 
Antiquarian  Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  remarkable  mstance  of 
the  taking  down  of  the  south-west  tower  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  recorded  in  the  (rentlemans  Magazine  by 
the  late  John  Carter,  who  states  that  it  was  so  sound  ar\d 
good  that  it  had  to  be  destroyed  by  violent  means,  and 
that  it  was  built  with  two  outer  faces  of  stone,  with  no 
bond  or  tie  from  bottom  to  top — in  fact,  in  the  lioman 
manner. 

Hence  it  was  from  the  inability  of  any  but  an  imperial 
power  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  concrete  that  our 
ancestors  were  led  to  go  back  again  to  construction  in 
pure  masonry,  but  with  this  difference,  that  having  seen 
the  arched  forms  and  lofty  buildings  of  the  Eonian,  they 
tried  to  emulate  them  in  a  different  way — they  brought 
out  the  pointed  arch  to  obtain  a  diminished  thrust,  they 
thinned  the  walls  and  devised  buttresses  to  counteract  the 
thrust  of  their  arches  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  history  of 
Gothic  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  was  a 
constant  transition — a  perfecting  of  a  new  way  of  doing 
things,  and  no  new  style  of  architecture  can  ever  arise 
until  some  new  way  or  new  development  of  an  old  way 
of  building  takes  place. 

The  great  glory  of  Gothic  art,  however,  rests  not  in  its 
scientific  balance  and  its  apt  adaptation  of  material,  it 
rests  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  craftsman  and  the  artisan.  Without  the 
slave  Greek  architecture  could  not  have  been  created. 
The  patient  labour  of  those  great  columns,  the  innumer- 
able capitals,  the  facsimile  of  each  other,  hardly  speak  to 
us  of  the  free  man.  The  architecture  of  Eome  speaks  of 
the  dictator,  but  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  racy  of 
the  soil.  Do  not  think  that  I  imagine  that  the  design  of 
the  great  buildings,  which  are  a  part  of  your  inheritance, 
was  due  to  the  artisan.  Far  from  it,  but  he  gave  them  life 
and  individuality,  he  clothed  the  capitals  with  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  he  touched  each  individual  stone  with 
originality  and  life — and  so  it  is  that  our  interest  in  the 
architecture  of  our  own  land  is  something  deeper  than  a 
mere  interest  in  moraldings  and  shapes,  for  it  speaks  to 
us  of  the  life  and  progress  of  the  human  race. 


SILCHESTER.i 
By  GEOEaE  E.  FOX,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  the  following  paper  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  remains  of  the  Eomano-British  city  at 
Silchester,  as  revealed  by  the  various  excavations  made 
upon  the  site  at  different  periods. 

Putting  aside  some  small  attempts  made  in  the  last 
century,  and  the  premature  uncovering  of  part  of  the 
baths  near  the  south  gate  in  1833,  the  account  will  be 
based :  1st,  upon  the  excellent  survey  of  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Maclauchlan,  and  on  his  communications  published 
in  the  Archceological  Journal'^  in  1851;  2nd,  on  the 
extensive  operations  carried  on  by  the  late  Eev.  J.  Gerald 
Joyce,  between  the  years  1865  and  1873  ;  3rd,  on  the 
continuation  of  those  labours  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
F.S.A. ,  and  Mr.  Joyce's  successors,  at  various  times  up 
to  the  year  1884 ;  and  lastly,  on  the  reports  of  the 
excavations  carried  on  from  1890  to  1894  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Silchester  Excavation  Fund,  by  whom  the  site  is  being 
thoroughly  and  systematically  explored. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  until  the  work  was  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
these  excavations  had  not  been  conducted  on  any  settled 
plan,  or  at  any  rate  with  any  other  idea  than  the 
exploration  of  detached  buildings,  and  although  consi- 
derable light  on  certain  points  was  obtained,  the  general 
character  of  the  city  and  the  relation  of  one  part  to 
another  still  remained  obscure. 

Much  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  done  to  trace 
out  the  arrangement  of  this  Eomano-British  city,  but 
there  still  remains  much  to  do.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
importance  of  these  excavations  in  spreading  a  know- 
ledge of  the  period  of  the  Eoman  occupation  of  Britain 

^  Keiid  at  tlie  London  Meeting  of  the  -  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  227 — 246. 
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may  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  public,  so  that 
contributions  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  l^xcava- 
tion  Fund  to  carry  through  the  work  begun  at  Silchester 
in  1890,  until  the  whole  site  has  been  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  examined.  As  yet  less  than  a  half  of  the 
city  has  been  so  explored. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Hilton 
Price  are  recorded  by  those  gentlemen  in  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  40th,  45th,  and  50th  vols,  of  Archceoloijia ; 
and  the  reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Excava- 
tion Fund  for  the  last  four  years  are  to  be  found  in 
Vols,  52,  53  and  54  of  the  same  publication. 

With  these  few  words  of  preface,  I  will  proceed  to  my 
subject. 

The  city,  which  we  will  call  Calleva  Atrehatiim,  had  an 
existence  before  the  Eomans  landed  in  Britain,  not  as  the 
permanent  dwelling-place  of  civilised  men,  but  as  the 
chief  fortress,  or  place  of  refuge,  of  the  Belgic  tribe  of  the 
Atrebates.  There,  on  the  high  land,  sloping  southwards 
from  what  is  now  the  southern  border  of  Berkshire,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  the  present  town 
of  Eeading,  possibly  as  long  ago  as  the  century  preceding 
the  Christian  era,  the  half-savage  inhabitants  of  the 
district  surrounded  a  space  of  a  hundred  acres  with  a 
mound  and  ditch,  conforming,  as  all  Celtic  tribes  did,  to 
two  principles  in  the  construction  of  the  work :  the  one, 
the  choice  of  a  site,  whenever  obtainable,  jDossessing  a 
wide  outlook;  the  other  the  turning  to  advantage  of  all  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground  which  would  render  the 
chosen  position  easy  of  defence  and  difficult  of  attack. 

For  these  reasons  the  space  enclosed  by  the  lines  of  the 
Atrebates,  which  was  afterwards  to  contain  a  Eoman 
town,  assumed  the  form  of  an  irregular  octagon.  On 
the  east  and  north-east  protection  was  afforded  by  the 
rapid  slope  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  south  by  marshy 
flats,  but  on  the  north  and  west,  where  the  land  was  level, 
the  oppidum  was  further  strengthened  by  a  second  line  of 
entrenchment  at  a  short  distance  from  the  first.  This 
outer  barrier  can  still  be  traced,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  utilised  in  the  Eoman  period.  At  its  eastern 
end  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eoman  city  in  after  times 
constructed  their  amphitheatre. 
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So  inucli  for  tlie  fortress  of  the  Atrehates.  Its  stock- 
aded mounds,  for  they  were  probably  furnished  with 
stockades,  played  an  important  part  in  moulding  the  form 
of  the  future  town  which  grew  up  or  was,  with  more 
likelihood,  laid  out  within  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  now  what  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Eoman  town,  or  when  the  surveyors 
laid  out  the  site  within  the  Celtic  embankments.  One 
fact  seems  to  show  that  this  laying  out  took  place  at 
a  comparatively    early    date   in    the   Eoman    occupation 


Fig.  I.     Plan  of  the  Eoman  City  at  Silchester,  Hants,  siiowiNa 
Portions  excavated  up  to  December,  1894. 

of  the  country,  viz.  that  as  far  as  the  exploration  has 
proceeded,  uo  foundations  have  been  found  running 
beneath  the  streets  or  roads,  and  that  all  the  buildings 
yet  discovered  lie  either  within  or  along  the  edges  of  the 
square  plots  into  which  the  site  is  divided  by  these  roads. 
The  roads  are  not  made  over  former  buildings  as  far  as 
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has  yet  been  seen,  whic]i  would  certainly  have  been  the 
case  had  any  great  rectification  in  the  plan  of  the  town 
been  made  supposing  that  it  had  grown  up  irregularly. 

A  reference  to  the  plan,  Fig.  1,  will  show  that  a  main 
line  of  road  was  drawn  from  the  north  to  the  south  gate 
of  the  city  and  that  another  line  crossed  it  from  east  to 
Avest.  Tliis  road,  starting  from  the  west  gate  did  not 
touch  the  east  efate,  which  lav  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
its  eastern  end.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  lines 
divided  the  site  into  unequal  quarters ;  the  line  running 
north  and  south  was  considerably  to  the  west,  and  the 
line  passing  from  east  to  west  was  much  to  the  north  of 
the  true  centre  of  the  area. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  Roman  surveyors  laid  out 
the  town  within  the  Celtic  enclosure,  these  lines  were 
existing  lines  of  roadway  joining  the  original  entrances  of 
the  oppidwii,  and  were  taken  by  them  as  guiding  lines  for 
setting  out  the  area.  The  direct  line  however,  between 
the  Celtic  east  and  west  entrances,  was  apparently 
corrected  from  its  sloping  course  across  the  camp  to 
make  it  fit  with  the  rectangular  divisions  of  the  Eoman 
surveyors. 

The  whole  site,  taking  the  lines  mentioned  as  guides,  was 
cut  up  by  streets  or  roads  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
into  a  number  of  blocks  or  insulce,  in  and  round  which  the 
houses  were  built,  the  largest  and  most  central  block,, 
that  which  lay  west  and  south  of  the  intersection  of  the 
main  roads,  being  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  the  public 
buildings,  i[\e,foruHi  and  basilica  of  the  city. 

The  roadways  appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  bed  of 
very  hard  gravel,  having  a  pitching  of  flints  in  the  centre, 
forming  a  gutter.  As  far  as  at  present  seen,  there  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  drains  or  sewers  beneath  the 
roadways,  except  in  the  main  street  from  the  forum  to 
the  east  gate,  the  rainfall  having  been  carried  away  in 
the  simple  manner  described ;  nor  are  there  any  signs  of 
drainage  from  the  houses. 

The  width  of  the  streets  varies  ;  the  broadest  yet  found 
is  28  ft.  6  in.  wide. 

We  will  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  city  to  that  of  its  defences. 

It  is  possible  that  for  some  time  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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growing  town  were  satisfied  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  Celtic  entrenchments  within  whose  shelter  their 
habitations  lay.  Perhaps,  however,  even  early  in  the 
period  of  the  city's  existence,  the  necessity  was  felt  for  a 
stronger  bulwark,  and  in  consequence  the  wall  of 
enclosure  was  built,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
traced  all  round  the  site.  The  Celtic  mound  was  utiUsed, 
the  external  face  being  cut  down  and  the  masonry  built 
against  it ;  in  this  way,  following  the  early  methods  of 
construction  in  Eoman  military  works,  mounds  being  not 
uncommonly  thrown  up  against  the  inner  face  of  camp 
walls.  In  this  instance,  as  they  already  existed,  they 
were  turned  to  account. 

The  wall  thus  built  against  the  scarped  Celtic  embank- 
ment was  9  ft.  6  ins.  thick  at  its  base,  lessening  by  sets 
off  on  its  inner  face  to  7  ft.  6  ins.  towards  the  top.  In 
heijrht  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  20  ft.  It 
resembles  the  walls  of  many  other  Eoman  camps  and 
cities  in  construction,  being  composed  of  rubble,  but 
with  the  exception  that  the  usual  tile  courses  are  here 
supplied  by  lines  of  Hat  stones. 

At  intervals,  averaging  200  ft.  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  wall,  are  what  look  like  internal  buttresses.  These 
are  formed  by  carrying  up  the  full  thickness  of  the 
masonry  (9  ft.  6  ins.)  from  the  bottom.  The  breadth  of 
these  buttresses  is  usually  12  ft.  It  is  conjectured  that 
these  masses  of  masonry  formed  the  bases  of  mural  turrets, 
o'iving  a  command  of  the  rampart  and  a  wider  outlook  over 
the  ditch  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  battlements. 
Towers  of  small  proportions,  internal  to  the  walls,  and  with- 
out external  projection,  arranged  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  occur  in  the  stations  on  the  Northumbrian  ^Yall, 
and  towers  internal  to  the  wall  are  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  Eoman  fortifications  of  York.  A  flat  space,  called 
a  berm,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mural  barrier,  and 
beyond  it  the  original  Celtic  ditch,  which  was  possibly 
remodelled  as  to  width  and  section. 

A  length  of  nearly  two  miles  of  this  huge  turreted  wall 
was  required  to  defend  the  town,  and  it  gives  a  high  idea 
of  the  energy  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eoman  city  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  carry 
through  such  a  work,  when  we   consider  the  difficulty  of 
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carriaj^e  of  the  mass  of  material  required  for  it,  and  the 
time  Avhich  must  have  been  occu])ied  in  its  construction. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  city  had  four 
y-ates,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  There  was  a  fifth 
leading  to  the  amphitheatre  which  lay  without  the 
extreme  eastern  corner  of  the  city,  Ijut  as  this  was  a 
mere  postern  it  needs  no  description.  All  four  gates,  as 
already  suggested,  doubtless  occupied  the  gaps  left  in  the 
Celtic  mound  for  entrance  to  the  original  fortress ;  but  as 
these  gaps  were  of  considerable  width,  the  Roman  gates 
were  built  within  them  and  the  slope  of  the  mounds 
filled  in  with  earth  up  to  the  masonry. 


i'lG.  2.    Plan  of  the  North  Gate  and  adjoining  Section  of  Wall. 
(For  scale,  see  plan  of  West  Gate.) 

Both  the  north  and  the  south  gates  were  single  ones,  alike 
in  design  and  of  ver}''  nearly  equal  dimensions.  In  both, 
the  city  wall  returned  inwards  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mound,  thus  setting  back  the  actual  gateway  in  a  kind 
of  passage  from  24  to  28  ft.  deep.  This  return  of  the 
wall,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  mound,  afforded  a  good 
flanking  defence  to  the  gate  and  gave  space  for  platforms 
of  sufficient  dimensions  for  placing  halistce  of  consider- 
able size  to  command  the  approaches.  The  actual 
gateway,  as  mentioned,  lay  at  the  end  of  the  open 
passage  way  and  consisted  of  two  parallel  walls  12  ft. 
apart  and  17  ft.  long,  perhaps  covered  by  a  barrel  vault. 
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The  semi-circular  arch  of  entrance  was  closed  by  folding 
doors  hung  on  pivots,  which,  Ijelow,  turned  in  a  wooden 
sill  embedded  in  the  roadway  of  the  gate.  No  guard 
rooms  were  found  at  either  gate.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

Both  recent  and  former  discoveries  showed  that  the 
eastern  and  western  gates  were  practically  alike  in  design, 
though  differing  considerably  from  the  north  and  south 
"•ates.  The  road  crossini*'  the  citv  from  east  to  west  was 
evidently  of  more  importance  than  that  from  north  to 
south,  a  greater  amount  of  traffic  passed  along  it,  and  in 
consequence  the  gates  upon  it  were  of  larger  dimensions. 
Each   was   double,  consistino'  of  two  arches  of  the   same 


Fia.  3.     Plan  of  the  West  Gate. 


span,  side  by  side,  with  a  dividing  wall  to  receive  the 
wooden  roofs  of  the  gate  passages,  the  width  of  which 
very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  those  of  the  north 
and  south  gates.  On  each  side  was  a  guard  chamber 
and  lock  up.     (See  Fig.  3.) 

In  the  excavation  of  the  west  gate  the  same  arrange- 
ment was  found  for  a  wooden  sill  as  in  the  north  and 
south  gates,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  cavity  piercing 
the  dividing  wall  behind  the  gateways,  evidently  a 
provision  allowing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  sills  when 
decayed  in  order  to  replace  them  with  sound  ones.  At 
the  same  time  the  iron  pivot  of  one  of  the  doors,  with  the 
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iron  strap  for  fixing  above  it  to  streiigtlieii  the  woodwork, 
was  tiirued  up  in  the  rii])bi.sh,  thus  revealing  very  clearly 
the  method  of  hanging  the  doors,  and  even  the  thickness 
of  one  of  the  valves. 

The  double  gates  were  not  set  back  as  deeply  from  the 
line  of  the  city  wall  as  the  single  ones  previously 
described.  The  curve  of  the  wall  inward  was  very  slight, 
and  although  the  projection  of  the  guard  chamber  on 
each  side  of  the  double  arched  opening  probably  formed 
towers  aflbrdiiig  a  certain  amount  of  flanking  defence,  as 
a  military  work  these  gateways  were  of  no  great  strength. 
The  passage  across  the  ditch  at  all  the  entrances  was  in 
all  probability  by  a  narrow  causeway.  At  some  late 
period  in  the  existence  of  the  city  the  southern  archway 
of  the  west  gate  was  rudely  blocked  by  a  rough  wall  of 
uncut  stones,  piled  over  architectural  fragments  from 
some  large  building  in  the  town  which  must  have  been 
already  in  ruins. 

After  thus  briefly  sketching  the  defences  of  the  city, 
it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  its  internal  arrangements.  As 
before  stated,  the  whole  area  within  the  walls  was  cut  up 
into  rectangular  divisions  of  varying  size  by  gravelled 
roadways.  Within  and  around  these  divisions,  or  insuke, 
the  houses  were  built.  In  four  insulce,  and  in  portions 
of  others  which  have  come  under  notice,  continuous  lines 
of  walling  appear  to  have  bounded  the  roads.  The 
aspect  of  the  streets  must  therefore  have  been  somewhat 
monotonous,  though  gables  and  lines  of  roofing  of  the 
houses,  and  here  and  there  a  shop,  or  the  doorway  of 
some  large  mansion,  would  break  the  line  of  dead  walling. 
Perhaps  for  a  space  here  and  there  wooden  palings 
replaced  this  w^ ailing,  affording  a  glimpse  into  the  gardens 
and  yards  attached  to  the  various  buildings.  Between 
and  behind  the  houses  was  a  considerable  amount  of  ojDen 
ground,  used  for  all  the  variety  of  purposes  that  may  be 
observed  in  any  country  town  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
from  the  rubbish  pits  in  these  areas  that  the  Silchester 
collection  of  antiquities  in  the  museum  at  Eeading  has 
received  its  best  specimens.  Some  of  these  pits  were 
used  as  latrines  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
houses.  Wells,  too,  are  found  in  these  open  spaces,  and  are 
the  only  source  of  water  supply  as  yet  discovered  ;  though 
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it  is  possible  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  storage  of 
rain  water  from  the  roof  of  the  houses.  Of  this,  however, 
nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained.  The  courtyards 
round  which  the  larger  habitations  were  built  may  have 
contained  gardens,  and  the  spaces  w^ere  in  part  filled  by 
dependent  buildings  of  wooden  construction. 

The  planning  of  the  insulce  varies  very  much.  In 
Insula  I.  three  of  the  corners  were  filled  by  considerable 
houses.  In  Insula  II.  houses  were  found  at  all  four  corners, 
though  the  south  side  appeared  almost  a  blank.  In 
Insula  III  the  buildings  facing  the  street  on  the  east  side 
joined  each  other,  while  on  the  west  and  north  sides  only  a 
few  traces  were  to  be  found,  possibly  because  on  these 
sides  the  structures  were  of  an  inferior  character.  In 
Insula  VII.  they  lay  nearly  all  on  the  west  side.  In 
Insula  VIII.  they  were  disposed  over  the  whole  area,  and 
in  Insula  IX.  were  very  irregularly  placed.  Indications  of 
rebuilding  have  been  met  with  also,  in  the  lines  of 
various  foundations  of  early  date,  at  slightly  different 
angles  from  the  direction  of  the  roadways,  but  always 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  insulce. 

Although  as  yet  only  seven  insuloi  have  been  examined, 
with  parts  of  five  more,  the  remains  of  the  houses  within 
these  enable  us  to  see  that  all  the  examples,  up  to  the 
present  time,  fall  into  two  categories.  The  larger  houses 
constitute  the  first  of  these.  They  are  invariably  built 
round  three  sides  of  a  courtyard,  which  is  lined  by 
ambulatories  or  corridors  communicatino-  with  rang-es  of 
chambers  behind  them.  These  again  are  sometimes 
backed  either  by  another  corridor,  or  by  a  line  of  narrow 
rooms  taking  a  similar  form.  For  convenience  in  des- 
cribing them,  these  houses  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
courtyard  type. 

The  houses  of  the  second  category  consist  of  a  range  of 
chambers  with  a  corridor  of  communication  on  one  or 
other  side  of  them,  sometimes  on  both..  They  may  be 
distinguished  as  belonging  to  the  corridor  t3'pe. 

All  the  habitations  yet  found  fall  into  one  or  other  of 
these  two  classes,  although  from  the  addition  of  a  chamber 
here,  or  the  omission  of  a  corridor  there,  the  main  plan 
may  be  somewhat  obscured.  For  examples  side  by  side 
of  each  class  see  Fig.  4,  House  No.  1,  and  House  No.  2. 
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The  <^Toiind  })laiis  of  both  kinds  of  houses  are  perfectly 
clear,  but  the  superstructures  must  remain  more  or  less 
conjectural.  If,  however,  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent, 
l)uild  up  the  superstructure  from  tlie  ground  plan,  it 
would  follow  that  in  the  larger  habitations,  with  certain 
exceptions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  storey 
above  the  ground  lloor.  The  width  of  the  corridors,  back 
and  front,  would  prevent  the  chambers  between  from 
receiving  a  sufficiency  of  light  by  means  of  windows 
looking  into  those  corridors.  We  are  therefore  driven  to 
the  supposition  that  the  roofs  of  the  corridors  were  kej^t 
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Fig.  4.    Plan  of  two  Adjacent  Houses  in  Insula  VIII. 

No.  1  of  the  courtyard  type  ;  No.  2  of  the  corridor  type. 

(Scale,  60  feet  to  an  inch.) 

low,  so  that  the  chambers  behind  them  might  be  lighted 
by  windows  above  those  roofs.  Where  such  an  arrange- 
ment prevailed  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  storj?- 
above  the  ground  lloor.  This,  however,  would  not  be  the 
case  where  the  range  of  chambers  had  a  corridor  only  on 
one  side  of  it,  as  then  these  chambers  could  be  lighted  by 
windows  on  the  opposite  side.  In  all  probability  houses 
of  the  second  category,  at  any  rate  those  with  only  one 
corridor,  had  an  upper  floor,  and  an  upper  floor  might 
have  been  constructed  over  parts  of  the  larger  habi- 
tations, but  it  should  be  noted  that  these  latter  from 
their  extent,  and  the  number  of  the  rooms,  scarcely 
required  such  an  addition. 
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The  excavations  at  Silcliester  have  established  the 
important  fact  that  the  type  of  dwelling  in  the  Eoman 
towns  in  the  north  of  the  Empire  differed  completely  from 
that  in  the  cities  of  the  south,  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean.  An  examination  of  the  latter  shows 
at  once  that  the  aim  of  the  builder  in  those  countries  was 
to  combat,  as  far  as  possible,  the  excess  of  light  and  heat; 
in  these  northern  regions  damp  and  cold  were  the  enemies 
to  be  guarded  against.  In  the  south,  the  principal 
chambers  had  wide  openings  to  receive  every  breath  of 
air,  and  were  at  the  same  time  carefully  planned  that  no 
direct  ray  of  the  sun  might  enter  them,  the  only  light 
allowed  being  a  reflected  one.  In  the  Eoman  house  as 
seen  at  Silcliester,  the  openings  to  the  rooms  were  covered 
by  corridors,  for  the  most  part  closed  ;  and  all  dwellings 
of  any  importance  had  two,  or  even  more  chambers 
warmed  by  hypocausts.  The  lighting  too  must  have  been 
direct,  and  not  obtained  from  under  the  roofs  of  the 
corridors,  unless  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants 
were  content  to  live  in  a  cellar-like  crloom  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  examining  the  houses  of  the  Eoman 
town  at  Silcliester,  it  should  be  understood  that  we  are 
not  merely  working  out  a  problem  which  Jias  been  solved 
a  hundred  times  before,  but  we  are  gathering  new  facts 
bearing  in  an  important  manner  upon  the  habits  and 
modes  of  life  in  the  Eomano-British  period  of  our 
history. 

Hitherto  this  narrative  has  dealt  principally  with  the 
private  buildings  of  the  city,  but  those  of  a  public  charac- 
ter now  demand  attention. 

No  city  with  the  least  tinge  of  Eoman  civilization  would 
have  been  without  its  baths,  private  and  public.  Of  the 
former,  at  Silcliester,  there  are  no  traces,  but  of  the  latter, 
the  possible  relics  of  one  establishment,  and  the  certain 
remains  of  another,  have  been  unearthed.  The  frag- 
mentary foundations  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Insula 
III.  showed  a  combination  of  chambers,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  set  of  baths,  possibly  belonging  to  a 
private  proprietor  whose  house  was  close  by,  and  who  let 
them  out  for  public  use. 

Another  establishment  in  Insula  VIII.  near  the  south 
gate  of  the   cit}'^,  and  adjoining  an  extensive  square  of 
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buildings,  perhaps  an  inn  (Jiospitium),  is  a  good  specimen 
of  Koman  balnece  (lig.  5).  From  its  comparatively  small 
size,  it  was  probably  only  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
neighbouring  hospitium,  and  if  so,  the  public  baths  of  the 
city  have  yet  to  be  found.  It  appeared  to  have  had  two 
entrances,  one  being  by  a  long  vestibule  on  the  north, 
having  the  latrines  at  its  eastern  end,  the  other  by 
a  corridor  from  the  southern  wing  of  the  hospitium.  This 
latter  entrance  led  directly  into  the  apodyteriuin  (the 
undressing  room),  a  handsome  hall  with  a  simple  mosaic 
floor  of  red  tile  tesserae.  Next  to  this  hall,  on  the  east,  was 
the  frigidarium  with  the  cold  water  bath,  and  a  room 
serving  possibly  as  a  store-room  ;  beyond  these  again  lay 
the  caklaria  and  the  tepidarmr/i,  and  next  to  these  a  large 
chamber  with  deep  rectangular  recesses  on  its  south  side. 
The  pillars  of  a  hypocaust,  and  an  ample  furnace  proved 
it  to  have  been  a  large  sudatoriiun.  At  the  northern  end 
of  the  apodyterium,  beyond  a  small  entrance  hall,  were  two 
other  chambers  containing  hot  baths,  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  same  hall,  a  square  compartment  floored  with  tiles, 
possibly  the  remains  of  a  tank  having  to  do  with  the  water 
supply  of  this  part  of  the  building.  The  drains  from  the 
baths  were  traced  eastward  for  some  distance  to  a  massive 
sluice  gate  in  the  city  wall. 

So  extensive  an  edifice  as  that  to  which  the  baths  just 
mentioned  were  attached  can  scarcely  be  passed  over  in 
these  notes  (fig.  5).  Discovered  and  for  the  most  part 
excavated  by  Mr.  Joyce  (who  however  did  not  publish 
any  account  of  it)  in  1876-77,  it  was  plotted  by  the  officers 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  its  exploration  completed 
in  1893.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  very  large  house  of 
the  courtyard  type,  but  the  size  of  the  chambers  warmed 
by  hypocausts,  the  general  disposition  of  the  rooms,  and 
other  circumstances,  make  the  supposition  probable  that 
the  building  was  destined  rather  for  public  than  for 
private  uses,  and  that  it  may  have  been  a  hosjntium,  or 
place  of  public  entertainment. 

Of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  structures  yet 
named,  in  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in  any  account 
of  the  city,  was  the  group  of  edifices  which  occupied  the 
larger  portion  of  Insula  IV.  This  insula,  as  mentioned,  lay 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city.     Within  its  limits  were 
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erected  the  foi'iiin  and  hasUlca  (lig.  (i),  which  were  the 
very  heart  not  only  of  the  Roman  town,  but  of  the  whole 
district  attached  to  it. 

The  foruvi  consisted  of  a  Larixe  open  courtyard  142  ft. 
long  by  130  ft.  wide  This  was  lined  by  ambulatories  on 
three  sides,  the  western  side  being  formed  by  the  wall  of 
the  basilica.  Behind  the  ambulatoi'ies  lay  a  row  of 
chambers,  most  of  w^hicli  were  rectangular  in  form,  though 
there  were  some  exceptions  to  be  noted  presently.  Outside 
these  ranges  of  chambers  occurred  another  ambulatory, 
and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chambers  were  placed 
between  two  lines  of  ambulatories,  an  inner  and  an  outer 
one.  The  roofs  of  these  ambulatories  were  supported  by 
columns  with  Attic  bases,  and  capitals  showing  a  varia- 
tion of  the  Doric. 

The  rectangular  spaces  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
ranges  are  conjectured,  from  the  articles  found  within 
them,  to  have  been  shops,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  this  conjecture  is  correct,  especially  as  but  few 
places  for  the  sale  of  goods  have  as  yet  been  observed 
elsewhere.  In  all  likelihood  these  shops  received  their 
light  from  the  ambulatories  on  either  side  of  them, 
through  wide  fronts  with  counters  of  masonry  running 
across  the  lower  part.  They  were  closed  at  night  by 
shutters  working  in  grooves  in  the  fronrt  of  these  counters. 

Above  the  shops  were  probably  rooms  for  habitation 
or  storage,  access  to  which  was  gained  by  wooden  stairs 
from  below. 

On  the  north  side,  the  square  chambers  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  semicircular  recess,  which  may  have 
contained  seats  where  the  citizens  could  rest  and  talk 
over  affairs ;  a  statue  of  the  donor  possibly  adorned  this 
useful  adjunct  to  i\\e  forum. 

About  the  middle  of  the  east  side  was  the  main  j^ate- 
way  to  the  forum.  Here  the  inner  and  outer  ambula- 
tories were  interrupted  by  erections  wdiich  must  have 
had  something  of  the  character  of  triumphal  arches. 
Between  them,  interrupting  the  range  of  shops,  was  an 
ample  vestibule,  and  on  one  side  of  it  a  space,  probably 
occupied  by  a  stair  leading  to  the  roofs  of  the  inner 
ambulatory,  which  were  presumaVjly  flat  Beneath  the 
flooring   oi  the    vestibule  was  found    a   great  drain   of 


Fig.  6.    The  Forum  and  Basilica. 

(The  black  lines  show  rcbuildiBg,  the  shaded  lines  the  earliei-  structures,  and  the  single  and  dotted 
lines  in  the  basilica  the  position  of  the  earlier  and  later  colonnades.) 
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massive  masonry,  which  carried  off  the  rain  water  from 
the  open  gravelled  area  of  the  fonini.  It  was  traced,  as 
a  deep  trench,  for  some  distance  in  the  centre  of  the 
roadway  which  ran  from  the  gateway  of  the  forum  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  east  "ate.  Of  the  method  of  coverin^y 
this  drain  after  its  passage  of  the  gateway  there  was  no 
clear  evidence. 

The  north  and  east  ranges  of  the  chambers  of  tXiQforiun 
principally  consisted  of  shops.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  southern  one.  Here  three  rectangular  spaces 
alternate  with  two  having  apsidal  ends.  All  five,  there 
is  reason  to  think,  were  offices,  the  meeting  place  of 
boards,  or  courts  connected  with  police  or  finance. 
These  chambers  or  halls  were  lofty  and  lit  from  above, 
as  light  obtained  only  from  one  or  other  ambulatory 
would  not  have  sufficed.  The  diagram  (fig.  7)  giving 
a  conjectural  section  through  one  of  the  apsidal  halls, 
shows  how  this  could  have  been  supplied  by  windows 
Jooking  upon  the  fiat  roof  of  the  inner  ambulatory  of  the 
forum. 

At  the  east  ends  of  each  inner  ambulatory,  north  and 
south,  were  the  doorways  leading  into  the  basilica^  and 
close  to  them  additional  entrances  to  the  forum  through 
ample  vestibules. 

To  the  west  of  the  forum  was  the  basilica,  which  stood 
north  and  south  with  its  eastern  wall  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  former.  It  consisted  of  a  great  hall 
about  270  ft.  in  length  by  58  ft.  in  width,  with  a  large 
apse  at  each  end,  and  a  still  larger  one,  or  rather  a  shallow 
apsidal  chamber  in  the  centre  of  its  western  side.  The 
floors  of  all  three  apses  were  raised  more  than  2  ft. 
above  the  main  pavement,  access  to  the  larger  apse 
being  by  a  flight  of  three  steps  extending  the  whole  width 
of  the  opening.  The  north  and  south  apses  differed  from 
the  central  one  in  havinof  the  floor  level  carried  forward 
as  a  kind  of  tribune,  access  being  by  steps  at  each  side, 
and  the  front  having  in  all  probability  an  open  balustrade. 
The  great  hall,  as  large  as  many  a  niedia3val  minster, 
consisted  of  a  central  nave,  with  aisles  on  each  side, 
divided  by  colonnades,  the  columns  of  which,  judging 
from  the  few  fragments  left  of  them,  must  have  been 
certainly  27    ft.  high.     The   order   was  the    Corinthian. 
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Over  the  entablature  supported  by  these  colonnades 
must  be  hnagined  a  range  of  windows,  for  the  basilica 
could  not  have  been  lighted  in  any  other  way.  Allowing 
for  the  necessary  height  to  be  given  to  the  windows 
of  this  clerestory,  together  with  the  height  of  the 
order,  the  total  altitude  of  the  hall  within,  from  floor 
to  roof,  could  scarcely  have  been  less  than  57  or 
60  ft. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  the  internal  aspect  of  the 
building  was  the  central  apsidal  chamber.  Owing  to  the 
heiofht  of  neii?hbourinfj  roofs  it  could  only  have  been 
lighted  from  the  basilica  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  effect 
this  the  colonnades  were  interrupted  to  form  a  kind  of 
transept  in  front  of  it. 

If  the  great  length  of  the  building,  and  the 
position  of  the  three  apses,  be  taken  into  consideration 
it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  edifice  must 
have  been  intended  to  serve  more  than  one  purpose.  Each 
apse  is  a  centre,  and  it  would  be  a  justifiable  supposition 
to  look  upon  the  central  one,  if  we  imagine  it  separated 
by  a  screen  of  columns  from  the  main  building,  as  the 
council  chamber  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city ;  the 
two  others,  north  and  south,  as  the  tribunals  of  the 
magistrates ;  and  the  middle  space,  parted  off  by  screens 
from  the  law  courts  at  each  end,  as  a  place  of  assemblage 
for  the  citizens  on  occasions  of  public  importance. 

West  of  the  basilica  and  north  and  south  of  the  central 
apse  lay  various  other  chambers  whose  purposes  we 
cannot  now  determine,  and  west  of  these  again  was  an 
ambulatory  lining  the  street  from  the  north  to  the  south 
gate,  and  coinciding  in  length  with  that  of  the  basilica 
and  its  annexes. 

Of  the  date  at  which  the  basilica  was  first  erected,  with 
its  roofs  rising  high  above  the  lower  buildings  of  the  cit}', 
we  can  form  no  exact  estimate.  The  o-raceful  leafao;e  of 
the  fragments  of  capitals  from  its  colonnades  indicates  an 
epoch  when  the  arts  were  at  their  best,  certainly  not  later 
than  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  so  late.  The  wreck  of 
the  edifice,  however,  as  found  in  the  excavations  of  1870, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  l)uilding  had  been  twice  burnt 
down ;  the  first  while  the  city  was  still  sufficiently 
flourishing  to  be  able  to  raise  again  its  fallen  walls ;  the 
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second,  at  some  much  later  date  when  the  destruction 
was  fmal.  Tlie  re-erection  seems  to  liave  taken  pUice  at 
a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  Pioman  rule  in  Britain. 
The  annexes  were  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  but  the 
internal  arrangements  oHheha.siJica  proper  were  completely 
altered.  Instead  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  space  was 
redivided  into  one  large  nave  and  an  aisle  to  the  east  of  it. 
The  foundation  to  carry  the  colonnade,  or  arcade,  forming 
this  aisle  is  yet  plainly  visible.  13y  the  new  arrangement 
it  was  found  that  the  colonnade  would  impinge  on  the 
apses  at  each  end  of  the  hall  in  very  awkward  fashion. 
The  latter  were  therefore  rebuilt  with  a  rectangular 
plan  within  the  semicircles  of  the  older  work,  a  bung;ling 
piece  of  planning  indicating  a  period  of  decline  in 
architectural  art.  The  materials  of  the  older  structure 
were  used  up  again,  but  as  capitals  for  some  of  the 
coluums  of  the  new  colonnade  (or  arcade)  were  wanting, 
rude  and  clumsy  copies  were  made  of  the  better  work. 
A  fragment  of  one  of  these  copies  remains.  It  served  for 
many  ^^ears  as  a  horse-block  in  the  farm-yard  at 
Silchester. 

In  spite  of  the  barbarous  rebuilding,  the  edifice,  even 
in  its  later  form,  must  have  had  considerable  stateliness. 
Its  apses  were  adorned  by  linings  of  foreign  marbles  and 
its  stuccoed  walls  were  brilliantly  coloured.  Nor  was  the 
grace  of  statuary  wanting  to  its  adornment.  Near  the 
steps  ascending  to  the  central  apse,  the  council  hall  of 
the  municipality,  were  found  the  fragments  of  a  figure 
larger  than  life,  the  head  that  of  a  female  wearing  a 
mural  crown.  Possibly  this  statue,  placed  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  curia,  may  have  represented  the  genius  of 
the  city.  Broken  in  the  first  conflagration,  it  was  patched 
together  again,  and  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calleva 
in  the  new  basilica,  a  fit  image  of  a  city  which  had 
seen  its  best  days. 

The  mention  of  the  guardian  genius  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  those  edifices  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods  which  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  any 
Roman  town  having  some  centuries  of  existence. 

In  all  likelihood  the  circular  or  rather  polygonal  build- 
ing whose  foundations  were  discovered  before  1873  in 
Insula  VIL,  and  re-examined  in  1893,  may  have  been 
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devoted  to  this  purpose  ;^  tlie  remains  discovered  in  1890 
were  unquestionably  tliose  of  pagan  shrines.  (Fig.  8.) 
These  he  close  to  the  parish  church  of  Silchester,  partly 
beneath  the  western  side  of  the  churchyard,  partly  beneath 


FiGr  8.     Plan*  of  two  Temples  near  the  East  Gate. 

the  farm  buildings,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  east 
gate.  The  church  itself  is  a  mediasval  structure  dating 
from  the  12th  century.     Within  a  wall  of  enclosure  were 


^  For  full  description  of  this  building  see  ArchcBoIogia,  liv.  206  et  seq. 
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found  two  rectciiigular  l^nildings  standing  north  and  south 
of  each  other  about  50  ft.  apart,  ihe  iiornliern  being  tlie 
larger  of  the  two.  Kaoh  showed  a  cella  or  chamber,  based 
upon  SLpodiiivi  or  ])Latforni,  wliich  in  the  northern  buikling 
was  over  7  ft.  high.  The  ce/ia  of  this  Latter  building  was 
about  42  ft.  square,  and  had  evidently  been  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle,  the  cohimns  of  which  stood  on  the  retaining  wall 
of  the  platform.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  portico, 
nor  could  any  trace  be  discovered  of  the  flight  of  steps  by 
which  the  doorway  of  the  temple  was  reached.  Both  peris- 
tyle and  ceUa  had  been  floored  with  ojms  siguinuin,  a  cement 
composed  of  lime  and  small  fragments  of  broken  tile  or 
other  material.  In  the  floor  of  the  cella,  fragments  from 
the  Purbeck  beds  had  been  incorporated,  and  the  whole 
surface  polished.  The  faces  of  the  podia  of  both  temples 
showed  the  remains  of  stuccoes  coloured  red,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  same  material,  apparently  mouldings  of 
panels  probably  ornamenting  the  walls  of  the  cellce,  w^ere 
turned  up  in  the  rubbish,  together  with  pieces  of  wall  lin- 
ings of  Purbeck  marble.  The  width  of  the  peristyle  of 
the  larger  temple  was  13  ft. 

The  smaller  temple  could  only  have  consisted  of  a 
chamber  (which  was  24  ft.  square)  placed  upon  a  podium 
but  not  surrounded  by  columns.  It  clearly  had  not  the 
importance  of  its  northern  companion.  No  inscriptions 
were  found  to  tell  us  to  what  gods  the  edifiices  were  conse- 
crated. It  may  be  that  the  superstructures  of  both  had 
been  pulled  down  long  before  the  cessation  of  the  Eoman 
occupation  and  the  materials  used  up  in  other  buildings. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  more  than  a  century  must 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  Constan tine's  edict  of  tolera- 
tion of  Christianity  until  the  time  when  Calleva  ceased  to 
be  the  abode  of  men,  and  that,  therefore,  in  so  long  a 
lapse  of  years,  the  desecrated  shrines  may  well  have  been 
turned  to  other  uses,  or  altogether  destroyed. 

But  as  the  temples  of  the  pagan  gods  fell,  so  churches 
of  the  Christian  faith  arose.  No  discovery  of  greater 
interest  could  have  occurred  on  the  site  of  this  Soman 
city,  than  that  which  took  place  in  May  of  the  year  1892. 
In  the  exploration  of  the  lower  half  of  Insula  IV.  the 
trenches  driven  southward  from  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  forum   struck  the  foundations  of  a  small  apse  with  a 
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mosaic  pavement.  At  first  it  was  believed  that  the 
tahlinuin  of  a  house  at  this  corner  of  tlie  insula  had  l)een 
uncovered,  but  as  the  work  proceeded,  unexpected  lines 
of  walls  appeared,  and  when  these  were  fully  traced  out, 
the  form  of  a  small  Christian  church  of  basilican  type  was 
clearl}'  revealed.  (Fig.  9.)  The  church  lay  east  and  west 
with  its  sanctuary  at  the  west  end,  one  of  the  proofs  of 
its  early  date.  It  consisted  of  a  nave  with  apsidal  ending, 
aisles  on  each  side,  with  rudimentary  transepts  north  and 
south  of  the  apse,  and  a  narthex  at  the  east  end  whose 
length  coincided  with  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church. 
Its  diminutive  measurements  were  as  follow : — The  nave, 
including  the  apse,  was  29  ft.  3  ins.  long,  its  width 
about  10  ft.     The  width  of  each  aisle  5  ft.     The  transepts 
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Fig.  9.    Plan  of  as  Early  Chuech  and  its  StTRROirNDiNGS 
IN  Insula  IV.     (Scale,  30  feet  to  an  incli.) 

at  the  end  of  the  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  apse,  rather 
more  than  6  ft.  square,  the  northern  one  being  parted  off 
from  the  aisle  by  a  thin  wall,  and  the  narthex  at  the  east 
end  was  6  ft,  9  ins.  wide. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  how  the  nave  was  divided  from 
the  aisles,  but  the  foundation  walls  for  either  piers  or 
columns  exist.  The  nave  and  the  narthex  had  been  paved 
with  a  mosaic  of  red  tile  tesserae,  but  no  flooring  was  to  be 
traced  in  the  aisles  or  transepts.  In  front  of  the  apse 
was  a  panel  of  finer  mosaic,  5  ft.  square,  let  into  the  ground 
of  red  tile  tesserge.  It  was  of  simple  design,  black  and 
white  with  a  border  of  lozenges  alternately  red  and  grey, 
the  grey  being  produced  by  means  of  Purbeck  marble 
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tesserne.  It  was  geometric  in  (;liaractpr,  witli  no  display 
of  symbolism  whatever.  It  clearly  marked  the  place  for 
the  altar. 

About  11  ft.  to  the  east  and  in  front  of  the  church 
Avas  a  platform  of  tiles  having  behind  it  a  shallow  pit.  It 
is  conjectured  that  upon  this  platform  stood  originally  the 
laver  for  ablutions,  the  pit  behind  it  serving  to  receive  the 
overflow  from  the  vase  ;  and  about  20  ft.  w^est  of  the  apse 
of  the  building  was  a  well  in  whose  depths  could  still  be 
seen  a  portion  of  the  wood  with  which  it  was  lined. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  building  here  briefly 
described  was  really  Christian  or  not ;  objections  have 
been  founded  on  the  absence  of  Christian  symbols  in  the 
mosaic  panel  of  its  sanctuary,  and  in  its  small  size.  This 
absence  of  emblems  may  be  accounted  for  if  the  structure 
be  considered  of  early  date,  the  flood  of  emblematic 
representation  in  churches  having  scarcely  set  in  before 
Britain  had  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  incoming  Teutons  were  ravaging  her  cities  and 
destroying  their  inhabitants.  In  so  small  a  building  also 
we  should  look  for  symbolism  in  the  paintings  of  the  apse 
and  upon  the  arch  above  it  rather  than  upon  the  tessella- 
tion of  its  floors. 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  the  small  size  of 
the  building,  it  implies  that  no  other  churches  will  be 
found  within  the  area  of  the  city,  less  than  half  of 
which  has  as  yet  been  examined.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  this  was  the  only  church  in  Calleva. 

In  the  mind  of  anyone  acquainted  with  the  researches 
of  De  Vogiie  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  Syria,  and 
with  the  records  of  explorations  in  the  ruins  of  the  Eoman 
towns  of  Africa,  no  doubt  will  arise  as  to  the  character 
and  uses  of  the  edifice  in  question,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  with  anyone  having  such  knowledge 
that  the  buildinfy  should  not  at  once  be  recof:^nised  for 
what  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  first  Eomano-British  church 
yet  discovered.  One  curious  circumstance  seems  to  have 
escaped  notice,  which  is  the  central  position  of  the  edifice. 
It  is  close  to  the  forum,  in  the  most  frequented  portion  of 
the  city,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  occupies  its  very 
centre.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  new  faith 
had  been  firmly  established  among  the  pagan  population, 
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and  that  all  fear  of  outrage  and  violence  had  passed 
away  before  its  walls  were  reared  in  a  situation  so 
conspicuous  and  so  inviting  to  an  attack. 

With  these  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
interesting  of  the  discoveries  yet  made  at  Silchester,  these 
brief  notes  on  the  principal  remains  of  the  city  which 
once  was  Calleva  may  iitly  be  brought  to  a  close. 


Addenda. 

Since  this  account  was  written,  further  excavations 
have  been  made  at  Silchester,  and  the  Insulce  IX.,  X.,  XI., 
and  XII.  have  been  explored. 

The  buildings  contained  in  Insula  IX.  were  found  to  have 
been  very  irregularly  disposed ;  while  in  the  other  insulcv 
named,  the  presence  of  walls  and  the  wreck  of  small 
furnaces  of  circular  form,  in  and  about  the  remains  of 
buildings,  showed  that  a  quarter  of  the  town  had  been 
reached  which  was  the  seat  of  some  industry,  in  all  likeli- 
hood connected  with  dyeing. 

Though  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  two 
finds  made  in  these  insulce  may  be  mentioned  here. 
From  a  well  in  Insula  IX.,  into  which  it  had  been  thrown, 
was  brought  up  a  stone  carved  with  a  long  conical  head 
set  on  a  ring  of  mouldings  resting  upon  a  square  base. 
The  stone  appears  to  have  been  sepulchral,  for  it  bore 
engraved  in  two  lines  upon  the  conical  portion  an  Ogam 
inscription,  which  has  been  read  by  Professor  Eliys  "  (The 
Grave)  of  Ebicatus,  son  of  Muco."^ 

The  other  discovery  was  that  of  a  vase  containing  252 
silver  denarii,  ranging  from  Mark  Antony  to  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  Only  one  coin  of  this  emperor  was 
included  in  the  hoard,  and  as  this  coin  was  in  a  very  good 
state  of  preservation  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  treasure 
was  hidden  early  in  this  emperor's  reign.  Although 
hoards  of  money  have  been  found  at  various  times  on  the 
site,  this  is  the  most  important  one  that  has  yet  occurred. 


'  See  ArchcBologia,  liv.  233  et  seq. 
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By  STANLEY  LEIGHTON,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 

The  history  of  a  county,  of  a  borough,  of  a  parish,  is 
in  miniature  the  history  of  the  nation.  No  one  can 
thoroughly  understand  the  course  of  national  events  who 
is  not  conversant  with  the  local  and  personal  currents 
which  give  volume  to  the  stream.  In  England  the 
county  and  the  parish  have  retained  through  centuries  their 
identity  and  their  homogenity  ;  so  if  anyone  has  mastered 
the  history  of  a  locality  he  has  the  key  to  the  history  of 
his  country.  An  acquaintance  with  Eytoiis  Antiquities 
of  Shropshire  cannot  be  acquired  without  at  the  same 
time  realising  the  great  reconstruction  which  the 
Normans  introduced  into  England.  Baxters  Auto- 
biography and  GougKs  History  of  Middle  represent, 
in  the  most  graphic  form,  the  local  and  personal  forces 
which  led  to  the  rebellion,  the  commonwealth,  the 
restoration,  and  the  revolution.  A  faithful  study  of  what 
remains  to  us  of  the  past  helps  us  to  appreciate  the 
continuity  of  change,  both  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  country  and  the  personality  of  its  inhabitants.  Six 
centuries  ago  there  were  twelve  stately  religious  houses 
in  Shropshire,  a  hospital  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  a 
certain  number  of  friaries.  They  are  all  gone.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  over  forty  castles  in  Shropshire. 
They  are  all  gone  as  residences  of  importance.  I  can 
only  recall  three  or  four  which  have  a  vestige  of  roof  left 
upon  their  walls.  Stokesay  is  a  beautiful  but  dismantled 
shell.  Shrewsbury  Castle,  of  which  Leland  says  "  it  hath 
been  a  stronge  tliinge,  but  is  now  much  in  ruin,"  sufiered 
still  further  disfigurement  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
at  the  hands  of  Laura,  Countess  of  Bath,  and  Telford,  the 
famous  road  engineer,  Wattlesboroui?!!  is  used  as  a  farm 
house,  and  its  square  Norman  tower  is  covered  with  a 

1  Read  at  the  Music  Hall,  July  15th,  1894. 
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modern  roof.  Apley  is  used  as  a  stable,  and  little  but 
the  foundation  is  left.  And  six  centuries  ago  there  were 
four  conspicuous  walled  towns  in  Shropshire — Shrews- 
bury, Bridgnorth,  Ludlow,  and  Oswestry.  Hardly  a 
vestige  of  their  gates  or  walls  can  now  be  traced.  The 
destruction  which  has  befallen  the  castles  has  also  swept 
away  their  owners.  Compare  the  feudal  baronage  ot 
Shropshire  with  its  modern  peerage  : — Fitzalan,  Audeley, 
Boteler,  Burnel,  Charlton  de  Powys,  Corbet  of  Caus,  Fitz- 
Herbert,  Fitz-Warin,  Lacy,  Mortimer,  Pantulf,  Say, 
Stafford,  Strange,  and  Montgomery.  All  these  once- 
famous  names  are  unfamiliar  now.  When  Noel  Hill,  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Harwood,  was  created  Lord  Berwick 
of  Attingham  in  1784  he  was  the  only  resident  peer  in  the 
county.  There  were,  indeed,  two  Irish  peers,  Kilmorey 
and  Olive  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  resident  English 
peer,  unless  Earl  Gower  of  Lilleshall  be  counted.  Euiiis 
and  dismantled  houses  each  have  their  own  story  to  tell, 
which  will  generally  repay  the  trouble  of  discovery. 
Stokesay  points  to  the  rise  of  commerce,  one  of  the 
powerful  factors  in  England's  greatness.  Its  builder  was 
Laurence,  a  clothier,  ojf  Ludlow,  who  adopted  the  name 
of  his  town,  and  erected  this  charming  castellated 
mansion  in  1290.  "  It  was  not,"  says  Eyton,  "  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  that  mercantile  wealth  could  thus 
readily  be  exchanged  for  territorial-  importance."  After 
passing  by  heirship  to  the  Vernons,  Stokesay  again  fell 
into  mercantile  hands,  and  was  purchased  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  or  James  I  by  the  aldermanic  family  of  Craven, 
by  whom  it  was  sold  again  for  money,  made  in  business  to 
the  family  of  its  present  owners.  In  feudal  as  well  as  in 
modern  times  wealth  generally  came  through  heiresses, 
and  there  are  few  families  with  large  possessions  which 
do  not  owe  much  to  female  inheritance — a  fact  which,  I 
suppose,  inspired  the  old  punning  legal  rhyme — 

"  Fee  simple,  simyjle  Fee, 

And  all  tlie  Fees  in  tail, 
Are  nothing  wlien  compared  with  thee, 

Thou  best  of  Fees,  Fe(e)male." 

Whether  the  duties  and  the  dangers  of  feudal  rank 
brought  their  possessors  more  quickly  to  extinction  than 
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the  conditions  of  ini)deni  pre-eminence  is  a  problem 
worthy  of  considei-alion.  Special  superiority,  either 
social,  political,  pecuniary,  or  literary,  seems  seldom  to 
remain  long  in  the  same  family.  J^Aton  concludes  a 
notice  of  the  early  Fitzalans  with  these  words  : — "  Having 
now  given  some  account  of  eight  successive  representa- 
tives of  Alan  Fitz  Flaad,  this  retrospective  observation 
suggests  itself,  viz.,  that  not  one  of  these  eight  Fitzalans 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years ;  only  two  passed  the  age 
of  fifty  ;  three  died  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  one  between 
thirty  and  forty  ;  and  two  others  died  under  thirty." 
The  fate  of  the  StaHbrds  who  inherited  Caus  Castle  from 
the  Corbets,  and  having  intermarried  with  the  Plan- 
tagenets  stept  into  the  highest  grade  of  nobility  is  equally 
instructive.  Edmund,  the  fifth  earl,  having  succeeded  a 
brother  who  was  murdered,  and  two  other  brothers,  who 
died  childless,  was  himself  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Shrews- 
bury in  1403.  His  son^  who  was  made  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  slain  at  Northampton  in  1460,  His  son  was 
slain  at  St.  Albans.  His  son  was  beheaded  at  Salisbury 
in  1483,  and  his  son  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  1521. 
The  Eoyal  House  of  England  for  the  last  eight  centuries 
has  been  represented  by  seven  families,  but  never  during 
all  that  time  by  an  English  dynasty  in  the  male  line. 
The  Conqueror  WiUiam  was  a  Norman ;  Stephen,  a 
Frenchman;  Henry  11.,  an  Angevin  or  Plantagenet ; 
Henry  VII,  a  Welshman  or  Owen ;  James  I,  a  Scotch- 
man or  Stuart ;  William  III,  a  Dutchman  of  the  House 
of  Orange  ;  George  I,  a  Guelph  or  Hanoverian ;  and  the 
family  next  in  succession  is  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
The  feudal  scheme  of  society,  the  outgrowth  of  surround- 
ing circumstances  rather  than  of  settled  policy,  linked 
enormous  duties  with  corresponding  position.  Eecog- 
nised  and  customary  obligations,  which  could  not  easily 
or  safely  be  avoided,  appertained  to  wealth.  There  is 
danger  to  any  State  when  property  and  leisure  are  dis- 
sociated from  public  responsibilities.  In  old  England  the 
castle  represented  military  service.  The  abbey  repre- 
sented religious,  educational,  and  civil  duties.  The 
towns,  with  their  exclusive  guilds  and  chartered  privileges, 
represented  the  labours  of  municipal  government  and  the 
superintendence  of  trade.     The  custom  of  primogeniture. 
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aristocratic  in  its  primary  idea,  was  democratic  in  its 
direct  consequences.  While  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronial 
house  was  endowed  with  the  land,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  brethren,  he  was  at  the  same  time  ladened  with 
specific  military  and  civil  responsibilities.  The  cadets  of 
the  house,  equally  noble  in  blood,  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  merely  commoners,  were  taught  to  seek  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  in  trades  and  professions.  There  was  no 
caste,  and  as  the  ranks  of  the  barons  or  knights  were 
ever  and  anon  recruited  from  the  legal  and  mercantile 
classes,  so  the  trades  and  professions  were  as  often 
recruited  from  the  younger  branches  of  the  nobility. 
The  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  were  as  numerous  and  as 
influential  as  the  earl  and  barons,  and  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  similar  baronial  tenure.  The  lesser  land- 
owners were  represented  by  two  knights  of  the  shire  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  towns  of  Shropshire  were 
represented  by  ten  burgesses.  So  the  arcliEeologist  will 
find  in  the  chartularies  of  the  abbeys,  and  in  parochial 
and  diocesan  archives,  and  in  the  records  of  the  corpora- 
tions, materials  for  history  as  plentiful  as  in  the  Public 
Eecord  Office,  and  in  the  muniments  of  the  territorial 
houses.  By  way  of  still  further  illustrating  the  changed 
and  ever-changing  conditions  of  the  country,  as  shown 
in  the  local  history  of  a  count}^,  Mr.  Leighton  gave 
quotations  from  Leland,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI,  at  the  close  of  the  feudal  period.  He 
said:  By  the  28th  Statute  of  Henry  VHI  the 
shire  system  was  introduced  into  what  are  now  the 
counties  of  Brecknock,  Eadnor,  Montgomery,  Denbigh, 
and  Flint,  and  the  boundary  between  England  and  Wales 
was  defined.  I  must  express  the  pleasure  which  it  gives 
me  to  know  that  the  castle  of  Clun  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  the 
holder  of  the  ancient  barony  of  Clun  and  Oswaldstree,  is 
again  a  Shropshire  landowner.  Speaking  of  Leland's  list 
of  some  of  the  landowners  in  Shropshire  in  his  time,  Mr. 
Leighton  said  :  Comparing  Leland's  list  with  the  modern 
Doomsday  Book  of  1873, 1  can  find  only  six  of  the  same 
names.  Christopher  Saxton  marked  twenty-four  parks  in 
Shropshire  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  There  are  now,  I 
think,  ten  deer    parks,  but    only    one,    viz.,    Otelev,  is 
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identical  with  Saxton's  list.  1^'iglit,  however,  of  his  parks 
are  still  represented  by  manorial  residences.  Speaking  oi" 
the  period  of  the  Civd  War,  he  said  the  rebellion  was  a 
struggle  not  of  class  against  class,  but  of  the  supporters 
of  one  theory  of  government  and  i-eligion  against  the 
supporters  of  another.  And  this  important  fact,  some- 
times overlooked,  is  proved  by  the  names  of  those  who 
f:xvoured  the  Parliamentary  side.  Amongst  them  in  this 
part  of  England  are  to  be  found  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater 
(president  of  the  Court  of  Marches),  who  was  a  patron  of 
I3axter ;  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  old  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cliirbury,  Mytton  of  Halston,  and  his  brother-in-law, 
MA'ddleton  of  Chirk,  and  the  follow  in  £^  families  were 
more  or  less  conspicuous  in  the  contest  against  the 
King  : — Corbet,  of  Adderley  ;  Corbet,  of  Stanwardine  ; 
Matthew  Herbert,  of  Oakley  Park ;  Mackworth,  of  Betton; 
Clive,  of  Styche ;  Lloyd,  of  Aston ;  Powell,  of  Park  ; 
Baker,  of  Sweeney  ;  Evans,  of  Treflach  ;  More,  of  Linley; 
Charlton,  of  Apley ;  Mitton,  of  Shipton ;  Edwardes  ; 
Cotton,  of  Bellaport  ;  Forester  ;  Harcourt  Leighton,  of 
Plash;  Fowler;  Norton;  Pierpoint,  of  Tong ;  Kinnersley, 
of  Badger  ;  Leighton  Owen,  of  Braggenton  ;  Waring  ; 
Wingfield ;  Betton  ;  Young,  of  Cainton ;  Botterell, 
Others,  such  as  the  Owens,  of  Condover,  were  waverers. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  entirely  the  castles  have  dis- 
appeared as  residences.  It  is  difficult  to  put  one's  hand 
on  an  inhabited  house  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  not 
easy  to  find  one  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  most  ancient  residence  in  Shropshire  still 
used  I  believe  to  be  the  Prior's  house  at  Wenlock,  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Since  the 
dissolution  it  has  passed  through  many  hands,  and  it  is 
now,  happily,  in  the  possession  of  one  who  well  knows 
how  to  preserve  its  character,  I  will  mention  a  few 
other  old  houses  :  Plash,  near  Cardington,  can  show  some 
remains  of  Tudor  Gothic,  intermixed  with  Elizabethan 
work,  and  it  has  not  been  much  touched  during  the  last 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  until  it  was  lately  carefully 
restored,  Condover  is  the  best  example  of  the  later 
Elizabethan  style  in  the  county.  The  Whitehall,  however, 
in  Shrewsbury,  is  perhaps  as  a  whole  more  characteristic, 
because  its  surroundings,  its  gate-house,  its   dovecot,  its 
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walled  gardens  and  its  stables   are  still  pretty  much   as 
they  were.     There  is  a  good  example  of  an  early  seven- 
teenth century  dovecot    and  barn  at  Hodnet.     Whitton 
Court,  near  Ludlow,  Lydston,  in  Claverly,  Madeley  Court, 
Lutwyche,    Belswardyne,    Shipton,  Upton    Cressett,    and 
Plowden  are  among  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
houses  which    are  still    maintained    as  residences.     But, 
generally,  we  must  seek  for  old  specimens  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  farm  houses,  and  in  many  of  those  cases  the  old 
character  is  well  preserved.     Black  and  white  timbered 
houses  are  to  be  found  all  over  Shropshire,  especially  in 
the  towns,  and,  above  all  other   towns,  in    Sbrewsbur3\ 
Pitchford  ranks  as  the  best  specimen  of  a  country  house 
in  this  style  as  a  whole,  but  the  frontage  of  Park  Hall, 
near  Oswestry,  will  bear   comparison  with  any  facade  of 
this  class  in  England.     Marsh  or  March,  in  the  parish  of 
Westbury,  is  a  small  black  and  white  house,  and  has  been 
excellently  restored  quite  recently,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of   the  Black  Birches.     Melverley  Church,  Halston 
Chapel,  and  Park  Hall  Chapel,  are  examples  of  the  use  of 
this    style    in    ecclesiastical    buildings.     The  stately  but 
ruinous  shell  of  Moreton  Corbet  is  a  fine  Jacobean  design 
of  first-rate  order.     The  house  was  burnt  down  before  it 
was  inhabited,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt.      I  draw  near 
to  my  conclusion,  and  return  to  the  point  from  whence  T 
began,  that    acquaintance  with    the    local    evidences    of 
historv  makes  us  admit  that  there  are   fewer   old   thinos 
of  man's  contrivance  in  the  world  than  some  people  think. 
Go  into  any  house,  and  how  little  can  you  lay  your  hands 
upon  which  has   been  in  that  house  for  a  hundred  years. 
You    may  see,  in  any  well-appointed  house,  books  and 
furniture,  and  swords  and  armour,  and  lace  and  jeweller}^ 
and  silver  and  pewter,  linen  and  tapestry,  and  pictures, 
but  how  little,  even  though  it  be  old,  has  been  in  the 
house  for  long ;  how  little  has  been  seen   by   those  who 
lived  there  centuries  ago.     There  were    few  books,  few 
pictures,  few  ornaments  in  a  country  house   even  in  the 
seventeenth  century.     The  old  inventories   testify  to   the 
simplicity,  not    to  say  ruggedness,  of   the    lives  of    our 
ancestors.     So  when  people  bring  treasures  of  art,  and 
especially  when  they  bring    portraits    to   an  old  house, 
they  should  not  be  ashamed  of  labelling  them,  in  order 
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that  old  things  which  have  been  purchased  may  not  be 
mistaken  for  okl  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
house  when  they  were  new,  and  have  grown  oUl  in  the 
same  place.  A  house  may  be  built  in  a  year — a  home 
cannot  be  made  in  a  year  or  in  a  generation.  When 
people  build  new  houses,  by  way  of  making  what  they  call 
a  good  job  of  it,  instead  of  carefully  repairing  the  old 
ones  they  destroy  a  homeliness  which  they  themselves 
will  never  see  again.  More  harm  has  been  done  by  too 
lavish  reconstructions  than  by  neglect.  Shropshire  has 
largely  benefited  in  every  generation  from  new  comers, 
and  every  generation  of  men  has  added  to  its  pleasant 
residences,  and  none  more  than  the  present. 

"  The  fair  new  homes  of  England, 

Homes  of  the  strong  and  free, 
Of  a  race  that  still  for  ever  will 

The  new  world's  masters  be." 

I  think  that  here  the  ancient  and  the  modern  fairly 
combine  together  and  every  day  grow  into  closer 
harmony.  Certainly  people  are  not  so  set  upon  pulling 
down  in  order  that  they  may  rebuild  now  as  they  were 
in  the  last  century.  There  is  greater  reverence  for  the 
past,  and  a  better  reading  of  its  story.  In  this  county 
something  yet  remains  here  and  there  which  is  not  new ; 
a  genuine  sentiment  pervades  homes  which  have  witnessed 
the  exits  and  the  entrances  of  man}^  generations.  I 
hope  it  will  never  fade  away. 

"  The  old  world-homes  of  England, 

What  tales  their  walls  can  tell 
Of  hopes  and  feai"s  in  by-gone  years 

To  those  that  read  them  well." 


ON  THE  WORK  OF  FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS  IN 
ENGLAND  IN  THE  EARLY  PART  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By  Alfred  Higgins,  F.S.A. 

(See  pp.  129  /o  220  of  this  volume.) 


Supplementary  note  on  the  Tomh  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  conjectural  restoration  of  the  tomb  of  Henry 
VIII,  which  I  pubHshed  in  Plate  VIII,  opposite  page  190 
of  the  present  volume,  I  treated  the  four  great  bronze 
candelabra,  now  standing  in  front  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  as  having  once  formed  part 
of  the  monument  of  the  Tudor  Kino-.  In  so  doincf  I  was 
guided  by  evidence  of  style  as  to  date  and  authorship,  and 
also  by  the  obvious  fitness  with  which  these  candelabra, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Henry  VII  or  Henry  VIII,  would 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  cjeneral  design  of  the 
monument,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  from  contemporary 
records.  I  relied,  further,  upon  the  fact  that  "  candle- 
sticks," in  a  different  form,  were  included  in  an  earlier 
scheme  for  the  same  monument,  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  Pritchard  MS.  printed  at  p.  206  of  this 
volume.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  my  paper 
I  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  of  an  eyewitness 
as  to  the  original  purpose  which  the  Ghent  candelabra 
had  served.  I  could  not,  in  fact,  trace  any  description  or 
representation  of  Henry  VIII's  unfinished  tomb,  as  it  must 
have  stood  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor  from  the  year  153G 
(when  the  last  recorded  payments  were  made  to  "  Bene- 
dict and  John,  Florentynes,  gravers  ")  up  to  the  end  of 
1643  or  the  early  part  of  1644,  when  it  was  defaced,  as  a 
"  scandalous  monument,'^  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  report  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  (printed  at 
pp.  215  and  216  of  this  volume),  only  gives  a  list  of  what 
was  required  for  the  completion  of  Benedetto  da 
Eovezzano's  work  and  does  not  mention  the  candelabra. 
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I  am  now  indebted  to  ]\Ir.  Richard  Cope,  Clerk  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor,  for  a  reference  to  a  rare 
book,  Ilenzneri  Itinerariuui,  published  at  Breslau  in  1G17, 
which  settles  the  question  of  the  candelabra  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  and  gives,  at  the  same  time,  a  brief 
description  of  Henry's  tomb,  confirming,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  accuracy  of  my  conjectural  restoration.  The  book 
referred  to  is  the  itinerary  of  the  travelling  tutor  to  a 
German  nobleman,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  "  grand  tour," 
visited  England  in  151)8.  One  passage  from  it  has  become 
famous  for  the  extremely  vivid  description  it  gives  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies  attending 
the  laying  out  of  her  dinner  table  at  Greenwich.  Horace 
Walpole  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1757,  under  the 
title  ^1  Journey  into  England^  hy  Paul  Ihnizner  in  the  year 
1598,  an  edition  of  that  part  of  the  Itinerarium  which 
relates  to  our  own  country.  The  paragraph  with  which 
I  am  now  concerned,  will  be  found  at  p.  73  of  Walpole's 
edition,  or  p.  148  of  the  original  work.  It  is  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"  In  Choro  posteriore  vel  appendice  hujus  Sacelli  [St. 
George's  Chapel]  monstrabantur  nobis  preeparamenta 
qusedam  ad  sejyulchrum  magnificentissimum  Cardinalis 
Wolsasi  postea  capite  plexi ;""  sunt  in  ambita  VIII  magnai 
columnee  ex  orichalco ;  proprius  ad  tumulum  IV  in 
formam  candelabrorum  facta3  ;  tumulus  ipse  ex  marmore 
candido  et  nigro,  &c.,  qua?  omnia,  uti  fama  est,  in 
sepulturam  regince  Elizabethae  asservantur,  sumtus  in  liac 
rem  jam  facti  asstimantur  ultra  GO, 000  auri  libras." 

Horace  Walpole's  fairh^  literal  translation  runs  thus  : — 

"  In  the  back  choir,  or  additional  chapel,  are  shown 
[^nore  accurately,  we  were  shown]  preparations  made  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  afterwards  capitally  punished,* 
for  his  own  tomb  ;  consisting  of  eight  large  brazen  columns 
placed  round  it,  and  nearer  the  tomb  four  others  in  the 
shape  of  candlesticks,  the  tomb  itself  is  of  white  and  black 
marble ;  all  of  which  are  reserved,  according  to  report, 
for  the  funeral  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  expenses  already 


^  "This  was  a  strange  blunder  <o  be       wboever  displeased  Henrj  Till  was  of 
made  so  near  the  time,  about  so  remark-       course  put  to  deatb." 
able  a  person,  unless  be  concluded  that 
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made    for    that    purpose    are    estimated    at    upwards    of 
£G0,000." 

As  it  was  possible  for  Hentziier  not  to  discover  that 
the  tomb,  as  he  saw  it,  was  the  monument  of  a  king  instead 
of  that  of  a  cardinal,  we  must  infer  that  he  did  not 
inspect  it  very  closely ;  but  his  general  impression  may 
no  doubt  be  trusted.  His  phrase  "  sunt  in  ambitu  YIII 
magna?  column^e  "  when  read  with  his  description  of  the 
candlesticks,  as  columns  made  in  the  form  of  candelabra, 
indicates  that  the  candlesticks  were  prett}^  much  of  a  size 
with  the  columns,  and  that  in  fact  a  sort  of  high  screen, 
consisting  of  columns  and  column-like  candelabra, 
surrounded  the  tomb.  At  tiie  same  time  he  notices 
specially  that  the  candelabra  were  closer  to  the  tomb 
than  the  columns.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  construction 
worked  out  in  Plate  VIII,  that  this  position  of  the 
candelabra  entirely  agrees  with  my  conjectural  restora- 
tion ;  and  in  the  monument  itself  the  projection  of  the 
columns  beyond  the  line  of  the  candelabra  would  be  more 
evident  to  the  eye  than  it  is  in  the  diagram. 

There  is  an  apparent  difference  between  Hentzner's 
account  and  my  own  plan,  because  he  gives  the  number 
of  columns  as  eight,  whereas  I  have  assumed  that  there 
were  ten ;  but  this  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact,  which  we  gather  from  the  report  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  that  two  of  the  columns  were  unfinished,  /.  f., 
that  they  lacked  both  capitals  and  the  statues  which  were 
to  surmount  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  w^ere 
not  actually  placed,  and  that  they  would  not  be  reckoned 
by  Hentzner.  As  regards  the  candelabra  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  only  four  of  them  were  completed. 

The  design  for  the  monument  as  indicated  in  the 
Pritchard  MS.  certainly  gives  only  eight  columns ;  and  I 
should  have  unhesitatingly  adopted  that  scheme  in  my 
conjectural  restoration,  if  I  had  not  seen  that  this  number 
of  columns  necessarily  implies  a  square  podium,  and  that 
the  available  space  within  the  outline  marked  in  Lyson's 
plan  (see  p.  176  of  this  volume)  does  not  allow  width  for 
a  podium  of  that  form,  proportionate  in  size  to  the  actual 
sarcophagus  and  base  which  are  extant  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Paul's.  I  have  shown  that  the  width  of  the  bronze  panels 
or  "  frezes  "  at  the  base  "between  pillar  and  pillar,"  at 
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the  end  of  the  nioiuuneiit,  indicates  a  podium  oiil}-  about 
10  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  that  this  dimension  is  far 
too  narrow  for  a  podium  square  on  plan.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  abide  by  tlie 
restoration  I  have  already  given  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
admit  that  a  scheme  of  eight  columns  would  give  an 
equally  good,  and  perhaps  better,  design,  if  the  space 
available  admitted  of  a  square  podium  of  the  size  indicated 
by  the  proportions  of  the  rest  of  the  monument. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  the  publication  of  this  note  should  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  further  materials,  enabling  us  to  build 
up  more  surely,  in  our  imagination,  the  sumptuous  Italian 
monument  at  Windsor,  which  would  have  been  one  of  the 
more  striking  memorials  of  a  momentous  period  of  English 
history,  if.  by  good  fortune,  it  had  survived  to  our  own 
days. 


ERRATA. 

VIII  for  VII,  V.  148,  line  11  from  bottom. 

VII  for  VIII.  p.  191,  line  4  from  top. 

Stutua  for  "  statiia,"  p.  218,  lines  8,  14,  23  from  top. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  VIENNE. 

(continued  from  p.  267.) 
By  BUNNELL  LEWIS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

This  mosaic  was  recently  found  in  the  suburb  of  Sainte 
Colombe,  which  is  easily  reached  in  a  short  walk  from  the 
principal  hotel  by  crossing  the  bridge.^  There  were 
originally  40  square  compartments,  measuring  59  centi- 
metres on  each  side,  surrounded  by  a  cable  pattern  of 
seven  colours  (torsade).  The  whole  pavement  formed  a 
rectangle,  8*86  metres  long  and  4*48  metres  broad,  i.e. 
about  29  X  14f  feet.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  it,  27  compart- 
ments, still  remain ;  but  some  portions  have  been  black- 
ened by  a  conflagration.^  A  border  of  beautiful  scroll 
work  encloses  all  the  compositions,  which  for  the  most 
part  contain  two  figures  ;  but  one  of  them  has  three.  In 
this  respect  we  may  observe  a  coincidence  with  the 
Augsburg  Mosaic,  described  by  Welser,  with  a  folding 
plate,  but  even  at  that  time  so  dilapidated  that  he  had  no 
hope  of  its  lasting  for  posterity  to  behold  it.  Rerum 
Augustanar.  Vindeiicar.  Libri  octo,  1594,  p.  238  seq.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  Eeims,  the  gladiators  My rmillo,  Eetiarius, 
Bestiarius  &c.,  are  portrayed  singly  :  Ch.  Loriquet,  "  La 
Mosa'ique  des  Promenades  et  autres  trouvees  a  Eeims, 
fitude    sur   les   Mosaiques  et  sur  les  Jeux  de  I'Amphi- 

1  Bazin,  wliose  book  bears  date  1891,  right  bank   of    the    Rhone,    as    Sainte 

has    no    account   of    this    Mosaic,    but  Blandine   has   to  another   on    the    left, 

others    are    noticed   in    Chapifre    Cin-  must  not  be  confounded  with   Coluniba, 

quieme,     Decoration       des        Maisons,  Cohimcille,  Irish  by  birth,  but  connected 

Mosaiques  et  Fresques,  Sfc,  r.  esjj.  pp.  "viitli   Scothind    by    residence    at    lona, 

168-170.     It   is    called    in    the   Revue  which  was  the  centre  of  his  missionary 

Archeologique,  '^voxsiexne  Serie. — Tome  labours  in  his  adopted  country.    Smith's 

xix,     Mai-Juin,      1892,     Mosaiqxe     de  Diet,  of    Christian    Biogr.,  with  refer- 

Saint-Romain-en-Gal      (Rlione),     and  ences   to   Eeeves    and    Montalembert's 

fully    described    pp.    322-347     by    M.  Moines  d' Occident. 

Georges    Lafaye,    witli   illustrations,  p.  -  The  same    injury  occurred   to  the 

323,  Seuil  de  la porte  d' entree,  Ensembte  great  Mosaic  at  Reims,  as  is  shown  by  a 

de    la     Mosa'iqne,     and     compartments  photograpli  which  I  exhibited  to  accom- 

intcrcalated  in  the  text — figs.  A,  B,  c,  D,  pany  my  Paper  on  the   antiquities    of 

and  i-ix,  xv,  xx-xxviii.  that  city  :    Archaol.    Jovrn.,    vol.    xli, 

The  female  saint  who  has  given  her  pp.  105-154. 
name  to  a  district  of    Vienue    on    the 
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tlioatre,  1802,"  pliotogniph  at  p.  345;  my  Paper,  §  11, 
.  1  rcJiceolixjical  Journal  Vol.  XLT,  pp.  1 1 4-1  21.  This  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla ;  Secchi,  II  Miisaico 
Antoniniano  rappresentante  la  Hciiola  degli  Atleti  tras- 
ferito  .  .  .  dalle  Terine  di  Caracalla  al  Palazzo 
Lateranese,  pp.  89,  Eoma,  1843,  with  two  plates,  Tav.  I, 
Pianta  della  Parte  media  delle  Terme,  showing  the 
exedrae^  m  which  the  mosaics  were  found  ;  Tav.  II,  an 
engraving  of  the  figures  on  a  large  scale.  Comp.  Professor 
J.  H,  Middleton,  Ancient  Rome  in  1885^  p.  359,  who 
remarks  that  in  these  mosaics  the  coarse  figures  of 
athletes  .  .  .  are  rudely  executed  with  large  tesserce, 
and  usually  drawn  in  the  most  clumsy  and  inartistic  way 
possible.'^ 

The  monument  now  under  consideration  portrays  with 
homely  realism  many  rural  and  domestic  scenes.  It  also 
offers  various  points  of  interest,  whether  we  regard  it  as 
illustrating  painting  and  sculpture ;  or  compare  it  with 
other  works  of  art  executed  in  the  same  or  similar 
materials,  especially  the  Eomano-British  tessellated  floors  ; 
or  utilize  it  as  a  commentary  on  Virgil's  Georgics  and  Cato 
and  Columella,  Scriptores  Rei  Eusticae. 

Our  attention  is  first  attracted  by  a  central  group  which 
consists  of  the  Four  Seasons,  represented  by  Genii  or 
allegorical  personages,  each  riding  on  a  different  animal.^ 


'  Esedra,  i^sSpa,  is  a  hall  furnished 
with  seats  and  used  for  eonversafion,  so 
Cic.  (fe  Oratore,  III,  v.  17,  saj's  "in  earn 
exhedram  venisse,  in  qua  Crassus  lectulo 
posito  recubuisset ;"  De  Nat.  Deor.,  I,  vi, 
15,  offendi  eum  sedentem  in  exliedra  et 
cum  C.  Velleio  senatore  disputantem. 
The  diminutiye  tE.iSpiov  appears  in  a 
Cretan  Inscr.  C.l.G.  No.  255-i,  line  123 
sq.  Cf.  Cicero,  Ep]^-  ^^^  Familiares, 
YII,  xxiii,  3,  Exhedria  quaedam  mihi 
nova  sunt  instituta  in  porticula  Tuscu- 
lani. 

-  Ibid,  p.  360.  The  Tesserae  are 
made  of  glass  in  Tcry  brilliant  colours 
of  almost  jewel-like  appearance. 

•*  The  symbolism  we  observe  here 
reminds  me  of  the  Horologium  of  Andro- 
nicus  Cyrhestes,  usually  called  the 
Temple  of  the  Winds,  which  have  their 
names  inscribed  in  the  frieze  of  the  en- 
tablature, e.g.,  AnHAlQTHS  KAIKIAS 
BOPEAS;  but  they  could  be  almost 
identified  by  the  difference  of  dress  and 


accessories.  See  Stuart  and  Revett's 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  folio,  and  the 
more  recent  publications  of  G-erman 
authors,  Hirt's  Bilderbuch  fiir  Mt/tho- 
loqie,  Archaoloffie  und  Kunst,  and 
Rheinhardt's  Album  des  Klassischeii 
Alterthums ;  in  the  last  work  the 
engravings  are  coloured. 

Originally  the  ancients  divided  the 
year  into  three  seasons,  Ilirt,  Bilderh. 
Die  Horen,  pp.  122-125  ;  p.  123,  Man 
stellte  die  Horen  unter  den  Geslalt 
lieblicher  Jungfrauen  vor.  Urspriing- 
lich  sclieint  man  derer  nur  di-ei  gekannt 
zu  haben.  p.  124,  Die  Menge  der  noch 
vorliandenen  Monumente  beweisen  in- 
dess,  dass  der  Begriff  von  vier  Horen  spa- 
terhin  der  herrschende  ward.  Tacitus, 
Oennania,  c.  26,  Unde  annum  quoque 
ipsum  non  in  totidem  digerunt  species  ; 
heims  et  ver  et  aestas  intellectum  ac 
vocabula  habent :  auctumni  perinde 
no  men  ac  bona  ignorantur.  Quod 
anglica  lingua  verum  esse  probat,  qua 
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Winter  takes  the  first  place  in  the  series,  and  naturally 
looks  toward  the  north,  on  which  side  is  the  entrance  of 
the  apartment.  He  rides  a  wild  boar,  with  allusion  to  the 
chase,  and  wears  a  long  mantle,  which  he  gathers  closely 
round  his  person,  as  if  shivering  w^ith  cold  ;  he  carries  a 
reed,  and  his  crown  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  same 
plant.  With  this  compartment  at  Vienne  we  may  find 
some  analogy  in  a  pavement  of  a  Eoman  villa  at  Ched- 
wortli  in  Gloucestershire,  seven  miles  from  Cirencester, 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Grover.  "  Winter 
exhibiting  the  dress,  probably  of  the  Roman 
sportsman  in  prima3val  Britain.  His  head  is  enveloped 
in  a  capote  or  hood,  similar  to  that  w"(3rn  by  the  head  of 
Winter  in  the  great  Bignor  pavement.  Round  the  waist 
goes  a  belt,  and  below  this  there  is  a  lappeted  kilt.  The 
wind  appears  to  be  blowing  a  loose  cloak  from  his 
shoulders  ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  bare  branch,  and 
in  his  right  a  rabbit ;"  T.  Morgan,  Romano-British  Mosaic 
Pavements,  c.  YI,  pp.  09-71  &  80,  with  plan  of  the  villa 
facing  the  last  reference.^ 

Spring  is  mounted  on  a  bull,  and  has  for  his  only 
garment  a  chlamys,  like  the  flying  drapery  that  adorns 
rather  than  covers  some  of  the  horsemen  in  the 
Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  ;  see  Sir  H.  Ellis, 
Elgin  Marbles^  Vol.  I,  p.  196,  and  engravinscs  at  pp.  190, 
192,  193,  198.  Nos.  37,  -40,  42  and  46.  The  Genius  is 
crowned  with  flowers ;  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a 
shepherd's  crook  (peduui),^  in  his  left  a  basket  of  flowers. 
Taurus,  the  Zodiacal  sign  corresponding  to  April,  is 
indicated  by  the  bull. 

Summer  is  quite  nude,  and  thereby  denotes  increasing 
heat ;  he  has  ears  of  corn  in  his  right  hand  as  well  as  on 
his  head,  in  his  left  a  sickle.     He  rides  on  a  lion,  wliich 


ver,  aestas,  liiems   Germanicis  vocabulis  Ecloffue  V,  88-90,  not  only  mentions  it 

dicuntur  spring,  summer,    winter,   auc-  but  adds   some  particulars,  Formosum 

tumnixs  Latino  autumn.    Duebner's  note  paribus  nodis  atque  aere.     He  follows, 

cited  bj  Orelli  inloco.  as  usual,  Theocritus  xii,  43,  128,  Kopvvi], 

'  Winter   at  Vienne  is  draped,  while  XaywySoAof ;  the    latter    word    properly 

the  otlier  figures  are  naked  or  nearly  so.  means  a   staif  or  stick  for   flinging  at 

Rev.  Archeol.,  loc.   eitat.,  p.    326,    figs.  hares :  note  in   Conington's    edition   of 

A,  B,  C,  D.  Virgil,  loc.  citat.,  and  Art.  s.  v.  pedum 

•  Pedum  seems   an  appropriate  attri-  by    Mr.   James   Yates    in    Diet.    Antt., 

butc  for  Spring,    as    it    is    for   Thalia,  with  a  woodcut  from   a  painting  found 

the  Muse   of   pastoral    poetry.     Virgil,  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
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represents  the  sign  iii  the  Zodiac  for  July.  The  cro\vn  of 
this  Season  may  remind  us  of  ^^hakspeare's  line  in  Ilainlet, 
Act  V,  Scene  2. 

"As  peace  slumld  still  \\vv  wlicateii  j^arland  wear."' 

Autumn  is  mounted  on  a  tiger,  probably  with  reference 
to  Bacchus  and  the  vintage ;  so  Horace  describes  this 
animal  as  yoked  to  the  car  of  the  god,  Odes,  III,  3, 
13,  14:  — 

Hac  te  merenteni,  Jiacclie  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres,  indocili  jugiim 
Collo  trahentes. 
Lyaeiis  thus  his  tigers  broke, 
Fierce  and  indocile  to  the  yoke, 

though      the    ancients    more    frequently    assigned     the 
panther  to  him  as  an  attribute,   and   their   example  has 
been   followed  in  Dannecker's  Ariadne  at  Frankfort.- 
The  Genius  carries  a  bow,  and  a  basket  filled  with  grapes 
and  vine  leaves. 

On  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Eome  the  Four 
Seasons  appear  as  winged  boys  immediately  below  the 
Victories  in  the  spandrils  ;  on  that  of  Constantine  they 
are  similar  and  similarly  placed.  See  the  magnificent 
engravings  in  Bossiui,  "  Archi  Trionfali,  Pianta  e  Dettagli 
dell'Arco  di  Settimio  Severo  in  Iioma.  1,  2,  Putti  allusivi 
alle  stagioni  dalla  parte  die  guarda  il  Foro  Eomano  ;  3,4, 
Altri  putti  dalla  parte  die  guarda  il  Campidoglio  :  ibid., 
Medagli  allusive  alle  stagioni,  Felicia  tempora."  Comp. 
Plate  entitled  "  Eistauro  dell'Arco  di  Settimio  Severo," 
which  shows  the  position  of  these  figures  relatively  to 
other  parts  of  the  structure.  See  also  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine in  the  same  work.^ 

1  Horace,  Carmen  Saecuhire,  29,  30,  fertigen  unci  durstigcn  Natur,  &c. 
Feitilis  frugum  pecorisque  Telhis  Baedeker's  Siid  Deutschland  und  Osier- 
Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona.  reich,  16th  edition,  p.  6,  Stadtplan 
This  crown  was  consecrated  to  Cere?,  No.  7  ;  and  Rheinlande,  24th  edition, 
and  also  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  p.  10.  In  Bethmann's  Ariadneum  Dan- 
peace.  Diet.  Autt.  s.  T.  Corona  sacer-  necker's  beriihmte  Marmorgruppe,  Ari- 
dotalis,  and  engraving  of  medal  sub-  adno  auf  dem  Panther,  das  Meisterwcrk 
joined.  It  is  mentioned  occasionally  by  des  Stuttgarter  Bildhauers  (f  1841). 
authors,  but  rare  in  ancient  art.  ^  This  book  to  a  great  extent  super- 
Another  example  is  supplied  by  Eze-  sedes  previous  works  on  the  Arcvs 
kiel  Spanheim's  Coinmenfari/  on  Calli-  Triumphales  oi  the  Romans.  I  under- 
machus,  edit.  Graevius,  Utrecht,  1697.  stand    that  a    volume    of     explanatory 

-     Preller,      QriecJiische    Mythologie,  text  has  been  published   to  accompany 

vol.  i,   p.    560,    der   Panther   mit  dem  the  plates,  but  it  is  not  easily  procured, 
gefleckten  Fell  und  derhitzigen  sprung- 
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Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
in  Eomano-British  mosaics  is  to  be  found  at  Corinium 
(Cirencester).  There  the  heads  of  Flora,  Ceres  and 
Pomona  seem  to  symbolize  the  Seasons.  The  first  wears 
a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  a  swallow,  '•'  the  harbinger  of 
Spring,"  is  perched  on  her  left  shoulder  ;  the  second  has 
a  reaping  hook  for  an  attribute,  and  the  last  is  distin- 
guished by  a  coronet  of  fruits  interwoven  with  autumnal 
leaves.  Winter  is  wanting  here,  but  the  deficiency  may 
be  supplied  by  a  female  figure  in  the  Bignor  pavement, 
muffled  in  a  hooded  cloak. ^ 

If  we  turn  to  JSTumismatic  art,  we  shall  find  an  illus- 
tration in  a  bronze  medallion  of  Commodus  and  Annius 
Verus  with  the  legends,  commodvs  caes  vervs  caes, 
and  Eev.  temporum  felicitas."  Four  children  re- 
present the  Four  Seasons ;  the  first  carries  a  basket ; 
the  second  a  sickle  and  ears  of  corn  ;  the  third  a  basket 
of  fruits,  at  the  same  time  caressing  an  animal  that  leaps 
up  to  him  ;  the  fourth  carries  a  rabbit.  Excepting  the 
last  they  are  nude  :  Cohen,  Medailles  Imperiales,  Vol.  II, 
p.  608,  Plate  XIX. ^  This  engraving  differs  from  that  in 
Milman's  Horace,  where  it  is  appropriately  inserted  in 
connection  with  the  7th  Ode  of  the  fourth  book,  vv. 
9_12  :_ 

Ver  proterit  Aestas 
Interitura,  simul 
Pomifer  Auctumnus  fruges  effuderit :  et  mox 
Brurna  recnrrit  iners. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  Vienne  mosaic,  as  in 
the  passage  of  Horace,  loc.  citat.^  the  year  is  divided  into 
Seasons.  The  mediaeval  artists,  while  following  the 
traditions  of  classical  antiquity,  preferred  to  assign  rustic 
occupations  to  their  own  months  respectively ;  so  in  the 
portal  of  the  Church  of  Sainte  Marie  at  Oloron  (Basses- 
Pyrenees)  the  lower  of  the  two  voussoirs  above  the 
tympanum   is   adorned   with    a   row    of    figures,    which 


'  Buckman      and     Newmarcb,     lie-  ^   Cohen,    vol.  iii,  p.    119,    No.    421, 

mains   of    Roman   Art    in    Cirencester,  autourdu  globe,  quatrejeiiries  filles  avec 

pp.  •12-47,  plates  iii-v.  les  attributs  des  quatre  saisons,  p.  120, 

-  Cf.    omuino    Eckhel,    Doct.    Num.  No.  426.     Les   quatre  saisons  represen- 

Vet.,  vol.  vii,  p.  82  sq.  tees  par  quatre  enfants  qui  jouent. 
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consists  of  12  pairs  of  agricultural  labourers;  see  my 
Taper  on  the  South-west  of  France,  A  rc]i(Volo<jic(tl  Journal, 
Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  30. 

At  Vienne  there  were  originally  four  groups  of  subjects, 
each  containing  seven  compartments,  and  the  artist  had 
arranged  them  so  that  each  was  next  the  Season  to  which 
it  belonged.  This  part  of  the  design  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  because  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  art  a  repre- 
sentation of  country  life  so  detailed,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  graphic.  Beginning  with  Winter,  we  remark  that  only 
the  lower  portion  of  Compartment  7  is  wanting,  while 
all  the  rest  are  complete.  The  following  scenes  are 
depicted  here,  1.  Sowing  of  beans,  though  in  this  case  the 
action  cannot  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty  -} 
2.  Flour-mill  turned  by  an  ass  ;^  3.  Piemovalof  manure  ;'^ 
4.  Baking  bread  in  an  oven  ;  5.  Sacrifice  offered  on  a 
tripod-altar  ;  6.  Basket-making  ;  7.  Two  women  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  domestic  work  : — 

Figures  II  and  VI  illustrate  Virgil,  Georgics  I,  259- 
267:— 

Frigidus  agricolam  si  quando  continet  imber, 
Multa,  forent  qiioe  mox  ccelo  properanda  sereno, 
Mafturare  datur:  *  *  *  * 

^  ^  ^  -7.'  ^  ^ 

!Nuiic  facilis  rubea  texatur  fiscina  virga  : 
Nunc  torrete  igni  fruges,  nunc  frangite  saxo. 

Similarly,  Fig,  III  corresponds  with  the  precept  of 
Columella,  who  directs  that  if  the  sowing  is  to  take  place 
in  the  spring,  heaps  of  manure  should  be  put  on  the  land 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  ;  lib.  II,  cap.  XV  [XVI],  edit. 
Schneider,  Scriptores  Eei  Eusticse,  tom.  II,  p.  113,  "  si  vere 
(sementem  faclurus  est),  qualibet   hiemis   parte  modicos 


^  Authorities    differ  ;   Cohimella,  IT,  ends  above  tlie  nostrils  ;  so  in  Apiileius, 

X,  5,  Post  brumani  parum  recte  seriliii-,  Metamorphoses,  xi,  11,  p.   121,  the  ass 

but  Virgil  on  ilie  contrary,  Georgics,  1,  says  "  Velata  facie  propelior  ad  incurva 

215,    Vere    fabis      satio.       Virgil    -was  spatia." 

thinking  of  the  custom  of  the  Mantuan  •*  Deux  paysans,  vetus   du  nianteau  a 

district   {Plini/,  XVIII,  120).      In  the  capuchon  {cucvUns)  qu'exige   la  rigueur 

warmer  parts  of  Italy  beans  TV  ere  sown  in  de    la    saison,     portent    un     brancard, 

autumn,  as  Varro   (I,    34)   and    others  {crafts   stercoraria)   et    se    dirigent    a 

direct.     Conington's  note /« /oco.  grands  pas  vers  la  droite Quant 

"  The  eyes  of  the  ass  are  not  covered  an  hangar  du  fond,  c'cst  le.f/er^w/ZiHiWfw. 

by  blinkers,  but  by    a    bandage    which  I{er.  Archeol.,  loc.  citat.,  p.  331. 
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acervos    luna     decrescente    disponat."       Comp.    Virgil, 
Georgics  I,  80  :— 

arida  tantum 
Ne  saturare  fimo  pingai  pudeat  sola.' 

Spring. — Only  two  compartments  out  of  seven  still 
exist,  and  even  these  are  imperfect.  VIII,  Arrival  of  the 
stork.  The  bird  is  perched  on  a  post  close  to  the  corner 
of  a  shed,  and  two  peasants  stretch  out  their  hands 
towards  him  with  joyful  surprise.  Like  the  swallow  at 
Corinium  mentioned  above,  the  stork  announces  the 
coming  of  the  vernal  season.     Virgil,  ihid.,  II,  319. 

Optiina  vinetis  satio,  quum  vere  rubenti 
Candida  venit  avis  longis  invisa  colubris. 

Isidorus,  Origines,  XII,  7,  "  Ciconise  veris  nuntiae, 
societatis  comites,  serpentium  hostes."  If  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  storks  act  as  scavengers,  we  can  understand 
why  the  men  should  greet  their  appearance  so  cordially. 

'•  They  are,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  where 
they  occur,  a  privileged  race  on  account  of  their  utility 
and  of  the  havoc  they  make  among  noxious  animals."' 
C.  Knight's  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Ilistori/,  s.v.  Ciconia, 
Vol.  I,  col.  1068  seq.^  I  remember  well  having  seen 
them  in  Holland  ;  in  England  and  France  they  are  very 
rare.^ 

The  stork  is  said  to  appear  on  the  coins  of  Crotona,  in 


^  Cato,   De  Re  JRitstica,  xxxvii,  Per  irregularity    in    quantity,    i   in   ciconia 

liieinem  stercus  egerito.  being  usually  short.     Moreover,  by  the 

-  Juvenal,  Satires,  xiv,  7-i  : —  canou  of  criticism    the  more  uncommon 

Serpente  ciconia  pullos  word  should  be  preferred,  as  being  less 

Nutrit,    et   iuventa    per    devia    rura  likely  to  have  occurred  to  the  copyist, 

lacerta  :  In    Persius,    Sat.   i,   v.   58,  the  context 

lUi  eadem  sumptis  qua?runt  animalia  shows  that  ciconia  is  used  in  a  secondary 

pennis.  meaning,   i.e.,  a   mocking   gesture  with 

He     mentions     the    stork    as    illus-  the  hand  like  a  stork's  bill. 
trating  the  force  of  parental  example  :  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the 

parallel   passages   are  cited  by  the  l)el-  bird  might  perhaps  be  a  flamingo.     As 

phin  editor.  it  frequented  the  coasts  of  Spain    ami 

■*  The   late  Professor   Key  remarked  Italy,   and   those  parts   of   France  that 

that    in    Juvenal    i,     115,    where    most  adjoin  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore 

editions  have  was    well  known    to   the   ancients,  this 

Quaeque   salutato  crepitat  Concordia  conjecture  does    not    seem    improbable, 

nido.  Besides,  we  are  informed  that  the  epi- 

perhaps     ciconia      should       be      read.  cures  Apicius  and   Heliogabalus  prized 

Possibly     transcribers     changed    it    to  it  highly.  Juv.  xi,  139. 
Concordia,   metri  gratia,  on  account  of 
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Bruttii ;  Carelli  _ij:ives  an  instance,  Numi  Italiie  Veteris 
p.  105,  Tab.  CLXXXV,  Nos.  53,  54,  kpo,  '•  Aquila  stans  et 
respiciens,"  rev.,  "Tripus,  in  area  spica  aut  ciconia  ;  "  cf.  p. 
102,  No.  32  (lower  division  of  the  page)  pone  tripodes 
ciconia;"  the  difierence  between  the  eagle  and  the  stork 
is  clearly  marked  b}'  the  long  neck  and  legs  of  the  latter. 
Perhaps  we  see  it  also  in  Hunter's  Catalogue,  Tab.  XXI, 
tig.  20,  and  Tab.  XX [I,  figs.  1  and  2  ;  Combe  describes 
the  bird  as  a  crane,  "  grus  stans  ad  sinistram,  ad 
dextram ; "  however  the  representation  is  on  so  small  a 
scale,  that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  determining 
which  appellation  is  correct.^  Dominicis  agrees  with 
Carelli,  Repertorio  Numismatico,  Vol.  I,  p.  303  fin., 
Croton,  "NOTO* /f  Tripode  in  rilievo,  accanto  cicogna." 
He  also  mentions  among  the  types  of  Cyzicus,  Eovescio 
KTZIKHNHN,  Cicogna,  ibid.,  p.  174,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  this  statement  by  references  to  other 
authors. 

Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  identification  of 
the  bird  on  Greek  coins,  I  think  there  can  be  none  in  the 
case  of  the  denarii  belonging  to  the  gens  Caecilia  at  Rome. 
There  we  see  the  stork  as  the  emblem  of  Piety,  and  this 
device  agrees  with  the  surname  Pius  in  the  same  family. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography, 
Vol.  n,  p.  1060,  Metellus,  No.  19,  Q.  Caecilius  Q.f.  L.n. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  received  this  designation  on  account 
of  his  efforts  to  procure  the  restoration  of  his  father  from 
banishment.^  There  may  also  be  in  the  legend  of  these 
coins  some  reference  to  L.  Caecilius  L.f.  C.n.  Metellus, 
Consul  B.C.  251,  in  the  first  Punic  war;  ibid.,  p.  1056; 
No.  1 ;  when  he  was  pontifex  maximus,  he  lost  his  sight  in 


'  Et  Scyfchicae  volucres  et  Phoeni-  nepotuin     omnium     altissimus    gurges. 

copterus  ingens,  C     Knight's    Cyclopadia    of    Natural 

■where    the  flamingo    occurs,    in  juxta-  History,  vol.  ii,  cols.  402-407. 

position     with    pheasants,    among    the  -  Orelli,  Onomas/icon  Tullianum,  vol. 

luxuries     of      the       table.        Martial,  vii,   p.   105,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's 

Epigrams,  xiii,  71.  Works.       Q,.    CiBcilius   Metellus   Pius, 

Dat  mihi  penna  rubens  nonien  ;  sed  Numidici  filius,  A.  u.  c.  645,  contubernio 

lingua  gulosis  patris  in  Numidiamilitabat,  anuos  natus 

Nostra  sapit :  quid  si  garrula  lingua  circiter  viginti.  Sail.  Jug.  (;4.— Metellus 

foret  ?  Pius  pie  luxit  propter  patrem  Numidi- 

Pliny     Nat.     Hist,     x,    48,    s.     68,  cum.  de  Or.  2,  40,  167.     Hinc  Pii  cog- 

§  133,  ed.  Sillig.    Phoenicopteri  linguam  nomen  tulit  et  tota  familia. 
praecipui    saporis    esse    Apicius   docuit 
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rescuing  the  palladium  from  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  which 

was  on  fire.     Juvenal,  Satires,  III,  138  : — 

vel  qiii 
Servavit  ti'epidam  flagranti  ex  aede  Minervam. 

whose  zeal  divine 
Snatched  pale  Minerva  fi^oni  her  blazing  shrine. 
Gilford's  Translation,  vol.  I,  p.  108.^ 

Comp.  Ovid,  Fasti,  YI,  437-454  ;  Cohen,  Medailles  Con- 
sulaires,  Plate  VIII,  figs.  9-11,  with  ficlaircissements 
in  Text,  p.  65  seq. 

IX,  Grafting  of  trees.  We  see  two  men,  each  holding 
a  tree  ;  one  appears  to  be  making  an  incision  in  the  trank  ; 
while  the  other  inserts  a  scion,  or  perhaps  a  wedge,  into 
the  cleft  which  has  been  already  made,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  it  open.     Virgil,  Georgics  II,  79  : — 

Finditur  in  solidnra  cuneis  via  ;  deinde  feraces 
Plantae  inimittuntur. 

Nos.  X-XIV  are  wanting,  but  from  the  rustic  calendars 
and  the  treatise  of  Columella  we  can  easily  conjecture 
that  sheep-shearing,  weeding  of  crops,  and  mowing  of  hay 
were  depicted.^ 

Summer,  XV,  Sacrifice  to  Ceres  before  harvest.  It 
takes  place  in  front  of  a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  the  goddess  carrying  a  torch  in  her  right  hand.  A 
woman  holds  a  fillet  which  she  is  going  to  place  on  the 
altar,  and  a  vase  for  libations  stands  at  her  feet ;  on  the 


^  Orelli,  02>.  citat.,  p.  101  sq.  L.  to  revive  the  old  religion  of  the  Komans, 
Metellus,  pontifex  maximus,  cum  tern-  -wliich  had  been  losing  its  hold  on  the 
plum  Vesta;  arderet,  in  niedios  se  inieeit  popular  mind,  and  the  frequent  recur- 
ignes  et  eripuit  flamma  Palladium  illud,  rence  of  ancient  myths  on  his  medals 
quod  quasi  pignus  nostrae  salutis  atque  makes  this  view  ap])ear  ]ilausible.  But 
imperii  custodiis  Vestse  continetur ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  surname  re- 
pro  Scauro  ii,  48  :  ibid,  L.  Metellus  in  suited  from  his  devotion  to  the  memory 
trivimpho  plurimos  duxit  elephantos.  of  his  predecessor  and  adopted  father— 
Varro,  Fragments  appended  to  the  of  which  the  Mausoleum  is  a  proof  still 
Eipont  edition  of  the  books  De  Lingua  extant.  See  Spartiani  Hadrianus  in  the 
Latina,  p.  376.  Accordingly  we  see  this  Jugustan  Misiory,  cap.  xxiv,  5,  quod 
animal  represented  on  the  reverse  of  ipsi  Hadriano  magnos  honores  post 
denarii  of  this  family,  of  which  I  mortem  detulisset :  cf.  ihid,  c.  xxvii. 
exhibited  an  example.  -  Her.  ArclieoL,  1892,  p.  328,  "  Nous 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Latin  avons  done  la  (dans  la  mosa'ique)  une 

words  ^/"A- and  ^i>('«*  do  not  correspond  sorte  de  calendrier  rustique,  de  Meno- 

exactly  with  tlieu"  derivatives  in  English;  lor/ivm  riisticnvi   en    action,    avec    cette 

they  are  used  in  a  two-fold  sense,  viz.,  difference  cependant  que  les  occupations 

piety   towards    the    gods,   and    dutiful  de  la  campagne  sont  classees  seulement 

conduct  towards  parents,  relatives,  &c.  par  saisons,  et  non  par  mois."     Note   1 

Some  think  that  the  first  Autonine  was  cf.   Menologia  rwstica  Vallense  et  Colo- 

called  Pius  in  consequence  of  his  efforts  tianum  dans  C.I.L.  vi,  2305  et  2306. 

2    D 
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other  side  a  man  stretches  out  his  lianci  probably  in  the 
act  of  offering  incense.  Again  we  find  our  mosaic 
illustrating  the  great  religious  poet  of  anti(|uity.  Virgil, 
Georgics  I,  o47,  seq. : — 

noque  ante 
Falcem  niaturis  qnisquani  snppouat,  aristis, 
Quam  Coreri,  toria  rediinitus  tempoi-a  quercu, 
Det  motus  incompositos,  et  carmina  dicat.' 

"  and  thus  in  sumraei-'s  heat 
Before  the  sickles  touch  the  ripening  -wlieat, 
On  Ceres  call;  and  let  the  labouring  hind 
With  oaken  wreaths  his  hollow  temples  bind : 
On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  pi-aise, 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  laj-s," 

Uryden's     Translation,     Chalmers'     Enr/lish     Poets, 
*  Vol.  XIX,  p.  307.^ 

XX.     Feast   of    reapers.      Two   men,    entirely    nude, 

compete  for  a  prize  in  hurling  darts  at  a  tree,   which 

serves  as  a  mark  for   them  to  aim    at.     The    action   is 

described   by   Virgil's   phrase     Velocis  jacidi    certamina 

(Georgics  II,  530),  and  the  time  of  it  by  Horace,  Condita 

post  fnunenta    (Epistles    II,    1.    140).^       Comp.    Darem- 

berg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites  grecques  et 

roraaines,   VoL   I,   Plate   226,  s.v.  Amentum,  Figs.  251, 

252,  "  mouvement  de  bas  en  liaut." 


'  With  this  use  of  iiiconipositus 
comp.  Horace,  Sat.  i,  x.  1,  incomposito 
pcde,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  metrical 
foot.  Tnconditus  is  synonymous.  Livy 
IV,  XX.  2.  Longe  maximum  trinmphi 
spectaculum  fuit  Cossus  spolia  opima 
regis  interfecti  gerens.  In  eimi  milites 
carmina  incondita,  sequantes  eum  Ro- 
mulo,  canere. 

^  Virgil  here  refers  to  the  Ambar- 
Talia,  in  ■which  the  victim  was  led  three 
times  round  the  fields,  ibid,  v.  345. 

Terque  novas  circum  felix  eat  hostia 
fruges ;  and  Eclogues,  v.  75, 

et  cum  lustrabimus  agros. 
Diet,  of  Ant t.  s.  v.,  and  Mai'ini,  Atii  e 
Moniimenti  degli  Arvali. 

Ambarvalis  in  its  formation  resembles 
ambitus,  which  has  sometimes  a  very 
different  signification.  The  latter  is 
compounded  of  ambi  around  (Greek 
afjL({>i,  Aeolic  afiiri,  German  ton)  and  ire 
to  go.  It  is  used  to  mean  canvassing  at 
elections,  and  includes  illegal  practices, 
especially  bribery — the  arts  of  corruption 
having  been  brought  to  the  same  per- 
fection in  ancient  Home  as  ia  modern 
England. 


We  know  that  the  early  Christians 
borrowed  much  from  Pagan  pi-actices, 
which  they  saw  pre-existing  around 
them.  Among  these  imitations  the 
processions  and  litanies  of  Rogation 
days  seem  less  objectionable  than  some 
others.  They  were  ....  instituted  by 
Mamercus  (*!c),  Bishoi^  of  Vienna, 
during  a  time  of  distress  and  terror 
among  his  people,  occasioned  by  the  last 
eruptions  of  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Canon  Robertson's  Hist,  oj" the  Christian 
Church,  vol.  i,  p.  591,  fifth  edition  (583, 
3rd  edition)  with  references  in  notes  y 
and  z. 

'^   Virgil,  loc.  citat., 

pecorisque  magistris 

Velocis  jaculi  certamina  ponit  in  ulmo, 

Corporaque  agresti  nudant  praedura 
palsestrfe. 

Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics,  bk. 
viii,  chap.  9  (11),  5,  quoted  by  Orelli  in 
his  note  on  Horace,  I.e.,  'Ai  apx"-^"-*- 
Ovaiai  Kai  avroCoi  (jtaivovrai  y'lyvtaOcu 
fitra  Tag  tCjv  KapirOiv  avyKOfiiSaQ  olov 
dirapxai  fxaKidTa  yap  iv  TuvToig  iaxoK 
a^op  toTq  KaipoiQ. 
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XXI.  Cutting  stalks  of  corn  (?).  The  mosaic  is  so 
much  blackened  by  fire  that  the  subject  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined.  Stubble  was  often  burnt  for  manure, 
but  sometimes  it  was  preserved  to  thatch  cottages.^ 
Here  one  labourer  is  using  a  sickle,  and  the  other, 
bendins:  towards  the  o^round,  ties  a  loner  bundle  of  straw. 

Autumn,  XXII.  Gathering  of  grapes  from  vines 
trained  on  trees— a  mode  of  culture  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  France,  but  common  in  Italy  (as  every  traveller 
knows),  where  the  branches  hang  in  graceful  festoons. 
So  Horace  speaks  of  the  vine  as  married  to  the  elm  or 
poplar  ;^  but  our  own  Epic  poet  has  surpassed  the 
ancients  in  his  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  I 
therefore  prefer  to  take  my  quotation  from  him : — 

"  or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm  ;  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  aud  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves." 

Paradise  Lost,  v.  215.^ 

Comp.  Bartoli,  Picturos  antiqute  cryptarum  Roman- 
-arum  et  sepulcri  Nasonum,  Eomae,  1819,  p.  33,  Tab. 
XXIV,  where  we  see  young  men  in  a  vineyard  climbing 


'  Loriquet,  La  Mosa'ique  des  Pmmen- 
et  autres  trouvees  a  Reims, 
PI.  xviii  between  pp.  343  and  345, 
photo,  "  Les  taehcs  noii-es  et  les  taehes 
blanches  indiquent  les  parties  brulees." 
Cf.  ibid.,  p.  155,  "  I'inceiidie  les  (cubes) 
a  rougis  sur  divers  points  ;  sur  d'aiUres, 
les  couleurs  out  tourne  au  noir  ou  menie 
ont  ete  brulees  a  blanc,  en  sorte  qu'il 
faut  beaucoup  d'attention  pour  y  de- 
couvrir  le  trace  du  dessin." 

Comp.  Ovid,  Fasti,  bk.  iii.  v.  183. 

Quae  fuerit  nostri,  si  quaeris,  regia 
nati ; 

Aspice  de  canna  straminibusque 
domum. 

V.  Biirmann's  note,  Adhuc  enim  ilia 
Romuli  casa  supererat ;  v.  ad  lib.  i, 
199,  Duin  casa  Martigenam  capiebat 
parva  Quii-inum : 

where  the  poet  seems  to  allude  to 
the  Casa  Romuli  on  the  Palatine,  of 
which  there  was  also  a  duplicate  on  the 
Capitol,  Smith's  Diet,  of  Geogr.,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  769  and  802  sq.,  Art.  Roma  -.  Auctor 
Belli  Hispan.,  c.  16,  casse  stramentitiaj 
hibernorum  causa  sedificatse :  Forcel- 
iini's  Lexicon. 


-  JEpodes,  ii,  9,  10,  Ergo  aut  adulta 
vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos. 

Hence  the  trees  without  vines  have 
the  epithets  Calebs,  vidua  (unmarried  or 
widowed). 

Id.  Carm.  ii,  15,  4. 

platanusque  cselebs 

Evincet  ulmos. 

Carm.  iv,  5,  30,  £t  vitem  viduas  ducit 
ad  arbores.     Juvenal,  Sat.,  viii,  78, 

Sti-atus  liumi  palmes  viduas  desiderat 
ulmos. 

■^  For  marriageable  arms  Bentley 
reads  arms  lascivious  in  the  margin, 
and  proposes  in  the  foot-note  manage- 
able, "  that  can  twine  and  twist  in  any 
situation."  If  the  reader  wishes  to  form 
an  opinion  of  this  extraordinary  edition 
— a  compound  of  wisdom  and  folly — he 
may  consult  an  article  in  Isaac  D'Israeli's 
Cariosities  of  Literature,  entitled  "  Crit- 
ical Sagacity  and  Happy  Conjecture," 
&c.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  Bishop 
Newton  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent 
edition  of  the  same  author,  3  vols.,  4to. 
1761,  characterizes  Bentley's  notes  as 
dotages. 

2  D  2 
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on  ladders,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  with 
clusters  of  grapes  in  their  hands :  also  Clarac,  Musce  de 
sculpture  et  de  peinture,  Tome  II,  Planche  135,  No.  285 
(119),  Bacchant  cueillant  des  raisins;  text,  p.  411. 

A  more  curious  illustration  is  afl'orded  by  an  example 
in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  under  the  heading  Ciiryso- 
graphia — a  fragment  of  a  bronze  bisellium  inlaid  with 
silver  is  there  engraved — Tome  I,  p.  1136,  No.  1432,  the 
subject  resembling  that  last  mentioned ;  but  we  may 
observe  that  the  shading  of  the  thick  trunk  of  the  sup- 
porting tree  distinguishes  it  very  clearly  from  the  slender 
stem  of  the  vine.  The  surface  here  is  not  uneven  as  in 
repousse  or  intaglio  work,  but,  as  in  a  picture,  perfectly 
smooth.  In  other  words,  the  process  employed  is  a  kind 
of  damaskeening,  well  described  by  Fairholt,  s.v.,  "The 
designs  were  deeply  engraved  or  chased  in  the  metal,  and 
the  lines  filled  with  gold  or  silver  wire,  driven  in  by  the 
hammer  and  fastened  firmly. "^ 

XXIII.  Vine- arbour.  Here  too  we  see  men  fijatherino' 
grapes ;  but  the  mosaicist  has  introduced  a  pleasing 
variety,  for  the  vine  spreads  its  branches  over  a  wooden 
framework  or  trellis  (pergida),  which  forms  an  arcade 
above  their  heads.  Such  a  vine  is  called  2)ergulana 
(Columella,  III,  3,  28),  and  the  modern  Italians  have 
retained  the  word  pe^^gula,  only  substituting  o  for  u  in 
the  second  syllable."  In  this  case  the  grapes  were 
probably  not  used  for  making  wine,  but  to  be  eaten  at 
once  or  preserved  in  jars  for  consumption  during  the 
winter.  The  vine-arbour,  being  a  covered  walk  open  at 
both  ends,  assists  us  to  understand  the  application  of  the 

^  This  work  of  art  was  found  recently  cliiodenis   musti   ampiioris    fecunda.     I 

in  the  Abruzzi,  and  is  now  deposited  in  quote  the  following  passage  from  the 

the  Museum  of    the   Capitol  at  Rome,  same    author,  because   it    refers  to    the 

Comp.  Millingen,  Unedited  Monttments,  cultivation   of  the  vine  in   Gallia   Nar- 

Tol.  iv,  pi.  xiv.  bonensis  whei'e  Vienne  is  situated  :   ibid, 

-  See   the  illustraiion   in  Eich,  Com-  cap.  iii,  §  43,  Septem  his  annis  in  Nar- 

panion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary,  from  a  bonensis  provincise  Alba  Helvia  inventa 

painting  of  the   Nasonian  Sepulchre,  r.  est    vitis    uno    die    deflorescens,    ob    id 

Slip.      Bartoli,    Tab.    xxx,    p.    61,     duo  tutissima ;     iS^arbonicam   Tocant,    quam 

prteterea  adsuatxysta,  vitium  ordinibus  nunc    tota    provincia     conserit.       The 

distincta,atque  ad  subdiales  ambulationes  various  meanings    of  pergula  are  given 

constructa.       Among  the  references  an-  in  Smith,   Diet,    of  An  ft.,  3rd  edition, 

nexed,  for  Livy,  xiv,  3,  read  Pliny,  Nat.  s.v.   verandah,  covered  balcony,  arbour 

Mist.,  xiv,  i,  11.     Una  vitis  Eomaj  in  and  cella  lupanaria,  partly  open  to  the 

Livise    porticibus   subdiales    inambula-  street, 
tiones  umbrosis  pergidis  opacat,  eadem 
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term  vinea  to  the  shed  in  which  the  Eoman  soldiers  phed 
their  engines  when  they  undermined  or  breached  the 
walls  of  besieged  towns  ;  if  they  were  attacked  by  darts 
and  missiles  hurled  from  the  battlements,  this  covering  of 
planks  and  wicker-work  protected  them.^ 

XXIV.  Treading  the  grapes.  The  process  takes  place 
in  a  store-room  (cella  vinaria),  which  has  a  gallery  sup- 
ported by  columns ;  four  large  vessels  (dolia)  are  ranged 
in  front  of  the  platform  where  the  labourers  {calcatores) 
are  at  work.  In  this  compartment  a  third  figure  is  added, 
who  plays  the  flute  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
other  two,'      A  terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 


^  Baumeister,  Denlmdler  des  Klassis- 
rJien  Altertums,  vol.  i,  p.  5-10  sq.,  Art. 
Eestungskrieg  und  Geschutzwesen. 
Damitdenzur  Bcdienung  der  Maschinen 
bestimmten  Mannschaften  stets  die  freie 
Koniumnikation  mit  denselben  gesichert 
war,  wurden  hiuter  den  Maschinen 
Laufhallon  {aroai,  aTotSin  .  .  .  vineaj) 
aufgestellt,  kleine  Schildkroten  niifc 
Satteldacli  iind  offenen  Giobelu,  wiih- 
rend  die  Seiten  wahrscheinlick  ver- 
kleidet  waren. 

Vegetius,  De  Se  Militari,  iv,  15, 
Hujus  tectum  munitione  duplici  tabii- 
latis  cratibusque  contexitur.  Latera 
qiioque  viniiue  saepiuntur,  ne  saxorum 
telorumque  iuipetu  jjenetrentvir.  This 
author  informs  us  that  in  his  own  day 
(he  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
4th  century  after  Christ)  the  vineae 
were  called  causicB,  militari  barbari- 
coqiie  tisu.  Eorcellini  explains,  quia 
sicut  causia  (a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
Kavaia)  solem,  ita  vineae  saxa  et  tela 
capiti  defendunt.  Martial,  J£pigrams, 
xiv,  29,  in  lemmate.  This  covering  for 
the  head  appeal's  on  a  coin  of  Alex- 
ander I,  king  of  Macedon,  during  the 
Persian  Wars.  Rich  says  '  worn  by 
Alexander.'  without  specifying  whicli 
sovereign  of  that  name  he  means  ;  more- 
over, the  person  represented  may  not  be 
a  king  at  all.  Eckhel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet., 
vol.  ii,  p.  83,  says  :  Nihil  obstat  quominus 
equitem  partis  anticiE  ipsum  Regem 
statuamus,  but,  with  deference  to  his 
high  authority,  I  must  express  a  doubt 
wliether  the  form  of  a  Greek  king 
appears  on  the  obverse  of  a  coin  at  so 
early  a  period.  Of.  C.  O.  Miiller, 
Deukmiiler,  Pt.  i,  PL  xvi,  No.  79.  Auf 
der  Vorderseite  ein  Makedonischer 
Krieger  mit  dem  Ilute  Kausia  auf 
dcm  Kopfe.    British  Museum,  Catalogue 


of  Greek  coins.  Macedon,  &c.,  p.  140, 
sqq.,  with  engravings.  Leake,  Kumis- 
mata  Hellenica,  Kings  and  Dynasts  of 
Eurojye,  p.  1.  Eor  the  employment  of 
vineae  as  military  engines  comp.  Caesar, 
De  Bello  Civili,  ii,  2,  where  he  is 
relating  the  siege  of  Marseilles  by  his 
lieutenant  Trebonius-tantaque  multitudo 
tonnentorum,  ut  eorum  vim  nullae  con- 
textae  viminibus  vineae  sustinere 
possent. 

-  Treading  with  the  feet  and  pressure 
by  means  of  a  beam  are  often  mentioned 
by  the  Latin  poets,  e.g.,  Virgil,  Geor- 
gics  ii,  8,  9. 

Hue,  pater  o  Lcnase,  veui ;    nuda- 
taque  musto, 

Tinge    novo    mecum    dereptis   crura 
cothurnis, 
where  the  epithet  Lenaeus  (\rivaxoq)  is 
derived  from  \ijv6q,  the  wine-vat. 

Horace,  Carm.  i,  20,  9. 

Caecubum  et  pi-aelo  domitam  Caleno. 

Tu  bibes  uvam  :  domitam  being  used 
poetically  tor  pressam,  as  Orelli 
remarks. 

Juvenal,  v,  30  sq. 

Ipse  capillato  ditfusum  consule  potat, 

Calcatamque    tenet    bellis   socialibus 
uvam. 

The  wine  made  of  grapes  trodden 
during  the  Social  or  Marsian  war  must 
have  been  about  two  centuries  old  when 
Juvenal  wrote.  A  modern  parallel  is 
supplied  by  the  cellars  of  the  Rathhaus 
at  Bremen,  containing  casks  called  the 
Rose  and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  filled 
with  hock  of  the  same  age.  Gifford,  in 
the  note,  vol.  i,  p.  177,  upon  his  trans- 
lation of  this  passage,  refers  to  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.,  XIV,  iv,  6,  §  57,  who  mentions 
a  wine  of  equal  antiquity,  used  to  mix 
with  others,  and  sold  at  an  extravagant 
rate.     The   uatiu'alist  makes  a  remark 
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sents  a  similar  scc3ne,  but  there  a  Faiiii  performs  on  the 
double  pipe,  "while  a  scabelliun  lies  on  the  ground  beside 
him ;  the  latter  being  used  to  beat  time,  or  as  an  accom- 
paniment:  Combe,  p.  30,  Plate  XXX,  No.  59.^  This 
musical  instrument  is  well  known,  because  the  Dancing 
Faun — a  famous  statue  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence — 
presses  it  with  his  foot :  Murray,  lIaiiiU>o(>k  for  Central 
Italy,  edit.  1864,  p.  ]59,  No.  o44 ;  Baumeister  Denkmliler 
des  Klassischen  Altertums  p.  16G2,  and  Abbildung  lo5() ; 
cf.  492  (Sarkophag"),  where  it  is  used  by  a  female  liute- 
player.  The  treaders  in  our  mosaic  may  be  supposed  to 
sing  to  the  music  of  the  flutist,  as  we  read  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah,  chap.  XYI,  v.  10,  "  in  the  vineyards  there 
shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there  be  shouting  :  the 
treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses  ;  1  have 
made  their  vintage  shouting  to  cease."  But  there  is 
another  passage  still  more  striking  in  the  same  book, 
chap.  LXIII,  vv.  2,  3,  "  Wherefore  art  thou  red  in  thine 
apparel,  and  thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth  in  the 
winefat  ?  I  have  trodden  the  wine  p)ress  alone,  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  me."  We  may  remark  that 
in  the  remains  of  ancient  art  above  cited,  as  well  as  in 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  Vol.  II,  pp.    152-158,- 


M'ortli  quoting,    nee  alia  res  majtis  in-  or  Sir  H.  Ellis,  TownJey  Marhlex,  vol.  i, 

cremenium   sentit  ad  vigesimum  annum,  p.  110,  Nos.  28,  33,  67,  69. 

majusve  ah  eo  dispendium.     I  think  Le  -  Notice    osp.,   p.   156,   PI.   No.   142, 

had  more  correct  ideas  on  this  subject  Mosaics  on  the  ceiling  of  a  supposed 

than  many  of  our  contemporaries  who  tem2:tle    of   Bacchus    at     Rome,    fig.    1, 

prize  their  old  port  too  highly.  where   we    observe     the    juice    of     the 

In  ihe  same  paragraph,    vv.  34,  35,  grapes     issuing     from    the    wine-press 

the  satirist  says —  through    spouts    decorated    with    lions' 

cujus     (vini)     patriam    titulumque  heads,  perliaps  panthers',  c  note  «»/^^ra  on 

senectus,  tliis  animal  in  connection  with  Bacchus. 

Delevit  multa  veteris  f uligine  testae.  We  may  compare  with  them  Le  grondaje 

which  Euperti    explains    by   miicore    ef  del     Tempio    d'Imera     conservate    nel 

sifu,  vefiisfate  indvcfo,  but  it   is  better  Museo   Nazionale  di  Palermo  Cenni  di 

to  interjjret  the   line  as   an  allusion  to  A.   Salinas,  i>.    1,   Sono  queste  (sculture 

the  process   of    producing    an    artificial  architettoniche)  le   tre  grondaje  imeresi 

mellowness   by   exposing   the    amphora'  a  testa  di  leone,  una  delle  quaii,  insieme 

to    the    hot    air   and   smoke   of    batli-  alia  tegola,  e  situata  avanti  la  porta,  e 

furnaces.  due    nelle      pareti    aecanto    a    questa. 

Martial,  Epigrams,  x,  36,  Grondaja   here    means    a    gargoyle,    v. 

Improba   Massilia-   quidquid  fiuuaria  PI.  i,  bis  appended  to  this  brochure,  and 

coguut,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  grunda,  a  rare 

Accipit  a?tatem  quisquis  ab  igne  cadus,  word,  explained  by  the  gloss  of  Philox- 

A  te,  Munna,  venit.  enus   (TTtyij,  Kal   to  vitip   tov    irvKtuiva 

^  For  the  gathering  of    grapes    into  t^ix"^''  '''•    Ducange,    s.v.   Oronda,  vox 

baskets,    cf.   op.    citat.,   Descrijjtion    of  Italica,  and  the  Dizionario  della  Lingua 

ancient  terra-cottas,  pp.  17  sq.  and  34  j  Italiana     della     Acad,     delja     Crusca. 
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Winepress,  Plate  X,  Figs.  1,  2,  3  and  Nos.  140,  141),  two 
or  more  men  appear  engaged  in  this  operation  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Messiah,  who  here  replies  to  the  Chorus, 
is  described  as  acting  alone}  I  think  we  fail  to  grasp 
the  sifTnificance  of  the  text,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind 
the  strong  contrast  to  the  usual  practice. 

XXV.  Ploughing  and  Sowing.  A  labourer  is  direct- 
ing with  a  goad  two  oxen  who  draw  the  plough,  wdiile 
the  sower  holds  a  round  flat  basket,  containing  seed,  in  one 
hand,  and  scatters  it  with  the  other :  the  garment  he 
wears  is  said  to  be  the  exornis,  a  kind  of  short  tunic  that 
leaves  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  uncovered.  The 
exomis  is  the  dress  of  Charon  ;  clad  in  it,  he  is  represented 
as  receiving  a  lady,  conducted  by  Mercury,  into  his  ferry- 
boat:  Baumeister,  Vol.  I,  p.  378,  Abbildung  414.  A 
very  good  example  may  be  seen,  among  the  terra-cottas 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  figure  of  Argus,  who,  with 
a  hammer  and  chisel,  is  engaged  in  building  the  ship 
Argo  under  Minerva's  direction  :  Combe,  Plate  X,  No.  IG, 
p.  10.^     Virgil's  precept : — 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus, 

Georgics  I,  299. 

is  here  followed  by  the  artist,  for  of  course,  nudus  cannot 
be  understood  literally,  but  means  without  the  toga, 
wearing  only  the  tunic,  and  that  too  girt  up.^ 

Sii(/r/nnida  (eaves)  Ofcurs  in  Varro, -De  ^  One   might  translate   fiudus,   'with 

He  Rustica,  and  in  Vitruvius.     See  also  jour  coat  off.'     Virgil  imitates  Hesiocl 

my  Paper  on  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  "TiLpya  Kai  'H/nipai,  v.  391. 

at      Palermo,      Archfeol.    Jottrn.,     vol.  yvfivbv    OTtiptiv,  yvfivbv   Si    ^owruv 

xxxviii,  pp.  138-142,  Text  and  Notes,  Fv/xvov  S'd/iiua6ai. 

where   the    subject    is    illusti'ated    by  ^Vurelius    Victor,    Viri    illustres,    17, 

references    to    Diodorus,    who    was     a  Quinctius  dictator  dictus  :  ad  quemmissi 

Sicilian,  and  to  the  coins  of  Himera.  legati  nudum  eum  arantem  trans  Tiberim 

'  Bisliop  Lowtli's  translation  disting-  offenderunt.      Just  in.,  xliil,    1,    7,    Dei 

uishes  the  words  spoken  by  the  Chorus  simulacrum  nudum  caprina  pelle  amic- 

from    those    of    the    Messiah;    it  thus  tum.     See    Forbiger's    note    on    Virgil, 

supplies  a  deficiency  in  the  Authorised  1.   c.     rvfii'OQ,   means  in  tunic   (x''''*'^'')> 

Version,  and  makes   the  whole  chapter  without  the   upper  garment   {ifianov)  -. 

more  intelligible:  v.  his  notes,  pp.  386-  Bloomfield's  notes  on  Matthew  xxiv,  18, 

388,  IGtIi  edition,  1864.  and  xxv,  36,  yvi-ivbt;,  kui  inp'if^aKtrk  fxi. 

-  This  engraving  is  reproduced  in  the  In   John,    xxi,    7,    '^i/J.wv    ovv    W'trpoQ, 

Diet,  of  Aidiqq.,  s.v.     Antefixa  (Art.  by  aKovaaQ  on  6  Kvptog  tarn',  rov  iirH'5vTi]v 

the  late  Mr.  James   Yates) ;  cf.  Hid.,  Stc^wcraro,  iiv  yap  yvyivoi:,  the  Author- 

s.v.    Exomis,    \ir<liv    tTtpofxaaXn^oQ^a  ised  Version   translates    'FiTrivSvrTjq  by 

frock  with  one  hole  for  the  arm,  opposed  ^fisher's  coat'  but   the  Revisers    have 

toa^^i/iacTxaXof:  C.  O.  M-uWev,  Arch  do-  rightly  omitted  the  vforA  fisher  s,  which 

logic  der   Kttnst,    §     337,    3,     English  is  quite  unnecessary.     See  in  Stephens, 

TransL,  p.   400,  quoted  by  Liddell  and  Thesaurus  LiiigucB    Gracce,  edit.  Didot, 

Scott.  S.V.,  'ETrf)'5i;Tr;r,  pro  Eirf  j^^u/ja,  Suidas, 
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XXVI.  Coating  tlie  wine-jars  with  pitch.  Tliis  com- 
partment is  interesting  for  two  reasons — because  it  seems 
to  be  unique,  and  because  it  corres])onds  exactly  with  a 
passage  in  Cokimeha,  De  lie  Eustica,  lib.  XIT,  cap. 
XVIII,  5,  G,  where  he  gives  minute  directions  for  this 
operation,  distinguishing  carefully  the  vessels  (dolia)  that 
were  to  be  sunk  in  the  soil  from  those  that  were  to 
remain  above  ground.  The  mosaic  illustrates  the  latter 
case.  One  workman  stirs  up  boiling  pitch  with  two 
sticks  which  serve  for  handles  to  shovels  ;  his  companion 
with  a  broom  spreads  the  pitch  over  the  interior  surface 
of  a  large  jar  lying  on  its  side,  in  latus  depositiun} 

Pliny  informs  us  that  a  wine  was  produced  in  the 
Viennese  territory,  which  of  itself  had  a  pitchy  taste, 
quod  sponte  naturce  suce  piceni  resipit ;  this  was  a 
superior  quality,"  and  Martial  mentions  it  as  such  in  his 
book  entitled  Xenia  : — 

Hrec  de  vitifera  venisse  picata  Vienna 
Ne  dubites,  misit  Romiilns  ipse  mihi. 

Lib.  XIIl,  Epigram  107. 

But  probably  we  have  here  in  the  mosaic  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dolium  to  receive  the  ordinary  vin  du  pays. 

XXVII.  Gathering  fruit.  A  labourer  mounted  on  a 
ladder  plucks  it  from  the  tree,  while  another  carries  away 
on  his  shoulders  a  basket  (cophinus)  already  filled.  The 
Latin  word  survives  with  slight  modification  in  the 
Provencal    coiifin,    the    Spanish    cojin,    and    the    Itahan 

Ytvo^vTr\%>,To  idMTtpov'inuTioVjiinvhvTi]!'  Sclineider,    books   ir,   v  (iii,  iv)  should 

It  TO  tnavoj  :  Pollux,  Ouomasticon.,  vii,  be  consulted. 

45,  and  other  citations.  -  N.H.  lib.   XXIII,  cap.   I,   sect.  24, 

^  Pliny,    N.H.,    lib.    xiv,    cap.    xx,  §  47,  quoted  by  Forccllini,  s.v.  picatus. 

sect.  25,  §   124,  Ratio  autem  condiendi  We  may  here  observe  sjjoiite  governing 

musta   in    primo   fervore,    qui    novem  a  genitive,  which  occurs  in  the  Latinity 

diebud   cum   plurumum    peragitur,  ad-  of  the  Silver  Age,  not  of  the  Golden  ; 

spersu  picis,   ut   odor  vino  contingat  et  e.ff.,  Virgil,  Ecloc/ues,  iv,  45,  tSjjoute  sua, 

sajjoris  qusedam  acumina.     Wilkinson,  meaning  the  same  as  ip.^e  in  verse  43. 

op.  citat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  159.     This  resinous  In  the   better  period  wc  find  this  word 

coating  for  the  interior  of  ampliorse  was  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  or  by  itself 

very   generally   used   by   the   Romans,  absolutely  ;  at  a  later  time  with  a  de- 

and  was  one  of   the  numerous  means  pendent  genitive,  as    in  Lucan,  i,  234, 

they  had  for  preserving  and  improving  sponte    deum    and  Tacitus,   Annals,  ii, 

the  flavour  of  wine.     The  cultivation  of  59,  non  sponte  principis,  which  De  Vit 

the  vine  and  different  kinds  of  wine  are  translates    Senza    il    heneplacito  ;     he 

discussed  in    tlic  book   of    Pliny   just  remarks  s.v.   S2jo)is,  rarissime  in  recto 

quoted,  which    may  be  i-egarded  as    a  casu  usurpatum  reperitur,  raro  in  geni- 

iocus  classicus.     For  the  former  subject  tivo   spontis;    frequentissime    vero    in 

Columella,     Be      He     Rtistica,      edit  abiativo,  sponte. 
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cofano.  The  fruit  is  apples,  pears  or  plums — not  olives, 
for  they  did  not  grow  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in  modern, 
times  north  of  Valence,  which  is  about  50  miles  south  of 
Vienne ;  and  indeed  to  find  them  flourishing  we  must 
descend  as  far  as  Avignon.^  Judging  by  the  analogy  of 
the  other  compartments,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
artist  would  have  introduced  a  subject  foreign  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Moreover,  olives  are  not  gatiiered  and 
pressed  till  winter  has  set  in  ;  and  accordnig  to  the 
chronological  sequence  the  rustic  operations  of  this  season 
would  come  later." 


'  Having  remained  for  some  time  at 
Vienne,  as  well  as  in  towns  further 
south,  such  as  Aries  and  Nimes,  I  can 
easily  understand  why  olives  could  not 
grow  in  the  former  locality.  This  tree 
requires  much  greater  heat  than  the 
vine,  and  the  climate  of  Vienne  is  not 
warm  enoiigh,  being  situated  only  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Midi.  For 
the  same  reason  there  are  no  olives  at 
Pau,  or  any  part  of  the  south-west  of 
France,  which  is  also  too  humid  for 
them:  C.  Knight,  Cyclopctdia  of  Katii- 
j'cd  History,  s.v.  Olea,  vol.  iv,  col.  80, 
81 :  Desjardins,  Geographie  de  la  Oaule 
Roniaine,  vol.  i,  pp.  44:8,  449. 

For  an  illustration  see  tSpon,  Miscel- 
lanea ErudltcB  Antiquitafis,  p.  308,  No. 
X,  Romte.  Kusticani  pueriolivas  coUig- 
entes  cucullis  induti.  lieferences  to 
Sozomeii,  Hieronymus,  Cassianus,  and 
DuCange,  Olossarium  medife  Latiuitatis 
in  voce  Ciicullus,  et  media?  Grrcecitatis  in 
V.  Ko/coi;Ato»/.  We  should  read  Kovkoii- 
Kiov  ;  so  the  word  stands  in  Du  Cange's 
Glossary,  p.  727.  Among  the  citations 
he  gives  there  is  a  curious  one  Irom  a 
MS.  of  Evagrius,  Ue  Vestibus  Monach- 
orum  ^Egypti,  which  explains  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cowl.  To  ixtv 
KOvr.ovXiov  av/jfioXop  iari  Tijc  ;^«pirog 
roil  ^uiTijpug  i,ixuiv  Gfov  (!KfKUL,uiiaii<; 
dvTwv  Tu  iiyt/xoviKov,  Kal  TripiOaXTruvaijg 
Ti)v  iv  'XpiOTip  I'ljTnuTtjTa. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  kuvkov- 
Mov  the  Grreek  diphthong  ov  corresponds 
with  the  Latin  u  in  cucullus ;  this 
strongly  supports  the  pronunciation  of 
ov  by  the  modern  Greeks,  which  has 
been  recently  adopted  in  England,  viz., 
iis  00  in  boot,  or  m  in  the  Italian  lang- 
uage. 

The  engraving  is  reproduced  by  Mont- 
faucon,  Antiquite  Mxpliquee,  tome  iii, 
pi.  cxcvi;  in  the  text,  p.  359,  he  gives 


the  following  description  of  the  plate, 
"  bas-relief  oil  des  gens  cueillent  des 
olives  ;  ils  portent  le  capuchon  ou  cu- 
cidlus.  La  recolte  des  olives  se  fait  en 
Italie  au  mois  de  Decembre,  saison  ou 
le  capuchon  servait  a  garantir  du  f  roid," 

2  Rerve  Archeologiqtie,  3*'"^  Serie, 
Tome  xix,  1892,  p.  344,  No.  xxvii,  Cueil- 
lette  des  fruits  (poma  legvnt  (ur). 
[Menologium  rusticum,  Sept.].  Cf. 
Plin.  XVIII,  Ixxiv,  8 :  Hoc  et  poma  coili- 
gendi  tempus. 

Daremberg  and  Saglio  have  a  long 
Article  on  ancient  calendars  containing 
much  information,  and  in  foot  notes  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  tome  i, 
deuxieme  partie,  pp.  822-849 ;  p.  836, 
two  Menologia  are  mentioned,  Colo- 
tianum  and  Valleiise.  Upon  them  are 
engraved  the  zodiacal  signs  with  the 
name  of  each  corresponding  month,  the 
cliicf  festivals  in  it,  the  agricultural 
labours,  etc.  Fig.  1032,  Caleudrier  rus- 
tique,  represents  the  former  of  these 
Menologia,  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples.  Museo  Borhonico,  vol.  ii,  J)l. 
xliv,  where  it  is  much  better  seen  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  a  full  page  engraving 
Svo.  The  descriptive  text  by  Fr.  Java- 
rone  divides  the  Inscriptions  into  Parte 
Fisica  o  Astronomica,  jiarte  Rustica  e 
parte  Religiosa. 

Monuments  of  this  kind  enable  us  to 
tmderstand  the  sources  from  which 
mediteval  artists  dei-ived  their  represent- 
ations of  the  months  that  we  see  on  the 
portals  of  churches.  In  the  Archceol. 
Joitrn.,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  30,  I  have  noticed 
two  over-arching  voussoirs  adorned  with 
figures,  above  the  tympanum  of  Ste. 
Marie,  Olorou  ;  the  lower  I'ow  consists 
of  twelve  pairs  of  labourers,  one  for  each 
month.  See  my  Paper  on  Keims,  ibid., 
vol.  xli,  p.  143.  note  1,  for  imitation 
of  the  classical  style  in  the  treatment  of 
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XXVIII.  Winepress.  We  have  already  oljserved  the 
process  of  treading  tlie  grapes,  now  we  see  the  skins 
subjected  to  a  more  violent  pressure.^  One  labourer  has 
just  detached  a  lever,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the 
cornice  of  a  shed,  and  another  grasps  it  with  both  hands. 
Their  attitudes  are  similar  to  those  of  two  Satyrs  as  they 
appear  on  an  enclosure  round  a  well,  puteal  sif/i/fatum, 
found  at  Gragnano  (Sfalnce),  in  1779,  but  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  This  beautiful  work  of  art  is 
engraved  in  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Vol.  II,  Tav.  XI,  whence 
it  has  been  copied  on  a  smaller  scale  by  Eich.,  s.v. 
Torcular  (an  elaborate  article),  and  Mtiller-Wieseler, 
DenkmUler,  Pt.  II,  Taf.  XL,  No.  475.  Besides  the  lever 
mentioned  above  there  is  another,  for  the  moment 
unemployed,  and  cords  are  attached  to  both ;  these  latter 
are  wanting  in  the  Neapolitan  bas-relief,  which  exhibits 
the  simplest  form  of  the  machine.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
use  of  tlie  levers,  says  that  a  pair  are  better  than  a  single 
one,  and  adds  loiigitudo  in  his  refert — the  length  is  of 
importance — which  seems  to  show  that  he  understood  this 
mechanical  power.-  He  also  alludes  to  the  press  worked 
by  a  screw,  an  invention  that  effected  a  great  saving  of 
space.  Underneath  the  second  lever  we  see  a  great  heap 
of  grapes  on  the  platform,  as  yet  not  pressed  ;  and  at  its 
side  a  hole  by  which  the  juice  flows  into  a  vase  placed 
below  to  receive  it. 

In  Egypt  the  process  was  somewhat  different.  There 
the  grapes  were  put  into  a  bag ;  then  it  was  twisted,  and 
so  the  liquor  was  squeezed  out.  Wilkinson,  loc.  citat., 
PI.  X,  fig.  3,  facing  p.  152,  where  poles  are  used  turning 

drapery;  and  Fac-Simile  of  the  Sketch  has  some  engravings  derived  from  the 

Book  of  W^ilars  de  Houecort,  edited  by  same    source.    Miniature   del     Terenzio 

Professor  Willis,  Preface.     This  vohxme  della  Bihlioteca  Taticana  lucidate  sopra 

shows  that  they  (artists  of  the  13th  cent-  Vorifiinale.     Similarly,  the  potters  also 

ury)  were  not   deterred  by  pious  preju-  of   tliat    period    copied    tlie   antique    as 

dices  from  copying  the  antique     ...     .  models  ;  a  memoir  on  the  persistence  of 

One  page   (of  De    Honecort's  work)   is  Roman  types  has  been  promised  to  the 

occupied    by   an  uumistakeable    Oreek  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

dressed    in   a  chlamys ;    another  by   a  '  Columella,    xii,    43    ad    fin.      Turn 

drawing  of  a  Eoman  sepulchral  monu-  vinaceorum    pes   bene    prelo    expressus 

ment,  with  figures;  cf.  ouin.  pi.  Ivii  and  proruitur. 

description,    "several   ancient  MSS.    of  -  P/i«'/)  ^Vm>  l^^i^' G:  Unum  sufii- 

Tereiice    represent    slaves    in    this    cos-  cit    torcidum    (lever).     Premuut  aliqui 

tume,"    see    also   pis.   x,    xxv.     Seroux  singulis,  utilius   binis,  licet   magna    sit 

d'Agincourt,    History    of   Art    by    its  vastitas  singulis. 
Monuments,  vol.  iii,  Painting,  pi.  xxxv. 
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in  contrary  directions  ;  and  iig.  No.  140,  woodcut  inter- 
calated in  p.  153,  where  one  end  of  the  bag  is  fixed,  and 
the  other  twisted  by  means  of  a  rod. 

It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  mosaic 
pavement  described  above  belonged  to  some  apartment  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Deae  Matres  or  rather  Matrae  -} 
for  all  the  subjects  relate  to  country  life,  and  these  deities 
had  a  rustic  character,  and  accordingly  were  represented 
with  a  cornucopias  and  basket  of  fruits  for  attributes : 
besides,  votive  inscriptions  in  their  honour  have  been 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Khone,^  and  at  various  places 
in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges  :  Hippolyte  Bazin,  Villes 
Gallo-Romaines,  Vienne  Antique,  1891,  p.  77  seq.^ 

Many  important  inscriptions  are  connected  with  Vienne, 
either  remaining  in  the  place  itself,  or  relating  to  its 
inhabitants.  Amongst  them  those  that  mention  the 
Nautce  lihodanici  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  interesting 


'  De  Vif,  Onomastlcon,  torn,  iv, 
p.  399  sq.,  Non  ravo  .  .  .  iiomon 
decliiiatur  3Iatr(B,  arum,  qiuT  liabcnt  in 
dat.  et  abl  pliir.  turn  3Iairis,  turn  etiaiii 
Matrahus.  Deie  regioiium  et  iirbium 
tiitelares  iu  Britannia,  Germauia  et 
Gallia  quarn  maxima  cultai,  etc.  A  long 
list  of  them  in  alphabetical  order  is  ap- 
pended. Matres  peculiari  titulo  exor- 
natjc. 

Erambach,  Corp.  Inscrr.  Hhenaii  , 
Index,  iv,  Di,  dese  matres,  annanepttv  . 
.  .  vapthise  ;  in  tliis  list  for  p.  169, 
Matres  Treverao  read  149. 

Bruce,  Roman  Wall,  Index,  p.  459, 
Deoe  matres,  p.  462,  Matris  Campestri- 
bus,  etc.  Lapidarinni  Septentrionale, 
Index,  i,  p.  478,  Matres,  dea?  matres,  etc. 
Roach  Smitli,  Illnstrafions  of  Roman 
London,  pp.  33-45  ;  p.  33,  engraving  of 
a  group  of  Bece  3Iatres — three  headless 
figures  now  in  the  Guildhall.  See  ■wood- 
cuts p.  36,  and  Insci'iptions  pp.  41-44. 

-   Corp.  Inscrr.   hat.,  vol.  xii,    Gallia 
Narlonensis,  Nos.  1823-1826  and  1838. 
Xo.  1823. 
matrIs 

ATG.VST 
AEDEM   ET. 

Tabella  marmorea,  nunc  extat  in  Museo. 
The  position  of  jVo.  1824  is  described 
by  Chorier,  p.  260  (267) , "  Dans  le  porchc 
dessous  le  cloclier  de  I'eglise  St.  Pierre  ii 
la  main  droite  apjiliquee  a  la  muraille." 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Museum.     No.  1826  is  now  at  Lyons, 


Chorier,  p.  134  (140),  who  here  gives 
some  account  of  this  cult.  In  No.  1838 
we  find  these  goddesses  under  another 
name,  SANCTIS  VIRGINIBVS,  ibid., 
p.  167  (182,  VIRSINIDVS). 

C.I.L.,  vol.  citat.,  p.  221,  §  xv,  con- 
tains a  notice  of  this  author,  Optirae 
de  antiquis  monu  mentis  describendis 
meritus  est  Nicolaus  Chorier,  advo- 
catus  Gratianopolitanus  (natus  Vienmu 
a.  1612,  mortuus  Gratianopoli  [Grenoble] 
a.  1692)  .  .  .  libro  inscripto  Me- 
cherches  sur  les  Ant Iqti ties  de  la  Tllle  de 
J'ienne.  Novam  ac  pleniorem  .  .  . 
editionem  .  .  .a.  1828  curavit 
Nicolaus  Cochard  (1763-1834).  §  xvi, 
Spon  et  in  Miscellaneis  et  in  libro  in- 
scripto Recherche  des  antiquites  et 
curiosites  de  la  ville  de  Lyon  Vien- 
nenses,  quae  post  Chorierum  reperta; 
apud  eum  non,  leguntur,  de  visu  edidit. 
■'  This  Mosaic  has  been  deposited  in 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  visitor  can 
see  it  without  ditficulty,  as  it  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  hall  on  the  rez-de 
chaussee,  on  his  right  hand  as  he  enters 
the  Pavilion  Denon.  Mons.  De  Ville- 
fosse,  in  a  letter  dated  15th  August, 
1894,  informs  me  that  it  has  been 
installed  there  for  two  years.  "  EUe  se 
trouve  dans  la  salle  des  prisonniers 
barbares  au-dessous  du  grand  escalier 
du  Musee.  Une  tres  belle  photographic 
en  a  ete  executee  par  M.  Braun, 
photographe  du  Musee  du  Louvre." 
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to  lis  as  a  pre-eminently  commercial  people,  Only  one 
example  can  be  given  here  ; — 

L  .  IIELVIO  .  L  .  FILIO 
VOLTIN  .  FRVGI 
CVRATORI  .  NAV 
lARVM  .  BIS  .  II  VIR 
5  VIENNENSIVxM 

PATRONO  .  RHO 
DAXIC  .  ET  .  ARAR 
8  X  .   RHOD  .  ET  ARAr 

I .  d  .  d  .  n  .  rliod  .  et  arar. 

Translation. 

In  honour  of  Lucius  Helvius  Frugi,  son  of  Lucius,  of  the 
Voltinian  tribe,  manager  for  the  second  time  and  patron 
of  the  Navigation  Company,  Duumvir  of  the  Viennese, 
erected  by  the  navigators  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  The 
site  was  granted  by  the  Company.^ 

The  inscription  was  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue,  which,  as  often  happens,  no  longer  exists.-  With 
it  we  may  compare  the  Catalogue  Sommaire  des  Musees 
de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  p.  116  seq.  Musee  fipigraphique  11°, 
Inscriptions  relatives  aux  Corporations  Marchandes, 
Nos.  164-170,  esp.  165:  all  these  belong  to  the  hateliers 
of  these  two  rivers. 

Helvius  here  is  the  name  of  an  individual ;  in  Caesar, 
De  Bella  Gallico^  of  a  tribe  whose  geographical  position 
he  defines  accurately.  Their  country,  he  says,  bordered 
on  that  of  the  Arverni  (Auvergne),  and  was  separated 
from  it  by  Mons  Cehenna  (the  Cevennes),  the  passage  over 
which  was  one  of  Cossar's  most  memorable  achievements, 
because  it  was  effected  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the 

^  C.I.L.    Tol.  xii  No.  2438.     N  here  The  name  Vol uclnie uses  still  survives 

stands   for   naiifcB.'  In   another  monu-  in  the  plain  called  la   Velieude :  Bazin, 

inent  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Isere  oP;  citat.,  pp.  104,  105,  Text  and  Notes. 

instead   of    naufa    or    navicularii    we  "  Juvenal  refers  to  such  inscriiJtions, 

have    ratiarli,   because    this    river    on  '^'«'-  ij  129-131. 

account  of  its  irregular  course  was  more  Atcjue  triumphalcs,  inter  quas  ausus 

easily  navigated  by  raits  (rates).  habere. 

CCAESAEE  AYG  Nescio  quis   titulos   -Egyptius  atque 

germanico  Arabarches, 

IMP  .  PONT  MAX  Cujus  ad  effigiem  non  tantum  meiere 

TBIB  .  POTEST  .  COS,  p.  C.  37.  ^^s  est, 

KATiAKi  where  there  is  an  ellipse  of  statu ce. 
VOLVDNiENSES 
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snow  lay  on  the  ground  six  feet  deep :  lib.  YII, 
CO.  7,  8.1 

The  best  known  instance  of  Friigi,  which  is  an  indeclin- 
able adjective  meaning  virtuous,  in  connection  with 
proper  names,  occurs  in  the  distinguished  family  of  the 
Pisos,  second  only  to  the  imperial  house,  some  of  whom 
had  it  as  an  afjuoiuen.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  Tusculan  Disjmtations,  III,  20,  a  contemporary  of 
the  Gracchi  ;^  his  descendant,  Cains  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi,  married  the  orator's  daughter,  Tullia.  The  names 
derived  from,  pinso,  to  grind  (corn)  Sindfrux,  frugis,  fruits 
of  the  earth,  obviously  have  a  relation  to  agriculture,  and 
show  the  esteem  in  which  that  occupation  was  held.  Cf. 
id.,  De  Officiis,  I,  42,  §  151.^ 

The  Voltinian  was  one  of  the  rustic  tribes  of  ancient 
Eome,  and,  as  they  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
Niebuhr,  will  be  found  last  in  the  series :  Eoman  History, 
English  Translation,  Vol.  I,  pp.  405-432,  The  Common- 
alty and  the  Plebeian  Tribes,  esp.  p.  4)9,  note  977.  In 
the  Oration  pro  Plancio,  cc.  XVI,  XVII,  §§  38,  43,  Cicero 
says  that  his  client  was  accused  of  bribing  the  Voltinians.* 

^  Loe.  citat.,  disciissa  uire  sex  in  alti-  surname,  because    he   advised   tlie   be- 

tndinem  pedum  atque  ita  viis  patefactis,  sieoied  Romans  to  throw  loaves  into  tlie 

summo  militum  labore  ad  fines  Arver-  Gallic  camp,  and  thus  lead  tlie  enemy 

norum  pervenit.     The   Hclvii  must,  of  to   suppose   that    they    could    not    be 

course,  be  distinguished  from  the  Hel-  starved  out :    Ovid,  Fasti,  vi,  349-394-, 

retii,      modern      Switzerland.       Strabo  esp.  the  last  two  verses, 
places    this  nation    ('EAouoi)   in    Aqui-  Posse  fame  vincispesexcidit :  Hoste 

tania,  p.  190,  lib.  IV,  cap.  ii,  §  2,  Td  Se  rejjulso 

fxiTcii,v   TOO    Fapovva   kiu    tov    AtiyripoQ  Candida  Pistori  ponitur  ara  Jovi. 

tdi'71    Tu  TrpocTKiifjiiva  ro'i'c    'AKoviravolq  Comp.    the    analogous    names    Fabius, 

iOTiv  'EAoiio/  ^iv   dnb  tov  'VoSai'ov   ti'iv  from  faha  a  bean,  Lentnlus,  from  lens, 

apx>)v  txoi'Tii;,OvtWuioi  Si  fJirarovTovc,  lentil:   Cicero,  probably    from    cicer,  a 

He  calls  the  Cevennes  To  K'i^i^uvov  opoc;  kind  of  pulse  :  Cicero,  loc.   citat.,   Oni- 

or  >/  Kfyujusi';/.  nium  autem  rerum,  ex    quibus    aliquid 

-  L.    Calpnrnius    Piso    Frugi,  consul  acquiritur,   nihil   est  agricultura  melius, 

B.C.  133,  opposed   the  law  of  C.    Grac-  nihil  nberius,  nihil  didcius,  nihil  homine 

chus     concerning    the    distribution    of  libero  dignius.  Ji/f/.,  in  the  same  section 

corn.       Cicero,      I.e.,    Piso    ille    Frugi  he  draws  a  distinction  between  wholesale 

semper      contra    legem    frumentariam  and  retail   trade,  similar  to  that  which 

dixerat :  is,  lege  lata,  Consularis  ad  fru-  prevails    now  amongst  ourselves:  Mer- 

mentumaccipiendumvenerat.    Animad-  catura    autem,    si    tenuis    est,    sordida 

vertit    Gracchus    in    concione    Pisoneni  putanda    est  ;     sin    magna    et    copiosa, 

stantem  :  quserit  audiente  pop.  Romano,  multa  undique  apportaus  multisque  sine 

qui  sibi  constet,  cum  ea  lege  frumentum  vanitate  impertiens,  non  est  admodum 

petat,    quam    dissuaserit.         "  Nolim,"  vituperanda. 

inqiiit,  "  mea  bona,  Gracche,  tibi  viritim  ■*  Cap.    XVI,    §    38,    five   tribes    are 

dividei-e    libeat;    sed   si  facias,  partem  mentioned.  At  Voltiniam:    lubet  enim 

petam."  tibi    nescio    quid    etiam    de    ilia    tribu 

■*  Similarly  from    the  same  root    we  criminari — banc    igitur  ipsam    cur    non 

have  j9i5^or  (^baker).      Jupiter  had  this  edidisti  ?     Quid  Plancio  cum  Lemonia  .^ 
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It  is  evident  that  Nanta  cannot  here  mean  a  sailor,  as 
it  usually  does,  but  is  equivalent  to  cwercitar,  i.e.  qui  naveni 
exercet,  one  who  owns  or  hires  a  ship.  For  this  word 
SmitJis  Latin  JHcfionani  is  defective,  and  neither  Forcel- 
lini  nor  his  recent  editor  De  Vit  throws  any  Hght  on  the 
subject.  They  translate  nauta  by  marinaio,  barcaiuolo. 
In  this  inscription  it  corresponds  more  nearly  with  the 
Greek  efjuropof;  [iiiercatur),  one  who  made  trading  voyages. 

If  we  turn  from  words  to  things,  we  shall  find  illustra- 
tions of  the  navio'ation  of  rivers  in  the  monuments 
preserved  at  Treves  and  Mayence.  The  Museum  of  the 
former  city  contains  blocks  of  sandstone  carved  to  repre  - 
sent  two  boats  laden  with  wine-casks.  They  were  found 
at  Neumagen  [Noviotnagus)  on  the  Moselle,  and  are 
described  in  the  Archceol.  Journ.,  Vol.  XLVI,  pp.  223-225, 
and  more  fully  by  Dr.  F.  Hettner  in  the  liheinisches 
Museum  fiir  Philologie,  New  Series,  Vol.  XXXVI, 
pp.  455-457,  with  Photograph  [LichtdrucJc)}  The  other 
object  to  which  I  refer  is  the  monument  of  Blussus,  found 
in  1848  at  Weisenau,  South  of  Mayence,  noticed  also  in 
the  Archceol.  Jouni.,  loc.  citat.;  he  is  called  navTa,  and 
was  a  wealthy  man,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  jewellery 
and  gay  costume  of  his  wife,  who  is  figured  on  the  same 
stone  along  with  him.  Details  are  given  with  great  ac- 
curacy in  a  Catalogue  entitled,  "Die  romischenlnschriften 
und  Steinsculpturen  des  Museums  der  Stadt  Mainz  zusam- 
mengestellt  von  Dr.  phil.  Jacob  Becker,  1875,"  p.  76,  seq., 
No.  232  ;  here  nmita  is  properly  translated  by  Schiffer. 
Mr.  Eoacli  Smith,  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  II,  pp,  124- 
126,  renders  this  word  b}^  sailor,  and  afterwards  says  that 
Blossus  was  an  owner  of  trading  vessels  on  the  Ehine,  so 
that  his  account  contradicts  itself." 


quid  cum  Ufentina  ?  quid  cum  Crustu-  the    title    page,     mit    Ausschluss    der 

miua  ?  nam  Ma;ciam,  non  quae  judicaret,  Keumagener  Moiiumente. 
sed  quae  rejiceretur,  esse  voluisti.  C.I.L.,  '  Besides  the  tei-ms   navicularii  and 

vol.  xii,  p.  Iil9,  Tribus  Viennensium  est  ratiaril   already    mentioned,    we     also 

Voltinia  in  permultis  titulis  et  Vieniien-  meet  in  Inscriptions  with   lintrarii  and 

sibus  et  exteris  militiim  Vienna  oriund-  leninicidaril     (bargemen)  ;    the     latter 

orum  obvia.  comes  from  lenunculus  (navispiscatoria), 

^  The  reader  might  naturally  expect  a  corruption  of  leinhunctdus,  diminutive 

to  find  an  account  of  tliese   remains  in  of    lembus,    though    other    derivations 

Dr.    Felix    Hettner's    interesting    work  liave  been  proposed,  viz.,  from  lene,  i.e., 

Die     Homischen     SteiiidenAiiia/er     des  parvum,  and  \i]vi},  lacus  pra?li  vinarii. 

Prorinzialmuseums  zu  Trier,  but    they  The   word  occurs    in    Tacitus,    Annals, 

are  altogether  omitted,  as  is  stated  on  xiv,   5,     extr.,   where   he    relates    how 
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A  monument  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  inscribed  iii  rad. 
Triremis  Rad(ians),  is  interesting,  but  not  so  suitable  for 
our  present  purpose,  because  it  relates  to  a  ship  of  war  : 
see  V.-J.  Vaillant,  Classis  Britannica,  p.  320  seq. 

K,line  8  supra,is  a  good  example  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  student  of  Eoman  epigraphy  has  to  encounter.  In  Ger- 
rard's  Siglarium  this  letter  is  said  to  be  used  as  an  abbre- 
viation with  64  significations,^  The  two  rivers  in  our 
inscription  would  require  diflerent  methods  of  navigation, 
as  the  Ehone,  which  descends  from  the  Alps,  flows  with  a 
very  rapid  stream,  while  the  Saune  {Avar)  is  so  sluggish 
that  one  can  scarcely  discern  the  direction  of  its  current : 
Ccesar,  De  Bello  Gallico^  I,  12,  incredibili  lenitate,  itaut 
oculis  in  utram  imrtem  Jiuat  judicari  non  possit. 

On  this  route  the  traffic  must  have  been  enormous,  as 
by  it  corn,  cloth,  woollen  fabrics  and  salted  provisions 
were  exported  from  Gaul  to  Italy ;  oil,  wine  and  marble 
were  imported  from  the  South.  Hence  the  curator  of 
the  Nautce  Rhodanici  doubtless  occupied  a  commercial 
position  like  that  of  a  director  of  a  shipping  company 
in  modern  times. ^      But  Vienne  Avas  also  a  station  for 

Agrippina  escaped  from  being  drowned  SECVNDO      VTRICVLARrO      COR 

at  sea,  as  Nero  L.ad  contrived  for  her  ;  C.I. P. A.     {Corporis  Colonim  JuI'kz  PIcb 

nando,    deinde    occursu    lenunciilorinn  Arelatls)       .      .      .      ITEM    NAVT  . 

Lucrinum    in    lacum    vccta,  villie    suae  DRVENTIOR    CORPOR     {nauiarum 

infertur.       See    Orelli,  Inscrr.  Lat.,  vol.  Druentiorum    corporato)  ;     so    that   in 

II,  Nos.  3248,  4054,  4104.     In  the  last  both   cases    utricularlus    is    connected 

example  we  meet  with  PLEROMARI-  not  with  music  but  navigation. 

ORVM,    which    seems    to    be    a    liira^  The    autliorities   do    not    altogether 

Xtyofxivov.    Visconti  gives  the  following  agree   in    their   interpretation    of    this 

explanation,     "I      Pleromarj    doveauo  word.     Forcellini,  s.v.  (I)  qui  cymbis  in 

formare  come    suol   dirsi    I'equipaggio  modum  utriculifaetis  navigat  in  fliimin- 

delle  navi  da  guerra,  in  opposizione  de'  ibus ;       (2)    Tidetur     esse     liujusmodi 

Lenuncularj  c\\e  servivano  nelle  minoi'i  navium  faber.     De  T-^^^jS.v.,  qui  utricu- 

barche  da  trasporto."  los,     seu     utres     intlatos    ratibus     ita 

Smith's  Latin   Dicfionarii,  3rd   edi-  subjiciebant,    ut    liorum    ope    Humina 

tion,  translates  Utricularlus  by  "  a  bag-  transnare  possent. 

piper "      (Grtece     aa Kav\r]iS)     with      a  '   C  has   even   more    meanings,  viz., 

reference  to  Suetonius,  chap.  54,  voverat  80  ;  v.  G-errard,  initial  C  in  its  alpha- 

(Nero)     .     .     .     proditurum   se   partus  betical  place. 

victoria?    ludis     etiam    hydraulam,    et  -  Eazin,  op.  citat.,  p.   104,   §   1,  Au 

clioraulam,  et  utricularium,  where  there  nombre    des    plus    riches    corporations 

is   clearly  an  allusion   to  some  musical  lyonnaises  se  placjaient  les  Nautm  Rho- 

instrument.       The    next    reference    is  danici,  qui  jouissaient  d'une  considera- 

"  Inscr.  OrelL,  No.  4119  sq."    No.  4119  tiou  en  rapport  avec  leur  grande  for- 

is    COLLE     •     VTRI    •    CAB    •     L    •  tune,  &c.     Ibid.,  Lyon  Antique,  Deux- 

VALE  •  SVCCES,  in  tessera  Cabellici  ienie   Pai'tie,    Chapitre   deuxieme,    Les 

(Cavaillon)    reperta.      Donati    remarks  Corporations   Lyonnaises,    Associations 

that  xitricularii  are  equivalent  to  nautce  Commerciales,    pp.    255-257,    SPLEN- 

utrihus  utentes.'    In  No.  4120  we  have  DISSIMVS  ORDO.    Many  inscriptions 

the     following     words      L    •    IVLIO  are  cited  in  note  2,  p.  255. 
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the  Imperial  Navy,  as  we  read  in  the  Notitia  Occidentis, 
Prcefectus  classis  Jluminis  RJiodani,  Viennae  sive  Arelati} 
See  Ferrero,  L'Ordinainento  delle  Armate  Romane,  1878, 
p.  192  8cq.,  Annate  dei  laghi  e  dei  fiuini  dell'  Italia  e  della 
Gallia  al  tempo  della  Notitia  Dignitatum,^ 

The  two  following  inscriptions  relate  to  deities  that 
occur  frequently  amongst  our  own  Eomano-British 
antiquities : — 

MATIIIS 

MITHRES 

see.  XL.  VI 

AD    TVll. 

L.  XIIIP  A.  VI 

Pound  at  AUondaz. 

Dedicated  to  the  mothers  by  Mithres,  steward  of  the 
Company  that  farmed  the  tax  of  2^  per  cent.,  at  Tournon. 
Length  13  feet,  heic^ht  6  feet. 

In  Bazin's  Vienne  Antique^  p.  77,  there  is  a  typo- 
graphical error,  line  3,  VII  for  YI,  which  would  make 
the  clause  unintelligible ;  VI  is  equivalent  to  villicus. 
TVR  may  be  an  abbreviation  for  Turnonem,  hodie 
.Tournon,  on  the  Ehone  between  Vienne  and  Valence, 
but  nearer  the  latter,  vide  Murray's  Handbook  for  France, 
map  of  the  river  from  Lyons  to  the  sea.  Mommsen 
explains  TVii  as  meaning  Turrim,  and  expands  the  last 
line  thus,  l(oco)  XIII  p(er)  a(nnos)  VI,  referring  the 
former  numeral  to  the  position  which  the  steward  held 
in  the  household  of  the  company  ;  but  Hirschfeld  con- 


1  Edit.  Bocking,  cap.  xl,  p.  118* 
[§  ii]  [A].  In  proTinciil  Gallia  Kipar- 
engi  ;  Annotatio  1012-1014.* 

-  See  De  Vit's  edition  of  Forcellini's 
Lexico7i,  vol.  i,  immediately  after  the 
Preface,  Index  Scriptorum  Latinoriun, 
p.  cxciii  sq.,  s.v.,  Notitia  Diguitatum 
(of  the  5th  century),  pariini  certte 
setatis,  quae  tamen  sub  Theodosio 
Juniore  statuitur.  A  notice  of  the 
recent  editions  is  subjoined.  Then 
follow  Notitia  Galliarum,  Provinciarum 
et  civitatum  Africa?,  Urbis  (scil.  Eoma?) 
et    Urbis    Ccustantinopolitana>.       This 


Index  supplies  much  bibliographical 
information,  especially  concerning 
modern  publications  by  scholars  in 
diiferent  countries,  and  thus  forms  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  Forcellini's 
great  work.  Sir  E.  H.  Bunbury, 
Misiorif  of  Aiicient  Geograpliy,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  698-700,  gives  a  general  account  of 
the  Notitia,  p.  698.  "It  contains  a 
review  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was 
dra^^n  up,  after  the  subdivision  of  them 
which  had  taken  place  under  Diocletian 
and  Coustantine." 
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siders  the  interpretation  to  be  uncertain:  Corp.  Inscrr. 
Lat.,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2348.^ 

MATRIS 
NEMETIALI 
LVCRETIA.  Q 
LIB  I  VM. 

Pound  at  Grenoble.     Hirscbfeld,  No.  2221. 
Dedicated  to  the  mothers  presiding   over  forests   by 
Lucretia,  freedwoman  of  Quintus. 


^  SOC  •  XL  should  be  expanded  So- 
cietatis  quadragesimse  (soil,  partis).  I 
have  copied  the  inscription  from  Bazin  ; 
it  is  given  as  follows  by  Hirschfeld,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  more  correctly. 


V.  and  b.  are  only  marks  of  punctuation  : 
see  C.  I.  L.,  vol.  xii,  No.  2348.  cap. 
xxxviii,  —  Title  —  Inter  Gratianopolim 
(Grenoble)  et  Ceutronum  fines  (sic 
Hirschfeld)  :  Strabo,  p.  205,  lib.  iv, 
c.  vi,  §  7,  'H  £i  5ra  KevTpwvwv  SvfffMiKw- 
Tspa :  Caesar,  Sell.  Gall,  i,  10,  qua 
proximum  iter  in  ulteriorem  Gralliam 
per  Alpes  erat,  cum  his  quinque  legioni- 
bus  ire  contendit.  Ibi  Centrones,  et 
Graioceli,  et  Caturiges,  locis  supei'iori- 
bus  occvipatis,  itinere  exercitum  pro- 
hibere  conantur.  Thus  Caesar  and 
Strabo  have  Centrones,  but  Pape  gives 
both  forms  of  the  name;  Worterhuch 
der  Griechisclien  Eigennamen  s.v., 
KiVTpwviq,  pi.,  Alpenvolk  in  Gallia 
Narbonn.     .     .     .      {Plin.  xxxiv,  2,  §  3. 

Centrones  v.l.  Centrones),  cf.  edit. 
Sillig,  loc.  citaf,  Adnotatio  critica. 

The  station  Ad  Publicanos  seems  to 
have  been  near  the  bovmdary  between 
the  Viennenses  and  the  Centrones, 
marked  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana, 
Segmentum  ii.  A,  and  in  the  Itinerarium 
Antonini,  p.  346  edit.  Wesseling,  on  the 
road    from     Mediolanum    (Milan)     to 


Vienna  (Vienne)  ;  it  vras  also  called 
Quadragesima.  Here,  in  all  probability, 
tolls  on  merchandise  were  collected 
(jjorforia) ;  and  such  dues  were  levied 
in  Gaul  even  befoi*e  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, as  we  infer  from  Strabo,  p.  190, 
lib.  iv,  cap.  ii,  §  1,  ftovor  yap  ci)  to 
Twv  Birovpiywv  rovTwy  tOi'og  ti'  Tolg 
' AKoviravolg  aAAo^i'Aoi'  'tSpvrai,  Kal  oil 
avvTfXti  aiiToiQ.  Comp.  Pons  ^rarius 
on  the  road  between  Nemausus  (Nimes) 
and  Arelate  (Aries).  Digest,  19,  tit. 
2,  s.  60,  §  8,  id  (vehiculum)  quum 
pontem  transiret,  redemptor  ejus 
pontis  portorium  ab  eo  exigebat.  See 
Smith's  Did.  of  Greek  and  Homan 
Geograjiliy ,  Publicanos,  Ad. 

The  tax  of  2\  per  cent,  mentioned  in 
our  Inscription  also  occurs  on  the 
copper  coins  of  Galba.  Cohen,  Med- 
allies  Imperiales.  vol.  i,  p.  237,  No. 
178,  Rev.  QVADRAGENSVMA  RE- 
MISSA  •  S.  C.  ;  No.  179,  Rev.  QVAD- 
RAGENS  •  REMISS^.  Cf.  No.  246, 
Rev.  XXXX  REMISSA.  S.  C.  Eck- 
hel,  Doct.  Num.  Vet.,  vol.  vi,  p.  296, 
who  quotes  Suetonius,  Vespasianus, 
c.  16,  omissa  sub  Galba  vectigalia 
revocasse ;  and  Aristophanes, 
'E/c/cA/jfTin^ouffot  (Concionantes),  v.  824 

,sq-, 
raKavT  taiaOai  invTaKoaia  rii  itoKti 
TriQ     TfTrapaKooTr/c,    »/»'     tTropia'    Eii- 

piTTilriQ. 
In  Tacitus,  Atuials,  xiii,  51,  we  read 
Manet  tamen  abolitio  quadragesimse 
quinquagesimseque,  et  quae  alia  ex- 
actionibus  illicitis  nomina  publicani 
invenerant.  The  reference  in  this 
passage  is  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  ~jy 
of  the  value  of  the  property  about 
which  there  was  a  law-suit — non  mer- 
cium  transvectarum  .  .  .  sed  litium, 
de  qua  xl.  Suet.  Caligula  c.  40.  V. 
Interpretes,  Tacitus,  loc.  citat. 

2    E 
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NemetlaUs  does  not  appear  in  De  Vit's  Edition  of 
Forcellini's  Lexicon  and  Glossary,  nor  have  I  met  with 
the  word  elsewhere ;  but  it  can  hardly  have  any  other 
meaning  than  that  assigned  to  it  above,  lib  evidently 
stands  lor  Liberta.^  Grenoble  is  only  a  modilication  of 
Gratianopolis,  so  called  from  the  Emperor  Gratian ;  its 
suburb  St.  Laurent  occupies  the  site  of  Cularo,  the 
original  Gaulish  town,  mentioned  by  Plancus  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero." 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  both  the  foregoing  in- 
scriptions we  have  matius,  dative  plural,  instead  of 
MATRiBVS  of  the  third  declension.  De  Vit  in  his  Ono- 
masticon,  s.v.  Matres,  says  that  JIatrae,  arwn  is  a  form 
frequently  used  for  the  name  of  the  tutelary  goddesses 
who  protected  cantons,  districts,  villages  and  estates — 
so  the  Corpus  supplies  example  not  only  of  Matris  but 
also  of  Matrahus. 

These  deities  had  a  marble  temple  at  Vienne,  in  the 
quarter    of    Ste.    Colombe,^  and  votive    inscriptions    in 


^  In  tlie  Corp.  Insert.  Lat.,  vol.  xi, 
No.  2221,  Cippus,  litteris  malis,  the 
second  line  is  given  thus,  NEMETIAAl 
b  ?  LIB  as  an  abbreviation  might 
signify  Libius,  i.e.,  Livius,  libens, 
liberalitas,  libertus,  &c.,  but  the 
meaning  here  must  be  liberta,  on 
account  of  the  female  name  Lucretia 
preceding. 

2  Cicero,  Ad  FaviUiares,  X,  23,  §  7, 
viii  Idus  Jun.  Cularone,  ex  finibus 
Allobrogum — the  date  of  the  letter. 
The  2nd  edition  of  Orelli's  Cicero, 
revised  by  Orelli  and  Baiter,  has  in  the 
Annotatio  critica  the  various  readings 
Cuiarone  and  Civarone.  This  place  is 
marked  Culabone,  a  corrupted  form,  in 
the  Table  of  Peutinger,  Seginentum  ii, 
A,  and  north-enst  of  Vigenna  (sic), 
whereas  it  sliould  be  south-east.  The 
words  MVRIS  CVLARONENSIBVS 
in  two  inscriptions,  together  with  the 
names  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  on 
gates  at  Grenoble,  show  that  the  city 
was  called  CVLARO  when  they 
reigned.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
Gratianopolis,  from  the  Emj^eror 
Gratian,  superseded  the  old  appellation ; 
and  it  frequently  occurs  in  later  writers. 
I  give  one  example,  Augustine,  De 
Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xxi,  cap.  vii,  de  fonte 
illo,  ubi  faces  exstinguuntur  ardentes  et 
accenduntur  exstinctse     .     .     .    Et   il- 


ium quidem  foutem  non  inveni,  qui  in 
Epiro  vidisse  se  dicerent,  sed  qui  in 
Gallia  siniilem  nossent  non  longe  a 
Gratianopoli  civitate.  Hirsehfeld  de- 
votes a  whole  folio  page  to  these  in- 
scriptions and  remarks  ujjon  them,  Op. 
citat. ;  xii,  279,  No.  2229. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus  was  governor  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  when  he  wrote  the 
epistle  cited  above.  In  an  age  that 
presents  many  examples  of  political 
dishonesty,  he  is  pre-eminently  notori- 
ous for  his  frequent  tergiversation.  As 
lie  founded  Eaurica  (Augst.  Canton 
Basle),  I  have  noticed  his  character 
and  career  in  my  Paper  on  the  Anti- 
quities of  Switzerland,  Archceol.  Journ., 
vol.  xlii,  p.  176  sq.,  text  and  notes.  I 
have  thei-e  corrected  Milman's  mis- 
interpretation of  VII  VIE  EPVLON, 
words  which  are  still  legible  on  the 
Tomb  of  Plancus  at  Gaeta. 

^  Bazin,  p.  78.  The  recent  dis- 
covery in  the  same  district  of  a  mosaic 
representing  agricultural  labours  har- 
monizes with  the  erection  of  a  Temple 
to  these  rural  goddesses.  This  author, 
loc.  citat.,  gives  another  inscription, 
from  Aoste, 

MATRIS  AVG    EX  STIPE  ANNVA 
•  S  •  XXXV  ET  D  •  •  • 

From  the  small  amount  here  men- 
tioned, 35  denarii  =  about  25  shillings,  it 
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their  honour  have  been  discovered  at  many  places  within 
the  territory  of  the  colony  ;  but  their  worship  was  far 
more  prevalent  amonij;  the  northern  nations.  Accord- 
infjly  memorials  of  them  abound  in  our  own  country, 
and  especially  in  Germany.  For  the  former  the  works 
of  Dr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Eoach  Smith  may  be  consulted, 
for  the  latter  Brambach's  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Rhenan- 
aruni  (see  preceding  notes).  But  we  need  not  leave  our 
own  London  in  search  of  illustrations.  The  Guildhall 
Lil^rary  contains  a  fragment  of  a  group  of  the  Deae 
Matres,  found  in  Hart  Street,  Crutched  Friars,  among 
Roman  ruins ;  they  are  represented  as  three  seated 
figures  holding  baskets  of  fruit  in  their  laps. 

D.  D.  FLAMINICA.  VIENNAE 

TEGVLAS    AENEAS.  AVRATAS 

CVM.  CARPVSCVLIS.  ET 

VESTITVRIS.  BASIVM.    ET.   SIGNA 

CASTOIUS.  ET  POLLVCIS.  CVM  EQVIS 

ET.    SIGNA.    HERCVLIS.  ET.  MERCVRI 

D  S  D^ 

A   Flaminica^    of  Vienne,  appointed  by    a  decree    of 


is  conjectured  that  thi3  money  was  ap-  authorities,    ancient   and    modern,    are 

plied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  temple.  cited. 

Tliis  mosaic,    described    above,    has    a  The  Flamen    was  perhaps   so  called 

different  title  in   M.   Georges   Lafaye's  from  jilamen    (Inscr.    Gruter,    p.  227, 

memoir  upon  it  in  the  Revue  Archeolo-  n.  G),    Jiliiin  being  the    fillet    of    wool 

f/ique  1892,  Troisieme  Serie,  tome  xix,  worn    round  his    head,   which    is    the 

pp.  322-347,  viz.,  De  Saint-Romain-en-  explanation  given  by  Varro  and  Festus. 

(Gal  Rhone),  instead  of  Sainte  Colombe.  J^arro  de  Lingua  Latina,  v.  15  :  Festus 

'  D.S.D.  means  De  suo  dedit.     The  apud  Paul.  Diac,  p.  87  (65)  edit.  K.  O. 

last  D  in    this  abbreviation  sometimes  Miiller,  Flamen  Dialis  dictus,  quod  filo 

stands  for  some  j^art  of  the  verbs  dono  assidue    veletur  ;     indeque    appellatur 

or  dedico  :    v.  Gerrard,  Siglarium  Ro-  flamen,  quasi  filamen.    He  was  a  priest 

manum.      Similarly    D.    S.    P.    D.    =  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  particular 

De  sua  pecutiia   dedit,  Orelli,  Collectio  deity.     At  Rome  there  were  fifteen,  and 

Inscrr.,    Lat.,    vol.  ii.,    p.     457    sq.    I,  the   Flamen   dialis,    i.e.,    the    priest   of 

Index  Notarum.  Jupiter,  took  precedence  over  the  rest. 

'  With    this    Inscription    we     may  His    title    reminds     us    of     Diespiter, 

compare  one  found  at  Audi,  Departe-  Horace,  Odes,  i,  34,  5, 

ment  de  Gers,  in  honour  of  Gains  An-  Diespiter, 

tistius    Severus,    Flamen  :    see    Congres  Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 

Scientifique  de  France,    1873.    Trente-  Plerumque. 

neuvieme  Session  a  Pau,  Tome  Second,  Comp.  Ztvg  Aioq  ;  and  Diana,  goddess 

pp.   175-178.     Meraoire   de  M.   I'Abbe  of  light. 

Caneto,   accompanied   by    a   good    en-  Fiaminica  is  the  Flamen's  wife.     She 

graving,  pi.  li  in  the  same  vol. :  and  my  attended  sacrifices,  as  appears  from  Ovid, 

Paper  on  Antiquities  in  the  South-West  Fasti,  ii,  27, 

of    France,     Archceol.     Journ.,     1879,  Ipse  ego  Flaminicam  poscentem  feb- 

Tol,    xxxvi,    p.    Ii    sq.,    where    many  ruavidi: 

E    2 
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the  Deciirious,  presented  out  of  her  own  money  tlie  gilt 
bronze  tiles*  with  the  iintelixes  on  the  ridges  and  the 
veneer  of  pedestals,  and  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
with  their  horses,  and  statues  of  Hercules  and  Mercury. 

Of  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  Museum  at  Vienne  this  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  interpretation  it  has  led  to  more  discussion  than  any 
other.  I  have  reproduced  for  the  most  part  M.  Bazin's 
translations,  but  further  investigation  seems  necessary. 

In  the  first  line  he  has  omitted  the  letters  d.  d.,  which 
may  mean  decreto  decurionuni  ;  som.e,  however,  have 
supposed  that  they  are  an  abbreviation  of  the  Flaminica's 
name,  unknown  to  us.  M.  Auo-uste  Allmer,  a  i^reat 
authority  for  the  inscriptions  at  Vienne,  renders  carpus- 
culi  by  palmettes  (palm-leaves) ;  M.  Leon  Palustre,  who 
presided  over  the  Congress  held  in  1879,  explains  the 
word  differently.^  He  derives  it  from  the  Greek 
Kapnos,  comparing  it  with  encarpa,  garlands  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  hence  infers  that  it  means  a  series  of 
curves,  which  at  their  junction  had  some  ornament  that 
in  form  might  resemble  a  pear.^  The  carpuscidi^  he 
says,  were  antefixes  with  double  faces,  which  at  the 
same  time  decorated  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  served 
to  connect  the  tiles  on  its  opposite  slopes. 

Februa  poscenti  pinea  Tirga  data  est.  cylindrical ;    v.    Rich,    s.v.,    with    en- 

For    these    offices  one    of    the    most  gravings ;    they    were    arranged     sinii- 

important   passages   is  Tacitus,   Atuials  larly  to  those  now  used  in  Italy,  which 

iv,    16.     Sub   idem   tempus   de    flamine  every  traveller   must  have  noticed,  and 

Diali    in     locum    Serrii    Maluginensis  were  generally  made  of  baked  clay,  but 

defuncti    legendo,    simul  roganda  nova  sometimes    of    marble,    when    a    more 

lege  disseruit  Caesar     .     .     .     lata  lex  costly  material  was  required.     C'f.  omn. 

qua  flamiuica  Dialis  sacrorum  causa  in  Livy,   lib.  xlii,  cap.   iii,  jEdes  Fortune 

potestate    viri,    cetera    promisco    (sic)  Equestris,    Tegulse   marmoi'ese   ex  a^de 

feminarum    jure    ageret.     Vide    inter-  Junonis     Lacinia?     detractae.       Kelata? 

pretes.  jussu  Senatus.     The  censor,  Q,.  Fulvius 

In  elucidating  this  subject   Inscrip-  Flaccus,    attempted     to     despoil     the 

tions   come   to  our   aid.     That  on  tlie  Temple  of    Juno    in    Eruttii ;    v.    the 

tomb    of    P.    Scipio    Africanus     (filius  Article   Tegula  in  the  Diet,  of  Antiqq., 

Africani   majoris,   pater  adoptivus  mi-  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Yates, 

noi'is)  begins  thus  : —  -   Conqres  Archeologique  de   France, 

QV^EI    APICEM    INSIONE  DIALIS  xlvi-^  Session,  i  Vienne,  pp.  19G-201. 

FLAMINIS  GESSISTEI.  ^  Encarpa     (iyKop-Ka)    are     festoons,. 

Versus    sunt    Saturnii.     Labruzzi,    Via  "  florum  frondiumque  et   pouiorum  im- 

Appia  Illustrata  ;     Orelli,    vol.    i,    No.  plexus,"    Forcellini,     such    as    we    see 

558 ;     ihid,   cap.    v.,   Res    Sacraj,    §     5,  adorning    the     exterior     of    our    own 

Flamines,  Nos.  2207-2224,  esp.   220S ;  Metropolitan  Cathedral.  Yitruvius,  lib. 

§  6,  Flaminicae,  Nos.  2225-2232.  iv,  cap.  i,   et  cymatiis  et   encarpis  pro 

^  The    Roman     tiles    were    of    two  crinibus  disi:)ositis  frontes  ornaveruut  i 

kinds,  tegidce,  flat,  and  mihrices,  semi-  edit.  Rode,  p.  79. 
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Again,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  con- 
cerning the  words  vestituris  basiuiu,  which  have  been 
translated  "  les  revetements  des  acroteres,"  coating  or 
veneering  of  the  pedestals,  doubtless  with  a  more  costly 
material  than  that  used  under  the  surface.^  M. 
Pa  lustre  thinks  that  this  expression  relates  to  the 
tegidae  aeneae,  auratae^  so  that  the  sentence  would  be 
symmetrical,  the  clause  from  tegulas  to  hasium  corre- 
sponding with  signa  Castoris  et  PoUucis  cum  eqiiis,  cj'C; 
and  vestituris  hasium  would  mean  ornaments  attached 
to  the  extremities  of  the  curved  tiles  {imbricibus  extre- 
mis)^ where  the  water  dripped  from  them.^  But 
there  are  jirimd  facie  objections  to  this  interpretation. 
Vestitura^  literally  clothing,  loses  its  specific  meaning ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  basis,  which  could 
hardly  be  used  to  describe  the  end  of  a  tile,  for  then 
the  idea  of  foundation  or  support  would  wholly 
disappear. 

The  literary  evidence  should  always  be  combined  with 
the  monumental.  From  phrases  in  Terence  (decidit  de 
tegidis),   and    in    Juvenal  (quem   tegida  sola  tueturf  we 

'  The  Acrotei'ia  were  pedestals  ligno,  the  genitive  being  dependent  on 
placed  on  the  summit  and  angles  of  a  the  adjective,  of  which  he  gives  exam- 
pediment  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  pies  in  his  critical  note ;  he  also  has  the 
statues  :  Rich,  s.v.,  Tifritv.  iii,  5,  §  12,  form  brattecB  for  bractece,  as  we  have 
edit.  Schneider ;  iii,  3,  p.  7-i,  edit.  cotta  from  cocta,  ditto  from  dido,  by  a 
Eode,  Acroteria  angularia  (b)  tam  alta,  change  which  philologists  call  assimila- 
quantum  est  tympanum  medium;    me-  tion. 

diana    (m)    altiora   octava   parte  quam  De  Vit  explains  vestituras  hasium  as 

angularia.    Atlas  of  Plates.     Forma3  ad  being  anaglifpta  et  scalpturas  ortiandis 

explicandos  M.  Vitruvii  PoUionis  decern  basibns ;     cf .    Promis     (a    well    known 

libros    de    Architectura      .     .     .     cum  Italian  antiquary),  Vocaboli  d'Archit., 

brevibus  explicationibus — lib.  iii.,  Tab.  p.  215. 

iv..    Forma    xxv,    1.1.,    m. — Eckgiebel-  The  inscription  we   have   been    con- 

zinnen,  Mittlere  Giebelzinne.  sidering    is    no    new    discovery,    as    it 

Suetoniiis,    Life  of  Avgustns,  chai:>.  appears    in    Gruter's   Collection,  1G02- 

29,    says   of    that   Emperor,    "jure    sit  1634,  p.  xcviii,  No.  8,  in  porta  Cloestria 

gloriatus,    marmoream     se     relinquere,  fragmentum.      In    C.I.L.,    vol.    xii,    p. 

quam     latericiam      aecepiseet,"     these  238,    No.    1904,    Hirschfeld   rejieats    it 

words  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  with    copious   references   to   early    and 

for  he  only  covered  brick  buildings  with  recent  publications, 

a  coating  of  marble.     A  veneer  of  tvood  '  StiUicidium       in      Cicero      means 

is  called  bractea  (whence  we  have  the  rain-water     falling     from     eaves :     de 

term    bracteates    for     coins    unusually  Oratore,  I,  38,  §  173,  parietum  luminum 

thin),  by  Pliny,  Hist.   Nat.,  xvi,  c.  43,  stillicidiorum     .     .     .     jura.      See  also 

s.    84,    §   232,    quoted    in   Riddle   and  passages  from  the  Digest  in  Henricli- 

Arnold's    English  -  Latin,    Dictionary,  sen's  note  quoted  by  EUendt,  edition  of 

Ha;c    prima    origo    luxuriaj    arborum,  0/>  cifat.,  Explicationes,  vol.  ii,  p.  98. 

alia  integi,  et  viliorcs  ligni  pretiosiores  •*  Phormio,  Act  iv.  Scene  iv,  v.  26. 

cortice    fieri.      Ut     xina    arbor    ssepius  Anguis    in     imjiluvium     decidit    de 

veniret,  excogitata;  simt  et  ligni  bractesc.  tegulis. 

In  this  passage  Sillig   reads    Jigni   for  Rentley  reads  ('«  instead  of ^er  (;;jjo?i(- 
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learii  that  ancient  houses  were  covered  with  roofincf 
tiles ;  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  Catulus  was  the  first 
to  gild  {inaunisset)  those  made  of  bronze  on  the 
Capitol.^  I  observed  in  the  Museum  at  Yienne  a 
fragmentary  example  where  the  gilding  was  still  quite 
apparent ;  it  was  found  in  1850  near  the  fortress  on 
Mont  Pipet,  which  was  the  Eoman  citadel ;  by  the  side 
of  it,  in  the  glass  case,  w^as  another  en  metal  blanc. 
M.  Bazin  thinks  that  the  decorations  mentioned  in  the 
inscription  belonged  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  regards 
the  statues  as  specially  suited  to  such  a  building  and 
the  games  celebrated  therein.  But  the  tiles  at  least  may 
with  better  reason  be  attributed  to  a  temple  than  to  a 
structure  that  was  open  to  the  sky.~ 


viiiiii,  as  tlie  latter  Avould  not  suit  the 
context.  The  quadrangulax*  opening 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  atrium 
was  called  compluvium,  through  it  the 
rain-water  fell  into  the  imphicium, 
a  reservoir  in  the  floor. 

Satirex,  iii,  2C0. 

Nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis, 

Ultimus   ardebit,  quern    tegula    sola 
tuetur 

A  pluvia,  nioUes  ubi  reddunt  ova 
columba) ; 
where  the  poet  is  evidently  speaking  of 
the  roof,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the 
lower  storeys.  Heinrich's  note  in  loco, 
Hier  sind  imi  gradus  die  zwei  oder  drei 
tinterstcn  Etagen.  The  singular  here  is 
put  for  the  plural;  we  find  a  similar 
plirase  in  Suetonius,  Gramjnatici  Illus- 
tres,  cap.  9,  Namque  jam  persenex  (Or- 
bilius)  pau  perem  se,  et  habitare  sub 
tegulis,  quodam  scripto  fatetur. 

•  Pliny,  liat.  Hist.,\i\).  XXXIII,  cap. 
iii,  sect.  18,  §  57.  Tliis  paragraph  is  so 
important  that  without  abridgment  I 
transcribe  it : 

"  Laquearia,  qua;  nunc  et  in  privatis 
domibus  auro  teguntur,  post  Cartlia- 
ginem  eversam  primo  in  Capitolio  in- 
aurata  sunt,  censura  L.  Mummi.  Inde 
transiere  in  camaras  quoque  et  parietes, 
qui  jam  et  ipsi  tamquam  vasa  inauran- 
tur,  cum  varia  sua  aitas  de  Catulo. 
existumaverit,  quod  tegulas  sereas  Capi- 
toli  inaurasset." 

-  Oj}.  citat.,  p.  28;  see  also  p.  100 
sq.,  where  the  Jiamines  and  Jlamin ices 
are  noticed.  M.  Bazin  gives  a  list  of 
the  former  who  are  mentioned  in  the 


Inscriptions  of  Vienne,  classified  as  they 
were  severally  devoted  to  the  cult  of 
Augustus,  Mars,  Juventas  and  Germani- 
cus  Ca;sar. 

In  the  historians  flaminitnn  is  the 
word  employed  to  denote  the  ofBce  of 
Jtamen,  but  in  two  Dacian  monuments 
we  have  flamonium.  Gruter,  Pag.  cxcv, 
No.  5,  Albije  Julia;  in  Aula  Cardinal's ; 
Uteris  Palmaribus  (a  hand-breadth  in 
length) . 

L    .    FL    .    TALENS 

OB    .    HOXOBEM 

FLAMOXII 

B    .    P    .    D 

i.e..  Bono  Publico  Datum. 

Alba  Julia,  sometimes  called  Carolina, 
is  the  same  as  Apulum ;  the  corres- 
ponding modern  names  are  Karlsburg 
and  Weissenburg,  on  the  river  Maros  or 
Marosch  (Mdptf,  Herodotus),  in  Tran- 
sylvania, north-east  of  Trajan's  Bridge. 

Cf.  ibid.,  Pag.  ccliv,  No.  5,  In  minis 
Ulpise  Trajana;,  Sarmizgetusae  (Augusta 
Dacica)  Warhel  (Varhely  in  Wallachia), 
South-West  of  Alba  Julia,  De  Vit,  s.v., 
adds  Inscrr.  apud  Eeuier,  n.  1428, 1730, 
1824  et  3096. 

Further  information  about  Roman 
tiles  will  be  found  in  Birch,  Historif  of 
Ancient  Pottery,  1st  edition,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  229-235;  at  p.  229.  fig.  183, 
Flange  tile  found  in  London  ;  Eoach 
Smith,  Illustrations  of  Roman  London, 
p.  113,  with  two  engravings  ;  and  Bau- 
meistar,  Denhmdler  des  Klassischeti 
Ahertums,  vol.  iii,  p.  1366,  and  figs. 
1513  sq.,  Dach  imd  Durchschnitt  des 
tuscanischen  Atrium. 
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This  remarkable  epigraphe  has  suffered  but  little  from 
exposure  to  the  weather  and  the  more  injurious  action 
of  human  beings ;  the  characters  are  of  exceptional 
beauty,  and,  as  they  are  somewhat  elongated,  may  be 
assigned  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  or  thereabouts.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  text  of  a  memoir  further  details  in 
this  branch  of  my  subject  cannot  be  given,  but  I  may 
add  that  many  inscribed  stones  have  already  been  de- 
posited at  St.  Pierre,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  convert 
this  church  into  a  Musee  Lapidaire.^ 

Vienne,  though  a  prosperous  manufacturing  town,  no 
lonojer  flourishes  in  artistic  magnificence,  as  it  did  under 
the  Eomans — it  no  longer  deserves  the  epithet  pulcra 
bestowed  on  it  by  Martial  ;^  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
municipality,  it  cannot  even  claim  the  credit  of  cleanli- 
ness which  is  next  to  goodliness.^  But  I  hope  enough 
has  been  said  to  induce  the  antiquarian  traveller  to  pause 
for  a  while  in  a  place  where  he  may  enjoy  the  charms  of 
external  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  his  re- 
searches amidst  ancient  monuments  that  will  gratify  a 
liberal  curiosity.^ 


'  I  saw  in  my  visit  to  Vienne,  1893,  liistoriques  sur  le  Temple  d'Augustc  et 

another  collection  of  the  same  kind  as  de  Livie,  par  M.  T.   C.  Delorme,   omee 

that  at  St.  Pierre,  under  a  shed  (hangar),  de  neixf  lithographies,  1841. 

but  I  presume  this   was   only  a   tem-  -    Epigrams,  yii,  88,  quoted  above, 

porary    arrangement.      The   objects  in  •'  It  is  said  that  John  Wesley  altered 

the  museum  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  this  proverb,   substituting  godliness  for 

miscellaneous,  viz.,  statuettes,  cornices,  goodliness. 

fragments  of  friezes,  bas-reliefs  pagan  ■*  Schneyder,  ce  peintre  de  Thuringe 

and  christian,  cippi,  capitals  of  columns,  qui,  passant  par  Vienne,  fut   si  frappe 

vases,  mosaics,  &c.      For  an  account  of  de  la  beaute  de  ses  monuments  qu'il  s'y 

them    see    Description    du    Musee    de  arreta,    obtint    un    petit   emploi   et   y 

Vienne  (Isere),  precedee  de  recherches  demeura  jusqu'  a  sa  mort.     II  fonda  le 

Musee  dont  il  fut  nomrae  conservateur. 


;||3rocfcl3ings  at  ittcctings  of  tftc  Koijnl  ^«|)txological 
Institute. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  SHREWSBURY,  JULY  24th  TO 
JULY  3  1st,  1894. 

Tuesday,  July  24th. 

At  noon  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  (Alderman  W.  L. 
Browne)  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation  received  the  members 
of  the  Institute  in  the  Guildhall.  The  Mayor,  who  was  also 
supported  by  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  Bart.,  Sir  C.  H.  Rouse- 
Boughton,  Bart.,  Mr.  H.  D.  Greene,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  others,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  a 
few  chosen  words. 

His  Worship  said  that  it  was  a  source  of  much  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  to  the  people  of  Shrewsbury  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
offering  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Ai'chseological  Institute  a 
cordial  welcome  to  their  old  and  interesting  town.  Such  a  visit 
conferred  a  great  distinction  upon  them.  That  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  county  of  Salop  contained  much  of  extreme  interest 
to  archteologists  had  been  amply  verified  by  the  studies  and 
researches  of  the  Shropshire  Archgeological  Society,  as  set  forth  from 
time  to  time  in  their  valuable  Transactions,  and  was  also  evident  by  the 
existence  on  all  sides  of  ancient  and  noble  buildings,  many  of  which 
they  were  proud  to  think  had  not  been  allowed  to  fall  into  utter 
decay  and  ruin  for  want  of  deserving  care  and  attention.  It  was 
probable  that  in  no  other  county  did  there  exist  a  more  plentiful  store 
of  choice  food  upon  which  the  minds  of  archteologists  delight  to  feed 
than  was  to  be  found  in  this  most  channing  county ;  therefore  in 
honouring  the  people  of  Shrewsbury  by  accepting  their  invitation 
to  come  among  them  again,  he  felt  that  the  members  of  the  Institute 
themselves  would  also  derive  much  pleasure  and  benefit  by  studying 
after  their  own  especial  and  learned  manner  the  many  objects  of 
archgeological  beauty  and  interest  to  be  found  in  and  around  the  old 
town.  After  their  contemplated  travels  and  investigations  were 
over,  there  would  still  remain  much  to  be  seen  ;  so  if  the  knowledge 
of  that  fact  led  to  a  third  and  early  visit  from  their  learned  body,  the 
pleasure  the  town  now  had  in  giving  them  a  hearty  welcome  would 
be  ever  so  much  enhanced.  When  their  labours  were  ended  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  the  Mayoress  and  himself  would  be  much 
complimented  if  they  would  honour  them  with  their  presence  in  the 
Music  Hall,  when  he  hoped  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading  citizens.  Although 
they  could  not  pretend  to  offer  to  the  Institute  the  luxurious 
hospitality  which  their  visits  to  wealthier  centres  had,  no  doubt, 
accustomed  them  to  expect,  there  was  one  thing  they  could  do,  and 
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did  do,  as  genuinely  and  as  sincerely  as  any  had  evei*  yet  done,  and 
tbat  was  to  thank  them  for  having  selected  what  he  was  not  afraid 
of  describing  as  this  grand  and  historical  old  town  as  the  place  and 
centre  of  their  meeting  for  this  year. 

His  Worship  then  called  upon  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  the 
senior  Vice-President,  to  take  the  chair  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Viscount  Dillon,  the  President  of  the  Institute. 

Chancellor  Fergusox  said  it  was  always  a  rather  awkward 
position  to  appear  as  the  bearer  of  an  apology  and  to  act 
upon  sudden  notice  as  the  substitute  for  a  much  greater  man.  He 
regretted  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  engagements,  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  Lord  Dillon,  would  not  be  able  to  be 
present  until  Thursday,  and  it,  therefore,  devolved  upon  him  as  the 
senior  vice-president,  to  discharge  his  Lordship's  duties  until  they 
were  able  to  welcome  his  arrival.  Any  awkwardness  was,  however, 
mitigated  in  his  case  by  the  pleasure  and  pride  he  felt  in  coming 
back  to  Shi'ewsbury,  which  he  considered  his  second  home,  for  it  was 
here  that  he  received  his  education,  where  he  learned  everything 
that  made  a  man  of  him  ;  and  he  often  wished  that  the  shadow  of  the 
dial  could  be  moved  back,  and  he  could  once  moi-e  be  a  boy  at 
Shrewsbury  School.  In  making  this  reference,  he  felt  himself  to  be 
a  very  veteran  member  indeed  of  the  Institute.  It  was  thirty-nine 
years  since  they  visited  Shrewsbury,  and  in  that  visit  he  took  a  very 
humble  part.  Things  had  Avonderfully  changed  since  then.  They 
had  rather  more  work  and  rather  less  feasting  than  formerly.  They 
had  sobered  down,  and,  having  set  their  work  before  them,  they  did 
that  work  a  great  deal  more  thoroughly.  That  being  so,  he  must  not 
go  on  with  any  more  reminiscences,  but  would  at  once  proceed  to 
thank  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  cordial  welcome  he  had  given 
to  the  Institute.  He  knew  something  of  the  trouble  which  a  visit  of 
the  Institute  entailed  upon  a  mayor,  how  much  work  of  preparation 
he  had  to  get  through,  how  much  he  had  to  be  consulted,  and  how 
much  they  depended  upon  local  people  for  assistance  to  make  the 
visit  a  success.  He  had  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the 
president  of  the  meeting.  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  whom  they  knew 
as  a  man  of  politics,  a  man  of  science  and  an  archaeologist ;  also  the}' 
knew  that  in  all  these  capacities  he  held  strong  and  independent 
opinions,  which  he  could  maintain  by  reasons  as  cogent  as  any  man 
l^resent. 

Chancellor  Ferguson  then  resigned  the  chair  to  Sir  Hexry 
Howorth,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  the  President 
of  the  Meeting,  who  thei-eupon  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  This 
address  is  printed  at  p.  221. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  assembled  at  the  church  of  St.' 
Mary,  and  under  the  guidance  of  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  inspected  that  church,  also  the  castle,  the  old  school 
house,  some  old  houses  in  Butcher  Row,  St.  Julian's  Church,  which 
was  described  by  the  Rev.  T.  Audex,  ^I.A.,  F.S.A.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Shropshire  Archeeological  Society,  and  the  crypt 
of  old  St.  Chad's  Church.  After  a  short  interval  for  tea  the 
members  reassembled  in  the  Square,  and,  still  under  the  guidance  of 
Archdeacox  Lloyd,  visited  the  Abbey  Church  and  the  Frater 
pulpit,  now  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  coal-yard.     The  White 
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Hall,  an  iTitercstinuf  old  liouso  owiiod  by  ilio  Aiclulcacon,  was  next 
visitfd,  and  fully  dcsci-ibcd  by  that  ^^-cnt Ionian. 

U])on  the  motion  of  Ch.\nci:i,lou  Feimison,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Archdeacon  Lloyd  for  all  the  trouble  he 
hail  taken  in  showint^  the  members  the  various  places  of  interest  in 
the  town.  Tlie  members  returned  by  way  of  the  Wyle  Cop, 
examining  the  old  half-timbered  houses  on  the  route. 

At  8.30  p.m.  Mr.  C.  J.  FEuursoN,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the 
Architectural  Section,  opened  the  section  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Music  Hall  with  an  address  entitled  "The  Growth  of  Architecture." 
This  address  is  printed  at  p.  325. 

Mr.  W,  H,  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  followed  with  an  address  on 
"Monastic  Arrangements,"  explaining  and  illustrating  his  remarks 
by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  plans  of  abbeys  and  priories. 

Wednesday,  July  25 bb. 

At  10  a.m.  the  members  started  in  carriages  for  Pitchford, 
Acton  Burnell,  Langley  Chapel,  and  Condover. 

The  Rev.  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  acted  throughout  the  day  as 
guide.  The  first  place  visited  was  Pitchford  Church,  in  which  the 
members  were  Avelcomed  by  the  Rector,  and  the  building  itself  was 
described  by  Mr.  Auden.  Especial  attention  was  called  to  a  large 
wooden  cross-legged  efBgy  of  one  of  the  De  Pitchford  family,  c.  1280, 
and  to  some  incised  slabs  to  the  Ottley  family,  two  of  which  bear 
makers'  names.  From  the  church  the  membei-s  passed  to  the  Hall, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  timbered  house  in  the  county. 
Colonel  Cotes  received  the  members  at  the  entrance  and  kindly 
allowed  them  to  inspect  the  whole  interior  and  the  gardens  beyond. 
The  house  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  Ottley  family, 
one  of  whom — Sir  Francis — was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  was  forced  to  compound  for  his  estate  for  £1200,  After  thank- 
ing Colonel  Cotes,  the  members  proceeded  to  Acton  Burnell,  first 
visiting  the  church.  Mr.  Auden  said  "  The  church  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Shropshii'e,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  other  county  in  England. 
It  was  built  by  a  man  to  whom  England  owed  much.  The  manor  of 
Acton  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  apparently  there  was  no  church 
in  those  days.  The  first  time  the  church  is  mentioned  is  in  1296,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  built  by  Bishop  Burnell,  who  died  in  1292.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  church  is  apparently  the  nave,  but  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  more  beautiful  early  English  work  than  that  in  the 
chancel.  The  font  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  chancel.  In  the  nave 
is  a  high  window  similar  to  one  in  a  church  visited  by  the  Institute 
from  Cambridge,  at  which  time  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  a  light  for  the  guidance  of  strangers.  In  the 
chancel  there  is  a  low  side  window  and  on  the  outside  are  traces  of 
an  anchorite's  dwelling.  The  monuments  are  extremely  interesting 
and  include  the  fine  brass  to  Sir  Nicholas  Burnell,  1382,  several  fine 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  tombs  to  the  Lee  family  and  various 
others." 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  his 
father,  the  vicar,  exhibited  a  maiden's  funeral  gai'land. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  stated  that  in  Derbyshire  he  had  heard  of  such 
garlands,  but  it  was  generally  the  custom  to  hang  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  from  the  centre.  When  a  maiden  died  a  garland  was  made, 
and  from  it  depended  the  name  of  the  maiden  and  her  age.  This 
garland  was  carried  before  the  funeral  and  afterwards  hung  in  the 
church  over  the  seat  in  which  the  maiden  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
sitting.  Dr.  Cox  also  stated  that  he  had  seen  several  garlands,  but 
did  not  remember  one  having  black  interwoven. 

The  Rev.  W.  C  D.  Fletcher  remarked  that  he  had  been  told  that 
until  recently  it  was  the  custom  to  hang  such  garlands  in  Minsterley 
church. 

Mr.  J.  T.  MiCKLETHWAiTE  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  window  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Auden,  and  stated  that  he  called  them  "  high  side 
windows."  In  some  counties  where  such  windows  existed  there  was 
a  tradition  that  somebody's  life  was  saved  by  it.  The  old  story  was 
that  some  person  gave  an  endowment  for  keeping  a  light  in  the 
window.  He  thought  there  was  strong  evidence  that  a  light  stood 
in  the  window,  and  his  idea  in  regard  to  it  was  that  it  was  to  show 
the  light  towards  the  churchyard — "the  dead  light"  as  it  was  called. 
The  real  object  of  the  light  was  to  keep  away  the  ghosts,  and  iu 
later  times  it  was  used  to  scare  away  devils  from  the  churchyard. 
They  knew  that  custom  did  exist  in  pagan  times.  With  regard  to 
the  other  window  or  hole  mentioned  by  Mr.  Auden,  he  had  no  doubt 
it  was  an  anchorite  hole.  A  move  was  then  made  to  the  castle 
situated  in  the  adjoining  park. 

Mr.  Auden  gave  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  ruins,  and  Mr. 
St.  Johx  Hope  pointed  out  the  architectural  and  structural  remains. 
Near  the  castle  are  the  remains  of  the  so-called  "  parliament  house," 
in  which  the  famous  statute  "  De  Mercatoribus  "  was  passed.  After 
luncheon  the  drive  was  continued  to  Langley  Chapel,  a  veiy  dilapi- 
dated building  with  curious  fittings  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  now  disused.  Mr.  Auden  considered  the  fittings  to  bo  Puritan,  but 
Mr.  MiCKLETHWAiTE  disagreed,  because  the  Puritans  had  a  long  table 
at  which  the  people  sat,  and  in  this  case  the  table  appeared  to  be 
arranged  for  people  to  kneel.  The  high  pews  however  seemed  to  date 
from  about  1630.  An  inspection  was  also  made  of  the  old  stone  gate- 
way of  the  manor  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  house  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Lee  family  and  the  gateway  was  built  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
with  additions  temp.  Elizabeth.  From  Langley  the  party  drove  to 
Condover,  first  visiting  the  church.  Mr.  Auden  said  "  it  was  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to  welcome  the  Institute  in  his  own 
church."  He  then  explained  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Condover,"  and, 
in  speaking  of  the  church  itself,  said  the  chancel  had  been  rebuilt  by 
the  present  owner  of  the  property.  He  (Mr.  Auden)  had  found  in 
the  chui'chwardens'  books  for  eight  or  ten  years  before  ISGi  reference 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church,  but  he  had  not  discovered  any  record 
as  to  why  it  required  rebuilding.  Mr.  Auden  then  briefiy  described 
the  building  itself  and  the  monuments.  At  Condover  Hall  the 
members  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Choi- 
mondeley  and  entertained  to  tea.  The  hall  itself  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  Tudor  domestic  architecture,  and  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  portraits  and  examples  of  the  old  masters. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  returned  thanks  to 
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Capiain  and  ^Nfrs.  Cliolniondeloy  for  tlieir  generous  liospitality  to  tlio 
nienilx'rs. 

In  the  evening  ]\[r.  Siani-ky  LKitiirroN,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  opened  tlio 
Antiquarian  Section  with  an  address  on  "  The  Past  and  I'lesent 
Condition  of  Shrojjshire."     This  address  is  pi-inted  at  p.  'MO. 

Mr.  ]\liCKia;Tii\VArn;  followed  with  a  lecture  on  "  I^ionastie  Life," 
and  illustrated  liis  remarks  with  the  aid  of  various  ])lanK  of  al)l)eys, 
etc. 

^fr.  ]\liLL  Stki'HKNSOn  read  a  paper  on  "  Tlie  I^ronuraental  Brasses 
of  Shropshire  "  and  exhibited  a  number  of  rubbings. 

Thursday,  July  26th. 

At  10  a.m.  the  membeivs  proceeded  by  train  to  Shifnal  station,  where 
carriages  were  in  readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  Tong.  On  arriving 
at  the  church  Mr.  Gkok*;!-:  Griffiths  gave  an  historical  account  of 
the  building,  Mr.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage  briefly  touched  on  the  chief 
architectural  features,  and  Mr.  St.  John  Hon;  described  the  monu- 
ments. The  church  of  Tong  is  one  of  the  few  parish  churches  of 
which  almost  the  whole  of  the  existing  features  can  be  dated. 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Fulke  de  Pembruge,  purchased  the  advowson 
from  Shrewsbury  Abbey  in  1410,  and  converted  it  into  a  collegiate 
church.  With  the  exception  of  part  of  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave, 
which  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  few  later  additions,  all  the 
work  is  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  con- 
tains some  beautifully  carved  stalls  with  misericordes  remarkably  well 
preserved.  The  chief  feature  is  the  remarkable  series  of  tombs  and 
effigies,  beginning  with  Sir  Fulke  de  Pembruge,  who  died  in  1408, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  concluding  with  Sir  Thomas  Stanley, 
1576,  and  his  wife,  Margaret — daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  George 
Vernon — and  their  son  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  1G32. 

After  luncheon  the  drive  was  continued  to  Lilleshall  Abbey — a 
house  of  Austin  Canons  founded  about  1150.  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
fully  described  the  buildings  and  explained  the  curious  dividing  walls 
which  parcel  out  the  nave,  as  well  as  other  somewhat  singular 
features.  Recent  excavations  have  enabled  the  whole  plan  to  be 
made  out  with  accuracy.  The  large  Lady  Chapel,  an  almost  detached 
building,  to  the  north-east  of  the  church,  proves  to  have  been  a 
building  of  much  beauty.  It  occupies  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
Ely.  The  chapels  have  also  all  been  identified  with  their  respective 
altars.  The  return  journey  was  made  from  Donnington  station  and 
Shrewsbury  reached  soon  after  six  o'clock.  In  the  evening,  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  gave  a  reception  in  the  Music  Hall.  The  civic 
insignia  of  the  various  boroughs  within  the  county  had  been  col- 
lected and  were  displayed  in  the  large  room. 

During  the  evening  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  collection.  The  earliest  mace  exhibited  was  one 
from  Ruyton,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  three  Shrewsbury  maces 
were  next  in  date,  all  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  heads  of  the  Oswestry  maces  dated  from  1673,  but  the  maces 
themselves  dated  from  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1617.  Lud- 
low belonged  to  the  time  of  James  II.  The  hue  civic  sword  of 
Shrewsbury  was  also  exhibited. 
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On  tlie  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hope's  address,  Sir  Hp:xry  Howorth 
asked  the  company  to  join  him  in  expressirg  thanks  to  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  Institute.  Sir 
Henry  said  "  he  knew  of  no  county  in  England  where  the  history  of 
the  realm  could  be  studied  so  continuously  and  with  such  facility  as 
the  county  of  Salop,"  and  concluded  by  saying  "  Floreat  Salopia  !  " 

Lord  Dillon,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

His  Worship,  in  acknoAvledging  the  compliment,  said  "  that  he  was 
glad  to  learn  the  members  of  the  Institute  had  been  so  much  impressed 
with  the  attractions  and  beauties  of  Shropshire." 


Friday,  July  27th. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Kev.  Dr.  Cox,  F.S.A.,  opened  the  Historical  Section 
with  a  paper  on  "  Roman  Mining  Operations  in  Britain."  This 
address  will  be  pinuted  in  the  Journal. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"  The  Municipal  Records  of  Shrewsbury."  This  paper  is  printed  at 
p.  283. 

At  2  p.m.  the  carriages  started  for  High  Ercall  and  Haughmond 
Abbey.  At  the  former  place  the  rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  H. 
Vane,  described  the  church  with  much  care  and  gave  an  outline  of 
its  known  history  from  the  time  when  Earl  Roger  de  Montgomery 
gave  the  church  in  1090  to  the  Abbey  of  Shrewsbury.  Of  the 
first  church  the  rector  pointed  out  what  he  believed  to  be  cei-tain 
traces. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  said  that  the  half-piers  supporting  the  later 
tower  arch,  with  their  semi-classical  capitals,  were  undoubtedly 
early  Norman  and  spoke  for  themselves,  confirming  the  suggestion 
that  they  were  the  work  of  Earl  Roger.  The  so-called  "  small  font  " 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  pronounced  to  be  a  holy-water 
stoup. 

Lord  Dillon  drew  attention  to  the  freestone  effigy  of  a  cross- 
legged  mail-clad  knight  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
small  bottle  or  pilgrim's  gourd  suspended  to  the  belt  on  the  right 
side. 

The  adjacent  hall  of  High  Ercall  was  also  described  by  Mr.  Vane. 
It  was  built  by  Sir  Francis  Newport  between  1608  and  1620,  and  is 
a  good  example  of  the  smaller  squire's  house  of  those  days.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  siege  was  also  given  by  Mr.  Vane  and 
numerous  relics  were  exhibited,  together  with  the  registers  and  early 
parish  books.  Richard  Baxter  was  baptized  here  on  November  19tb, 
1615,  and  is  described  as  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Baxter*,  of  Eaton- 
Constantyne,  and  of  Beatrice  his  wife. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Dillon  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Vane  for  his  interesting  remarks,  and  also  to  Mr.  Steedman  for 
permission  to  visit  the  hall. 

On  the  retux-n  journey  the  Abbey  of  Haughmond  was  visited  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  The  remains  are  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  character,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground.  Of  the  great 
church  hardly   any   trace  remains  above  ground.      The    conventual 
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buildings,  Avliicli  had  been  considerably  altered  soon  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion in  order  to  convert  them  into  a  d\vellin<^-liouse,  were  described 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Hope.  On  the  liill-side  above  the  chai)ter-house  still 
remains  a  small  fourteentli-century  conduit  or  well-house. 


Saturday,  July  28th. 

At  11.  a.m.  the  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  ]\[enibers  of  the 
Institute  was  lield  in  the  Music  Hall,  the  Wuijshu'FUL  Chanceij.or 
Fergusox,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  were  read,  confii-med,  and  signed.  The  Chairman  then 
called  upon  the  Hon.   Secretary  to  read  the  report  for  the  past  year. 

Rkport  of  Council  for  the  Year  1893-94.  The  Council  has  the 
honour  of  presenting  the  following  report,  which  takes  up  the 
narrative  of  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  from  the  point 
I'eached  in  1892-93,  and  printed  in  the  Journal,  vol.  L,  p.  3(59. 

The  Council  has  acted  on  the  discussions  and  suggestions 
expressed  at  past  annual  meetings,  by  giving  up  the  rooms  at  Oxford 
Mansions  occupied  for  twelve  years  for  the  purposes  of  meetings 
and  for  housing  the  bulky  library,  and  has  taken  rooms  at  a  lower 
rental  at  20,  Hanover  Square  ;  many  weeks  having'  been  devoted  to 
the  search  before  a  decision  was  arrived  at.  The  great  incumbrance, 
the  library  of  the  Institute  had  then  to  be  housed  elsewhere. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
D.C.L.,  the  books  and  bookshelves  are  deposited  on  loan  at 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  Avhei'e  members  will  in  time  have 
access  to  them. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute — viz.,  the  Director,  Treasurer, 
Librarian,  and  Secretary — are  all  honorary,  and  the  Council  is 
gratified  in  recording  the  performance  of  many  tedious  services  in 
arranging  the  changes  carried  out.  The  Clerk  is  still  employed  at  a 
moderate  remuneration  at  the  new  rooms.  The  Journal  is  efficiently 
and  gratuitously  edited,  as  intimated  in  the  last  report.  The 
economy  which  will  result  from  these  changed  conditions  is  not  yet 
fully  apparent  in  the  cash  account  for  the  past  year,  though  tlie 
account  now  preseiited  shows  the  absence  of  some  heretofore  usual 
items  of  expenditure.  It  shows  a  payment  to  the  printer  for  five 
parts  of  the  Journal,  down  to  No.  198  of  vol.  L.  for  1893.  The  year's 
expenditure  is  thus  brought  nearer  to  the  limit  of  the  year's  income 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  only  liability  for  the  year 
1893  was  for  Part  199,  which  was  not  delivex-ed  until  March,  1894. 
It  is  only  anticipating  what  will  appear  in  the  next  cash  account  in 
mentioning  now  that  that  liability  has  already  been  paid  off.  As 
against  this  sole  debt,  only  £25  6.?.,  the  cash  account  shows  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £19  9s.  5tZ.,  as  against  the  adverse  balance  of  £67  'Ss.  7d. 
stated  in  the  previous  year's  account.  The  cost  of  printing  No.  200, 
thus  completing  the  50th  volume  to  the  end  of  the  year,  as  usual 
will  appear  in  the  account  for  1894. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  excessive  inconvenience  in  printing  the 
Journal  as  heretofore  at  a  place  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away, 
the  work  will  in  future  be  done  in  London  under  the  closer  control 
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of  the  editors.  It  is  also  expected  tliat  the  quah"ty  of  the  Journal 
will  show  an  improvement. 

The  Council  is  unable  to  report  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
annual  subscribing  members.  A  i^esolution  was  passed  at  a  Council 
meeting  on  April  20th  to  invest  in  future  half  the  amount  to  come 
for  life  compositions  ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  money  can  be  spared  from 
what  is  needful  for  ordinary  expenditure.  Members  may  help  by 
beating  up  for  recruits  in  their  circle  of  friends  and  archiBologists 
who  may  be  willing  to  incur  the  moderate  cost  of  an  annual  guinea. 

The  Council,  in  repeating  its  regret  that  the  reunion  with  the 
British  Archseological  Association  has  iiot  been  carried  into  effect, 
takes  the  present  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  statement  which  it 
deemed  necessary  to  place  on  record  in  the  Journal  for  December, 
1893,  now  in  the  possession  of  all  members  ;  it  explains  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations  amicably  coiiducted  by  the  delegates  on  both  sides. 
Some  future  day  may,  nevertheless,  witness  a  reunion  so  important 
in  the  interests  of  archaeology.  The  following  members  of  the 
governing  body  retire  by  rotation  : — Vice-President,  the  Worshipful 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
Council:— The  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  George  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  R.  Wright 
Taylor,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A".,  G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Pinhey,  and  His  Honour  Judge  Baylis,  Q.C.  The  Council 
recommends  the  appointment  of  C  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.,  as  an  Honorary 
Vice-President;  the  appointment  of  His  Honoui"  Judge  Baylis,  Q.C, 
as  a  Vice-President,  and  the  election  of  the  Worshipful  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  George  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  R.  Wright  Taylor,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  F.S.A.,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pinhey,  H.  Richards,  A.  E. 
Hudd,  F.S.A.,  and  C.  Waldron  as  members  of  the  Council,  and  as 
Honorary  Auditors,  A.  Day  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
On  the  motion  of  the  Chaikmax,  seconded  by  Siu  Stuart  Knill,  Bart., 
the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  balance  sheet  (printed  at  p.  419). 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Baylis,  Bell,  Cox,  Clark,  Mickle- 
thwaite  and  the  Hon.  Director,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  moved  and  Mr. 
Mottkam  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  balance  sheet,  which  was 
thereupon  carried. 

Sevei'al  new  members  were  elected  and  some  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  place  of  meeting  for  next  yeai\  Eventually  it  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council. 


In  the  afternoon  the  members  visited  Wroxeter.  Mr.  George  E. 
Fox  described  the  site  of  the  Romano-British  city  of  Uriconium 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  series  of  baths  adjoining  the  great 
basilica.  Some  further  small  excavations  had  been  made  on  the  site 
of  these  baths  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jones  on  account  of  the  Institute.  Of 
these  excavations  Mr.  Jones  gave  a  short  account.  Wroxeter  chui-ch 
Avas  then  visited  and  the  building  and  monuments  described  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Steavenson.  Mr.  Cranage  added  a  few  words 
on  the  architectural  features  and  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  drew  attention 
to  some  unusual  details  on  the  monuments.  A  visit  was  also  paid  to 
the  garden  of  Mr.  R.  West,  where  sundry  architectural  details 
brought  from  the  site  of  Uriconium  are  now  preserved. 
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IMoiulay,  .Inly  :{Otii. 

Af,  10  a.m.  the  members  started  by  train  for  Ludlow.  The 
church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  first  visited  under  the  guidance  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Pkkukndauv  Clayton. 

There  are  a  few  remnants  of  a  Norimin  cliurch,  but  the  Early 
English  work  is  plainly  discernible,  particularly  in  the  jambs  of  tho 
south  aisle  windows.  The  north  aisle  and  south  transept  show 
considerable  Decorated  work  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  fine 
church,  including  the  lofty  tower  springing  from  the  crossing,  is  of 
fifteenth  century  date.  Among  the  numerous  points  of  interest  may 
be  noted  the  finely  carved  screens,  the  rood  screen  being  of  the 
original  width ;  the  early  post-Reformation  summary  of  the  Com- 
mandments painted  on  wood  to  serve  as  reredos,  and  apparently  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  time ;  the  so-called  shrine  of  the  heart  of  Prince 
Arthur  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave  ;  two  good  Elizabethan 
chalices  with  covers ;  a  set  of  quaintly  carved  misericords ;  some  fine 
m.onumental  effigies ;  and  exceptionally  good  English  glass  in  St. 
John's  chapel.  The  altar-tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  recumbent  full- sized  efiigies  of  Sir  R.  Towneshend  and  Alice 
his  wife,  and  small  figures  of  their  twelve  children  round  the  sides, 
is  a  noteworthy  example  of  good  Elizabethan  work,  wherein  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  features  are  curiously  and  subtly  blended.  The 
mural  monument  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  with  its  elaborate 
heraldry,  to  Ambrosia,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Wales,  and  of  his  wife  Lady  Mary, 
"  daughter  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Northumberland,"  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  period.  She  died  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1574.  Up 
to  comparatively  recent  days  there  used  to  be  a  considerable  quantity 
of  contemporary  ironwork  round  the  tombs.  All  that  now  remains 
is  the  well- wrought  iron  fence  round  the  monument  of  Chief  Justice 
Walter  and  his  family,  who  died  in  1592.  The  coimer  stanchions  of 
iron  are  prolonged  into  bannerets,  which  bear  the  stamped-out  initials 
of  the  judge  and  his  wife. 

In  addition  to  the  life  of  St.  Lawrence  displayed  in  coarsely  done 
glass,  now  almost  entirely  modern,  in  the  great  east  Avindow,  there 
is  a  remarkable  display  of  old  well-designed  glass  in  the  north  chapel 
of  St.  John.  The  east  window,  which  was  painted  about  1430,  records 
in  eight  compartments  the  legend  of  the  two  palmers  or  pilgrims  of 
Ludlow,  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  ring  given  by  the  king 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  three  north  windows  ai-e  also 
beautifully  coloured  in  fifteenth  century  glass  of  English  make.  One 
of  these  represents  the  Annunciation,  with  figures  below  of  St. 
Catharine,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Christopher.  The  other 
two  windows  contain  one  subject.  The  Twelve  Apostles  are  therein 
represented  seated  at  desks,  each  with  his  name  and  the  special 
article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  assigned  to  him  legibly  insci-ibed. 
Rays  of  inspiration  are  descending  on  them  from  above.  The 
remarkable  sexagon  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was  also 
pointed  out,  the  only  one  like  it  being  that  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
Bristol. 
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The  castle  was  next  visited  and  fully  described  by  Mr.  \V".  C. 
TvRRELL.  After  luiichiug  in  the  half-timbered  Elizabethan  mansion, 
now  the  Feathers  Hotel,  the  train  was  re-entered  for  the  Craven 
Anns  Station  and  a  visit  paid  to  Stokesay  Castle.  Here  the  members 
were  receiv^ed  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  La  Toughe,  who  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  buildings,  illustrated  by  numei'ons 
plans  and  diagrams.  Most  of  this  fortified  house  is  of  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  but  the  gate-house  is  an  addition  temp.  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
La  Touche  remarked  that  thirty-nine  years  ago  he  had  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Institute  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Green,  referring  to  the  gate-house,  give  its  date  as  about  lo95. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  the  holes  in  the  gates,  evidently  pierced  for 
musketry.  He  did  not  think  that  when  castles  were  slighted  it  was 
intended  they  should  be  absolutely  destroyed,  but  only  rendered 
indefensible.  If  "slighting,"  as  meaning  total  destruction,  was 
ordered  in  the  case  of  Stokesay  Castle  it  was  certainly  not  carried 
out. 

Sir  Henry  Hovvorih  returned  thanks  to  the  vicar  and  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  fact  of  liaving  addressed  two  meetings  of  the 
Institute  thirty-nine  years  apart. 

Stokesay  church  was  also  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  La  Touche. 
Mr.  Cranage  also  spoke  on  the  architectural  features. 

In  the  evening  the  general  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  J.  T.  Mlcklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  Vice- President, in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  alluded  to  the  great 
success  which  had  attended  the  visit  of  the  Institute  to  Shropshire. 
He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  his  Worship  the  Mayor  and  the 
Mayoress  for  the  reception  on  the  26th  inst.,  for  the  interest  taken  in 
toe  meetings,  and  the  care  the  Mayor  had  evinced  in  order  to  make 
their  visit  to  Shropshii'e  a  success. 

This  Avas  seconded  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  who  remarked  that 
he  was  very  proud  indeed  to  meet  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom 
they  were  gi-eatly  indebted. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Mayor,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  said  it  would  afford 
Shrewsbury  people  extreme  pleasure  to  know  that  the  members  oi 
the  Institute  had  spent  a  happy  time  in  the  county.  The  great 
reputation  of  their  Society  was  quite  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  do 
what  he  could  to  make  their  visit  a  success.  The  Mayor  then  alluded 
to  the  address  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  at  the  opening.  He 
said  his  engagements  had  been  too  numerous  for  him  to  accompany 
them  to  the  various  parts  of  the  county  visited  ;  but  it  was  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  him  to  know  that  their  excursions  had  been  suc- 
ce.-sful  and  enjoyable.  With  regard  to  the  Shrewsbury  records,  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Corporation  with  a  view 
of  inducing  that  body  to  publish  them. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  local  committee 
and  the  honorary  local  secretary,  the  Rev.  T.  Auden,  who  had  taken 
such  pains  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  When  they  went  back  to 
their  homes  he  knew  they  would  all  feel  highly  delighted  with  their 
visit  to  the  most  interesting  town  of  Shrewsbury,  which  was  second 
to  none  in  the  whole  kingdom  for  its  pictuiesque  beauty,  and  its 
diverse  and  interesting  points  of  antiquity. 

2    ¥ 
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The  Kev.  T.  AuDEN,  in  reply,  said  when  it  tirst  became  known  tliat 
the  Institute  would  visit  Shrewsbury  there  was  a  strong  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  local  committee  to  make  tlie  meeting  a  success,  and 
it  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  member  of  the  committee 
to  know  that  it  had  been  a  success. 

His  Honour  Judgk  Baylis,  Q.C,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
owners  of  houses  visited,  and  to  the  clergy  who  had  allowed  them  to 
inspect  the  churches. 

Tiiis  was  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Bacis,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  ]\lr.  Loncdkx,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Richakhs,  votes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  presidents  of  sections. 

A  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the  readers  of  papers  on  the 
motion  of  Professor  Cr.ARKK,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hui)j>. 

The  Rev.  W.  (t.  D.  FiyKTCHEi?  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  CiiAuniAX  proposed,  and  Mr.  Gates  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  jtresident,  Sir  Henry  Howorth. 

This  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  honorary  officers — Mr.  Green 
(Director)  and  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  (Hon.  Sec),  and  to  the  Chairman 
for  presiding. 

Tuesday,  July  IrlOth. 

At  10  a.m.  the  members  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Buiklwas  Abbey, 
where  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  described  the  remains  of  this  small  bub 
interesting  Cistercian  house.  In  the  chui'ch,  which  is  mostly  of 
Norman  work,  Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  the  choir  of  the  conversi  or  lay 
brethren,  which  occupied  the  four  western  bays  of  the  nave;  the  ii"on 
hooks  for  fastening  the  Lenten  veil  before  the  rood,  the  place  of  the 
west  gallerj^  of  the  nave,  and  the  Ioav  central  tower  just  clearing  the 
roof.  The  chapter-house  still  retains  its  vaulted  roof  supported  on 
four  piers.  The  abbot's  house,  which  is  still  occupied,  has  a  row  of 
small  upper  windows  of  fourteenth  century  date,  of  alternate  quatre- 
foil  and  trefoil  shape.  The  loAver  parlours,  as  now  arranged,  contain 
an  interesting  variety  of  paving-tiles  and  plaster  roofs  bearing  badges 
of  the  portcullis,  three  feathers,  and  a  heart  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Jesu,  and  a  variety  of  Renaissance  ornament.  These  ceilings  seem 
to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  just  before  the  Dissolution. 

Leaving  Buildwas  the  drive  was  continued  to  Wenlock,  where,  after 
luncheon,  the  remains  of  the  great  Cluniac  priory  were  investigated 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope.  By  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  and  L;idy  Gaskell  those  parts  of  the  buildings 
now  used  as  their  dwelling-house  were  thrown  open  to  the  members, 
Mr.  Hope  drew  special  attention  to  the  octagonal  lavatory  or 
fountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  garth,  a  most  unusual 
English  feature;  to  the  lavatory  (usually  called  a  shrine)  in  the 
south  transept  of  the  church  ;  to  the  charnel  house  under  a  west 
chapel  of  the  north  transept ;  and  to  the  curious  room  over  three 
western  bays  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  he  considered  to 
be  connected  with  the  cellarer's  department  as  a  guest  chamber. 
The  buildings  on  two  sides  of  the  farmery  cloister,  which  used  to  be 
the  prior's  lodge,  have  been  continuously  occupied  since  the  Dissolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  and  Lady  Milnes  Gaskell  kindly  entertained  the 
members  to  afternoon  tea.  Sir  Hknry  Howorth,  on  behalf  of  the 
Institute,  thanked  Mr.  and  Lady  Milnes  Gaskell  for  their  hospitality 
and  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  taken  to  render  the  visit  a 
success. 

A  brief  visit  was  then  paid  to  the  pai'ish  church,  where  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  Ellis,  Mr.  Cranage  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  explained 
the  architectural  details. 

By  the  kindness  of  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  the  early  charters, 
maces,  &c.,  were  exhibited  in  the  old  Town  Hall  and  briefly  commented 
upon.     The  whipping-post  and  stocks  were  also  examined. 

Wednesday,  August  1st, 

This  was  an  extra  day.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Shropshire 
Archffiological  Society  about  twenty  members  of  the  Institute  joined 
the  Shropshire  Society  at  their  annual  meeting  held  on  this  day. 

Starting  from  Shrewsbury  by  the  10  a.m.  train,  Knighton  was 
reached  about  11.30.  Here  cariiages  were  in  waiting,  and  a  start 
was  naade  for  Offa's  Dyke.  On  arriving  at  the  dyke  the  Rev.  T. 
AuDEN,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  description  of  this  wouderfnl  earthwork, 
Avhich  for  several  miles  is  still  quite  perfect,  and  as  the  ditch  is  on 
the  Welsh  side  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  raised  for  the 
protection  of  the  English  against  the  Welsh. 

On  rejoining  the  carriages  the  journey  was  continued  to  Clun. 
where,  after  luncheon,  the  castle.  Trinity  Hospital,  and  the  church 
were  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  the  rector,  the  Rev,  Prebendary 
AVarner. 

Leaving  Clun,  the  party  drove  via  Pen-y-wern  Hill  to  Chapel  Lawn 
and  past  the  Gaer  ditches.  Unfortunately  time  did  not  allow  an 
ascent  to  be  made,  but  the  drive  was  continued  to  Bucknell,  where 
Mr.  G.  Luff  read  a  paper  on  "  Pen-y-wern  Hill  and  its  old  time 
associations." 

After  partaking  of  tea  the  train  was  re-entered  and  Shi-ewsbury 
reached  about  10  p.m. 


#rbhtarg  Pltrtiugs. 
November  7th,  1894. 

Emanuel  Green,  F.S.A.  (fl"o?t.  Director),  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Richards  exhibited  a  very  perfect  small  Roman  unguent 
buttle  found  at  Faversham,  Kent,  also  a  small  polished  stone  found 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  read  a  paper  on  "English  Municipal 
Heraldry,"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  drawings  of  shields  of 
arms  and  casts  of  seals.  Mr.  Hope  showed  that  the  bearing  of  arms 
by  municipal  corporations  began  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  is 
generally  supposed,  the  aims  of  Chester  being  shown  on  a  seal  of 
1283,  and  those  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  Dover  seal  made  in  1305, 
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whilo  London,  York,  Lynn,  Droit  wicli,  liCwes,  and  perhaps  Lincoln, 
all  used  arms  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  arms  of  Norwich, 
shown  on  the  mayoralty  seal  of  1404-5,  arc  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  conversion  of  the  devices  of  seals  into  arms  by  placing  them  on 
shields,  a  practice  that  later  became  very  common.  Slirewsburj, 
Sliaftesbnry,  Hull,  Plymoutli,  Southampton,  Ludlow,  Bristol,  Col- 
(iliester  and  Gloucester  were  shown  to  have  l)orne  arms  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  all  of  tlicm  of  appropriate  design  and  signiKcance. 
Mr.  Hope  also  cited  a  number  of  later  arms,  including  those  granted 
by  the  Heralds'  College,  and  compared  their  leading  characteristics 
with  those  of  the  earlier  arms. 

Mr.  Hope's  paper  will  be  published  in  a  future  volume  of  the 
Juiirnal. 

December  5th,  1894. 
T.  H.  Baylis,  Q.C,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  C.  J.  SptJRRELL  exhibited  a  large  number  of  flint  implements 
from  America  and  briefly  described  the  collection. 

Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  communicated  a  paper  on  "  A 
curious  Dumb-bell  at  Knole."  This  paper  was  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  will  be  published  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 
Chancellor  Ferguson  also  communicated  a  paper  on  "  Picture-board 
Dummies,"  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs  and  draw- 
ings.    This  paper  will  also  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison  read  a  paper  on  "A  Recent  Discovery  in 
Oxford  Cathedral."  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  the  date  given  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  to  an  octagonal  pillnr  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of 
the  church,  viz.,  11  70,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  design  displayed  in 
the  building,  had  unfoitunately  been  considered  as  that  of  the 
conventual  church  generally,  or  nearly  so.  It  was  shown,  however, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  that  the  pillar  alluded  to,  as  well  as  another 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  were  not  original  ones,  the  masonry- 
being  quite  dilferent  from  that  of  the  other  nave  pillars.  This  left 
the  date  of  the  church  uncertain,  though  eai'lier  than  had  previously 
been  supposed  ;  and  a  further  discovery  made  this  summer  throws 
back  the  date  of  the  nave  still  further.  Two  of  the  octagonal  pillars 
— which,  it  had  before  been  thought  were  built  of  the  stones  of  one 
of  the  original  cylindrical  pillars,  of  whicli  two  vrere  believed  to 
exist  unaltered  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  one  on  each  side — prove  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  columns  the  diameter  of  which  Tvas  about  four 
inches  greater,  whilst  the  two  existing  cylindrical  pillars  have  been 
reduced  to  the  same  extent.  The  responds,  or  half- columns,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave  remain  as  they  were  built,  and  so  furnish  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  abjve  alterations. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDEAL  AND  OLD  CIIY  LIFE  :  illustrations  of  Civil 
and  Cathedral  life  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Bj  W. 
Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Sub-Dean.     8ro.     1894.     (Stock.) 

Following  his  previous  volumes,  viz.,  "  Chapters  on  Old  St.  Paul's, 
1881 ,"  and  "  Gleanings  from  Old  St.  Paul's,  1889,"  Dr.  Sparrow  Simp- 
son here  with  this  book  completes  the  trilogy.  Those  who  know  Dr. 
Simpson's  earlier  work  will  feel  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  now. 
Besides  church  matters,  such  as  sanctuary,  an  account  of  a  marriage 
at  the  "  topp  of  Powles,"  the  offering  of  a  buck  and  doe  at  the  high 
altar,  &c.,  there  are  miscellaneous  subjects,  varied  and  often  very 
curious.  All  have  heard  of  Paiil's  Cross  and  the  preaching  there. 
Its  site  can  be  seen  in  the  churchyard,  and  here — p.  170 — there  is  a 
woodcut  from  the  Pepysian  collection,  bringing  before  us  the  original 
by  a  clear  and  exact  counterfeit  presentment.  There  is  a  curious 
story  of  the  punishment  of  a  baker  for  fraud,  the  fraud  being  that  he 
caused  a  hole  to  be  made  in  his  "  moldinge  borde,"  a  "wicket"  being 
provided  for  closing  snch  hole.  When  neighbours  sent  their  dough 
it  was  placed  on  the  "  moldinge  borde  "  over  the  hole  ;  then  one 
sitting  beneath  the  table  opening  the  hole  craftily  took  some  of  the 
dough.  The  punishment  was  the  pillory,  with  lumps  of  dough  hung 
from  the  neck.  Another  good  story  is  of  Alderman  John  Sely,  in  1382, 
who  attended  St.  Paul's  without  a  lining  to  his  coat,  contrary  to  the 
regulations.  His  brethren,  after  deliberation,  adjudged  that  the  mayor 
and  themselves  should  dine  with  the  said  John  at  his  house  and  at 
his  proper  costs,  and  further  the  said  John  was  to  line  his  cloak  in 
proper  manner  :   "  and  so  it  was  done." 

Dr.  Simpson  remarks  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
number  of  the  chantries,  but  as  the  certificate,  very  clearly  written 
and  in  good  order,  as  retui'ned  1  Edward  VI,  is  extant,  this  could 
easily  be  managed,  and  we  would  suggest  that  a  transcript  should 
form  Dr.  Simpson's  next  volume. 

WHAT  MEAN  THESE  STONES?  By  C.  Maclagan.  (David  Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)     4to.     1894. 

The  title  question  here  alludes  to  those  standing  stone  circles 
about  whose  origin  so  many  guesses  and  theories  have  been  made. 
After  noting  the  various  ways  in  which  the  question  has  been 
answered,  Miss  Maclagan  first  disposes  of  the  early  idea  of  Druidism. 
She  then  points  out  that  the  high-standing  stones  are  not  sunk  in  the 
ground,  but  merely  placed  on  it,  kept  upright  by  their  own  weight, 
and  helping  to  bind  a  wall  which  originally  existed  between  them, 
the  whole  then  forming  a  cii'cular  walled  enclosure.  It  is  well,  when 
puzzled  over  a  piece  of  antiquity  whose  use  is  not  known,  to  ask  if 
anything  similar  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  we 
think  that  enclosures  very  much  as  here  suggested  may  be  found  in 
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the  primitive  and  happy  Pacific  Islands.  The  last  illustiation  given 
is  of  a  fjfroup,  seen  in  Sardinia,  of  four  eii'cles  planned  in  a  trianLcnIar 
foriri,  one  circle  at  each  ani^lo  and  one  in  the  centre,  these  being  then 
united  or  solidified  bj  filling  in  with  masonry  the  intervening  spacea; 
each  enclosure  has  its  own  separate  dark  passage  as  an  entrance. 
Other  illustrations  greatly  assist  the  argument. 

"ERAYE  TRANSLUNARY  THINGS,"  FROM  THE  WORKS  IN  PROSE 
AND  YERSE  OP  BEN  JONSON.  Selected  by  Alkxandeic  B.  Guosaht. 
Portrait.     12ino.     London,  1895.     EHzabethan  Library.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

The  above,  the  latest  addition  to  the  pretty  Elizabethan  Library,  is  a 
very  acceptable  well  chosen  selection  from  the  writings  of  "  rare  Ben." 
It  must  be  a  selection  from  a  selection,  the  difficulty  being  the  choice 
where  there  are  so  many  gems,  there  being  "no  time,  no  place  their 
wealth  to  tell."  The  readers  of  Ben  Jonson  are  or  have  been  few, 
but  this  volume  should  certainly  serve  one  purpose  of  its  issue,  and 
lead  to  a  better  study  of  the  works  of  a  fine  poet  and  a  grreat  genius 
of  his  time.  Ben,  like  his  nearly  namesake  the  great  Dr.  Samuel,  Avas 
inclined  to  be  rough  in  manners,  but  could  be  gentle  when  he  chose. 
Of  the  selections  given,  the  ode  to  himself  is  curious,  written  when 
indignant  at  the  failure  of  a  jiiece,  which,  as  he  writes,  was  never 
acted,  and  but  negligently  played.  Shakespeare  was  his  cotemporary 
and  intimate,  and,  besides  the  well-known  verses  to  the  portrait, 
another  poem  is  given,  "To  the  memory  of  my  beloved  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  and  what  he  hath  left  us."  If,  as  the  editor  suggests,  the 
extract — "  Relaxations  of  Studies  " — alludes  to  Shakespeare,  he  was 
probably  a  "  real  good  fellow  "  of  his  time. 

POPCLAE,  COUNTY  HISTORIES.  A  history  of  Lancasliire.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Heney  Fishwick,  F.S.A.     8vo.     London,  1894.     (Stock.) 

Colonel  Fishwdck,  of  all  men,  has  been  rightly  chosen  to  produce  this 
volume.  Having  undertaken  it,  he  must  have  found  it  no  easy  task, 
first  to  select  from  known  available  material,  and  then  to  condense  to 
the  required  compass.  He  has  however  done  this  well,  perhaps  not  a 
little  assisted  by  the  determination  to  avoid  all  flights  of  imagination, 
and  to  make  only  statements  which  can  be  authenticated.  The 
history  of  the  county  is  instructively  traced,  beginning  with  the 
glacial  and  jDrehistoric  periods,  and  then  through  the  nsual  Roman, 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  times  :  afterwards  come  the  domestic 
changes,  with  the  castle  and  fortified  house.  There  is  much  of  interest 
in  noting  the  progress  of  the  later  centuries — the  changes  in  the 
spinning,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  cotton  interest,  and  the 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  steam.  The  last  chapter,  headed  "  Mis- 
cellany," is  not  the  least  interesting,  as  drawing  attention  to  various 
traditions  and  customs,  the  old  crosses,  and  the  legends  connected 
with  private  houses.  We  learn  that  the  marriage  ring,  the  veil,  the 
wedding  gifts,  even  the  cake,  are  Roman.  Also  from  the  same  people 
come  the  funeral  association  of  the  cypress  and  yew,  and  the  custom 
of  sprinkling  dast  on  the  coffin,  the  flowers  on  the  grave,  and  the 
black  clothing.  .  Written  in  an  entertaining  manner,  tids  volume,  as 
giving  concisely  a  general  view  of  the  county  easily  read,  should   be 
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in  the  bands  of  every  resident  having  any  local  attachment,  as  it  will 
give  fall  command  of  the  subject,  and,  maybe,  encourage  the  desire  to 
preserve  amidst  the  dnily  hiii-ry  and  over  constant  pressure  for 
change. 

BRITISH  FAMILY  NAMES,  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  MEANING.  With 
lists  of  Scandinavian,  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Norman  names.  By  Henry 
Barber,  M.D.  (clerk.)     8to.     London,  1894.     (Stock.) 

Much  attention  and  no  little  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  this  book. 
The  author  claims  in  his  preface  to  have  traced  eight  thousand  names 
to  their  sources,  but  this  is  not  very  clear  in  the  work.  The  names 
are  considered  under  Nicknames,  Clan,  Place,  Official,  Trade,  Chris- 
tian, Foreign,  and  Foundling.  Under  the  last,  a  child  found  in  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  "in  the  alley  between  the  church  and  the  stocks,"  on 
the  morning  of  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  was  named  John  Before  Day. 
In  a  short  appendix,  an  alphabetical  list  of  names  is  given  as  being 
under  consideration  wanting  explanation  ;  some  we  think  could  be 
explained,  others  certainly  are  puzzling.  The  list  given  of  the  per- 
sonal names  found  in  Domesday  book,  as  also  of  the  tenants  in  chief 
and  the  under-tenants,  is  most  welcome  and  valuable. 


THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY  :  being  a  classified  collection 
of  the  chief  contents  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from  1731  to  1868.  Edited 
by  George  Laurence  Gomme.  Ecclesiology.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Milne,  M.A. 
Svo.     London,  1894.     (Stock.) 

Another  valuable  volume,  gathered  from  that  great  mine  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  Gentlemaii" s  Magazine.  The 
subject  now  is  Ecclesiology,  and  the  notes  and  information  thereon  as 
herein  concentrated  will  be  found  most  pleasant  reading  and  full  of 
interest.  The  arrangement  is  under  the  headings  or  divisions  of 
early  church  building,  church  interiors,  and  charch  history.  Purely 
parochial  notes  are  omitted  as  belonging  better  to  topography,  but  in 
the  subdivisions  there  is  much  about  organs,  bells,  inventories, 
stained  glass,  and  figured  tiles.  Those  who  may  be  wishing  to  learn 
of  the  past  on  these  subjects  may  well  turn  over  these  instructive 
pages,  whilst  others  will  find  pleasant  memories  revived  or  refreshed 
by  glancing  through  the  many  points  or  questions  discussed  or 
recorded.     As  usual,  there  is  an  excellent  index. 

IRISH  DRUIDS  AND  OLD  IRISH  RELIGIONS.  Bv  James  Bonwick, 
F.R.G.S.     8vo.     London,  1894.     (Low,  Marston  and  Co.)  ' 

Mr.  Bonwick,  already  known  as  the  author  of  many  works,  has  here 
given  us  a  valuable  and  laborious  compilation.  Archseologically 
Ireland  is  not  well  known  to  us,  from  the  many  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  a  visit,  yet  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  counti'ies,  its 
early  history  in  many  ways  greatly  differing.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  subjects  treated  in  Part  I,  forming  thirteen 
headings  or  chapters,  are  the  Irish  Druids,  Irish  Bards,  and  Druidical 
magic,  belief,  and  mysticism.  There  are  also  chaptei-s  on  Isle  of  Man 
Druidism,  and  French  and  German  Druidism.  Part  II  is  entitled 
"Early  Religions  of  the  Irish,''  and  is  divided  into  twenty-one  heads, 
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Itichulintr  sapcrstitions,  <;-0(ls,  idol  worship,  serpent  i'uitli,  sun,  lire, 
stone,  animal,  iiiid  wt'll  worship,  the  shamrock  as  a  sacred  phmt,  and 
the  Uonnd  Tower  creed.  The  pig-i^  placed  amonp;  the  sacred  animals 
of  Ireland.  These  selected  headinufs  will  show  how  instrnctive  and 
entertainint^  the  book  must  be;  the  subjects  ai-e  fascinating  and  ixjach 
farther  than  the  headings  imply.  From  nearly  every  chapter  (|U(>ta. 
tions  could  be  made,  but  want  of  space  forbids.  The  author  is  content 
with  noting  his  facts  or  information,  without  strong  comment  or 
conjecture,  tliua  leaving  the  reader's  judgment  free.  The  work  shows 
evidence  of  great  industry  and  reading.  There  is  an  excellent  index, 
and  following  this  is  a  list,  filling  three  pages  and  a  half,  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  authorities  quoted  or  used,  the  authors'  names  and 
the  titles  of  their  works  being  clearly  given. 

CROMWELL'S   SOLDIER'S    BIBLK.     (Klliot  Stock,  lx)naon,  1895.) 

A  reprint  in  facsimile  of  "  The  Souldier's  Pocket  Bible,"  compiled 
by  Edmund  Calamy,  and  issued  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth 
army  in  1643.  Two  copies  only  of  this  remarkable  work  are  known 
to  exist.  One  is  in  the  British  Museum  amongst  the  collection  of 
pamphlets  formed  during  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  by  George 
Tbomason,  a  bookseller  in  London,  and  subsequently  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  King  George  the  Third.  From  this 
copy  the  facsimile  has  been  made.  The  other  copy  is  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  itself  is  a  small  octavo  of  sixteen  pages,  inclusive 
of  the  title  page;  it  bears  the  imprimatur  of  Edmund  Calamy, 
the  eminent  nonjui-or.  Thoraason  has  noted  on  his  copy  the  date  of 
"  Auf.  3,  1643,"  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  publication 
of  the  work.  The  passages  of  Scripture  are  from  the  Genevan  version, 
and,  with  two  exceptions  only,  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  facsimile  is  well  printed  and  the  leather  binding  is  an  excellent 
copy  of  the  original. 
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INDEX, 


Aberdeen,  monumental  brass  at,  60,  7G. 

Alchemical  symbols,  81. 

America,  pre-historic  stone  objects  from, 

123  ;  flint  implements  from,  414. 
Auiphora,  Greek,  exhibited  and  described, 

67. 
Antiquarian  section,  opening  address  bj 

Stanley  Leigliton  at  Shrewsbury,  360. 
Architecture,  growth  of,   C.  J.  Ferguson 

on,  325. 
Architectural  section,  opening  address  of, 

at  Shrewsbury,  325. 
Archaeological  intelligence,  294. 
Archaeological   research,  methods    of,    by 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  221. 
Armorial  bearings  in  England,  earliest  use 

of,  J.  H.  Eound  on,  43. 
Armorial   ersigns  of  the   University  and 

Colleges  of  Cambridge,  W.  H.  St.  John 

Hope  on,  299. 
Athena   and  Enkelados  on   Greek  vases, 

67. 
Auvergiie.  France,  Roman  pottery  from, 

251. 


B. 


Balance  sheet,  419. 

Barber,  Henry,  his  work  on  British  family 
names,  417. 

Basilica,  at  Silchester,  Hants,  351. 

Beauchamp,  Philippa  de,  brass  of,  294. 

Bonwick,  James,  his  work  on  Irish  Druids, 
417. 

Bottle,  glass,  Eoman,  from  Faversham, 
413. 

Brasses,  monumental,  Aberdeen,  60,  76 ; 
Surrey,  60  ;  Tong,  Salop,  123;  Necfon, 
Norfolk,  294  ;  Great  Cressingham,  Nor- 
folk, 295. 


Calleva  Atrebatum,  338. 
Cambridge  Colleges,  arms  of,  299. 
Cambridge,  Segius   Professors,  anns   of, 
299. 


Cambridge  University  of,  arms   of,   299, 

302. 
Christ's    College,    Cambridge,    arms     of, 

316. 
Church,    early    Christian,    at    Silchester, 

Hants,  357* 
Clare  College,  Cambridge,  arms  of,  305. 
Clarke,  S.,  on  the  devastation  of  Nubia  by 

the  proposed  Nile  reservoir,  268. 
Clermont   in    Auvergne,    France,   Roman 

baths  at,  252. 
Coins,    hoard    of,    found    at    Silcliester, 

Hants,  359. 
Coldingham  Church,  a  nun  supposed  to 

have  been  immured  there,  56. 
Concrete,  use  of,  in  building,  331. 
Coronation  vestments,  use  of  and  illustra- 
tions of,  28  ;  anointing  ceremony,  30. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  arms 

of,  308. 
Cressingham,    Great,   Norfolk,    brass    at, 

295. 
Cuir-bouilli,  box  of,  59. 
Curteys,    William    and    Alice,   brass   of, 

294. 


D. 


Davis,  C.  T.,  on  a  monumental  brass  at 

Aberdeen,  60,  76. 
Divinity,   Regius    Professor  of,  arms  of, 

322. 
Downing   College,    Cambridge,    arms    of, 

.320. 
Drugs,  mediseval,  93. 
Dumb-bell  at  Knole,  414. 
Dummies,  picture-board,  414. 


E. 


Egypt,  proposed  Nile  reservoir,  268. 
Ely,  T.,  on  a  Greek  amphora,  67. 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  arms  of, 

319. 
Enkelados,  on  Greek  vases,  67. 
Eton  College,  arms  of,  310. 
Eyre,  William,  brass  of,  295. 
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INDF.X. 


Faversham,  Kent,  Eoninn  gliiss  bottle 
found  at,  413. 

Ferguson,  Cliarlcs  J.,  on  llie  gvowth  of 
architectuiT,  32j. 

Ferguson,  K.  S.,  his  history  of  Wcstmor- 
hincl,  290  ;  reads  a  pa)3er  on  a  dumb- 
bell at  Knole,  414  ;  reads  a  paper  on 
picture-board  dummies,  414. 

Fislnviek,  Kenry,  his  history  of  Lancas- 
sliire,  416. 

Flelelu'r,  W.  G.  D.,  on  the  municipal 
records  of  Slirewsbiiry,  283. 

Flint  implements  from  ^Vmerica  exhibited, 
414. 

Florentine  sculptors  in  England,  in  the 
IGth  century,  work  of,  A.  Higgins  on, 
130,  367. 

Fortnum,  C.  D.  E.,  on  a  terra-cotta  lamp, 
99. 

Forum  at  Siicliestcr,  Hants,  350. 

Fox,  George  E  ,  on  8ilchester,  337. 

Fryer,  A.  0.,  his  work  on  Llantwit  Univer- 
sity, 64. 


a. 


Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
arms  of,  318. 

Gooden,  J.  C.  G.,  exhibits  a  Greek  am- 
phora, 67. 

Greek,  Regius  Professor  of,  arms  of,  323. 

Green,  E.,  on  the  mace  of  Marshfield, 
Glouc,  61 ;  on  the  beginnings  of  litho- 
graphy, 109. 

Green,  W.  C,  his  work  on  Egil  Skalla- 
grimsson,  296. 

Grosart,  A.  B.,  his  woi-k  on  the  poems  of 
Edmund  Spencer,  64;  on  Robert 
Greene,  296  ;  on  Ben  Jonson,  416. 

Growth  of  Architecture,  C.  J.  Ferguson 
on,  325. 


H. 


Hampton  Court  Palace,  terra-cotta  work 

at,  192. 
Harrison,  J.  P.,  reads  a  paper  on  a  recent 

discovery  in  Oxford  Cathedral,  414. 
Heart  of  King  Henry  II,  63. 
Hebrew,    Regius   Professor   of,  arms   of, 

323. 
Henry   VIT,    monument   of,    134;     high 

altar  in  chapel  of,  145. 
Henry  VIII,  tomb  of,  164,  367. 
Heraldry — armorial  bearings,  earliest  use 

of,  in  England,  J.  H.  Round  on,  43 ; 

armorial  ensigns  of  the   University  and 

Colleges  of  Cambridge,  W.  H.  St.  John 

Hope  on,  299  j  English    municipal,  W. 


H.  St.  Joliii  Hope  reads  a  paper  on, 
413. 

Higgins,  A.,  on  the  work  of  Florentine 
sculptors  in  England  in  the  16th  century, 
130,  367. 

Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John,  communicates 
inventory  of  plate  and  jewels  at  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  120;  on  the 
armorial  ensigns  of  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Cambridge,  &e.,  299;  reads 
a  paper  on  English  municipal  heraldry, 
413. 

Hopkins,  Dr.,  exhibits  contract  for 
building  an  organ,  dated  1631,  125. 

Howorth,  Sir  Henrj-,  presidential  address 
of,  at  Slu'ewsbury  meeting,  221. 

Hugh,  Saint,  tomb  of,  at  Lincoln,  104. 


T. 


Immuring  nuns  for  breaking  vows,  49. 
Inscription,      Ogham,     from     Silchester, 

Hants,  359. 
Inscriptions,  Roman,  Lyons  museum,  252, 

253,  257;  Vieune,  263,  265,  390,  394, 

395,  397. 
Inventory  of  plate,  &c..  All  Souls'  College, 

Oxford,  120. 


Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  arms  of,  315. 
Jewels  and  plate    at  Ail    Souls'  College, 
Oxford,  120. 


K. 


King's  College,  Cambridge,  arms  of,  309. 
Knole,  Kent,  dumb-bell  at,  414. 


Lamp,  terra-cotta,  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum  on, 

99. 
Larminie,  W.,  his  work    on  West    Irish. 

folk-tales,  65. 
Law,  Regius  Professor  of,  arms  of,  322. 
Legg,  J.  W.,  on  the  sacring  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  28  ;  reads  a  paper  on  "Quia 

propter,"  128. 
Leighton,    Stanley,    opening    address    of 

antiquarian  section  by,  360. 
Lewis,  B.,  on  the  antiquities  of  Vienne, 

France,  251,  371. 
Liddel,  D.,  monumental  brass  of,  60,  76. 
Lincoln    Cathedral,  tomb   of    St.  Hugh, 

104. 
Lithography,  origin  and  early  examples  of, 

109. 


INDEX. 
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Long  Island  (U.S.A.),  Archaeological  club, 
exhibit  jihotographs  of  pre-historic  stone 
objects,  123. 


M. 


Mace,  Marshfield,  Glouc,  61. 

Maclagan,  C,  his  work  entitled  "  What 
mean  these  stones  ?"  415. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  arms  ol", 
317. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  tomb 
of,  131. 

Marshfield,  Grlouc,  mace  of,  61. 

Medicine,  Regius  Professor  of,  arms  of, 
321. 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  further  notes  on 
Westminster  Abbej  Buildings,  1  ; 
J^dward  the  Confessor's  work,  with  dia- 
grams, 8-18;  later  work  with  diagrams, 
18-26. 

Mosaic,  at  Vienne,  371. 

Mummy  of  Ra  Nefer  described,  124. 

Municipal  heraldry,  English,  413. 

Municipal  records,  Shrewsbury,  283. 


N. 


Necton,  Norfolk,  brasses  at,  294. 
Nelson,  Lord,  tomb  of,  160. 
Nde  reservoir,  account  of  proposed.  268. 
Nubia,  devastation  of,  Somers  Clarke  on, 

268. 
Nuns,  the  immuring  of,  for  breaking  yqws, 

E.  Peacock  on,  49. 


O. 


Ogham    inscription,  found    at  Silohester, 

Hants,  359. 
Organ,  contract  for  building,  dated  1631, 

125. 
Oxford,  All    Souls'  College,  inventory  of 

plate  and  jewels  at,  120. 
Oxford    Cathedial,    recent    discovery    in, 

414. 


Paint,  black,  used  on   figures  and  tombs, 

133. 
Paul,    R.    W.,    his    work    on    vanishing 

London,  65. 
Peacock,  E.,  on  immuring  nuns  for  broken 

vows,  49. 
Pembroke    College,   Cambridge,  arms  of, 

305. 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  arms  of,  303. 
Picture-board  dummies,  414, 


Pre-historic  objects  from  Long  Island, 
U.S.A.,  123. 

Presidential  address  at  Shrewsburv  meet- 
ing,221. 

Proceedings  at  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
59,  123,  293,  413  ;  cuir-bouiUi  box  ex- 
hibited, 59  ;  monumental  brass  at  Aber- 
deen, 60;  mace  from  Marshfield,  Glouc, 
61  ;  monograph  on  the  heart  of  King 
Heni-y  II,  63  ;  monumental  brasses  in 
Surrey,  60  ;  mummy  of  Ra  Nefer,  124; 
organ  contract,  dated  1631,  123  ;  Dr. 
Wickham  Legg  reads  a  paper  on  "  Quia 
propter,"  128;  an  Italo-Greek  terra- 
cotta lamp  exhibited,  293  ;  the  tomb  of 
St.  Hugli  at  Lincoln,  293  ;  the  devasta- 
tion of  Nubia,  293;  Roman  anticpiities 
in  Carinthia,  293  ;  glass  bottle,  Roman, 
from  Faversham,  413  ;  English  muni- 
cipal heraldry,  413 ;  flint  implements 
from  America,  414 ;  a  dumb-bell  at 
Knole,  414 ;  picture-board  dummies, 
414;  a  recent  discovery  in  Oxford 
Cathedral,  414. 

Professors  Regius,  at  Cambi'idge,  arms  of, 
299. 

Publications,  Archffiological,  notices  of: — 
Llantwit  Major,  a  fifth  century  univer- 
sity, 64;  the  "Poet  of  Poets,"  64; 
the  Frenches  of  Scotland,  65 ;  West 
Irish  folk-tales,  65 ;  vanishing  London, 
65  ;  green  pastures,  296  ;  the  story  of 
Egil  Skallagrimsson,  296  ;  a  history 
of  Westmorland,  296;  history  of  Had- 
dlesey,  297 ;  origin  of  Pictish  sym- 
bolism, 297  ;  monograph  of  Stalagmites, 
&c.,  in  Cleaves  Cove,  298  ;  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  Old  City  life,  41 5;  "  V\  hat 
mean  these  stones?  "  415; ''  Brave  trans- 
lunary  things,"  416;  a  history  of  Lan- 
cashire, 416;  British  family  names,  417  ; 
Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Ecclesiology, 
417 ;  Irish  druids,  417  ;  Cromwell's 
Boklier's  bible,  418. 


Q. 


Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  arms  of,  31: 


R- 


Regius  Professors  of  Cambridge,  arms  of, 

399. 
Remedies    (or  medicines)   in   the    Sloane 

Collections,  and  alcliemical  symbols,   F. 

C.  J,  Spurrell  on,  81. 
Richards,  H.,  exhibits  glaas   bottle  fottnd 

at  Faversham,  413, 
Roman  work  at  Silchester,  Hants,  337. 
Round,  J.  H.,  on  the  early  use  of  armorial 

bearings  in  England,  43. 
;Rust,  Mary,  brass  of,  294. 
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iM)i;x. 


s. 


Sacring  of  the  English  kings,  by  J.  W. 
Legg,  28. 

St.  -loliu's  College,  Cambridge,  arms  of, 
31(>. 

St.  Katherine's  College,  Cambridge,  arms 
of,  31-i. 

Seals,  evidence  of  the  early  use  of  armorial 
bearmgs  in  Knglaud,  43. 

Seasons,  the  four,  on  a  uiosaiC;  372. 

Shrewsbury,  i)roceedings  at  nuvting  of 
the  Institute  at,  •iU2 ;  municipal  re- 
cords of,  \V,  G.  D.  Fletcher  on,  283 ; 
opening  address  of  anti(|iiariaTi  section 
at,  360  ;  opening  address  of  architectural 
section  at,  32.5. 
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